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FOREWORD 


At the heart of tlie problem of teaching English lies the need for integrating 
purpose, content, and method The why of English must be related to the what 
and the how, furthermore, neither whafs-to he done nor how ifs-to-be-done 
can be determined independently, neither can be divorced from tvhtj it's-to he- 
done Integrity of purpose, content, and method guides tlie planning of the 
English curriculum 

The organization of this book is designed to clarify the relations among 
these three aspects of teaching English Our subject is divided into five mam 
sections— thought, understanding, appreciation, communication, values— each 
an important area of concern for the classroom teacher The initial section deals 
with the processes of language and thinking both basic to understanding, 
appreciation, and communication, the final section assesses values emerging 
from the study of English Illustrative units, showing how the content and 
methods discussed may be introduced into the classroom, are presented at the 
end of each section 

The individual chapters have also been organized to relate purpose, con- 
tent, and method In each chapter “Perspective” presents a point of view about 
the content to be taught— the essential subject matter, the insights needed 
by the teacher, the philosophical and psychological problems involved “The 
Teaching Problem,” in three parts, is concerned with the strategies of class 
room instruction The first part discusses ways of designing curnculum— often 
from grade to grade or level to level— m order to achieve incremental learning 
Although our knowledge of the sequential patterns of instruction through which 
students learn language and literature is still far from complete, we do know 
that every act of learning has antecedents and consequences Only as we are 
able to identify more adequate sequences of instruction will we eliminate false 
starts and unnecessary duplication and thereby achieve a truly articulated Eng 
hsh program The second part presents Suggested Learning Experiences, the 
instructional procedures applied to the content being considered, but equally 
appropnate in many other contexts The third part suggests methods for evah 
uatmg progress toward the goals set forth 

The prologue, ‘Teacher and Learner,” considers the ideal English teacher 
in relation to students who are products of a rapidly changing culture The 
epilogue, “Program and Plan,” is concerned with general ways of organizing 
lessons, units of instruction, and curricula Tims the teacher of English can sc.c 
his particular problems in broader pcrspcclixc 
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VJ FOREWORD 

Teaching Language and Lttetalure may be used in a flexible manner It 
need not be read m the order of its presentation, even though the inner logic 
of our subject bas determined the organization of the book Depending upon 
his purpose, the reader may begin at any point of interest, perhaps with the 
analysis of planmng and curriculum or with any of the statements on separate 
language skills Nor is the book intended only for use m college classes on 
metliods and curriculum in Enghsb Other uses are readily apparent 

As a help to cumculum committees charged with reassessing their pro 
grams m English 

As a guide to study groups interested in a particular aspect of Enghsh, 
such as grammar, unit plarming or the teaching of poetry 
As a tool for the in service education of beginning teachers of Enghsh 
in a particular school 

As a ready desh reference for the experienced teacher 


Tlie index, the table of contents, and the locational aids within each chapter 
have been planned to encourage flexibihly of use The auUiors have attempted 
to wntc a booh helpful to the begmnmg teacher yet of interest to the expen 
cnccd teacher as well 

Because this volume rehes heavily upon our own teaching experience, 
the persons to whom we are indebted are many In a real sense the hundreds 
of teachers and students with whom we have worked have contributed sub 
stantnlly to our present attitudes The manuscript was given an extensive criti 
cal reading by Willard Spalding Portland Slate College, Portland Oregon, and 
by Mrs Luclla B Cook, Wayzata, Mmnesota To all these and to our friends 
and those at home who encouraged us m the years of writmg, we are deeply 
indebted 


In the final analysis, of course, no book on cumculum or methods is so 
important in determining the caUber of instruction as is the teacher’s personal 
•lAiVo!.^,.ri,-rrtr.ei5V*ictai growing as fbe tocher grows The choices open to 
a icacbcr of English are many, each ivill leach what he thinks important Thus 
It is Bscntial that each individual teacher know what he teaches, how he can 

UM re u m ™ 1"= foresee and 

Utilize the teachable moments dial occur daily m the classroom 


Jamianj, IQGl 
BctIcIcxj CaUfomta 
Urbona Uhnols 
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Teacher and Learner 


The teacher tiiews his task 

Each of us m his own \\ ay brings to the classroom an image of himself as 
a teacher of English He does not always articulate his concept of the teacher’s 
role, sometimes the image is only vaguely defined, yet he strives to emulate 
m his teaching those patterns of behavior which are compatible \vith his image 
and to eliminate those which are not Whether one has taught for many years 
or is ]ust begmmng, his conception of the role of the teacher of Enghsh gov- 
erns his expectations and determines how he acts in any school situation ^ 

Models and memories \Vhat is the source of these theoretical models? 
Pnmanly, personal experience Manv of us select English as a career because 
of youtMul contacts with teachers we admired and respected Such direct 
expenences— whether m one’s family, m secondary school, m college— provide 
us \vith a certain image of teachmg Our impressions are supplemented and 
reinforced by observation of teachers m the community, by personal finend- 
ships, by readmg, and by comments in conversation Ultimately, of course, 
pnmary experience, first as a student teacher and later as faculty member, 
forces us to test our images and to modify and expand our conceptions of the 
role In the beginning, however, when the new teacher attempts to approxi- 
mate the theoretical model he has created, he must eliminate many inade- 
quacies m his understanding of the nature of education and the role of the 
teacher 

Preconceptions are not inherently bad provided they are subject to ameho- 
ration and change wnth practical experience Some conception of role is inevi 
table How else can teachers estabhsh standards against which to measure 
their effectiveness^ A mind which reaches a professional teaching career as 
a tahula rasa is a mind lacking m purpose and dedicabon But a mind which 
fails to change when faced vvath the reahties of fact is one winch does not 
grow Tlie role of tlie teacher appears quite different from the front of the 
classroom than from the rear 

' In a stud> of beginning teachers, Shafer found that students entenng teaclier education 
programs not only had manv prcconceiscd images of the role of the English teacher but 
tlut these preconceptions were persistent m their effect on subsequent behavior Itobert 
Shafer, “Concepts of Role in Prospective Ttadicrs of English,** unpubhshed doctoral dis- 
sertation Tcichers College Columbia Univcrsitj, 195S. p 122 
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The English teacher has clarified hts vietepomt about human nature He 
may be orthodox in his religious beliefs and explain man’s imperfections by a 
fall from grace He may be a humanist and view the evils of human behavior 
as partly the result of adverse environment and partly of mans heredity as a 
creature of the natural world But whatever his religious or philosophical 
stand, the English teacher does not, like Machiavelh, accept the “deceitful, 
cowardly, and greedy” aspects of man as the very essence of his nature Nor 
does the teacher veer to the opposite extreme, like some of Rousseau’s 
disciples, and view man as innately good, lacking only the freedom to erase 
the obstacles to wisdom and virtue Somewhere between these two extremes, 
teachers of English create their own over all design and their daily strategies 
for guiding those they teach Like Jefferson, they swear hostility against all 
forms of tyranny over the mind of man, but like Huxley, they see their work 
as that of a gardener m perpetual warfare with weeds and wildness, an effort 
never intended to eventuate in perfection The teacher works with human 
beings on this earth, not with seraphs at the pinnacle of a celestial hierarchy 
But if the English teacher does not presume to promise utopias, he does 
expect to help pupils think more clearly, communicate more effectively, and 
feel more keenly To the extent that these goals are accomplished, the English 
teacher believes other desirable ends of education will mevitably follow 
Superstition and bigotry will dimmish along with ignorance, individuals will 
adjust m more mature ways to the inevitable adversities of hving, better rela 
tions will exist among individuals of differing groups and nations, cooperation 
will increase while exploitation and narrow self interest wane, and a dynamic 
social stabihty will more often prevail And this view—neither sentimental nor 
pessimistic— influences both curriculum and methods of instruction in English 
The English teacher has clarified hts point of view about thinking The 
crucialzty of clear thinking in achieving the goals of the Enghsh program 
requires each teacher to sharpen his perception concerning the relationship 
of thinking to language and literature and thus to human behavior 

What IS thinking? We know it is an activity of the nervous system, 
particularly of the lugher brain centers, but this is not very helpful We may 
get further, perhaps, by asking why human beings think Although not the 
whole explanation, adjustment of the individual for the sake of survival must 
be considered one dominant function of thought By thinking, an individual 
adjusts to his environment, both external and internal, thinking is, at its 
foundations, essential to human hfe Bruner and others ® have pointed out 
that thinking enables man to identify objects and to reduce the complexity of 
his environment Thinking alleviates the necessity of constant relearning— pre- 
sumably to conserve energy needed for higher levels of existing— and enables 
the thinker to estimate m adcance appropnate and mappropnate actions 
Tins future oriented aspect of thinking allows tlie individual an opportunity 
for prior adjustment Thinking helps him know what things arc worth his 

* Jerome S Bnmer, Jacqueline T Coodnem, and George B Austin, A Study of ThlnUnc 
(NY, Wiley. 1957) 
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Perhaps no greater challenge faces the beginning teacher than this task 
of teshtig and modifying his theoretical model of the role of the teacher of 
English ?etsona\ memoiies o£ “good” teachers are not always reliable guides 
Such images become cloudy over the years, particularly when reconstructed 
from the recollections of a student whose very sensitivity to language and 
hterature distinguished his observations from those of his fellow classmates 
Lack of clanficabon of role emerges, too, from the difficulties faced by begin- 
ning teachers in distinguishing their responsibihties as undergraduate stu- 
dents of language and hterature from those as teachers in secondary schools 
Whereas a college student places stress on certain elements of content, 
valuable and delightful purely as a part of knowledge, the secondary school 
teacher must consider how content can be learned and how pupils are to be 
prepared Thus the unique shifts in perception which occur as one enters the 
profession have a vital influence on each individual’s outlook Few serious 
students of the educative process pass through this period without consider- 
able soul searching, relying often on the wisdom of experienced associates 
when uncertain of their own perceptions 


Tha ideal leather of English The ideal teacher of Enghsh is one whose 
liberal education has freed him to lead a harmonious, well balanced life He 
has been liberated from those accidental restrictions— the curcumstances of 
birth and environment— that narrow personal vision Freed from such limita- 
tions by education, he may associate with the best minds of all centuries and 
of all nations, viewing perspectives which he might otherwise never have 
known Such an education, moreover, extends beyond formal schooling with 
Its primary concern for intellectual development The hberally educated 
teacher of Enghsh is one whose feehngs, imagination, and intellect have been 
fused into tliat stable poise wluch enables him to grapple with essential and 
ultimate questions of experience He sees more clearly than most how ends 
and means are related, how outer symbols shadow forth the inner truths of 
existence, and how choices reflect the values, conscious or unconscious, an 
individual accepts 

Such a teacher clarifies in his own mind and in the mmds of his students 
the values to be gained from studying language and literature This requires 
a complex equiUbnum of many qualities and skills, but four characteristic out- 
looks may be identified Tliese define the ideal teacher of English, investing 
him wall the special sense of direction characteristic of those who truly teach 
language and literature* In the four sections which follow immediately, the 
authors pr«ent their own viewpoml, the matrix which gives shape to the 
concepts of teadiing m this book ^ 


four ^inu of Niew presented here as diaractcnstic of the ideal leachpr of Pr.,Tl.«l, 
mlRhl b« applied to other teachers as well However, It is our contention in 
and matlicmatics, the social studies, and the fine or useful arts addihoml A 
.lt« th» rcUUomhlp, ,„d Aem to i 

W ~Snc"e b' X 
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primeval night, the nothingness from winch matter has moved toward struc- 
ture and form— and therefore toward meaning and significance *‘1 am the 
Spirit that Denies’ ^lephistopheles announces, “And justly so for all things, 
from the Void called forth, deserve to be destroyed ” With such an antagonist, 
the teacher becomes an actor in a drama of significance, struggle, and sus 
pense The more clearly tlie teacher understands his commitment to the 
principle of lucid, coherent order, the more skillfully will he play his role 
as protagonist 

But the English classroom involves forces and tensions even more com- 
plex than this drama of chaos versus structure If Mephistopheles cannot 
destroy order bv direct attack, he falls back upon a substitute ruse, the lure 
of a dead order Under the guise of virtuous tradition, he offers English 
teachers an outwardly respectable facade of drills, rules, declensions, and 
memorization, all of Minch ultimately prove to be a travesty on genuine tra- 
dibon and as wasteful as the havoc of chaos The devil knows that the outer 
covering, the husk, is always easier to comprehend tlian the living seed, and 
that m every human enterpnse he can always tempt us to settle for a tangible 
ritual rather than the complex meaning Tims, he dupes those whose in- 
struction achieves order at the expense of vitality 

Static order can be as perilous as vitality without order To avoid 
either extreme, tlie teacher of English must live dangerously, in the sense that 
all instruction is a dynamic equilibrium, a dehcate harmony of many complex 
elements But just as one is most aware of life when he is most in danger, so 
IS teaching most exhilarating when it requires an alert accommodation of 
many unexpected or new elements Like “infinite nches in a little room,” 
teachers of English find before them the vast panorama of life itself Eadi 
neiv discovery opens unforeseen possibibties, each now idea leads to many 
more Actually there can be no one ideal English teacher because the paths 
of language and literature are so varied and many What each teacher of 
English can attempt is to bring a reasonable sense of order to the study of a 
nch and complex field Unless he does this, he stands in danger of drowming 
in an “impenetrable sea of knowledge ” 

Composers put order into the dissonance of sound and bring forth 
melodies and harmonics to express wlnl cannot be put into words, scientists 
search for order m the universe and find stnictures to reduce the abrupt and 
the obscure, teachers of English seek to create in pupils those harmonics of 
char, ordcrlj thinking, those controlled resonances of emotional response and 
lucid expression that give meaning to life Both cliaos and stenic order ma\ 
be combated, so the English teacher feels, b> helping pupils free tlicmselves 
from crooked thinking, blurred communication, and dull, sodden fceling-tone 
r m ill\ , the English teacher has cJanfictl his point of vicio on how to relate 
hurnon nature and his task In so doing, the secondary school teacher of 
English considers odokscents and how the) learn Because of Ins familiarilj 
With hleriturc and its insights into human bthavior, lit is unhLcIv to accept 
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attenfou and, lest he break do™ m confusron, what things may safely be 
mnored Thui th.nk.ng becomes a means of ma.nta.n.ng equ.l.br.um Ye 
this cannot be a static equilibrnmi Growth and change are also part 
enstence, and cunos.ty, inseparable from thinking, prevents us from adjust- 

Language is not essential to thought Thinking can be done without verbal 
svmbols-witness Helen Keller before she learned to use words But if lan- 
guage is not essential to thinking, it is a vehicle making possible infinitely 
more precise and rapid thinking One way to see this relationship between 
thinking and language is to study man’s capacity for making distinctions 
Poison oak differs from maple leaves, proteins offer some advantages over 
anunal fats Making and using classifications is an unportant aspect of think- 
ing, and language enables man to maintam his classifications against the con- 
fusion and flux of living 

According to John Dewey,* language, although not thought, is necessary 
for any high development of thought and communication Dewey sees hn- 
guisbc signs as fences which select and detach meanings from what would 
otherwise be a vague blur, as labels which retain and store meanings, and as 
N eludes for transfer and reapplication to new situations But linguistic signs 
have another important aspect, they are organizotioncl instruments as well 
Not )ust indicative of a single meaning, words “also form sentences m which 
meanings are organized in relation to one another” 

But thmVmg is more than the means by which the individual adjusts in 
order to survive The speed and competence of language make possible such 
a fine state of equihbnum that human energies need not be entirely consumed 
in charting a course between breakdown or vegetation It is this freedom 
from animal struggle for survival, this extra dividend of release, which counts 
most heavaly in teaching children and adolescents to use language with 
power Thinking becomes reason, to which Whitehead assigns a function, 
the art of life— to live, to live well, and to live better ® Through the arts of 
language-all based upon effective reasoning that transcends the need to out- 
wt t le a verse forces of nature— pupils assume their heritage as human beings 
Tliey can make choices among ethical and esthetic values, they can weigh and 
insider, s.ftmg truth from falseness, they can help to organize society on a 
foimdalion of n.sdom rather than on one of blind nuthonty, class, or raw 
pow cr / > > 

task Tlie point of view on the nature of hts 

ntiU swXnTl ' classroom to help 

^lephistoUL uL'Tran t 

original chaos from nhich the^ iT, f «vert to the 

^ evolved Mephistopheles yearns for the 

1933), p 232 

action of Reason (Boston, Beacon, 1958), p 8 
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as his ovvn, otherwise his motivation will be weak or sporadic To be selective, 
the learner must have help in identifying those details or aspects of the situa- 
tion which hold the key to understanding Thus there is an important relation 
between purpose and selection, a matter of economy m learning 

The first step in economical learning is to estabhsh a goal The pupil 
will select and learn those responses which lead to the goal as he perceives it 
Then after each attempt to execute the skill or behavior pattern the learner 
should gauge his success by references to the goal, adaptmg his responses 
m the light of this evaluation Tlie word adapt is of crucial significance 

Goals and purposes must be clearly understood, not only with respect to 
the broad pattern of response but also with regard to significant details of 
performance Because time spent in drdhng perfunctorily on exercises is 
mostly wasted, teachers should spend more time creating an interest m im- 
provemeni There can be no real development of power over language except 
through the general quickemng, maturing, and energizing of the mind m all 
Its aspects interest, emotion, thought, and volition Goals must be possible, 
pupils need to feel that they have a chance of success Repeated failure to 
reach the goals set by teachers damages the self confidence and affects the 
achievement, not to mention the mental health, of any pupil— bnght, average, 
or dull 

Wc have now come to one of the most crucial of all questions in tlie teach- 
ing process \Vliat is the relation between goals and pupil volition? Who is to 
set the goals, teacher or pupil? If the teacher sets tlie goals, will the pupils bo 
apathetic in their learning? Are pupils wise cnougli to chart llicir o%\'n courses 
and persevere in them? In some schools these questions have often proved 
dilemmas, and in otliers teachers Jiavc taken extreme positions Some scliool 
people have acted as if there were no alternatives between teacher domina- 
tion and pupil leadership 

Resourceful teachers avoid wasting their time in such futile arguments 
Tliej realize they must make tlic goals of Englisli important and wortliwlule 
to their pupils, and to do this, they arc prepared to range quite frccl> among 
possible solutions Depending upon the maturity of their students and tlie 
particular content, they Nary thtir ONvn role Research, summarized in llic 
accompanying chart dc\ eloped by Cronbach, suggests that there is no single 
method of class organization to be followed in all situations Whether a class 
should be group controlled, teacher controlled, or organized m some other 
'Nay will depend on the purposes to be acliic\ed Integrity prevents most 
tcadicrs from pretending (hat the fundamental questions of wliat is to he 
hanietl and how it is to Ik.* kanicil can lie decided l>y pupils Most of the 
timt, they rtU upon ihcir owai ability to help students stc the value of what 
lh«*y liach and to choose the l>cst wavs to mike tliis clear to pupils Rut 
oftin, and as ingmlously as posMblt, Uichcrs draw pupils into the act of 
t halting illrcctlons. of 5ilt*cling among tin v inmts mt ins of leanilng, and of 
gmging progress 
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overly simple generalizations about leammg or to expect infallible recipes 
Nevertheless, the formulation of instructional principles, complex though 
they may be, requues a place in the thinking of every teacher who hopes 
to change the behavior o£ his pupils Indeed, it is essential to reahze the 
importance of selecting classroom procedures consistent with what is known 
about learning if one is to nse above tbe litiutations imposed by specific 
techniques and is to continue to grow as a teacher It is an mlellectualization 
about method for which the teacher must strive-an mtellectuahzaUon placing 
theoretical concerns central in his viewpoint Such an achievement safeguards 
the teacher against bhndly accepting specific techniques and definitive answers 
to instructional problems and invests him with the personal resources needed 
for creating procedures consistent with his own philosophy or theory of learn 
mg The principles of learning summarized m the next few pages suggest the 
concept of method in Enghsh from which the procedures described in this 
book have grown Each teacher must develop his own point of view if he is 
to assess procedures recommended by others and to create appropnate pro 
ceduies of his oivn, such a poml of view will come to the English teacher only 
as he learns to relate what he knows about learning to what he knows of the 
nature of language and hterature 


The ways of learning 


Certainly the whole domain of educational psychology cannot be sum- 
marized here, nor would the rest of this volume suffice for that growing sub- 
ject What IS possible, however is a brief statement of the basic principles 
influencing the choice of methods recommended m this book This matrix 
of learning theory may be summarized under five headmgs 

Motivation and involvement 
Organization and relationships 
Process as disbnguished from product 
Sound evaluation 
Individual differences 


What has seemed to us of crucial importance in each of these aspects of in- 
struction is presented below, together with a few lUustrations of how we 
have used them in this book 


nr rnta'r';°" 0“^ book we will speak of wdl 

interchangeably WiU power is that energy through 

i utntrnff ‘“ward some 

goal \\ hen strong desire to learn is part of an instructional situation learnmg 
almost certainly occurs, when indifference or perfunctory efforts predominate 
earning is always meagre Wi, hoot persistent purposeM, and selective 2rt’ 
learning cannot be efficient Tobcpn^inseM the learner must accept the^ai 
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In the program for guiding individual reidmg books are chosen for their rele- 
vance to the abilities, interests, and purposes of the reader 

In the chapter on grammar and usage, ways to help students select their own 
errors for improvement and drill are described 

Significantly related to motivation and learning, too, is a teacher’s aware- 
ness of communication as a necessary goal of language development Con 
troversy over the importance of acquinng skills versus having something to 
communicate is pointless Clearly, improvement in language learning occurs 
most surely in situations featuring bona fide communication Pupils must 
have something to express, a desire to express it, and someone to whom they 
wish to express it Only in such circumstances does instruction have any hope 
of improving pupils’ facihty in expression Divorced from communication, 
attention to the skills of expression is futile This emphasis on communicat- 
ing— on giving to another as a partaker, on makmg thoughts and feelings 
available to someone else— is reiterated throughout this book Not only in the 
chapters on speaking and writing does this emphasis occur, but also from the 
reverse side of the cloth— in reading, listening, and the appreciation of litera- 
ture, where the demand for receiving meaning is no less important 

Organization and reiationships The mam factor responsible for dura- 
bihty in learning, it is our experience, always proves to be organization 
Pupils— not only the teacher— must relate what is to be learned to some co- 
herent structure, the individual parts must be easily summoned up and 
sustained by some intrinsic pattern or pnnciple of organization ^^^lat One 
really learns, if it is to last, is a pattern, a generahzation with applications, 
rather than a miscellany of specific reactions In organizing their learning, 
some adolescents are fikc a confused girf with a fiandfuf of van colored beads 
which keep spilling out of her hand and mixing with all the other colors 
Other adolescents are hke a girl who has sorted the beads by color and placed 
them m separate boxes— but who never x\ears the beads The successful 
learners are like a third girl vho wears her beads firmly strung on a suitable 
and ^\cll-^\oven cord and arranged m attractive hues of intensit> 

Tlic danger is that teachers, like their pupils, will be satisfied with plac- 
ing items m proper classifications, as in naming parts of speech or in listing 
ten qualities of the lyric poem But learning is infinitely more than classifica 
tion, it IS seeing relationships, and the ability to sec relationships docs not 
occur through mere accumulation Detail poured upon detail ultimately re- 
sults in a surfeit that drives pupils to Iiorcdom if not rebellion In order to 
relate and organize their experiences, students must practice thinking about 
key qualities or important cliaractcnslics— ulictlier of poetry or of usage 
or of paragraphing— m settings other than those m which they were ongmallj 
perceived Learning often proceeds by this noting of details vvhicli Iiavc 
prev louslv been cxyiencnccd In another form or pattern 

Tins liniwrtant process of dlfTcrrntfatfon takes place wathm an orgini/. 
ing framework Classificrition so satisfxmg to tidv and limltixi mfmis. ofttji 
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Effects of three control patterns a summory 


Outcome 


Effect of undirected 
activities 


Effect of teacher- 
controlled aciim- 
ttes 


Effect of group* 
controlled ac- 
tivities 


Emotional se- 
curity 


Enjoyment 


Disturbing because 
of low accom- 
plishment 

Enjoyable until 
anxiety appears 


Rebeves anxiety by 
setbng definite 
standards, pro- 
vided goals are 
stated 

Enjoyment depends 
on the work, little 
social satisfaction 


Effort and ef- Frequently wasteful Effective if group ac- 


ficiency 


of energy Low 
persistence 


cepts direction and 
if leadership is 
maintained Group 
may resist diree* 
tion and make 


Frustrating if group 
feels planning wastes 
time 


Enjoyable if group 
feels It IS progressing 
Promotes fnendly 
interaction 

Leads to greater ac- 
ceptance of goals 
and to conbnued ef- 
fort when leader « 
absent Leads to 
understanding of 




minimum effort 

task and self direc- 
tion 

Learning of 

No direct evidence 

As good as group 

As good as teacher con- 

course ma 
tenal 

Probably ineffec- 
tive compared to 
other approaches 

control 

trol Encourages free 
expression of ideas 
and feelings Pos- 
sibly superior for al- 
tering attitudes 

Learmng 

No better than 

Little opportumty for 

Provides directed train- 

skills of 
group 

memher^p 

spontaneous play 

social learning 

ing m planning, 
teamwork, and lead- 
ership 


* Lee J Cronbach, Educational Psychology (N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1954) 


Teaching is an art, and only the teacher is prepared to practice the art 
Pupils cannot possibly be expected to harmonize the delicate strategies and 
sensitive pacing of instruction, but they can be drawn into the dynamics 
through expressing their perplexities, sharing their reactions, and takmg re 
sponsibilities commensurate with their vision Throughout this book, we draw 
upon procedures which exempbfy these relations among purpose, economy, 
and voUtion For instance 

In teaching drama and poetry, oral participation is featured as a means of pupil 
involvement 

In group work, students are placed m circumstances where they can he taught 
to function effectively, where they can learn the skills of communication in a 
situation where there is someone to whom they genuinely wish to communicate 
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cedures discussed separately in these chapters may be integrated m the class- 
room The umts, mtended to be descnphve rather dian prescnptive, are 
planned for different age groups and types of classes, and each is developed 
in a rather distinct manner For example, the twelfth grade study of Macbeth 
shows how language sMs may be directed toward the study of a single 
classic, the tenth grade plan, "Meetmg a Crisis,” reveals the umty which may 
be developed out of the study of div^e literary selections Each unit, how - 
ever, is planned around basic conceptual goals which supply an underlying 
organizational frameworh In each also are presented the vanous learning 
experiences, the matenals used, and the methods of evaluation 

Throughout this booh we descnbe procedures that exemphfy and exalt 
organization and the relationships which the pupils achieve For mstance 

In “Oral Language,” which stresses discussion as a means of integrating various 
leammgs 

In ‘Xistemng with Discnmmation,” which shows ways of correlating listening 
skills wth those in other areas of English mstrucbon 

In “Program and Plan,” which shows how teaching a thinking skill may he m 
corporated withm a unit 

In ‘ Imaginabve Thinking,” which emphasizes control and order for inspiration 
and range of intellectual emotional vision 

Process as distinguished from product The English teacher concen 
trates his attention on the process of his students' learning as well as on the 
product Sometimes pupils shrewdly guess at the answer a teacher wants or 
derive the proper results by uneconomical means Sometimes pupils come to 
^vrong conclusions but neither teacher nor pupil sees a value in determining 
why To Jho mJnnt ihnt n onn jmnFixatn bpxifuiih the jairisno nf n/? 

sw ers and outward behavior to the processes of thought, he can outwit w aste 
ful learning By emphasizing occasions for the pupil to analyze, synthesize, 
discnminale, compare, and generalize, be can decrease the amount of mean 
mgless repetition and rote learning Process, discovery, and problem solving 
are not always easj to arrange in classroom situations, but they are to rote 
learning w hat jet planes are to co\ ered ^vagons draivTi by oxen Tlie reader is 
urged to note in this book 

The procedure of teaching the short story described m “Literature Basic Ap 
proaches " Here the teacher divndcs a stor> into its inherent segments and stops 
to discuss each segment m order, buildmg a cumulate c sureness of response at 
the same time that he obser%cs the pupils’ responses during the process of reading 
Tlie procedure of presenting two versions of the same poem or short stor>, one 
a faiUiful version and the otlicr debased, as described m “Imaginative Tlunking ” 
As the pupils discuss vvhicli of the two versions is the belter and v\h>, the teacher 
learns much alxiut the decisions which lit back of their choices 

Oral Language," which stresses the teacher’s role in guiding llic process qf 
dijctission and fn making students aware of process as well is prcxiuct 

Tlie thesis of the first clnpler that understanding langingc is pnxxss is basic to 
actpnring power ovir luipiage. 
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proves to be Mephistopheles’ dead order No one denies the im^rtanee ot 
classiBcaUon as a first step toward bringing order out of chaos The danger 
is to stop there 


How great is the number of readers who think, for example, that a defecbve rhyme 
-bough's house, bush, thrush, hhod, good-is sufficient ground for condemning 
a poem in the neglect of all other considerations Such sticklers like those wth a 
scansion obsession have htfle understanding of poetry We pay attention to ex- 
ternals when we do not know what else to do with a poem * 


And we might add, when we do not know what else to do with any signifi- 
cant learning problem It is always much easier to recite rules of grammar 
than to apply them, or to report on an author’s hfe than to grapple with his 
intention m a literary selection 

In teaching a subject as complex as English, one of the temptations is to 
classify the content by logical analysis of the subject and then allot to each 
classification a block of time Presumably even the punst among classifiers 
does not intend that relationships should never occur between hterature on 
Mondays and grammar on Thursdays, or between composifaon m the fall 
semester and public speaking or hterature in the spring Nevertheless, human 
behavior has not changed since Aristotle noted that the classifications into 
which things are arranged condition what is done with them In the teaclung 
of English separate emphases on aspects like composition, spelling, and oral 
communication never prove as effective as their advocates envision No mat- 
ter how good a teacher s intentions, the classifications tend to be self contained, 
dimmishing valuable relationships and support from other aspects of Eng- 
Ush Furthermore, the classifications, although unquestionably determined by 
the nature of the discipline, lack vilabty for most of the learners, who have 
not themselves made the analysis Psychology has shown us that the learning 
process in adolescents as in all human beings, starts from interest and motive 
and progresses toward a comprehensiveness that enables them to perceive the 
cA a TVin. rriay se«m Wt it is human 

By the mtegrated program advocated in this text, the reader should under- 
stand learning situations which fuse several aspects of English Composition 
and discussion related to the values and concepts illuminated by the study 
of hterature, reading and hbrary skills taught m preparation for a panel dis 
cussion grammar, spelling, the pnnaples of rhetoric or logic, used as means 
to the effective expression of rational and imaginative thinking Central to the 
entire conception of this text, then, is a firm rejecUon of segregated aspects 
of English arranged separately throughout the week or semester Integration 
within the English program is more exacting for both teacher and student- 
and also more interesting more rewardmg-than logical categories arranged 
consecuUvely, so alluring m their neat simphcity, so deceptive in their prom 
ise of efficient order, so disappointing m their results with young learners 

Slx units are included m this volume to illustrate ways m which pro- 
sy A Richards Principles of Lumiry Crrticism (N Y , Harcourt. Brace, 1924), p 24 
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learns to disregard those that "do not count” in his final grade For example, 
a situation like this often arises One of the goals for learning may be to m- 
ciease skill in making pertinent contnbutions to a discussion Peter writes 
skillfully, and he hands in all written assignments on time However, his dis- 
cupion techniques do not improve, he may maintain complete silence, he may 
monopolize, he may insist upon acceptance of his statements without support 
If frequent evaluations do not call liis attention to these deficiencies, he rightly 
decides that the oral goals mean no more to the teacher than they do to him 
Continual, varied, and inclusive evaluation of learning is an essential part of 
teaching, as is illustrated in this volume in many ways 

In the suggeshons for evaluating group interaction m “Oral Language ” 

In the procedure of establishing folders of written work discussed in “Written 
Expression ” 

In the use of cumulative reading lecords to evaluate growth in taste, as de 
scribed in “Literature Basic Approaches ” 

Individual differences In the Greek myth, the giant robber Procrustes 
lay in wait for unwary travelers, who were dragged into his cave and stretched 
or shortened to fit his bed Sometimes the curriculum in English has been 
like Procrustes’ bed, whittling down the bnlbant and wracking those whose 
native abilities were limited Unlike the citizens of Huxley’s Brave New World, 
human beings are not decanted from bottles according to a standard formula 
They vary in many ways— in talent, in energy, in aspiration This is a fact, and 
facts are stubborn things In a nation where almost the entire population of 
junior and senior high school age is in school, this variation m the human 
family overshadows almost all other educational problfims In the .ErighsJj 
class It means great ranges in abihty to read, to handle verbal symbols of 
any kind, to see relationships, and to generahze from principles to applica- 
tions Virtually every method in this book has been written from the authors’ 
hves among such pupils in schools ranging from Virginia to Illinois to Cafi. 
fomia Perhaps, among all the procedures offered, the following may be cit^d 
as notable for their evolution as part of the American pubhc schools’ adapta- 
tion to mass education 

The unit method of instruction, described on p 220 and illustrated by a senes 
of resource umts throughout the book 

The grouping of students within the classroom to handle problems of varying 
complexity 

Guided individual reading to supplement class instruction on a single text 

Permitting pupils whenever possible a choice among alternative ways to learii 

Methods of evaluation that provide for differing levels and for varying rates Qf 
speed m understanding 

Enrichment for able pupils, simpbficahon and a slower pace of learning for 

^ Tides of litcraiy works and Msuil aids mentioned Uiroughout the book are listed in 
Special bibliographies at the end of the text 
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The ideal teacher of English avoids the situation in which the teacher 
does most of the learning attended hy a group of docile spectators whose 
parents pay the bill Tlie pupils must be encouraged to discover and report 
processes by which they gam control of problems There must be silences for 
reflection, long silences of which neither teacher nor pupil is fearful There 
must be time for mistakes and for muddling through and time for evaluation 
of such confusion m order to distill principles for streamlining the next simi- 
lar situation There must be repetibon of the same skill or concept in a va- 
riety of situations wherein the pupil concentrates on the essential features 
which recur, transferring the key elements to new situations Over and over 
again in this book, procedures for teaching composition, hterature, listening, 
or speaking will reflect this concern for process 


Sound evaluQlion The teacher of Enghsh recognizes that sound evalua- 
tion produces sound learning The experiences of many young people lead 
them to think of test and evaluation as synonymous Studying the mean- 
ing of the two words, and the contrast m the emotional overtones each car- 
ries, provides a lesson in language process as well as a means of initiating 
understanding of the scope and the purpose of evaluation in the English class 
A test IS a trial which may or may not result m cnttcal appraisal For many 
pupils tests are dreaded experiences tinged with emotional crisis, preceded by 
cramming and followed by final and irrevocable judgments concerning per- 
sonal merit If the student learns to see tests as both indicating degree of 
progress and giving directions for future learnings, he can develop a healthy 
attitude toward evaluation Belief that appraisal must be continual, varied, 
and inclusive underlies the treatment of evaluation tliroughout this text 
If evaluation is continual, the student realizes its constructive purpose 
Brief, frequent appraisals give him a chance to see what he has accomplished 
and what remains to be learned, they allow lime for him to recoup his losses 
before final assessment must be made Thus, they serve for evidence of im 
provement, for diagnosis, and for motivation Since the scope of each is nar- 
row, the results are not so due as to cause discouragement Contmual evalua- 
tion should dissipate much of the tension occasional over-all testmg seems to 
generate 

If various methods of eslunating progress are used, the pupil learns not 
to overestimate the importance of those written examinations which determine 
only whether the desired response is available at a given time He learns the 
significance of self evaluation and that made by his peers he learns ways of 
gauging progress in oral work, he learns the difference in import of tests that 
call for remembering facts, that requue apphcation of principles, that de- 
mand demonstrations of skillful perfonnance All of these necessary learnings 
tan receive impetus if various methods of evaluating are used 

If evaluation is inclusive, all goals set for learning receive proper em 
phasis yie procedures used for evaluation influence learning in subtle ways 
Although lip service may be paid to auns never evaluated, the pupil soon 
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to the community If an Afghan boy fails to guard the sheep, if a Bohvian girl 
does not know how to weave clothing, tiie community or the family suffers 
Freed— or, more accurately, deprived— of such responsibihties, our own ado 
lescents mevitably expenence considerable drift that delays maturity Nihihsm, 
confusion, and a cynical dependence upon luck and ruthlessness characterize 
the values of numbers of our high school students at an age when, in other 
tunes and places, they would be functioning workers prepanng for mamage 
and molded by the mores of their communities We might well ask ourselves 
how much this lack of responsibility contributes to the adolescents attempt 
to attam security and status by conforming to the standards of his peers To 
what extent does this urge for conformity in youth nurture the adult who 
chooses adjustment to his environment, rather than the development of his inner 
resources, as his ultimate goal? 

Impact of urbanization Another notable feature of our culture, influ 
encmg the schools gro\ving concern with choices in a free society, is the 
tnumph of urbanization with its detrimental impact on the primary social msti 
tutions As the large cities grow larger and the rural population dechnes, the 
dominion of home, community, and church diminishes In many homes both 
parents work, and their children are m school throughout the day, m the 
evening various organizations and mterests frequently disperse the family 
again The vastness of the city, inducing feelings of isolation and anonymity, 
blunts the feeling of community cohesiveness and weakens traditional ties In 
the earlier rural communities the family not only was a necessary economic 
unit but served also to transmit values from one generation to the next Boys, 
as they ploughed or milked with their fathers and uncles, absorbed the pnn 
ciples guiding these men m a settled, slowly changing culture, girls, as they 
sewed or baked Nvith their mothers or older mamed sisters, talked about men 
and famihes and rehgion, assimilating the ^lues by which these women lived 
Most of these adults— unlike many of those today— had not tlie slightest doubt 
that their values were absolute and free from inconsistency Birth, death, mar 
nage, sorrow, and joy were occasions of moment to the entire community We 
gam some realization of how different Amencan life is now if we turn quickly 
from Salingers Catcher m the Rtje to Wilders Our Town or contrast Amows 
The Dollmaker with HucUchernj Finn 

Demands upon the school Is there emerging a neu and different so 
ciety, one in \\hich families, churches, and communibes will further vather 
under tlie impact of technological advancement? We tliink not But during the 
period of adjustment to the unsettling transformabons of cultural change 
schools wall not be able to avoid responsibility for concern wiUi values as well 
as with basic skills and information Wisdom has alwa>s been one of the 
urns of education in a time when man) Ijovs and girls are receiving fewer of 
Ihiir values from their parents md an inert ismg number from tclcMsion com 
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pupils who find It dilGcull to deal with verbal symbols, os m tlie lesson described 
otip 50 

Certainly the sequences of human development affect the vanations 
among students found in every classroom Before a pupil can iviite a long 
paper he must learn how to control the paragraph, before he can summarize 
a panel discussion, he must learn to generabze from a relatively simple dis- 
cussion All the stages of difficulty need to be related to the levels of human 
development through which pupils are passing Adolescents ought neither to 
be forced hke hothouse plants, nor left like Topsy, who “just growed” It is 
the teacher’s responsibility to see that young people mature as rapidly as is 
consistent with sound leammg Yet Rousseau had an important insight when 
he said, ‘Look at the child and see what he is like He is not a miniature 
adult, and your efforts will go to waste if you begin where you, tlie teacher, 
stand instead of at the point which the child has reached ” Every teacher of 
adolescents should bear m mind the motto, Festina lente Too swtft will 
arrwe as tardy as too sloto 

These, then, are crucial aspects of learning which each teacher of Eng- 
lish must consider Only as the content of learning and the form of learning 
become mtimately related does teaching really become an art 

Directing English learning in todays schools 

Because schools are social institutions, the teaching of any subject is af- 
fected by cultural conditions and demands The teaching of Enghsh is strongly 
influenced by the surrounding world The impact of environmental factors on 
language development, the statement of cultural values m bterature, the high 
assessment placed on language proficiency in certain strata of society— such 
interrelationships almost requure the teacher of Enghsh to view his perception 
of the way students leam language and literature against the social scene Thus 
the teacher of English needs to consider both the general role of tJie school m 
American culture and the special ways in which society influences leammg in 
his classroom ® 


Effect of non-responsibihty When an Amencan teacher stands aside and 
tries to view his pupils with the perspecUve of historical detachment, he sees 
one strange and disturbing feature, the long false dawn betvv een childhood and 
maturity In no other era of history and m few contemporary cultures have ado 
lescents been consigned to such a long period of non responsibihty In most 
tunes and places, young people mature through fulfilling obligations important 


8 Teachers who have not completed some study of school and society m their nreoara- 

tory programs will find the following books particularly helpful Jam^ B Con^t%he 

American "‘8^ School Today (NV, McGraw HiU, 1959), pp 1 9, Margiet S’ The 
School in American Culture (Cambndge, Mass, Harvard U Press IQ'rll Rnlv f ir w 
hurst and Bernice Nengarten, Society iSf Educilu^n (Boston I Bacon C 

vard University, Committee on the ObjecUves of a General Education m a 
Cenerol Education in a Free Society (Cambndge, Mass , Harvard U Press, 1945) ^ 
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jcs, and their peers, society will bend the school, its instrument, to a concern 
With value choices 

Values and the teaching of English If anyone in the secondary school 
IS concerned with discriminating among values, that person is the teacher of 
English Yet he hnows that helping mdividuals find their values is one of the 
most dehcate of all enterprises The older cloying repetition of moral precepts 
has collapsed as surely as the more recent total rejection by the schools of all 
responsibility The direction the schools may now take is a middle ground, one 
that serves as a conclusion to the Rockefeller Report ” 

We would not wish to impose upon students a rigidly defined set of values 
Each student is free to vary the nature of his commitoient But their freedom must 
be understood in its true light We believe that the individual should be free and 
morally responsible the two are inseparable The fact that we tolerate differing 
values must not be confused with moral neutrality Such tolerance must be built 
upon a base of moral commitment otherwise it degenerates into a flaccid indiffer- 
ence, purged of all belief and devotion 

In short we wish to allow wide latitude in the choice of values but we must 
assume that education is a process that should be infused with meaning and pur- 
pose, that everyone will have deeply held beliefs that every young American will 
wish to serve the values which have nurtured him and made possible his education 
and his freedom as an individual 

This text IS very much concerned with values The final chapter is a state- 
ment of conviction about the role of the English teacher One human being 
sharing with younger human beings the ethical and esthetic values which ani- 
mate the teaching of English and give meaning to life 
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Language as stjmholtsyn 

In theory, language as symbolism is a concept readily understood, yet in 
practice, language, perhaps because as children we learned it unconsciously, 
tal^es on a more substantial quality, seeming almost to have a life of its oivn 

Speech, the primary symbolism The basis for the study of language is 
speech, tlie primary symbolism of experience Writing is secondary Cassirer 
writes, “Psychologists are unanimous in emphasizing that xvithout insight into 
the true nature of speech our knowledge of the human mind would remain 
perfunctory and inadequate ” * Psychologists mterpret the dehght that every 
normal child shows in learmng and repeating names as his attempt to under- 
stand and control the objective world Using the name as a focus of thought, 
he begins to bring some meaning and order to his hitherto vague perceptions 
and uncertain feelmgs Language is tlie instrument for interpretmg and or- 
ganizing expenence It is the means used to control environment or, control 
failing, to make appropriate adjustments 

Symbol and thing symbolized Students need help m understanding the 
significance of language as symbohsm, they need help m ndding themselves 
of the notion that the word is the thmg Certainly children cannot distinguish 
behveen the symbol and the thing the language symbohzes First words, so 
closely integrated into the context of the total experience, seem not names to 
describe it but identical with it To the child, mama stands not for the mother 
alone, but for anyone who takes care of his needs, it stands also for his saUs 
faction in feehng comforted and protected This congeries of perceptions and 
feelings creates an aura of magic around some words that persists throughout 
life Thus, although the word as mere r^resentabon of the thmg wins easy 
intellectual acceptance, actions often belie this understandmg Only intensive 
study of the charactenstics of language helps underline this knowledge so that 
it works for the student in his daily life 

Personal qualxUj of language 

Language differs witli each individual Each responds differently to what 
might seem to be the same environmental stimuli, each attempts to exercise 
control m his own particular way Guided by his past experience and his im 
mediate needs, he uses language to interpret and integrate present stimuli 
and thus forge new experiences, never quite the same for any bvo persons 
This all pervasive, highly individualized quality of language is a source of its 
power, hut does create problems 

^ Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Jfan (New Ha\en, Conn \ale U Press 1944), in the 
paperbound edition (Garden City, N\ , Doubleday Anchor 1953), this quotation appcari. 
on p 169 
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Language as Dynamic Process 

How beautiful that first slow word 
To hm who found it. 

To those who heard, 

Sack tn the shadowy dawn of Time 

—AUTHOR U^'K^O^VN 


PERSPECTIVE 

“Give me the nght word and the nght accent, and I will move the world ” * 
Thus Joseph Conrad pays tribute to the power of language to influence 
thought, feeling and action Language is indeed the Archimedian le\ er which 
allows each of us to exercise some degree of control over his individual world 
By means of language we enrich and sharpen our thinking, share our experi 
ence with others, receive and transmit the great ideals of our civihzation 
Therefore, the fulfillment of our roles as individuals, as participants in an 
otganiied society, as members of the human race depends significantly upon 
the extent of our mastery of the linguistic process 

Language, thought, and feelmg are interrelated Problems concerning all 
three are necessarily complex because their roots are deeply embedded in the 
intricate problems of mdividual and social behavior For language does not 
“iiVaiid iiom oi rcm ■pas'alWi dueUl Escpununce Wt completely inter- 
penetrates with it’ 2 The development of language is man’s most important 
accomplishment, learning to use language efiectively is the most comphcated 
task confrontmg an mdividual, because language embraces most of life 


Basic Characteristics of language 


Three basic characteristics of language account, in large measure, for 
both its power and its complexity Language is a symbohsm-but only a 
symbolism-of experience, it is highly individual, its meaning differing from 
person to person, it is growing and changmg, never static 


» Joseph Conrad A Familiar Preface Personal Record (NY Doubleday Page 1923) 

2 Edward Sapir Culture Language and Personality ed by David G Mandelbaum 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles U of Calif Press 1957), p 8 
18 
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Language change 

Language normally changes— constantly in speech but not necessarily m 
wnting Tins change, not controlled by conscious effort on the part of man, 
IS inherent m natural growth No one knows how language started nor in any 
final sense liow, in its initial stages, it evolved We do know it came into being 
in answer to mans need, and as mans life becomes more compIe\, the Ian 
guage grows and alters to enable him to deal with tliese complexities The 
same holds true for the language of each individual Understanding change as 
basic to all language vvill help tlie student appreciate the importance of this 
characteristic in determining meaning, it \\ill illuminate tlie idea that lan- 
guage, an integral part of life, is never static 

Change in word meaning Change can be more readily observed in the 
meaning of words, since alterations m the structure of language occur slowly 
Direct the student to almost any page in an unabndged dictionary There he 
^vlII discover tliat many words arise, gain temporary popularity, and tlien 
either become an accepted part of tlie language or fall into disuse Words that 
are attempting to gam a footliold are labeled either colloquial (phone, quitter) 
or slang (rock and roll), tlie first more respectable but both rated below the 
hterary level, the great bulk of words are those sanctioned by present usage, 
the third group includes tlie archaic, tliose rarely used ( howbeii for altlioiigji ) , 
and the obsolete, those no longer conveying a meaning previously granted 
(abandon for banish ) Some of tlie first group will undoubtedly die, others, if 
they gam general acceptance, will join tlie second group m later dictionaries 

Usage, the criterion Who is responsible for creating new words or for 
sending forth old ones charged witli new meaning^ Normally it is an anony- 
mous process, fundamentally tlie same for all innovations, whetlier they ap- 
pear first m tlie literary language or in the vernacular Originators of boUi 
are motivated by tlie same desires— novelty or economy of expression Some 
oae corns a word which gams tentative acceptance, it may flourish for only a 
short time, or it may hve for centunes WTierem lies the difference? Why do 
some words quickly die, while otliers prosper? It is not that one is of more 
lowly ongm than the other Many words, standard today, began life as slang 
before finally achieving a secure place in the language Every word has its 
chance for survival, but it must win its own way Usage is the only criterion 
Nothing can force a new term into the language if people will not use it, nor 
can anyone keep it out If it satisfies a semantic need, it remains Tlie people 
3re Uie final arbiters 

^^1len does a word enter a language^ Students cm learn from tlie un 
abndged diclionarv that for the vast majority the time cm onl> be approx* 
‘mated Tliere is a close analog) between the v ocabularj of an indivulu il and 
^‘at of a people We cannot tell with anj ccrtaint) when wc acquired the 
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Source of meaning Since the Tvord is not lire flung for which il sfands, 
there is no necessary connection behveen its sound and its sense In the normal 
process a word derives meaning tlirough the force of custom and convention, 
It gams currency because human beings have agreed, for the most part un 
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force to strike down Goliatli Pictures are the mind’s stock in trade, the un- 
known must be reached through the known 

Students are likely to think of metaphor as embroidery for poetical ideas, 
they must learn to consider it as an intrinsic part of the warp and woof of 
language They need to recognize extension of meaning through metaphor as 
a fundamental principle of language development— in all probability, the most 
important means by which language has grown and adapted itself to fit our 
changing needs 


Role of Languoge in Leorning 

As the language of a people grows and changes with experience, so too 
does that of an individual All education, whether within the classroom or 
without, IS effected by extending the experience of the learner, in each ex- 
tension, language plays a significant role In helping the young child acquire 
language power, teachers are aware of the necessity, first, of providing oppor 
tumties for him to enlarge his experience, and then of helping him find ap 
propnate words to clarify and organize it The same holds true whatever the 
age or degree of advancement of the learner, understanding comes not from 
deahng with words alone but rather with the things for which the words 
stand Each extension of experience creates new language needs and forces 
the acquisition of new language power The vocabulary and concepts of 
geometry differ from those of algebra, those of the automobile mechanic from 
those of the television engineer The person whose associates represent a wide 
range of backgrounds is likely to have a greater facility with language because 
he has been forced to use it m widely varying situations 

Wendell Johnson, exploring the relation between the mastery of the lin- 
guistic process and the development of the productive personahty, places on 
the lowest level of development the unreflective individual who learns by 
rote, beheves what he is told, and attempts to regulate his hfe by slogans and 
formulas, at the other extreme is the person who, possessing a richly developed 
language for talking about his language, is effective in thinking about his 
thinking m judging his judgments, and in evaluating his evaluations ® An un 
derstanding of language as dynamic process offers a basis upon which such 
mastery can be built 


Concepts for the Student 

For intelligent practice in the mastery of language, the student needs to 
understand four basic principles, principles he sees illustrated daily The 

® Wendell Johnson Symbolic Processes in Personality Development ' ETC A Review of 
General Semantics Vol 8 No 1 (Autumn 1051) This paper was prepared at the re- 
QUest of tlie Fact Finding Committee of the Midcentury WTiitc House Conference on 
Children and Youtli 
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greater part ot our personal word store, bnt looking back, we realize that each 
different area of experience contributed its quota Perhaps when we learned 
to drive a cat, clutch took on new significance, if we learned to sew and cook, 
we may have noticed that baste was used for two entirely different processes 
Occasionally we remember with startling vividness when we first met certain 
colorful words and added them to our possession, but for most we cannot be 
exact as to the time This much only do we know delinitely-when the expen- 
ence of existence changes, either for an individual or for a people, so too does 
the language 

Some young people are first attracted to the study of language through 
the romantic story of words Knowledge of their etymology gives glimpses of 
times long past The student should know that the English language, particu- 
larly vn its everyday aspects, derived from the Anglo Saicon, that as a result of 
the Norman conquest in 1066 it was greatly modified m both vocabulary and 
structure, that its words have been borrowed from every nation under the 
sun Each new experience of Britain, and later of the United States, has been 
mirrored in the language Thus words give us pictures of the past, they recall 
the impact of constantly expanding horizons— Christianity, the Crusades, the 
mdustnal revolution, the world wars, the advances made in science and in- 
vention Words coined today continue the pictunzation, giving philologists 
of the future glimpses of the customs, fashions, and bebefs of the present So 
the change continues as long as the language lives 

Mdophorkot exiension of meoning Although little is definitely known 
about the origins of language, certainly m the beginning words were few The 
number is still relatively small, yet we can talk about a multi million things 
How did the first word take on new meanings? That the chief way was meta- 
phorical seems logical Supposedly, the process goes something like this En- 
countering a new phenomenon and having no precise way to describe it, the 
speaker seizes upon a word denobng something similar and uses it figuratively, 
the context making the sense apparent As the process repeats itself, the con- 
cept of the word gradually grows to include more and more meanings An 
unabridged dictionary furnishes specific examples 

Our own observation furtlier substantiates the theory Contemporary 
\snters m describing unusual phenomena inevitably draw upon metaphorical 
language to make the phenomena comprehensible to the general reader Thus, 
the number and kinds of atoms in a molecule are compared to the make up 
of a baseball team, the minuteness of the atom is made somewhat more under- 
standable when we are told that those in a drop of water the size of the 
earth would be only about as big as a basketball One writer * compares scien- 
tists tr>ing to smash atoms with boys throwing rocks at a coal pile The atoms 
are pieces of coal, the protons and deuterons, rocks, the electric voltage, the 
arms of the boys The C)clotron provides a "merry go round” to energize par- 
ticles on the same pnnciple that David’s whirling of the stone gave it sufficient 
* Robert D Potter, loung Peopla Book of Atomic Energy (NY , McBiide 1946) 
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member of a social group Both considerations are important, although hu- 
man relations are a crucial factor in any life, man hves mostly with himself 
The mdividuals capacity for inner g^o^vth is the determmmg factor in his 
ability to maintain satisfying relationships, for if he cannot live in harmony 
^vlth himself, he cannot hve in harmony with otliers 

Because we are human, inherent m our nature are constructive forces 
which urge us to strive for self-realization Because we are individual, these 
stnvmgs lead to diverse goals and to different values Both aspects of moti- 
vation-human and individual— deserve consideration * 

Common drives Three powerful dnves common to all men are mastery, 
love, and freedom In the normal personality they exist side by side, never 
mutually exclusive, one reacts on the other, either reinforcmg or restricting 
The problem is one of balance and control * 

Mastery We are e^do^ved by nature with the impulses of self assertion 
and xvith the emotions of self sabsfachon and pnde Upon these, realistic 
self respect and self confidence can be biult Normally, the drive for mastery 
shows itself in healthy stnvmgs for competencies to meet the challenges of 
life, gone awry, it may expend its force in attempts to use others for selfish 
purposes In achieving mastery, the individual must choose among the 
values in his culture, he has to decide which are worth fighting for and which 
ment compromise or rejection 

\\Tien given free rein, aggressive tendencies make us inconsiderate of 
others, resentful of restraints, impaUent of attempts at guidance, determined 
fo have our wa) in atf matters lI’Yien under controf, they make for efficiency 
and wortliwhile accomplishment As soon as we are emotionally able to accept 
the fact that we cannot be supenor in all things, that we cannot fulfill all our 
desires, we begin to discriminate, we begin to explore our potential, to com- 
mit ourselves to the goals that seem most important Thus the beginning of a 
sense of %a]ucs is bom 

Lolc Lo\e is a profound urge to prcser\e and extend life in all its main- 
festations— a reaching out for union watli all living forces that protect, corn- 
fort, and sustain It includes lo>c of male, of famil>, of friends, of work, of 
humamt), of God— all the wonders of the mind and spirit It is acceptance and 
afiirmation of life in its totalit) 

■ Since llus Is not a text on p!>>cliolo{U» no attempt has been mxdc to tlisaiss all dn\^5 
Indiultxl arc onl> thost lliat ma> be useful in helping’ students cxaUiate hnsuage and ht* 
erature For amphRcation of the ideas expressed here, tcaclicrs may ulsh to consult the 
tefermces at the end of the chapter 

•Karen Uontc). hturosis cnif Human Groteth The StniKRie totcan! Stlf Ucahzcthn 
(\\ Norton 10S5) 

'“Cordon Allport, RccomfnR Paste Crmift/rrcltofu for a Psi/clwlof^y vf rcrsonaltiy 
(Ncv. Hasm, \alc U Tress 10^) 

" I rich hionmi, for llhtulf (N1; Ittnclurt, 10-17), Tin \n of (N^ 

U-trprr, 1050) 
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concepts to be discussed here ore not intended to present an exhaustive 
explanation of the way language works* They are, hovvever, ideas that se dom 
fail to pique the interest of students of both low and high intellectual caliber 
Offering concrete manifestations of the symbolic, personal, and changing 
quahty of language, these four concepts furnish a background for under- 
standing how language functions m thinking and in communication Lan- 
guage IS used for a purpose factors of context affect meaning, the statement 
conveys diverse meanings, language approaches accuracy only as it approaches 
conformity to reality'’ 


Language is used for a purpose 

Language is always used for a purpose, it is intended to do specific 
things either for the user or the recipient The boy on the playground who 
says I can lick you ” may be trying either to bolster his osvn confidence or 
to intimidate his opponent, he may be attempting to do both The person who 
upon a chance encounter exclaims, “Isn’t it a beautiful day?’ may be ex- 
pressing his exuberance at his own feebng of well being, or he may be trying 
to cement the bonds of fellowship important to all men In short, we may use 
language either to clarify our own thmkmg and express our own feelings and 
ideas, or we may use it to accomplish some purpose with others 

To understand purpose m the use of language, the student needs to gain 
insight concerning motwatton as well as knowledge of the general purposes 
for which men use language 

HUMAN MOTIVATION 

Language is an integral part of human behavior Therefore, an under- 
standing of the purpose for its use demands awareness of the qualities in 
human beings which infiuence thinking, feeling, and action What do we 
know about man that will help us discover what is likely to hold his inter- 
est? What are the motives underlying his conduct? We know the answer to 
such deeply significant quesUons is never simple But we do know that the 
answer lies m the basic human needs-basic because they are either ingrained 
in human nature or have been built up by our culture Often the two may 
be in conflict 

The most important concept for the student to assimilate concerning 
motivation is that it is infinitely complex, it can never be reduced to a formula 
This complexity arises from the fact that man is both an individud and a 

* See selected readings at the end of tiie chapter 

* Throughout this text “reality rrfers lo die essence of anything in all its aspects as it 

would be perceived by an all wise observer Since human senses are limited perceptions 
are often inaccurate The way an individual defines his situation constitutes’ for him its 
reality This interpretation of events upon which the individual acts is someUmes called 
‘functional reality, its key contained in the unique background of each participant in 
any situation Thus functional reality not only differs with each person but being partial 
and incomplete differs in some degree from reality See Earl C Kelley. Education for 
Wliat Is Real (N 'Y . Harper, 1947) ' 
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a specific effect In analyzing appeals, however, students need to keep in mind 
that categories are made to serve the purpose of tlie user and that labels are 
merely a matter of convenience Yet they must realize further that some moti 
vation, however complex and difficult to classify, underhes all human achon 
Although six divisions are discussed m the folloNving example, students usually 
do better to devise their own classifications and terminology 


Protection 


Possessions 


Power 


Prestige 


Stimulation 


Appeals to human behovior 

Use of every means within our power to protect all that is peculiarly 
ours— life, health, comfort, opinions— and to avoid embarrassnient 
and worry 

Young Harcourt, confused in his sense of values, in Morley Cal 
laghan’s The Snob , Macbeth s Hter murders, actuated by a 
desire to be safely dius ’ 

Saving money, securmg property, adding to possessions, collecting— 
among adolescents, such things as match covers, sweaters, rec 
ords, etc , the acquisitive instmct apparent even in small children 
—mine is a word learned early 

Tom Sawyer s propensity for trading distorting and debasing of the 
drive in the madness of the sea captain and his son in Where the 
Cross « Made and m the warped natures of the principal charac 
ters m The LtHlc Foxes 

Desire to accomplish our aims, to maintain our freedom and inde- 
pendence, the pursuit of knowledge, research in saence, belief 
that we have the capacity to do a creditable job, to build a satis 
fying way of living 

Necessity for confidence m the pover to surmount obstacles the 
theme of ' The Fifty first Dragon , Marty’s efforts to make a pUce 
for himself in his group, m ‘The New Kid , the mothers efforts 
to control the life of her son, m The Silver Cord, the symbolic 
presentation of e\eryman’s story of aspiration and frustrabon, m 
The Great God Brown 

Desire for approval of our characters acUons, abilities, opinions 
even our possessions 

The family in Confessional, each member reluctant to admit his 
wallmgness to accept a bribe because he thinks he would be re- 
pudiating standards the others hold inviolable, the French peasant 
destroyed b> the unjust contempt of his fellow citizens m ‘The 
Piece of Stnng , the couple m Sham, afraid tliey will lose face 
wath their friends if the burglar finds notlnng worth taking from 
their home 

Need for plijsieal mental, emotional stimulation tra\elmg, partici 
paling m sports, cultivating hobbies, attending lectures and plavs, 
reading books, vasiting art galleries listening to music 
Undoubledlj, tins drive supplies partial motivation for persons In 
Volvcd in feats requiring daring and stamina— the >onng scienUjt 


'“vee Bcrtnnd Snrin« of Iliiman ^etjon ^ Atlantic VoJ 19^ No 3 (Nfart-J* 

1952) ' 
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LANGUAOE, thought, and FEEliNG 
Love IS »U o£ one piece, growing out of a healthy self-regard Fromm 
presents cogent arguments to support his behef that what roan does to others 
he does to himself “ This spirit of mutuality, this capacity to give and to 
receive, is love’s keynote Unpossessive, those who truly love go about the 
hnsiness of hving, knoiving that everyone has a right to his own integrity, 
they know life is so inBnitely varied that dependence for personal fulfillment 
upon any single individual or upon any one thing is a delusion Hence rejec- 
tions, real or fancied, can be borne more philosophically Love, rightly con- 
ceived, helps us meet the demands of life 

Freedom Every person needs the freedom to develop his potential at 
his own rate He needs the right to experiment, to find his own answers, to 
agree or disagree, to make his own mistakes, to reach his own decisions In no 
otliei way can he acquire the independence necessary for emotional maturity 
Freedom, of course, has realistic limitations and carries its own responsi- 
bility, my freedom must not interfere with yours The wisdom of discretion 
insures the balance between too much and too little 

A selfish desire to be completely free may have serious consequences, 
It may deprive us of the healthy fnction of experience, the stimulation of the 
give and take of social interaction We cannot escape the fact that we exist 
not alone as individuals but as members of society as well Wisely, we refrain 
from emotional involvement with the non essentials in our environment, but 
commitment to nothing means withdrawal from real living Such withdrawal 
takes Its loll, it saps the energy, blunts the emotions, and dissipates zest for 
life Tlie drive for freedom, misused, obstructs the development of the human 
potential, rightly used, it is an invigorating force conducive to personal 
growtli 

Varying individual motivation Since each person develops m his own 
particular context, general human drives lead to diverse values, and goals 
differ wth each individual Personality derives not only from the previously 
discussed driv cs, but is influenced by heredity, culture, and environment 
Each individuals potential and his degree of control over cultural and en- 
vironmental factors determine the direction and the intensity of his drives for 
mastery, freedom, and love 

II IS (lifficull to generalize about personal motivation because personal 
s-alucs are so diverse We can, however, isolate certain incentives to be- 
lianor siliich seem to operate in our culture The classification suggested 
here, certainly not intended os deliniUve, was first made inductively by high 
school students tliemselvcs under leaclier guidance Ordinarily an hour spent 
with tcicnsion or magazines «iH yield enough examples to form the basis for 
organization, since appeals found m tliese media are often designed to achieve 

»» Fromm, M<Jn for Himself, pp 225 B, Art of Loving, nn 1-133 
AUporl, BocomJng pp 21 W 
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of all the facts and where personal feelings intrude, it is extremely difficult 
to assess accurately tlie forces which determine our own behavior or that 
of others 

Basic needs and language proficiency Man devised language to meet 
his needs, he uses it to gain his purposes Thus understanding how these 
needs affect both an individuals purpose and the means he selects to accom 
plish it is an integral part of tlie study of language in any particular situa- 
tion, such understanding assumes an important role in achieving language 
proficiency Awareness of how our motivating desires play their part in our 
thoughts and feelings will make us more effective as human beings An 
appreciation of the force of these basic needs is vital whether we are trying to 
mterpret the world in which we hve or are attemptmg to communicate with 
others 

GENERAL PURPOSES OF LANGUAGE 

Although the particular purpose for the use of language at a particular 
tune must always be determined, the student wiU be helped in organizing 
the problem by a consideration of the general purposes for which language 
IS used to maintain rapport, to inform, to convmce, to persuade, to communi- 
cate expenence in esthetic form 

The student meets the first four purposes continually in his daily use of 
language, they overlap, one frequently being used to support and reinforce 
another The fifth pertains to hterature ” Study of these purposes— illustrated 
in the follo^vlng discussion by reference to those who use language with 
mtegnty— ^vlll increase the student’s awareness of tlie part intention plays in 
thinking, communication, and expression 


To maintain rapport In its simplest form, maintaining rapport is exem- 
plified by the conversation which takes place upon chance encounters with 
strangers and casual acquamtances when convention demands that we speak 
in order to avoid seeming rude Such examples can lead students to see that 
this use of everyday language operates not pnmanly for the communication 
of ideas but for the estabhshment of appropriate social relationships On 
such occasions we are careful to introduce subjects immediately establishing 

The terminology and clossiiication gjveo Jiere represent a choice among manj Students 
of language, although in general agreement of its uses select different labels and cite 
gones Each chooses the one appropnate for his purpose, e g , Joshua W hatmough Lan 
guogc A Modern Srjntkesis (I^ndon SecLer & R irburg 1050^, pp SSff, dmdes Jan 
guage into four categories mformatue, dynamic emotive, and esthetic \Ian> speech 
tcTts gi\e five to inform, to comincc, to mo\c to action, to entertain to impress For 
some classes two puiposes are often sufficient to gi\e information and to influtnct feeling 
Tlie teacher must decide wliat classification wall mabc the nature of Iinguagc more com 
prchcnsiblc to liis students 

‘^Although the basic pnnciplcs of Iin^iiagc underlie all fisc purposes this chapter is 
foiiccrncd pnnnnl> with tlie first four liter cluplcrs dealing willi imaginaluc tluriVing 
and lilcfar> appreciation arc pcrtmcnl to the fifth 
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jn Kon Tth, Ae mountain cbmbers in Amopurna Assuredly too, 
the drive is necessary for sustained learning, the English classroom 
offers a chance for varied intellectual and emotional stimuhtion 
as we share the excitement of the characters m Treasure Island, 
follow the devious thinking of Fortunate in The Cask of Amon 
tilhdo’ relive the tragic expenemies of the pilot m Night Flight, 
enjoy the humor of Ogden Nash, contemplate the wonders of life 
with the poets 

Spiritinl Need for a belief m something greater than self, the quality m man 

Security which is dissatisfied widi the matenal only, which gropes toward 

the ideal, need for developing a satisfying philosophy of living, 

0 one which will recognize man's moral and altruistic aspirations 
The man and his wife in Dust of the Road, choosing peace of mind 
in preference to ill gotten wealth, the motivating force of CordeUa 
in King Lear and of Banquo m Macbeth 

Drives to action are intrinsically neither good nor bad, they are merelv 
forces to he reckoned with Those that are legitimate in our culture may have 
cither beneficial or detrimental effects In infancy, man’s egocentric wants 
predommate, as he progresses toward mental and emotional maturity, his 
desires broaden to include the moral and the spiritual Drives to action are 
good in that striving to satisfy the fundamental wants has resulted in much 
of what IS called progress both for the individual and for the race, they have 
e\il consequences only when uncontrolled One may be so overriding that it 
thwarts development ot the human personality in The Scarlet Letter, Dim 
mesdale’s desire to maintain his reputation One may become so strong that 
ruthless attempts at fulfillment may crush others Macbeth’s drive for power 
The problem is one of recognition and control 

Complexiiy of motivation Continual emphasis on the complexity of 
motwation disabuses an occasional student of the mistaken idea that knowl- 
edge of basic needs gives liim a quick formula for manipulating others As 
he becomes more perceptive of the intricacies of behavior, he learns there is 
no quick formula He can readily see that some human bemgs selfishly use 
a knowledge of powerful drives m attempts to influence others, he must 
develop awareness in order to protect himself Understanding helps him 
guard against the unscrupulous, whether the too insistent salesman or the 
unprincipled demagogue Continued experience with hlerature, continued 
effort to understand human behavior, lead him to reahze that motives for 
crucial action arc never simple Tlie reasons for our behaving m a certain 
wa> are almost aluajs complicated, often we may not entirely comprehend 
them ourselves It is eas> to understand motivation for action in principle. 
It IS comparatively easy to understand it m relation to fictional characters 
where the author has given the necessary information and we are able to be 
somewhat objective, m life, liowcver. where we are seldom in possession 
isS<x-Ftomm Mtcflmlnp Sipir Culturg, Lan^mi,e. ami PcrsomUUj pp 121-123 
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plishment of this purpose is not easy The complex nature of language makes 
precise communication difficult Any English teacher is aware of the seem- 
ingly inordinate amount of time spent in many classes in helping the student 
say exactly what he means 

On the other hand, if the information does not seem pertinent to the 
listener, as often happens in the classroom, the task becomes increasmgly 
difficult Then the teacher, using the present interests of his students to spark 
curiosity, strives to extend those interests by moving from the known to the 
unknown, by connecting the new facts with the famihar He tries to picture 
events vividly, using concrete examples to illuminate salient points He makes 
judicious use of repetition and summary In short, he tries to relate the infor- 
mation to the experience of his students so that the facts will seem important 
and thus will be remembered Just as teachers use these principles in trying to 
foster the interest which wiW make facts vital, so too students must try to 
do the same m their speaking and miting 

Professional writers know the necessity for presenting facts m a way to 
pique curiosity The wide appeal of non fiction today can be partially ex- 
plamed by the fact that writers, knowing the widespread curiosity about 
many facets of the fast changing world, offer explanations in a guise that 
both interests and informs— witness such books as Conquest of the North and 
South Poles and The Sea Around Us, such factual television programs as en- 
lighten the Viewer concerning advancements in science and medicine 

To convince One who seeks to convince is desirous only of securing 
agreement, the appeal is to the understanding Any attempt to convince uses 
facts Here however, the reasoning as to what the facts mean and the lan- 
guage which presents this reasoning assume greater importance From the 
same "facts mdividuals arrive at different conclusions Therefore, m attempt- 
ing to convince, the speaker frequently meets resistance He thus proceeds 
cautiously, starting \vith ideas he knows are non controversial, he examines 
the opposing vie\vpoints fairly and dispassionately, admitting the strengths 
and showing the weaknesses, he relies heavily on facts and evidence, takmg 
care to present a complete and logical picture, if possible, he uses testimony 
from competent and acceptable authonties for reinforcement 

Often, attempts to convince are but preludes to attempts to persuade At 
hmes, however, conviction is an end in itself For evample, many post- 
mortems held by students after football games have no other purpose than 
to show how the losers might ha\e won if the strategy had been different 
The usual aim of writers concerned with an explanation or interpretation of 
past e\ ents— critics dealing wath the works of authors no longer livang or 
WTilers presenting a fresh viewpoint on an historical event— is to convince 
the reader of Uic validity of the argument For instance, Bruce Gallons 
article, '\Mio Really Won at Gettysburg? presents evidence to sliow that 

” Sclurcfay Vol 40 No 21 (June 15 1957) 
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a comn,on meeUng ground Renraxks atouL the weather, " 

person’s heal*, inconsequenhal comments upon unimportant topics-all of 
These seem trivial only if we mistake the purpose for an informative one They 
are anything but trivial uhen we understand the real purpose-securing rap 

port with others , , , i 

A further dimension of this purpose is lUustrated by the writer or speaker 
whose sole aim is to entertain, to arouse interest for the moment If informa- 
tion is given, it is incidental He may dejl m humor, anecdotes, exaggerations, 
the strange, the incongruous— anything he thinks will genuinely please his 
listener or reader Some magazines mmntain regujar features whose mam 
purpose IS entertainment— for example, “Post Scripts in the Saturday Evening 
Post Many after dinner speakers, those conducting story hours for children, 
and the accomplished raconteur furnish other examples 

But tins aim "has wider implications, communication ’oeing a two-way 
process, securing rapport is basic to the achievement of the other purposes of 
language Obviously, if one is irntaled or distracted by such things as msin- 
ccnl>, tactlessness, or ineptness on the part of speaker or writer, communi- 
cation may be blocked In like manner, a speaker, sensing a hostile or dis- 
paraging attitude, is bkely either to withdraw or to dissipate his forces trying 
to cope mth the ambivalence of the situation 

^Vlllle students may be intuitively nware of the desirability of maintaining 
rapport in any social situation, they n^ed help m acquiring respect for that 
large segment of language used for the legitimate purpose of oiling the ma- 
chinery of social intercourse They can see that rapport is achieved most 
consistently by those who have formed the habit of considering others Group 
work IS one effective means of providing opportunities to foster this habit 
Working in small groups on any of the problems which are a part of learnmg 
English, the student has a chance to use language in a situation which he 
can help control ” Here he can become aware of the necessity of noticing 
not only wlnt is said but why it is said, of interpreting vocal tones and facial 
expression Here he can assume responsibility for bringing out the diffident, 
for softening the too brusque remark, for guiding discussion into productive 
channels Teaching students liow to work in groups is rewarded by the knowl- 
edge that the giaduall) increasing skills they show will be useful to them 
alwajs For sensitiiity to the other person m any situation, whether formal 
or informal, is essential to maintaimiig the harmony necessary to make lan- 
guage function 


To Inform Tlie aim of information is to increase knowledge If the facts 
are latal to the recipient, the only problem is to explain clearly, the informant 
uses simple hnguage, being careful to include all necessary details Writers 
of maninls tclUng us how to get the most out of our car or television set 
stnio onI> for clarit> Even with an interested audience, however, the accom- 
»* Tlie group mclhocl of teaching b discu#s«d in Chapter 9, “Oral Language,’ pp 434-35 
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in making choices, the student must leam to take emotional tendencies into 
account Assimilation of tlic idea tliat language is used for a purpose, a pur- 
pose that cannot be divorced from the psychological aspects of liiiman be 
havior, makes the concept of language as dynamic process more compre- 
hensible to him 

Factors of context affect 7neaning 

The total context of any language situation is a fabnc of many inter- 
woven strands, each making its contribution to the texture of the whole Al- 
tliough the various aspects are treated Iiere as if they were distinct, in prac- 
tice such arbitrary division is not possible, since all interact to make a closely 
integrated unit The personal clement ts the unifying force All other factors 
must be seen in relation to the user of language, for only in use does language 
become a hving thing 

We bring to any environmental stimulus not only our mood of the 
moment but the sum of all our past expenences, each bearing its own intel- 
lectual and emotional significance Both influence evaluations and may at 
times completely block a rational response Illustrations come instantly to 
mind Teachers can bear witness timt student attitudes toward a subject are 
sometimes influenced by frustrations having nothing to do with the par- 
ticular classroom— a clash witli parents, a misunderstanding with a friend 
These can form part of the context and act as a hindrance to effective think- 
ing and communication Again, approval of a speakers personal life or his 
political doctnnes may create a bias which lulls listeners into unthinking 
acceptance of all his statements, whatever their vahcfity, disapproval may 
have the opposite effect Similarly, from one we accept a criticism, from an 
other we reject it, even if both are stated in identical terms The personal 
element necessarily dominates the context in which language occurs 

Verbal denotation Understanding the literal meaning of the verbal 
context IS basic to exact interpretation An isolated word is rarely significant, 
it must be considered in its verbal context, for words, chameleon hke, take On 
color from their surroundings The number of things m existence so far exceecis 
the number of words in the language, that most words must assume various 
shades of meamng We may, for example, hsten to a musical round, give a 
round of applause, watch a round of a prize fight, take a round trip, climb a 
round of a ladder, fire a round of ammunition, speak of the national debt in 
round numbers, and so on and on Always we consult the verbal context to 
ascertain the meamng intended If the dues given there leave us in doubt, if 
our knowledge of etymology fails us, we then, but not until then, turn to the 
dictionary It will serve as a guide, but only as a guide, to mterpretatioii, 

It will not give infalhble answers The information found tliere requires 
cntical appraisal The historian of language has recorded what various words 
have meant m the past, he has directed attention to areas of meaning, since 
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the real wmner was not the North but all the American people, since the 
battle symhohzes 'the direction of the American dream 


To persuade To persuade or to move to action is the most difficult pur- 
pose to achieve, because in persuasion the final appeal is to the volition and 
most human beings are reluctant to change It is difficult because everyone 
has reasons, often deeply hidden and unVnovvn, for clinging to famihar ways, 
and because action may mean giving up opmions hved with a long time, over- 


coming fears, altering habits 

Two aspects of this purpose should be considered with high school stu- 
dents At times, a speaker is trying to secure action from those who are al- 
ready convinced they should adopt the course suggested but fail to hve up 
to tbeir convictions Most individuals believe they should be punctual m keep 
mg appointments, do the ]ob they are hired to do, obey the laws The per- 
suader does not need to convince, instead, he tnes to so vitalize the recipient s 
sense of responsibility that the desired action will follow Most sermons, 
pep talks and "inspirational books fall vathin this category 

Often however, those who try to get others to act are faced with minds 
already made up to the contrary In such cases the first three purposes must 
be achieved as preliminaries to the fourth The speaker or writer must main- 
tain rapport, inform, convmce, before attempting to persuade Such is fre- 
quently the case with the teacher trymg to guide the recalcitrant pupil, the 
salesman trying to sell his product, the candidate trying to win votes, the 
writer marshalling facts and arguments for a pewuasive editorial 

In introducing this purpose, the teacher would be wise to start with a 
familiar example and then let pupils supply their own They will have many 
Thinking back over almost any week, they can recall instances where the arts 
of persuasion have been tried oo them. They can discern the arguments used 
and appraise their validity and effectiveness Such a beginning sets the stage 
both for logical thinking and for evaluation of motives for action 


To present experience in esthetic form The purpose of the literary artist 
IS to present a segment of experience m the most perfect form he can devise 
His IS a cultivated style His aim js revelation, although at times he may 
inform or convince or move to action, that is not his real purpose Moved 
by the significance of some aspect of life, he seeks to share his insights con- 
cerning human values and human conduct The student builds his under- 
standing of artistic purpose through continued study of individual literary 
works, the whole range of hterature offenng varied and particular examples 

Understanding the general purposes for which language is used, coupled 
until recognition of the influence deeply rooted needs have on language 
chosen to aclueve specific purposes, reinforces the student’s awareness of the 
personal element in thmking and m communication The mtellect does not 
function apart from the rest of die personality, m reaching decisions and 
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Start with apple, beginning somewhere m the middle makes it easy for stu- 
dents to see that we can move either up or down the scale, that the degree 
of abstraction vanes witli the word Let students decide how apple should 
be classified Since the thing for which the word stands remains the same 
whatever the decision, the terminology is immaterial What is essential is that 
students realize the significance of the fact that either term, concrete or 
abstract, pertains to the same reabty, that classifications are seldom rigid but 
change to suit the convenience of the one making them 

Levels of abstraction constantly shift when language is used effectively, 
ideas are made concrete by specific examples, details are drawn together by 
significant generalizations Consider two illustrations, both from the class- 
room If we allow discussions to consist only of a succession of concrete 
items, no matter how interesting and informative each is of itself, we remain 
on a low level of abstraction, nor does a generahzation at the end remedy 
matters Where thinking is purposeful, play between different levels is con- 
stant There is a shuttle like action, first throwing out loosely threads of dif- 
ferent colors (the more concrete), tlien drawing them taut to construct a 
meaningful pattern (abstract) Only in this way do we explore the potential 
of any question Conversely, ‘ talking over the heads of pupils” usually means 
that we are speaking on a high level of abstraction, as far as communication 
goes we are vague, indefinite, and ambiguous, we have failed to make our 
language, however concrete it may seem to us, conform to a reality the stu- 
dents recognize 

The literature we study is filled with illustrations of the clarification of 
meaning through interplay of different levels Cassius’ speech to Brutus in 
Act I, scene ii of Jwhtis Caesar, is an excellent example of statements descend- 
ing the abstraction scale gradually, each idea, stated m more concrete terms, 
clarifies the one which has immediately preceded Cassius begins, “Well, 
honor is the subject of my story , highly abstract, without amplification it 
means almost nothing The next remark explains, but only in a general way, 
Cassius feels lacking in honor because he must live in awe of a man What 
man? What does he mean by awe? He immediately names Caesar, saying 
that by circumstances of birth, background, and stamina Caesar is in no way 
superior to Brutus or himself He continues with two specific examples in- 
tended to show that Caesar not only is not superior but is in reality much 
weaker than he himself Finally he concludes. 

Ye godsl It doth arn’ize me 
A mm of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone 

Tliere is no doubt nov what honor and awe mean to him in this instance, 
the communication is explicit 

Understanding the process of abstraction, then, is nothing so simple as 
recognizing the differences between t^^o \%ords or (wo statements at (ho 
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all situations in which words have been used cannot be listed He has com- 
piled the available data, but the final decision as to a particular meaning rests 
with us To discover which definition seems most fitting, we turn again to 
the verbal context, because it alone contains the answer 


Degree of abstractness The degree of abstractness of language also 
influences meaning The less concrete the words, the more difficult it is to 
determine the extent they conform to reality Two aspects of abstractness 
should be noted Some words are termed abstract (dread) in contrast with 
the more concrete (chair), others are called general (food) in contrast to the 
more specific (custard) Abstract words have no referents in the objective 
world, they do have a psychological core of meaning Because they do not 
stand for “things’ perceptible to the senses, no universally accepted standard 
exists for determining their meaning exactly Sometimes called emotive- 
evaluative, such words are used in expressmg feelings (joy, anger, happiness) 
an ju gments (just, good, beautiful) We try to pinpoint meaning by giving 
samples, comparing with similar phenomena, describing ways of behavior 

mslanoe by citing actions which exemplify our idea of what is ,ust Words 
mouns abstracting, represent 
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sociological histories of the two countries. Language also has its historical 
context. The scholarship of a recent novel set in early nineteenth-century 
England has been sev’erely criticized because of incongniities resulting from 
disregard of this principle. The author, by allowing the characters to speak m 
contemporary slang, has made them incredible to the discriminating and so 
disturbed the tone of the entire work. The historical context of tlie events is 
at variance with that of the language. 

Evidence of the effect of national development on language is seen both 
in the diverse meanings that the same word has for different peoples and in 
the use of different words to refer to the same thing. Because of dissimilarities 
in experience it is understandable tliat denwcrncij means one thing to us 
and another to the Russians, and that to the Athenians of ancient Greece it 
meant still anotlier.^'* Conversely, British and Americans use different terms 
for the same thing or the same action. Our com means wheat to the British. 
Our lurid paperbacks, once called dime novels, are to them shilling shocket-s. 
We say, “charge it” while they say, “put it down.” We only miss a train, but 
they actually lose it. 

This same phenomenon occurs also within our own country. Linguistic 
atlases chart, among other variants of language used m the United States, dif- 
ferent terms used to designate the same thing by those living in different sec- 
tions of the country. Pancakes, for example, may be called flitter fritters, flap, 
lacks, slapjacks, flannel cakes, griddle cakes, hot cakes, fritters, crepes, depend- 
ing upon the locality. So environment influences the semantic histor>' of words 
The historical aspect, in addition to the verbal, personal, and physical, makes 
its essential contribution to the totality of tlie context. 

L^^ngiiage at all times takes place in an individnal context dominated 
by the personal element. When the student becomes deeply conscious of the 
way various factors m that context may influence meaning, he is able to 
appreciate more fully the nature of language. 


The Statement conveys diverse meanings 

Just as it is impossible to assign only one meaning to each word, it is 
also impossible to assign only one meaning to a statement. Students leani 
that the declarative sentence is used to make an assertion, but when they 

The difficulties encountered in secunng agreements in the United Nations often spring 
from no “mere haggling over words” but from the wide divergence in the backgrounds of 
tlie participants Difference in the structures of Uie native languages of those takmg part 
makes communication difficult, difference in cultures makes agreement at times imposv 
sible. The following incident exemplifies some of the problems “Some years ago a corns 
mission of the United Nations attempted to develop a universal sjanbol for the concept 
woman,’ in connection with the labeling of certain malenals for tlie use of illiterates. Th^ 
st>hzed nude figure which is conventional in Western culture was indecent to millions of 
the world’s people, indeed, an> representation of a woman which did not show her veiled 
"as shocking to many. But a veiled woman has a misleading implication to the Westerner, 
No single symbol could be agreed upon ” Educational Policies Commission, National Ediu 
cation Association. Mass Communicatton ami Filucation (Washington, D C , N E A , 1958), 
P 48 
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opposite extremes It is a complicated pliase of cxpenence. tar-readiing in its 
implications, requiring discrumiaation m its use 

Affective overtones Many \vords, besides having an impersonal mean- 
ing, have also affective connotations which arouse in the listener an extremely 
subtle, almost unconscious, response It arises not because of any quality in- 
herent in the \\oid itself but because of the association, pleasant or otherwise, 
which It has for us This association is m part traditional, closely allied to the 
most intense experiences of humanity, it is in part personal, hnhed uith ideas, 
persons, events, which have evoked either our sympathy or our a\ersion 
The traditional atmosphere dinging to mother and home conveys pleas- 
ant feelings to most of us Teachers, however, at times meet children whose 
reaction, due to personal experiences, is the opposite Probably to most Ameri- 
cans -flight suggests air travel, the connotation pleasant if they enjoy fl>ing, 
but to the displaced segments of humanity, their word representing flight un- 
doubtedly means something totally different, arousing feelings akin to panic 
This affective power of words is readily accepted as part of poetry, 
for we expect the poet to be concerned with emotion, with sensory experi- 
encje, and with intellectual concepts vitalaed by feeling In prose, spoken or 
written, formal or informal, these factors ate no less important We do not 
find them maintained at the same high level of intensity, but they are there 
If we want to interest and move the hstener, if we wish liim to feel toward 
the ideas expressed as we do ourselves, we must use affective language, 
when we are the recipients, the problem is one of recognition and evaluation 
Furthermore, not only do the words chosen set the tone of any discourse, the 
way they are combined and used may heighten it Prose, like poetry, has its 
rhythm, its alliteration, its repetition of words and phrases, its comparisons, its 
contrasts, its variously patterned sentences-all forming part of its affective- 
ness Moreover, in oral communication the nuances of the voice cany their 
own connotations harmonizing with the context or striking a discordant note 
This aura of feeling, then, is not a characteristic exclusively of literature, 
not a thing that occasionally intrudes It is a part of the living tissue of every- 
day thought and language— yet another complexity which must be taken into 
account m considering language operation 

Historical aspects The historical aspects of context can be seen most 
clearly in reference to literature, for to understand the events occurring in 
any literary work, we must see them in correct historical perspective For 
example, the excesses perpetrated by the common people of France m A Tale 
of Ttvo Cities are credible only if we are famiUat with the circumstances 
which gave birth to such intemperance That the same kind of thing did not 
happen m England can be partially accounted for by an understanding of 
the social structure slowly evolvmg there, where by legislative means the 
louer classes were gradually acqumng more and more self determination 
Thus, the events of the novel are in accord with the contrasting political and 
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he does? Why in this particular place and at this particular time? How does 
he know what he claims to know? Because the answers to such questions are 
hard to come by, deciding whether to agree with judgments is difficult, at 
times impossible 

Basically, awareness of the distinction between statement of fact and 
■judgment underlies all cogent thinking Students will find it comparatively 
simple to distinguish between the two if they center attention on the referent 
of the key word or words in the statement Do they refer to something in the 
objective world? If so, the statement is factual (Sarah Jones is a teacher at 
Redfield High), truth or falsity can be established by objective means Does 
the key word refer to something existing only in the mind of the speaker? 
If so, the statement is judgmental (Sarah Jones is a her), after considering 
the reliability of the sources, one can agree, disagree, or decide more in- 
formation IS necessary before either acceptance or rejection is possible The 
clear thinker forms the habit of quickly distinguishing between factual asser- 
tions and judgments 

Normative statement In a normative statement, the speaker is suggest- 
ing that a norm— a model or pattern— has been estabhshed which individuals 
try to emulate (Some students of semantics use directive to describe this 
kind of language, because the speaker seems to be directing his listeners to 
think as he does ) If should or ought are used, the meaning is immediately 
apparent, however, if the injunction is obscured m what seems to be a state- 
ment of fact, confusion may arise Because there is no doubt that the pur- 
pose IS to persuade, normatives used in advertising, m political campaigns, 
in any recognized propaganda, are easily detected If our automatic response 
is not one of suspended judgment, we have only ourselves to blame “ABC 
Loan Company relieves you of your money worries” would deceive only the 
most gullible ‘Our candidate has only your interests at heart’ deserves at 
least a gram of skepticism 

Normative statements m reference to personal and social aims may not 
be so obvious Like the advertiser, the user here is trying either from selfish 
or altruistic motives, to influence future action At times adults, in an attempt 
to impose socially accepted patterns of conduct on the young, resort to the 
reiteration of directives, more or less subtle ‘Little boys don’t cry,” ‘Little 
girls don’t climb trees,’ are evidently not factual statements At least one 
little boy and one little girl seem to have those propensities 

Normative statements are an indispensable part of language Man, com 
mitled to life in an organized society, must liave some way of impressing 
individual members with their obligation to the group Physical coercion, 
even if it were desirable, is impossible, only words remain as a weapon for 
social cohesion One of the most interesting manipulations of language is 
Its use by society as a whole and by groups \vithin that society to enlist 
individual loyalty and support, to insure Uni each person has the “right’ 
reaction built in Mottoes, slogans, songs, written m affective language and 
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try to understand how language functions, this mfonmtian is of only slight 
significance There are many kinds of slalcments. their use depending upon 
the intention of the speaker \Yhy has he chosen to express his ideas m this 
particular way? What is he actually saying? Here, as witli the word, a knowl- 
edge of the total context is requisite for accurate eialuation 

If the student is to achieve any degree of control over tlie linguistic 
process, he must leam the kinds of statements commonly made and have 
practice in discerning the meaning each carries It is his command of lan- 
guage that IS of primary concern to the English teacher Tliercforc it is not 
enough to teach that when we wish to assert, we use the declarative sen- 
tence The statement, bearing as it does the crucial part of the load in think- 
ing and communication, deserves intensive study 

Because language, complex though it undeniably is, is more limited than 
the situations with which it deals, statements will not fit neatly into rigid 
categories, therefore, any discussion of types of statements tends to be some- 
what aibitiaiy However, comprehending the diverse roles that assertions 
may assume proves difficult for some students, it should be attacked from van- 
ous points of view Understanding the significance of four types of state- 
ments— factual, judgmental, noimahve, and metaphoncal— heightens aware- 
ness of the intricacies of language 

Statement of fact A statement of fact is concerned with something out- 
side the speaker, he gives no indication of his feelings, expresses no altitude 
toward the object, person, or event The truth or falsity of such a statement can 
be estabhshed by observation (The Times building is on the comer of First 
and Franklin), by experimentation (The Midget Car lias a maximum speed of 
150 miles), or by reference to the record (John Abel in the June 1935 issue of 
Harper s magazine, writes, ) Any combination of the three methods 

may be used Although the assertion may not be true, nevertheless— because 
its falsity can be demonstrated by objective means— it is a statement of fact 

An example will clarify Not long ago an auto supply firm conducted a 
contest m which participants were to estimate the number of spark plugs 
in a display window, the dimensions of which were given Although thousands 
of estimates were made, no two were idenUcal Using the same information, 
each contestant arrived at a different number, all statements described life- 
facts and all of them were false, even that of the winner In most instances, 
however, absolute proof is not so readily forthcommg In such cases, and if 
the weight of the evidence seems to indicate probability, the statement is ten- 
tabvely accepted as true 

Judgment Judgment, as used m this text, refers to those statements which 
cannot be validated by objective means They have no reference to anything 
m the external world, they refer to something existing m the mind of the 
author Therefore, m attempting to validate judgments, we necessarily con 
centtate on the one making the statement Who is he’ ^Vhy does be say what 
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Language approaches accuracy as it 
approaches conformity to reality 

F'lmilnrity \ntli the implications of the concepts previously developed 
will sensitize students to some of the difBculties of securing accuracy in the 
use of language One who washes his language to conform as closel) as pos 
sible to the reahh it represents must tram himself to think of language as 
symbohsm, he must be aware that when he tnes to translate complex events 
into words he can never effect a complete transfer The words wall always be 
about the experience, the experience itself can never be communicated In 
trying to clarify an event for himself, he must be conscious of the personal 
quahty of his language, governed by his own purposes which are conditioned 
by his immediate needs and b> his previous expenences In communicating, 
he must remember that similar condibons operate with the recipient Further 
more, both m think ing and m commumcabng he must take into account the 
flmd, changmg quality of language In addibon, if the student is to strive for 
accuracy, he must recognize the sources of knowledge and learn to use the 
methods of validating evidence from these sources— evidence upon which he 
bases his decisions and makes his choices 

THREE SOURCES OF KNOWXEDGE 

A statement purports to originate m know ledge How do we acquire the 
facts, truths and principles that make up our personal stored If we except 
mtuibon, tlie worlds wisdom as well as the individuals comes from only 
tliree sources Each person gets his store of knowledge either through per 
cepfion or from the testimonij of others, he adds to the information gamed 
from these bvo sources by inference We gam direct knowledge through the 
senses, from this we infer— tliat is, we go beyond the established facts and 
attempt to mterpret, corroborate, and correlate them to form a satisfymg 
conclusion From one mference vve arrive at others, and then sbll others 
the chain goes on and on Tesbmonv provides us witli mdirect knowledge 
from “authonbes” who have received their informabon directly, as vve have, 
or mdirectly, from the reports, or the reports of reports, of others Their m 
formabon too is colored by the percepbons and inferences, correct or incor 
rect, of the mdivaduals servmg as links in the commumcabon Obvaously, m 
each acquisibon of knowledge language plays a significant role 

Students should knoiv that all four types of asserbons maij be largely the 
products of mference, and that three ty^pes— judgmental, normabve, and meta 
phoncal— since each is m a sense evaluabve, must be denved in part by 
inferring Only the simplest statements can be based on perception alone, only 
the most immature personality accepts lestimon\ automabcally Almost im 
mednttK the power of reasoning asserts itself Tlie student must cultivate 
awareness of the pervasiveness of inference in Iiis thinking and, hence, in his 
acquisition of knowledge 
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repeated with almost ritualistic significance, serve to fortify ideals of be- 
havior Words, their persuasive overtones embedded in the memory, come 
back in times of tension and ser\e to mold action Who knows what deeds of 
valor have been inspired by the manne’s idea of his destiny facetiously ex- 
pressed in the oflBcial hymn^ 


If the Army and the Navy 
Ever look on Heaven’s scenes, 

They will find the sheets are guarded 
By United States Mannes 


Who can say how many alumm have opened wide their wallets as lines from 
an almost forgotten college song challenge them from the masthead of 
official stationery^ 

Loyal and true we are always to you. 

Dear old Alma Mater 


The important thing to remember about a normative or a directive is that its 
ask^iT Ts *1^ influence action The important questions to 

attain!;? worthwhile? Will the suggested action help me 
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Upon one casual observation? Perhaps the gentleman in uniform was only 
“the man who came to dmner” 

Inferences of literary characters Characters from literature offer useful 
examples for learning accuracy both in perception and in reasonmg— concepts 
developed in the chapter that follows Students can discern what difficulty 
arises when judgments are accepted as descriptions of life facts— sometimes 
because of carelessness or inabihty to secure mformahon upon which valida 
tion may be made, and other times because of wishful thinking Many ht- 
erarj characters have been so betrayed Macbeth emboldened by the behef 
tliat the prophecy of tlie witches has only the hteral meaning he wishes to 
believe, rushes to his own destruction Lear, confusing words with facts, 
“forsakes reason and suffers the penalty of reason forsakmg him ” Pip, m the 
Dickens novel, bases his great expectations on a false premise Each accepts 
the result of his inferential process as a fact when m reahty it represents a 
judgment Students need to become increasingly conscious of the thmking 
process, more appreaahve of the need for appraisal of the facts and of the 
reasoning upon which conclusions are based 

Distinguishing perception from inference The crucial need for discnm 
mating bet^veen perception and inference and for vahdating each is nowhere 
more evident than m standard courtroom procedure Here no witness is per 
mitted to express his attitude toward the fact he describes The representa 
hv es of the court do that, society has already decided that the crime of which 
the defendant is accused merits punishment In differentiating statements of 
fact— both descriptions of perceptions and inferences from them— and judg 
ments, we are in somewhat the same position as the judge, the final arbiter as 
to whether testimony will or will not be admitted Only descaaptive statements 
of firsthand experiences are accepted from most witnesses, inferences are 
barred Testimony may place the defendant at a particular place at a certain 
time, speculation as to his reason for being there is madmissible One of the 
hazards of the courtroom is the inability of untramed witnesses to distinguish 
bet\i een perception and inference The line betiv een the two is often blurred 
An inferential statement, a deduction from evidence, is admitted only 
from one v\ho first qualifies as an authonty in the pertinent field The balhstics 
expert may testify that tivo bullets have been fired from the same gun, the 
doctor may mterpret tlie evndence revealed by the autopsy as confirmation 
of the probable time and cause of death Although inferences made b> ex- 
perts are never infalhble, they are accepted as factual, the closest approxima- 
tions of the truth it is possible to obtam 

In the courtroom, opposing attorneys and the judge stand guard to m 
sure that each statement is admissible in any given situation, m other cir- 
cumstances we must rely on our own powers of discernment. Although it is 
impossible to concentrate with the same degree of intentness on the kalcido 
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VALTOATION OF EVIDENCE 

Just as evidence can be placed in two categories, so too can the tests of 
its vahdity That of the factual can be established by objective means, that 
of the evaluative, by proof of the reliability of the source Specific examples 
depicting different arcumstances will illustrate the care required in testing 
evidence 


Degree of objectivity in inference The same stimulus may mitiate dif« 
ferent chains of inference with two individuals Each, associating the stimulus 
ivith other experiences similar in certain respects, supplies what seems to him 
to be a logical explanahon Inferences differ greatly in degrees of objectivity 
-that IS, in the extent to which they refer to something in the external world 
m contrast to something that exists only in the mmd of the one mahmg them 
^ey may be true or false, vahd or invahd They are true if they express 
things as they are, they are vahd if justiBcd by the evidence given in their 
“"hadictory evidence casts doubt on their 

the d T i' T?'* ■" objective world, 

the more difficult is the validation of the inference 

^ 'banger entering the house next door may report, 
Someone dressed as a pohoeman just went into the Todds’" This is a fartual 

for Tnmen'’*' » the speaker had substituted “a pohceman" 

upon mfereL' tontS,“thffostactiori! 

teach the student how c^mont weTnfe^ fV” 

scribing our perceptions, xve cannot cavil at mLtt ™ 

Suppose the”peaker condute' Tte ^"h* a'resdhnvf 

ball’ With this factual statement vahdation is etv h ‘ 

own doorbell to nng The thinkinv nf a d (r 7’ ^™P'y "’aits for his 

direction, causmg him to deade, JohnnyTrd^is 

elements of the judgmental It may beTd^i 

dence of Johnny’s prior escapades and u^vL facts 7 ^ 

again an object of mterest to those concerned with P™'’*' ‘b^t he is 

The hstener, in turn, can decide whether or not to a ^ “ violahon of the law 

given IS sufficient to warrant behef "'’’ether the evidence 

Suppose this observer goes further 
ventures a prediction, ’That boy ivill c^me to no a 
IS gjfted with occult powers, he cannot substanje “his ft 7 
neither truth nor validity It emanates from a personal ^afo r ’“fsment has 
more about the one who pronounces the verdict tha^ l! 7““’ * ® 

The more charged with emotion his tone, the more cfearfoT il 
reveal himself If the hstener automatically agrees it i K, / 
that he IS guided by a similar set of values See what a sfructum^'ern 7“ “ ed 
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aie never completely separated, language is an integral part of both Ability 
to cope with both is essential 

Recognition of the many purposes for which language is used, of the 
various factors that may affect meaning, of language as a symbolism only 
approximating the reality it represents, will give the student an understanding 
of his language as dynamic process Continual evaluation of this process as 
it manifests itself in the areas of fact and of imagination will reveal to him 
the wonders and complexities of his language He will see it as a living thing, 
changing with experience, its many facets reflecting life in all its asperts 
With Wliitman, he will realize that it is "not a construction of the learned 
and of dictionary makers, but something arising out of the work, needs, ties, 
joys, affections, tastes, of long generations of humanity, and has its ba^es 
broad and low, close to the ground ” 


THE TEACHING PROBLEM 

Whatever tlie area of English instiuction, the teacher must first be 
thoroughly familiar with the pertinent concepts, attitudes, and skills wtbin 
the area that he thinks it important for students to develop He must also, 
since the durable factor m learning consists of generalizations with applica- 
tions rather than a miscellany of specific reactions, be aware of the rela- 
tionships existing among the desired learnings m all areas Instruction in all 
aspects of English is continuous and cumulative The teacher is simultaneously 
making a three-pronged attack preparing for concepts, attitudes, and skills 
to be taught later, teaching those of the moment, re emphasizing those pre- 
viously taught Understanding of the relationship the learning in one area 
bears to that in another and his own conviction as to what is important 
for students to leam are the only governing principles he can trust Without 
this grounding, he cannot plan learning experiences economical of time, he 
cannot help students see the study of English as an integrated whole 

Since language is the major instrument for both teaching 
and learning, practice in its use goes on continually The 
teaclier does not need to search for occasions to introduce 
pertinent experiences, liis problem is nther one of wise 
choice With any class he must decide ic/icn to focus on language as lan- 
guage, tt/iflf that focus will be, and how the learning can be best accomplished 
These arc difficult questions to which no categorical answers can be given 
However, the problem of introducing the stud), of continuing its emphasis, 
and of selex-lmg a lime for the introduction of various concepts will be con- 
sidered 

** "Sljuj; In Ampncj.** *N<*rrh .tmcrfcon, \«1 111, No 5 (No>nnl)rf IS.S3), p 131 
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scopic events which confront us m life, here, as in the courtroom, awareness 
of the nature of the statement being made is the first step in the evaluation 
process 

Evaluating evidence In evaluating experience, we resemble the jurors 
who must determine what the evidence is worth Descriptive statements of 
perceptions from different witnesses may be contradictory, inferences of ex- 
perts sometimes disagree Rarely does the evidence point only one w’ay. In 
most cases, as in life, much of the evidence is circumstantial— that is, “proof 
IS given of certain facts from which the jury may infer otliers whicli’iisually 
follow according to the common experience of mankind” Inherent in the 
privilege of judging is the moral obligation to reject giiessnork or conjecture, 
a vast field m which no jury is permitted to roam ” =' A juror must Riv c to all 
statements whatever weight he thinks they deserve, he must ignore those re- 
j^scled From the cumulative evidence thus accepted, lie makes up Ins mind 
0 the verdict Ideally, when we must decide what to accept, we adopt the 
TaTh Admittedly, wo cannot submit 

to dmnf so if* 1™* of the (Icsirnbihty 

cliUon * ■" -0 discriminating 

the ‘'’'= 

niay create dlnsions, so tosw.K^grgTmy mff ^ ^“T 

minimize, language may do the same VVh. ^ ‘ ^ "’“Sidy, 

we want one whieh shows things as thly appl* t7b“ T"” 

demand the same of language In camiL!nm? ^ ^ purjioses we 

trip through a crazy mirrm house we can lauoh m If 

shapes that leer at us from every angle to le knf * f ludicrous 

tarn We are not tricked Language ^to!) reeoe J purpose is to enter- 
tasy. beguiles us, but does not derale Only vvheTfr “ '’ 7 ''“”“" f™' 

lion of fact, either in Lfe or in literature does i * f tonsunp- 
is indeed a magic mirror Through language feTaf '^*’“'** Language 
the material and spiritual world but ale of th Shmpses not only of 

language that each has created for hilelf jf'ff 

expenence, reveals the man ' “"‘V'e way of reacting to 

As Enghsh teachers we are concerned svnj, u 
fact and m the world of imagination With both 

thinking, the role of language looms large, wuh boa wf* ™ug‘uative 
the degree to which language conforms to the rlhtv ,t “ucerned svith 
worthy IS the perception;- How accurate .he me^ 

terences? How precise the words that describe lh 7 p ■'^-'evant the m- 

the judgments and insights^ TTie two Lie m iTr” Z'" 

iuin,u m common, they 

A Balla„n„. La. n.ct.aanj (R«I.es.cr, NT, Wyers’ Coop, 1930), pp 2I6 
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lasting results than one which concentrates on a few periods of intensive in- 
struction separated by long intervals of neglect. 

Selecting what and when Advice concerning what concepts should be 
introduced at any particular grade level cannot be offered unequivocally. 
So much depends upon the particular situation. In general, the more imma- 
ture— clnonologically and intellectually— the pupil, the more concrete the level 
of instruction. Certainly it would be vnwise to spend time teaching even a 
brilliant seventh grade class the general purposes for which language is used 
—not because it would be difficult for the pupil to assimilate such informa- 
tion, but because the time can be more wisely spent in other ways, for in- 
stance, in directing his reading. The same holds true for those with less than 
average ability at all grade levels; other experiences will undoubtedly prove 
more profitable. However, even young children use language for specific pur- 
poses; therefore, understanding of the particular purpose in the language he 
uses himself and in that used by otliers should be a part of the learning of 
all pupils. In this way the stress remains on the concrete. 

Another idea— that language only stands for experience— must receive 
emphasis on all levels. Students have been helped to appreciate language as 
symbolism by a simple diagram showing the difficulties encountered ih pre- 
cise communication. 

The Communicotive Process 



Jt is impossible to communicate an experience exactly. The 
speaker must translate his experience into word symbols, 
which arc never capable of transmitting the whole; in turn, 
the listener must understand the message in terms of his own 
word symbols, which differ from the speakers in some degree 
because the experience and needs of any two people are 
different. 

Tlic teacher can combine the use of a graphic device with specific ex- 
amples to help pupils see the individuality of language. Such a simple state- 
ment as “I did tlie assignment” means diflcrent things to different students. 
How much does the meaning of the verb depend upon the conscientiousness 
of the indi\idual? IIow much on his understanding of the problem? How 
much on his work habits? Stories too can illuminate the personal quality of 
language. Wlial docs “hundred dresses,” in Eleanor Estes* story The nundred 
Dresses, mean to Wanda, who longs for licauliful clothes? Wffiat does ft mean 
to her cl.issm.itcs, who interpret as impossible pretense Wanda's reference to 
having lljc dresses? 

Many selections studictl in the s«nenlh and eighth gnide furnish ex- 
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Inlroducino the study Two mefliods have been used in planning the 
strategy for teaching language as process units concerned with certain aspects 
of the nature of language, senes of lessons interspersed througliout the 
semester or year The first method is illustrated by the unit, "Power over 
Language’ The second is illustrated by several evamples 

A lesson on language ns symbolism and tbe importance of context in determin- 
ing the meaning of symbols, pp 49 52 

A sequence of experiences suitable for teaching understanding of motivation of 
behavior, pp 54 57 

A sequence used m teaching ninth graders the general purposes for language, 
pp 57 59 

Either method or a combinahon of the two provides intervals when the learn- 
ing experiences may focus on language as dynamic process 

Continuing the emphasis Two ways of emphasizing concepts previously 
introduced are effective incidental teaching, as illustrations of basic principles 
occur in language used in the classroom, and bulletin board displays With 
the first, the teaching is only what might well be done in any case, however, 
if examples fulfilling the more immediate aim can be tied to a concept con- 
cerning the nature of language, a twofold purpose is served The teacher 
merely extends the dimensions of the present learning, helping students inte- 
grate the shills and concepts which various areas have m common For in- 
stance, if a class has studied the sources of words, tliree minutes spent m 
examining the several elements of a word found in the textbook and m allow- 
ing students to suggest other words formed on the same pattern will serve as 
a reminder of one aspect of language process Ten minutes spent trying to 
determine why a fictional character draws an inference the reader knows 
IS invahd can emphasize the personal quality of language Opportunities for 
such incidental teaching occux almost daily It is neither necessary nor desir 
able to use all 

A second plan encouraging regular attention to language as process em- 
ploys bullehn board displays, frequently changed All pupils are encouraged 
to contnbute The examples given to student clearing committees for selec 
tion, are mounted under appropriate headings on large sheets of art paper 
After each has served its immediate purpose as a poster, it is inserted as a 
page m a looseleaf scrapbook Each contribution bears the name of the donor, 
his grade level, and the date Bnef discussions take place regularly, some 
teachers set aside a twenty minute period each week to examme the recently 
acquired visual illustrations of prmciples studied Classroom examples that 
have passed without mention offer one source, reading, conversation and tele- 
viewing furnish others 

Many teachers, m planning the years work, use units as well as several 
senes of lessons, both are remforced with incidental teaching and visual 
displays, which complement each odier Such a plan is productive of more 
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years, but as a problem that \viW be with him alu’ays. The methods for teach- 
ing language presented in this chapter are intended to serve as a basis for a 
six-year program. They are intended to promote understandings and to initiate 
habits on which the student can continue to build long after he has left the 
classroom. Committed to such a program, the teacher of English can aid the 
student in acquiring a healthy respect for the power, the complexit)’, and the 
uniqueness of his own language. 

The learning experiences given throughout this text sug- 
gest specific procedure which teachers can use to lead 
students to understand and apply the principles discussed. 
Hence, these illustrations are concerned \%'ith the particular 
aspect of teaching English which has just been considered; 
however, they are not intended to be used solely in the context in which they' 
appear, nor is it implied that they be used in isolation. The teaching of English 
is an integrated process; teaching one segment as an entity >nthout relation to 
others or to the whole contradicts the nature of language and of life. What one 
really learns in English is a pattern— generalizations, skills, attitudes— applicable 
to many specifics of thinking, feeling, communicating. Thus, in adapting for a 
certain class any learning experiences suggested in this te.xt, one should be 
aware of certain prindples of learning: that of reJatedness, the importance of 
an organizational design which helps students see the bearing present learn- 
ings have on others; that of readinesSf the teacheris obligation to prepare stu- 
dents for the learnings they need to acquire. Used u’ith tin’s precaution, the 
experiences can preside not only focus on the particular subject under discus- 
sion but ways ol supplementing instruction in oilier areas of English. 

To learn fo ihlnk of language as symbeiism 
® Lcam the nature of symbols 

As the initul venture in arousing interest in the way language woiks, the teachi?r 
of a class of seventh-graders used non-verbal ss-nibols.^’ One day after the pupils 
had returned from an assembly, he started a discussion by asking, 

“Why do we salute Uie flag? . . . Yes, it’s ours, but do we salute every'lhing tliat’s 
ours? . . . Where have you seen the flag flying?” (Schools, post-ofEce, the Presidio, 
ships, parades . . .) 

“If you were in France and saw our flag firing over a building, what would it tell 
> oti? . . . Then our flag stands for what? . . 

lie wrote on the chalkboard. Our fag stands for the USA. 

Tlie fi.ig is what we call a symbol. That’s a new word for us. W'c use sjTnbob 
day. In the light of what we’ve been saying .about the flag. let’s see if wc 
can make up a definition of symbol. If wc cross out some words in this sentence 
and male a substitution, wc liavc A symbol stands for , . . How shall we finish? 

• . . Yes. U.S.A. would still make sense, but it sstjuldn’t help us with a defimtion, 
"tr'ild it? WVre Irving to make a statement that will apply to .ill symlwh. . . (.\ 

»>mlxil stands for something else.) 

**An aM'miitrJ transcript cf an actual Imvon. 
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amples of various aspects of language operation-cerlainly, of the effect of 
motives on language and of the importance of context m determining meaning 
Often too examples can be found of different interpretations by participants 
of the same event, allo%ving stress on the distinction between perceptions 
and the inferences drawn from them, at times, expressions of opinions in- 
capable of adequate support can also be illustrated incidentally For example, 
the following paraphrases an idea found m a biographical shetch in an eighth 
grade anthology ‘ X s hfe shows that a boy can do anything he xvishes if he 
has enough determination’ Such a statement should not be passed over with- 
out considermg tlie thinking whicli lies behind it In xvhat sense may the as- 
sertion be true? In what sense, false? How can it be reworded to express the 
truth more exactly’ In such ways, the immature pupil can consider illus- 
trations of aspects of the hnguislic process, acqumng a backlog of concretions 
upon which he can later build the complex understandmgs required to make 
his language function m practice 

Starting in the ninth grade the student should begin to see relationships 
in the understandmgs he has been developmg— m part unconsciously— concern 
mg the nature of language He can begin to reahze the complexities of lan- 
guage in one sense as a thing apart, and m another, as an essential ingredient 
of his own personahty 

Throughout the senior high scliool years, instruction in language as dynamic 
process can be continuous All of the concepts discussed in this chapter are 
readily comprehended by adolescents They can find numerous examples of 
their application, since all are probably exemplified in the language anyone 
uses during any one day 

In helping students develop understanding, most teachers find it more 
effective to start with a subordinate idea— 'Words may change their primary 
meaning with the context —rather than with the major concept— Language 
changes After experience with a number of minor ideas, students may be led 
to devise a scheme of organization which will show the relation of the ideas 
to each other and to the general principles they exemplify Furthermore, 
these Items need not be taught m any certain order, nor is it desirable to 
teach one exhaustively before another is considered Since they overlap 
and interact with each other, the impact is stronger when they run concur 
rently as they do in hfe All emphasize m some small way the larger prob 
lem the necessity, if one is to think clearly and communicate accurately, 
of sensing the relation words bear to the facts they represent 

The control of language is a hfetime )ob it is extremely compheated, it 
cannot be hurried Students wdl quickly learn to recognize single aspects" of 
language dynamics, the difflcult). as anyone can testify, comes m so mtegrat 
mg these understandings that they wdl function m use Thus continual ptac 
hce in applying the principles is essential The student should think of Ian 
guage mastery, not as sometliing to be gained in one semester or even m many 
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ber what we called the surroundings that changed the meanings of *+’ and ‘X’? . . . 
(Context ) 

“Text comes from a Latin word meaning weave, the con means with Therefore, 
when we speak of the context m whidi we find a word, we mean the words sur- 
rounding it— words woven with it to give it a particular meaning 

"Let’s take another woid and see how the meaning changes as we place it in 
different contexts Fair is a word you often use, give some examples of different 
things to which we might apply the word fair" (Fair as a mark on a report card, 
fair skin, fair weather, fair decision .) 

Assignment "All this week pay particular attention to the words you use and 
those you hear and read See how many you can find that have different meanings 
in different circumstances Don’t take words like desk where by the addihon of 
other words you can point out a particular desk, take woids like rich and fair where 
the meaning of the word itself changes according to the way it is used Perhaps 
we can find enough examples to start a bulletin board on one of the ways of 
language ” 

To study the need for distinguishing symbols from reality 
■ Consider examples from literature 

1 Read to junior high school students Ernest Hemingway's short short story, "A 
Day’s Wait ’’ It is the story of a boy of nine who, paralyzed with fear, waits all day 
in frozen silence expecting to die He has overheard the doctor say his fever is 102 
In France he had learned that a fever of 44 meant certain death After the difference 
in thermometers has been explained, death seems less imminent Discuss with stu- 
dents the way words are sometimes considered as having absolute meaning 

2 Read to seruor high school students an excerpt from Ignazio Silone’s Bread 
and Wine Two young men, mistaking the symbol for the reality, engage in an 
argument 

® Consider examples from life 

Discuss questions such as the following 

Does calling a man a coward make him onc^ 

Does characterizing acquaintances as squares, drips, gnnds (whatever the current 
adolescent slang is) make them fit the category? 

Does omission of the number 13 from the floor of an office building mike that floor 
other than the thirteenth? 

Is receding a diploma from high school a guarantee of a high school education? 

Is winning a ‘‘popularity” contest decided b> pud cotes an index of the winner’s 
popularity? 

In the discussion, lead students to see whit confusion may arise when we mistake 
the s>TnlK)l for the thing symbolized Let them supply further examples from their 
owTi experience 

* Rcflf/re that many words lack a concrete referent 

Ask students to write a paragraph cxptiining school spirit for someone who Ins 
newer heard the expression 

lU'id a fiws cxunpics to the chs>— (lie best and the pcKirest, let sludtnts dixhlc 
Tp 118-121 of the rcnculn ctlitloii 
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“Good Now let’s change this statement mto a deBmtion A symbol is ...? (A 
symbol IS something that stands for something else ) "Now well try to think of other 
symbols Why is there a picture of a cub on your book covers^ . . . (bchooi 
emblem, policeman s badge and umform. msignia for cars, for boy scouts . . .) 

‘ All of these symbols are things we can see Can you think of any we can t seer' 
No^ Haven t you been m classes wbere you haven’t smelled smoke, you havent 
seen flames and yet . . (Fire siren, signal for fire drill, emergency alert, Morse 


“So m addition to symbols we can see, we have those we can hear We’ve seen 
that some symbols mean only one thing to us— the flag with the stars and stripes in 
a certain arrangement always stands for the USA, in this school three blasts on the 
horn, repeated over and over, mean an emergency . . 

“Let’s look at some other symbols What does ‘4-’ mean^ . ” (Plus, addition ) 

“Yes, when we see 3 + 3 it does mean that " 

Then he sketched on the board different contexts for 

‘What does stand for now? (A church ) ‘And now?” (The Red Cross ) And 


now? 

Next he used the same procedure with “x” (Crossing, signature, multiplication ) 
‘ So we’ve found symbols that stand for one thing and symbols that may stand 
for several according to their surroundings We call such surroundings the context. 
Do you know that word? Let s define it 


■ Study words as symbols 

The same teacher earned the lesson further the next day 
"Lets explore the idea of symbol a little further” 

He pointed to his desk 
‘ What’s this^ ’ 

He wrote desl. on the chalkboard 

‘ I, Ibis desk, the one that I ve written, the same as that, the one you can see? . 
^Vhy not? ” 

Through questioning and secunng additionat examples, he led pupils to see that 
a word stands for something in the same way as the flag does 

"What, then, can we call these words on the board? What did we say the 
flag was? A symbol, yes Language is made up of thousands of symbols 
So now we see we have symbols we can write And’ ’ (Read Speak 
Hear ) 

"You’ll remember we found symbols that meant only one thmg and symbols that 
might mean diSerent things In what class shaU we place words?’ (Disagreement 
arose, one pupil insisbng that desk would always mean desk ) 

“You are partially nght, desk is more specific m meaning than many other words 
If I asked you noiv to come to the desk, you'd know exactly what I meant, wouldn’t 
you? Why? (The physical and verbal contexts were explored ) 

“Suppose we were on the playground and I said. ’Go to the desk’ Would you 
know where to go? ’ (The class supplied modiBers to clarify the direction ) 

"Let’s take a look at some other words What does rich mean?’ (Hoomg a lot of 
money met with universal approval ) 'Does it mean that m the slogan, 'The richest 
ice^iream money can buy’? What does it mean when applied to loe cream? 

(Good tasUng ) "What does rich color m a painting mean? " (Vivid ) “A rich 
voice? . ’ (Full, pleasant ) “A rich joke? .’’ (Very funny ) "Do you remem- 
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slang or colloquial Have them pool their findings Before they report, ask the class 
to estimate what the percentages will be Exactness is unimportant, the exercise will, 
however, emphasize both the stable and the slowly changing aspects of the language 
3 Study words which m the course of their history have changed their meamngs 

through 
blessed fool 
scoundrelly 
silly 

one of lowly birth 

officer of high rank 

Ask volunteers to consult books dealing with language (see f ^ ^ 

chapter) to report similar examples to the class or to prepare for the bulletin board 

■ Learn how to make words by combmmg dements m the language 

1 Ask students to consult a dictionary to discover status “f *<= 

following words-all the result of word comb.nations (If the vvord not labeled, 
it IS standard, otherwise St is used for standard an or s an 


silly 

brave 

nice 

villain 

constable 


from 

blessed 

crooked 

Ignorant 

serf 

stable companion 


to 

foohsh 

courageous 
pleasing, exact 
scoundrel 
pohceman 


horselaugh 

clodhopper 

greathearted 

kickoff 

killjoy 

bookworm 

tipoff 

shoplifter 
milksop 


applesauce (St , SI ) 
crackup (St , SI ) 
grapevine (St , SI ) 
gumshoe (St , Sl ) 
roughneck (Sl ) 
windbag (Sl ) 
greenhorn (Col ) 
boom and bust (Col ) 
rock and-roll 


« , combinations of roots, prefixes, and 

2 Help students build words using d effective if 

affixes A pictorial device, representag f ^ 
ffie concept of word building is new to c > 

Samples for the bulletin board 

Roof postsenpt, description, consenpt, nondesenp 
transport, deportation, portable 
aqueduct, conduct, inlroducbon 
Rre/tx egocentric, egomaniac, egotism 
antibiotic, anticlimax, antifreeze 
anteroom, antedate, antecedent 
^nffix iTuhtate, obviate, equivocate 
specialist, oculist, confonnist 
rectify, vivify, fortify 

Recognize other languages as a source ^ Rcographicil 

Ask a committee of students to maiK . others occur, indicate on map 

of such Nvords Here arc a fc>v to start uim. • 

I 1017) fOiuiilUil ctmcrmiiic 

, "The American College Dtctlomri/ Srt"",nr)<-s am! rlivwrr Ih.t Ihrr (1.. imt 

In Ihn chaplcr Stuilrnts ma) iw Ikws laiishl 

inch Informauon rrfU cn.pli-nur the ."e"' 
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which ones give Ihe dearesl idea of the meaning Decision usually goes to those 
using the most appropriate concrete examples In the discussion, lead students to 
see that examples are necessary because the eoncept does not refer to anything con- 
crete, but to a manner of acbng or ivay of behavior We say a student who does so 
and so has school spirit, a student body shmvs school spirit when the majority of its 
members act m such a manner We are comparmg them with a norm we haie ac- 
cepted as desirable 

Jword rLT^ “ “ 

To realize the significotiee of the personal quolity of language 

■ Recognize evidence of confusion in meaning 

1 show the film “Do Words Ever Foot Yon?’ r t i i i 

this short film shows the contusion ansmg frorL fact that A '“S'' 

IS seldom absolute but is determmed by^our assoltoL 

sportIrs4fe^VSrtTe\r<^ 

give those with the same nnniV.,»r ^ around the class by fours, 

short paragraph telhng what the *opic Have the student write in class a 

should emphasize the fact that when >‘esults of this assignment 

the meamng by givmg exUpt abstractions, we have to clanfy 

m explaining the same concept Discover reasomfm'’s“ shidents 

did the writer happen to pick those mrriin i for similarities and contrasts How 
the idea that we arnve at meanmc throuch* ®^oap]es? Discussion should reinforce 
.mphcations cf this fact examine the 

3 Ask students to intemrpr fpi\m au 

ft IS a bargam -buyer, seller 
He receives a generous wage -.mnl 
Drive slowly -father, son^ Pluyer, employee 
It IS a beaut, ful car -^John, Manr 
Pupils prepare original examples, workine 

cnees, class discussion of selLed ‘>'® “'h®” ^®-'- 

the personal quality of language underlines the need foe awareness of 

To study chonge in Innguugo 

■ Fmd evidence that language changes 

changes in language, 

Surm T "‘T’ lati^riMe’ dl a"' ®f *® 

t7rstr,tmSrfib^%“”‘*“" •”= 

from .an unabridged dicUonaiy andl^Iltoar'tt 'elect a page 

as belonging each of the three time categories rtsETf u recorded 

“To expWu Uie difficdu.s ot aecma.e comma::!" "rt" 
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peals to our love of comfort m advertisements for shaving cream, vacuum cleaner, 
mattress 

In discussing the appeals in the adwrfasements collected, the class tentatively 
agrees on some specific wants which seem widely emphasized The teacher may add 
appeals that students miss, e g , non materialistic needs, perhaps he may ask for 
identificabon of the appeal in ‘ Do you care enough? Help CARE take care of 
others,” or “The Good Guy Gives ” The class secretary should keep a list of the 
needs featured 

2 Next, post advertisements around the room, taking care that each category is 


amply illustrated, for 

example 


General wants 

Advertisements for 

Appeal 

Proteebon 

Pam reliever 

Speedy relief 


Tires 

Safety 

Possessions 

Book 

Save with coupon 


Gasoline 

More miles to the gallon 

Power 

School 

Prepare for execubve job 


Dancing lessons 

Increase popularity 

Prestige 

Sterlmg silver 

Add to your presbge as a hostess 


Car 

The nght car proclauns your success 

Sbmulabon 

Television set 

High fidelity tone 


Travel poster 

The land of your dreams 

Spiritual secunty 

March of Dimes 

Give this child a chance 


Blood Bank 

Someone needs your blood today 


Ask students to identify the wants to which appeals are made Add these to the 
list already compiled 

• Decide upon a classification and validate tt 

1 Let students group into tenlabvc calcgones the specific wants which have 
been discussed for the preceding assignments, through class discussion, teacher and 
students amve at an expenmental scheme of orgnnizabon acceptable to both 

2 To cover a large amount of matenal in a short time, the teacher divides the 
class mto three groups, each to in\esbgale the adicrbscmcnts in a different type 
of magazine— pulp, slick, elite They arc to consider appeals made to the basic uanls 
and to determine whether the advertisers seem to be appealing to the same wants 
previously discussed by the class Thc> prepare a report on their findings The 
class, with the teacher’s guidance, after discussing the reports made by the groups, 
cither decides that the classification is \alid or agrees upon modifications 

• Dlscoicr how advcrliscrs tailor their appeals to fit probable readers 

Using the same material brought m bj students for Uie pro\ious assignment, 
again divide the class into three groups, each containing representatives of tlie three 
different tj^ies of magazine Ask students to compare advertisements which appeal 
to the same want in at least two different noting similanties and contrasts in 

the logical and emotional aspt'cls of the appeals and in the language in which the> 
ate couclied Compare, for example, the “glamor’* advertisements m \'ogwe and 
True Confesilom 

Do the findings tell an) thing concerning the advtrthcr’s estimate of the reailm’ 
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blitz— German 
garage— French 


corral— Spanish 
kibitzer— Hebrew 
sla— Scandinavian 
solo— Latin 
typhoon-Chinese 
banshee— Irish and Scottish 
viking— Icelandic 
bungalow— Hindu 


hoi poloi— Greek 
ghoul— Arabic 
ravioli— Italian 
taboo— South Pacific 
goulash— Hungarian 
boomerang-Austrahan 

■ Learn the three most common toays of comtng words 

1 These words derive from proper names Let students work in groups, consult- 
ing the dictionary to discover the source, ascertaining if possible the approximate 
time the word entered the language 

quisling pasteurize 

ampere watt 

derringer babbittry 

martinet derrick 

macadam sandwich 


quixotic 

vandalism 

htamc 

bedlam 

hamburger 


2 Only the first two of the telescoped words below are m the drcUonary, discuss 

ImogTcolT’ 

brunch, motel, Unesco, cinemaddict 

teen agers or com some cfThen™ “ "“^ue snth 

rs LSlylrd :: an ^ --ning 

students supply prototypes following are examples Let 


racketeer 

booketena 

iffy 

bookmobile 


aquacade 

beautician 

realtor 

Jnajorette 


Eucourag. students to make a cofieotron of words corned m Uus way 

To realize the importance of motivation 

■ Recognize specific human wants 

1 Ask students to select two advertisements m whirl, ti. j 
his product by implying there is one certam thmtr „ ^ adverbser tries to sell 

the advertisement and analyze the appeal ^ veryone wants, have them show 
In giving the assignment, the teacher can ilI,i<!trs,fo u 
m the appeals of advertisements for different Ivnei f ^ out similarities 

ciu types ot products-for example, ap 
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3 Use a short wntten exercise, such as the following 

Analyze a recent action of your own Are your motives clear to you? Are they 
based on the fundamental wants? Write a paragraph of explanation (If these 
papers are to be discussed, better results will be obtained if the anonymity of the 
writer is preserved ) 

In the above learning experiences, the senes of activities suggests a sequence mov- 
ing from the simple to the more difficult Offered as an illustration of the study of 
motivation as it pertains to understanding language as process, this order is logical, 
but it may not be applicable to any particular class In many classes, students will 
have studied motivation m reference to fictional characters before studying it as 
influencing the use of language If so, the teacher would start witli famihar examples 
taken from literature or from the students' experience before attempting to lead the 
class to see that the universality of certain drives permits a classification The sug- 
gested learning experiences elsewhere in the text do not necessarily suggest an order 
for teaching In any particular instance the teacher must decide what experiences 
and what order will be likely to produce the desired learning most economically 
The order suggested above is built upon the following rationale 

Study of the repetitive and forlhnght appeals found m advertisements will 
give even the slow student a crude and broad basis for understanding human 
motives 

Study of the ordered expenences offered by hterature will help him refine and 
interpret his knowledge 

Analysis of life situations will lead him to see the difficulties of accurately 
determining specific motives for specific behavior 

To Understand purpose in the use of language 

Again a sequence is presented, designed to show how a teacher may introduce 
a senes of lessons on language process, reinforcing or extending concepts being 
developed m other areas of English instruction This plan was used by a nmtJi 
grade teacher with a class which had read essays and stones Notice that he did net 
present the categories as informabon to be learned, rather he moved from the 
specific to the general, from the known to the unknown He had been gradually 
preparing pupils by helping them determine specific purpose m their reading, hsten- 
mg speaking, and w nting, therefore, he had many examples familiar to students 

He started by revtewmg these, asking questions to re emphasize purpose in 
material previously read, for example 

“I Meet Walt Disney” to show us that Disney is a likable person 
“Now That You’re Tanned— What?” to make us laugh at a human foible 
“Lemmgen Versus the Ants” to impress upon us the capabilities of the hp, 

man brain, dramatized by the experiences of a self reliant man 

He continued, eliciting information concerning purpose of talks given by pupils 
m class 

He then asked students to give examples of purposes for aihich they hai] 
recently used language 

To explain why I did not do an ass gnment 
To persuade my mother to let me go to a mo\ic 
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What effect if any, would this estimate have on the editor in selecting stones or 
articles to be published'^ 

■ Recognize, m the behavior of ficitond characters, motives for action rooted in the 
basic human needs 

1 Ask students to select from a recent motion picture or television program a 
specific action of a particular character Explain the motives Do they seem based 
on any of the fundamental dnves? Discuss 

2 Plan a senes of lessons using short stones and plays ” After the literature has 
been studied ask students to review actions of the characters to find illustrations 
of impelling motives based on the fundamental needs For example, we recognize the 
desire for power predominant m The Secret Life of Walter M.tty," where the hero, 

en«^:i r°eaW®dfmerhl“' “P"- 

ha! setae^'af '‘T ‘r'’ir'''“a ft™ book he 

asnilent the r: b " For the discussion of this 

fo SSoT toe™il?r^ groups Each group discusses mot.vaUon 

be r:;Tr.ed tTe dasf' 

■ Determine motmes for behcvmr m hfe srtuaUoos 

mdividfaU ■" ■ten.s rn which 

from one daVnewspaper '"PPbed the following 

S'StVtoirtsZurnf 

wanted to help him (Spiritual security) 

I wanted to see the Giants m action (St™ i n a 
I wanted to ™press the neighbors (Presage) 
never could do what I wanted to do (SLr) 

1 didn t want the other kids to Icnmv (pJeZ^) 

My arst responsibility was to the pas^ngers ^sUnal security, 

The value m an exercise such as this lies in tb. j ' 

concenung classification is less important than tL?T?‘™ “ Agreement 

culty of correctly assessing motivation ' students understand the difiS 

2 Discuss the possible motives behind these activihes 


Cheating m an exammabon 
Owning a hot rod 

Ruiming for president of the student body 
Disturbing a class ^ 

Attending a dance 


L^uided reading program is discussed i 


Winning a game 
Playing football 
Entering an art contest 
Belonging to a club 
Winning a scholarship 


on pp 247 48 292 94 
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2 Ask students to compose four sentences, each one possible as a controlling 
statement for wntten or oral work and each illustrahng a different general purpose 


General purpose 
To interest, to entertain, 
to maintain rapport 

To inform 


To convince 


To persuade 


Response desired 
I enjoyed myself 
or 

It held my interest 
I understand 


I agree 


r will do it 


Controlling sentence 

Gettmg up in the mom 
ing is the hardest job of 
the day 

The equipment needed 
for building a high fi- 
delity set IS 

If John had obeyed the 
camp leader s instruc 
bons, the accident 
could have been 
avoided 

Buy a facket for the class 
play 


Connecting specific purpose ivith the response of the listener or reader will help 
students see that not only must the purpose of the speaker or wnter be considered 
but also that of the recipient 


■ Identify the purpose of language used by others 

1 Ask students to chp from a newspaper or magazine examples of the four 
purposes Are they used smgly or is one used to reinforce the other? 

Features, stones— to interest, to inform 
Ne^vs items— to inform 
Editorials— to convmce, to move to action 
Cartoons, comic stnps— to interest, to inform, to move to action 
Select the controlhng sentence, or if it is only implied, compose one Prepare to 
read die sentence, to state both the general and the specific purpose 

This exercise may launch several assignments, it can be earned further with the 
student analyzing the item to determine its effectiveness and the reasons for success 
or failure in the accomplishment of its purpose It can be used as an assignment for 
all students, or the class may be divided into four groups, each to find lUustrabons 
of a different general purpose 

2 Ask students to select a radio or television program which has a combination 
of purposes, to decide upon the ultimate purpose and to show how the others 
contnbule to it 


• Use the knowledge gained about purpose m the use of language 

Let students draw names of other class members, each is to write a short com- 
position for the person whose name he has drawn, selecting a specific purpose he 
Wishes to accomplish The composition is given to the one for whom it has been 
"Titten, he decides on the writer’s general and specific purpose, his degree of success 
in achieving it, and reasons for his success or lack of it, he makes these comments 
on the paper and returns it to the owner 

Use class discussion to revnew pnnciples and to explore vva>s successful wnters 
used in trying to accomplish their purpose How man> considered interests of tiie 
reader^ In what waj's^ 
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He next asked for examples of purpose in language directed to them 
To get me to wash the car 
To help me understand an assignment 

In some such way, a teacher may introduce any factor m understandmg language 
as process 

• Realize that all language ts used for a purpose 

Ask students to notice the specific purpose of particular language they use and 
hear, to prepare to report on five eiumiples In the discussion following, pupils may 
need help in seeing that f n i- ’ 

A large area of language is aimed at faciUtahng social intercourse 
persLsZ™“ “ preluninary to 

pup.ran™umte" ‘o be taught are not volunteered by 

fit^bons will ehcit those omitted Did anyone tell a loke 

observed? MMyone *“ '“msthing unusual he had 

a aerum ni™ .7be. “ -a! music, that 

The discussion should chner^T idea' tu7“ri 'anfinage without a purpose? 
of It at the time or not, has a whether we are aware 

■ CUmjv the purposes for use of language 

.eads pupns . discem 

names for the categories-not necessanlv^he n groups the class can agree on 
After classification has been IZd 1 'n 
able for central idea, for either written ^ o7lwoA tre.rampl 

f 7r = aTCIf Tp-.tir indnstry (Inform, 

It was the most exciting mcidem nF » i ' 

More competent leadership of both (Interest) 

strike (Convince) ’“bor would have averted the 

There are three steps in matang a kite (I„F r 
This IS the funniest story I ve ever heard (tatSst) 

Ask students to place each in a category D 

be salutary Discussion should pomt up IhLum^, o-d doubt will 

precisionmilsuse “f longnage and the need for 

■ Recogmze general purposes m ones own language 

ita eth7rgtrllXl“ “ ^P-8= ™P>e to 

1 c"pWnellTss“rnlTfraT^^^^ <^--d=) 
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After students have given as many meanings as they can think of, read the sentence 
in its context 


■ Study the effect of ahstracitons on meaning 


1 Discuss with students the meanings m Bctional names 

If we were to speak of someone as one of the following persons of fact or fiction, 

saying “He is a regular to what quality would we refer? Whit would we 

disregard? 


Hamlet 
Peter Pan 
Job 

Micawber 

Babbitt 


Munchausen 
Frankenstein 
Beau Brummel 
Quisling 
Hitler 


Let students add to the list 

2 Have students construct abstraction scales with words 

human being American, man, doctor, pediatrician 

3 Do the same with statements 

\ I like to travel 

I enjoyed my trip to Europe 

France is the European country I prefer to visit 

Pans has much worth seeing 

The Louvre contains many art treasures 

One of the most famous paintings m the Louvre is the Mona Lisa 

4 Ask students to examine advertisements to determine the connection, if any, 
between pairs of statements like the following and the reason for shifts from the more 
abstract to ftie more concrete statements 

More doctors recommend it Zylox is safe for you 

Make your children happy Give them Tastie Toasties for breakfast 

5 Be emphasize the concept whenever possible by using the literature beJng 
studied to point out examples, by asking students to select, from the books they are 
reading, passages ivhere shifts in the levels of abstraction illuminate meaning Pre- 
pare for the bulletin board or for oral presenlahon 

* Consider the emotional effect of language 

1 Have students collect a list of pairs of words (near synonyms) which have 
different affective connotations, e g , plump, fat, kind, soft, courageous, brazen, 
frank, tactless 

2 Discuss the differences m emotional overtones of pairs of statements similar 
to the following 

President scuttles farm aid. President vetoes farm bill 

The Senator persists in his fanatical smping, the Senator continues his earnest 
criticism 

The Tigers clobber Bcirs 5 to 4, the Tigers nose out Bears 5 to 4 
We can now exert positi\e leadership, we now In\c the whip hand 
I failed the test, “she” flunked me 
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To study corlextool foelots thot may affett meaning 

■ Determine first level meaning from verbtd context 
1 Ask shidents to investigate in an unabridged dictionary the meaning of com 

Srlme ivwthf “ f “f experlfe and To 

melhTn tl divit fhToT “T”® “ the varioiiT specifics One 

of Hie human body-arm, e^e Si 'lbilt'’haSr b^ Tb “ ”T" 

are to discover other areas of rr ’ students 

a ship, the sea, the™nmenT T®’ 

Fonow ivilh other words Here are some suggestions 
book 


approach 

band 

bank 

bar 

base 

bay 

beam 

bear 

beat 


bow 
box 
brush 
case 
cast 
catch 
check 
exchange 
fan 


field 

fix 

hit 

hold 

idle 

jack 

joint 

last 

launch 

level 


range 

rate 

reach 

run 

tack 

tender 

tram 

trap 

trim 

turn 


worf'^ftyitllt^ “tiys, “I am think- 

(heavy) Or, “I am thinV ’ ^ describe heart, 

. It IS used in reference to music clothf ^ beginning 

to iTii the Italicized parts of th ^''°®‘lcasting *’ (band) 

^tatements-fictitious quotat.ons- 

Senator Doe "The 

CrmcT -ver have I seen so 

voted he, cdienceTinTil sTTbi^no” smT erovious. capt. 

Aftenvard, give students the com 1 ® 

“T'uiiw s™ 'V'’’"" ■=> ‘hein write their own, 

graph a sentence sentences out^f non* display 

meanings then tpo/I »k ^e'^eral mterpreiationx! u Remove from a para* 

in the classroom-for thaUhe^f*" following 

mg in precise Tr>F.^„ ^ entire paragraDh ences are given, not for use 

Its context The idea'I?o?^^" simplest sentenc^?^^^~^“^ 

Idea IS often a revelation to sh,? ? when removed from 

Moving was an ordeal students 

They had scnped id Ti'nc'her"''' ■ °^NTRAL library 

”ajast 
Extei 
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state. Have any been changed? What ones can be explained by local events? By 
national happenings? By historical background? 

4 Investigate the origin of the names of the states How many derive from 
Indian terms? How many are of French, Spanish, or English origin? Discuss in class 

5 Read to the class “Mother Tongue,” by Richard Armour, these verses, prompted 
by a travel advertisement stating that no language barriers exist between the British 
Isles and the United States, give examples of differences in terminology Point up 
the differences m British and American terminology Mencken’s American Language 
contams a list of British and American terms for the same things (pp 232-237), ask 
volunteers to select examples to report to die class 

To discriminate among kinds of statements 
■ Compare factual and judgmental statements 

1 Ask students to consider statements similar to these, to decide whether they 
are largely factual or judgmental, and to pick out the elements in each which sub- 
stantiate their conclusion 

Mary talks incessantly in order to gam attention 
The school dance will be a flop, tiiey’ve hired Hal’s orchestra 
Senator Doe championed desegregahon m order to wm the Negro vote 
To promote its own selfish ends, the Central Medical Association is opposing 
socialized medicine 

John IS so shy that he avoids school dances 

My mother won’t let me go to the party because she doesn’t want me to have 
any fun 

2 Ask students to examine an editorial from the daily press, to underline the 
facts, to enclose the judgments m parentheses, and to decide whether the facts 
are sufficient to support the judgments 

3 Read to students a story where facts and judgments are rather clearly dis- 
tinguished In “The Adventure of the Bruce Partington Plans," Conan Doyle is 
more fair to his readers than is his custom Most of the clues and Holmes’s deduc- 
bons are revealed as the story progresses Therefore, the teacher may stop before 
each major inference and let students draw their own 

4 Ask students to supply facts which would be needed to furnish support for 
the following statements 

Our team is the best in the league 
He’s a good sport 
Senator X is against foreign aid 
She’s a wonderful girl 

Our candidate would make n good president 
He IS an expert driver 

• Compare factual and normative (or dtrectwe) statements 
1 Use a short wTittcn exercise such as tlie following 

Are any of the following factual? Remember that a statement of fact may be 
false and that a normative or directi\e may be accepted by the unwary as factual 
or as giving the whole truth 
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3 Dmde students mto groups Let each group select a Pjoblenr 

for an editorial then wnte a pan of lead statements-one m the style of report g, 
the other using emoUonally toned words Compare the eftects 

4 Play the game introduced by Bertrand BusseH on the B B C called Conju- 
gation oJ Irregular Verbs ” Examples 


I am firm you are obstinate he is a pig headed fool 
I am slender, you are thin she is slanny 

I am beautiful, you are pretty, shell get by if anyone likes the type 


5 Discuss the emotional effect of sudi purely factual statements as 

With the holiday week end only half over, the number of deaths on the highway 
already exceeds the number of casualties predicted by the National Safety 
Council for the three day period 

A gas station attendant died this morning, shot to death by a bandit who got 
away ivilh less than ten dollars 

Ask students to find in a newspaper a factual statement which has emotional impact 

6 Let students work m pairs, they are to select a mythical person and decide 
upon his name sex, and age Then one student makes a list of factual statements 
which, if used m describing the person would create a favorable impression, the 
other, unfavorable For example 


Mary devotes three mormngs a week to volunteer work m a hospital 
Mary was arrested last week on a shoplifting charge 

With these lists the students meet in groups of six, each group representing three 
of the persons chosen for descnpbon, the problem is to find the implications of 
Facts arouse feelings 

Follow with class discussion exploring the findmgs of the different groups 
■ Inccstigofe the effect of history and environment on language 
1 Help students account for such histoncal changes as 

Changing the name of St Petersburg Russia, first to Petrograd and later to 
Leningrad, changing Tsanlsin to Stalingrad 
Renaming Stern Park Gardens, Illinois to Lidice 

Approximate time of changing established plaoe names m the United States to 
Roosevelt Drive, MacArthur Boulevard Pershrng Square, Ersenhower Plaza, etc 
Prevalence of Los or Las and of San m names of towns nr Cahtorma and other 
parts of the West 

Appropriateness of mmne as a prefix for Minnesota place names 

2 Point out the higher degree of conformity m choice of words and m pronun 
ciation among persons within certain regions in the eastern United States-New 
England North, North Midland, South Midland, South-than among those living 
uest of Hie Mississippi Discuss the historical events that explain the high degree 
of conformity within each of the eastern regions and its lack in the West 

3 Investigate with students the source of place names m your community and 
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■ Sfutfy metaphor as an tninnstc part of language 

1. A local ice cream parlor displa>s the sign, “Teen Age Spoken Here ” Discuss 
Its sigtuficance wth class Let the class compile a list of slang terms m current use 
with students, see how many are based on metaphor 

2 Time magazine is a prolific source of metaphorical language Most of the 
arbcles make use of it here and there, m almost every issue at least one or two 
items are built on extended meta^or Remove pages from an old copv, giving 
one to each student wuth mstrucUons to underline the metaphoncal elements in 
red Post examples 

3 Encounge students to make a collection of song titles using metaphor 
hymns ( Rock of Ages”), spmtuals ( Swing Low, Sweet Chanot”), patnobc songs 
(“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean”), popular ballads ('Wayward Wind’) Let 
students make up metaphoncal titles they think suitable for songs 

4 Ask students to glance through the indices of current magazines to find article 
and story titles based on metaphor Encourage volunteers to write metaphorical 
titles for articles suitable for school or local paper and to explain content briefly 

5 The senes of paperbound books of animal photographs by Clare Barnes Jr 
White Collar Zoo, Home Stieet Zoo, Campus Zoo, is based on metaphor Each 
picture represents a t>'pe of person Mount the most appropnate for a bulletin 
board display 

6 To emphasize the aptness of metaphor, collect bnef examples of metaphorical 
language, out of context, they point up more sharply the need for imaginative 
cooperation on the part of the reader Type each example on a separate card Ask 
students to imagme circumstances where it might be appropriate Examples 

It was Sound itself, a great screeching bow dra\vn across the strings of the 
universe 

He received the ne^vs wath his eyebrows 

The room seemed to empty hke a washbowl 

The darkness was piled up m the comers hke dust 

The kind of he the bruised ego feeds upon, course after course, never sickening 
Her blue cape faded haughtily m the distance 

She w as no more than a name on a Christmas card, not much of a patch to mend 
SIX years with 

His antennae were already out, feelmg o\er this new wxirld 

The kind of room that seemed more interested m people than in things 

She reminded hun of a coil of barbed ware 

He chipped aw ay at her self-esteem avith the cruel pick of his w ords 

7 Ask each student to make a cop> of one interesting example of metaphorical 
language found m his readmg Students, working m pairs, exchange, imagme the 
Situation, check wth the original Volunteers report unusual examples to the class 

8 Di\ide the class into groups, gi\ang each the name of something which could 
be described about a person, e g , face, bead, hands, posture, walk, voice, smile, 
etc Ask each student to de\ase metaphoncal expressions which could be used m 
making different kinds of faces, smiles, and so on, Mwd for the reader 

\ , Douhlcda>, 1950 
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The couits insure )ustice for all 

This magazine will keep you well uifonned. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone ” 

Our candidate typifies the ideal Amencan 
A rolling stone gathers no moss 

Let me compliment you students on the neatness of your school. 

“Absent yourself from felicity a while ” 

This movie will give you a lift 

Frank Patterson, one of the Senators from Florida, recently left for Asia 
“Let us here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain ” 

Analyze the ones you have selected as normative statements or as directives 
Do they contain any factual parts^ What is the aim of each? 

2 In discriminating between informative and normative or directive statements, 
consider the verb ‘to be,” more widely used than any other in the language When 
we use ‘ is” as a synonym for “exists” or “takes place,” the intention to inform is clear 
— e g , ‘ The boy is on the playground,” “The dance is tonight ” However, three other 
meanings give the verb the force of a normahve or a directive, since the speaker 
seems to be suggesting that the listener should think as he himself does 

Since these uses of “is’ are often found in contexts characterized by strong 
emotional overtones, the need for pinpointing the exact meaning is greater 

Should he ought to be 

“The Tight to work is every man’s pnvilege” 'This is clearly not a statement 
of fact but a reference to a goal 
In my opinion, appears to me to be 

“He IS a bully ” Such statements are at times accepted by both speaker and 
listener as fact rather than judgment 
Can be classiiied as 

‘ He is an ex convict ’ This is a factual statement The danger lies m accepting 
It as tellmg all about a person, rather than just one fact The verb often has 
diis implication m disparaging remarks about national and ethnological groups 

Ad- students to recast the following sentences so as not to mvite mismterpretabon 
Blood is thicker than water (Goal) 

Mary is a wonderful friend (Opinion) 

After all, he’s a foreigner (Classification) 

Robert is a Communist (Classification) 

A mother is solicitous for the welfare of her children (Goal) 

Isn’t that just hke a man^ (Classification) 

Oh well, you know how women are (Classification) 

A doctor IS guided by a stnet ethical code (Goal) 

He’s nothing but a politician (Classification) 

He IS generous to a fault (Opimon) 

3 Let students make up sentences usmg the verb ‘to be with one of the three 
meanings Call upon classmates for exact meaning Work for accuracy then speed 
Spend a few minutes a day until the idea seems to have become rooted 

4 To show the signiBcance of ideas underlying normative or directive statements, 
use the short radio broadcast, "A Word m Your Ear ” 
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4 Ask each student to analyze one simple event in which he has participated 
within the last t%venty-four hours, and to list the distinct percepbons he was aivare 
of and the inferences drawn from each 

5 In the middle of a class period, allow fifteen minutes for each student to hst 
the perceptions he has made since the class started, stating one inference ansing 
from each Is there any instance in which a second inference arose from the first? 
Discussion of such activities should hnng out the difficulties in disbnguishing be- 
tween perceptions and the mferences based on them— die almost automatic way an 
inference occurs 

■ Investigate basis for beliefs 

1 Ask the student to make two lists of things he thinks he knows, the first should 
contam information gained by observations and the reasomng based on those ob 
servations, the second, information gamed from the testimony of others Which is 
longer? Which contains more complex items? Such an investigation shows students 
that most individual information necessarily comes from testimony— the more com 
plex it IS, the more it is based not on one fact, or alleged fact, but on a group of 
facts combined with interpretations of what the facts mean 

2 Ask the student to select two beliefs he holds— one w hich if proved incorrect, 
would not matter to him, the other, which would Ask him to account for the dif- 
ference Discussion should emphasize the significance of personal interest in de 
termimng beliefs, a avish to believe sometimes influences what is bebeved 

3 Ask the student to examine the sources of one of his more complex beliefs, 
and to consider the amount of mvestigation necessary to establish approximate ac- 
curacy of its sources Does any individual have the time, energy, and means to 
check all his beliefs? does such inability signify? Discussion should highlight 
the significance of the preponderance of verbal learning in what the individual 
looks upon as his store of knowledge, as well as the need for awareness of the jnabil 
ity of language to describe experience completely and accurately 

■ Consider factors involved m vabdaftng beliefs 

1 Divide the class into three groups, each student is to select a simple fact, or 
alleged fact, that can be easily checked, those in the first group, a fact that can be 
\abdated or disproved by observabon, those in the second, by experimentation, 
those in the third, by reference to a record 

Such an assignment should show it is coraparahvely easy, if resources are avail 
able, to check the authenbcity of isolated facts 

2 Allow each student to choose a term from a bst similar to the following a 
football coach a teacher of science, a farmer, a phjsicist, a member of Congress, 
a ne\s spaper reporter, a labor leader, an historian, a president of a large corporabon, 
a movie star The student, instead of using the general term substitutes the name 
of a person he knows at least b> reputation, e g , not a member of the Senate, but 
Senator X Then the student is to determine under what circumstances the indi 
'idual might be considered an e3qiert witness— that is m what areas might his 
training and experience make him competent to tesfafy— and under what circum 
stances he might be considered biased 

Tor instance, Mr 2, a prominent motion picture producer, might be com 



language, thought 


and feeling 


The next day have the students meet m groups and make a composite list 
DuoIicL the hsl Vmg one to each student Ask him to combine terms from the 
various categories vihich might be used by a write m mabng a 

for example, would a writer be likely to desenbe a smile rippling =“" ‘1“ 
across a “hatchet face"? Or would he endow it with a vulpine gnn? Would li 
give a “moon face" to an arrogant individual? If so, what might be his purpose? 


To cultivate awareness of problems concerned with aeeorfley 

■ Recognize difficulties involved m drawing valid inferences 

1 Cbp explanatory matter from pictures taken from pictorial magazines Let 
students study the pictures and write captions Compare \vith the onginal Re- 
examme picture to account for correct or faulty inference Were sufficient details 
given^ Do they support your caption fully as well as they do the onginaP 

2 Ask students to select a cartoon and to chp and preserve the legend Students, 
working in pairs, exchange cartoons and write suitable legends Choose some for a 
bullebn board display 

3 Prepare a file of senes cartoons which present without commentary the steps 
in a story or situation Let students work in groups prepanng legends 

■ Develop awareness of the prevalence of inference in otir daily use of language 

1 Ask students to examine an issue of a magazme which uses jokes for fillers 
in order to determine the percentage of those m which the humor depends upon 
faulty inference (In those examined by students in vanous secondary classrooms 
the range was from 25 to 50 per cent ) The inference may be made ignorantly 
because facts have been misinterpreted, or dehberately to cause discomfiture to one 
who rehtes facts to establish another conclusion 

2 Encourage groups of students to prepare a file of captioned cartoons where 
the humor depends upon inference, e g , A man comforting a small boy “Your 
mother didnt mean to run over your wagon, and what was it doing in the flower 
bed m the first place? Four bridge players ‘ Reputations conferred in absentia ” 

3 Most advertisements illustrate inference in two ways First, the writer from 
his knowledge of human nature has inferred that the reader wants certam things 
Second he presents what purport to be facts from which he hopes the reader will 
draw the desired inference Introduce the problem by discussing with students 
inferences which could be drawn from sets of facts similar to those that folbw 

What is the connection, if any, behveen the two sets of facts m the adverbsement? 
“The All news Weekly is designed for people like you ’’ -List of well-known 
persons who subscribe 

“Everyone wants a beautiful skin ' - Use Glamor Cream lAe Lrta Lovely" 
“Knowledge brings success -Picture of boy and sot of eocycfopedias 
An mvestment firm’s claim to knowledge of stocks mth high growth potential 
—Examples of conect predictions made in the past 
“Opportunity no longer knocks ” —“It telephones ’ 

“That smiling confidence ” -Picture of a woman and child waving to a man 
entenng a plane 

Encourage students to find other examples 
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feelings were aroused jn die listener, to what extent did his previous expenence con- 
tnbute to them^ What stimulus from the AvntCT initiated them? 

Follow with class discussion to synthesize the findings of the groups and to point 
up some of the major difficulties involved in communicabon How many stem directly 
from the characteristics which make language complex^ 

The teacher should be aware of the interchangeability of the Suggested 
Learning Experiences among the various areas of English instruction For in- 
stance, purpose of language, offered in this chapter as suitable for inclusion m 
a unit on language as dynamic process, might also be used in other ways m 
analyzing and evaluating assembly and television programs, in the study of 
newspapers and magazines, in analysis of propaganda techniques, in teaching 
principles of organization for speaking and wnting, in evaluating speeches of 
characters in stones and plays, m teaching appreciation of an authors writing 
technique Such interchange allows students to see the learning in the English 
class not as a collection of unrelated segments but as an integrated process 

As a basis for evaluating, the English teacher may use tests 
which help the student determine whether he has learned 
the necessary facts, whether he is able to apply them, whether 
the knowledge and understanding function m practice Illus- 
of these tests as they pertam to language as dynamic process 

Evaluating knowledge The close relationship between learning and 
evaluation indicates that many of the activities descnbed as Suggested Learn- 
ing Experiences may be used both for (caching and for estimating progress, 
e g , a hst of statements suitable for controlling sentences expressing specific 
purpose (p 59) may be used in teaching and a similar hst employed \n 
checking recognition after the principle has been taught Hemingway’s stoiy 
“A Day’s Wait” (see p 51) can serve as a test to determine whether students 
recognize the significance of the personal quaht> of language, the character- 
istic basing been previousl) presented witli the help of the film “Do ^Vords 
E\ cr Fool You? ’ and other activities described m the same section (p 52 ff ) 
TIuis, each succeeding item in a senes (aught m developing an) idea may 
sene both to deepen insight concerning the concept and to c\aluatc progress 
made 

Tests of recognition using tlic same examples and the same language 
emplojed m instruction assess nothing more than memon and usinllv should 
be a\oided Such a question might be, Kame four general purposes for which 
langingo is used m dailv life Recognition tests demanding the use of memory 
"ith at least a slight amount of rtasoning preside a belter basis for deter, 
nuning bow well the nccessan facts h'i\c been learned Tlie teacher mi) 
dcMsc a test sjmilir to the following to help tlie student csaliialc liow quicklj 
wirib lu* senses ihe rclationslup litlween specific and general pnrposts 


Evaluating 

Growth 


trations of each 
will be given 
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Mlenl to testify on the problems involved in producing motion pictures, he ™ght 
be biased in his belief that certain motion pictures were a good way of giving a 

ences m India an appreciation of American culture 

Besides pointing up the necessity of considering both competency and th 
possibihty of bias in deterroimng the rehability of witnesses, these assignments em- 
phasize the difficulty of validating complex information based on judgments 

3 Ask each student to select circumstances m which he himself might be a com- 
petent and unbiased witness, and others in which he would be competent but might 
be biased In the discussion stress the importance, in forming conclusions, of con- 
sidenng not only the competency and bias of others but also one’s own 


To explore the difficulties of oeeurate communication 

■ Realize the degree to which experience cannot be communicated 

Give students a jumbled list of statements containing words with referents 
Present and concrete 

This IS my desk These apples came from our orchard 
Absent and concrete 

My grandfather left me his desk The caves show unusual natural fonnations 
AbHract-refernng to a way 0 / acting, a manner of behawor, a process 
My grandfather was a tyrant Democracy has many advantages 
Abstract-referring to feelings 
Terror gripped me The pam mounted 

Ask students to number the items in the probable order of increasing difficulty for 
the communication to have maximum meaning for the recipient Which require am* 
phficaUon? What form might that amplification lakei* Which would present the most 
difficulty m conveying the approximate totality of the speaker’s expenence’ Why? 
In the discussion following, these points deserve consideration 

The user of language should be aware that many words have no concrete 
referent, but refer to a manner of behaving, a process 

The more abstract the language of the total communication, the less effecbve 
it IS likely to be 

Differences of expenence of sender and recipient make support of abstractions 
by concrete examples necessary 

No matter how great ones control of language, there are areas of experience 
that are incommunicable, especially is this true of feelings-we can tell the re- 
sults of our orvn anger, we can see the effect of pain on others, the feelings them 
seUes can never be satisfactorily communicated 

« Through practice culticate aUMrctiesa oj the problems of commumcotion 

Lei students draw slips, each containing a word without concrete reFerent hate, 
love, benuty. pnde, wit, cruelty, jusbee, hunger, odor, cold, courage, cowardice, etc , 
use the same word on more than one shp. In allow for comparisons later Each 
student is to wnte a paragraph or two m which he toes to communicate as many 
facets of the meaning as possible to one unfamiliar with the concept 

The next day place students in groups to hsten to the paragraphs and to deter- 
mine the characteristics of those that communicate most effectively If sensations or 
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In the incidental teaching when attention is focused on the skills of reading, 
listening writing, or speaking, does the student notice the emotional tone of 
words? Is he alert to the effectiveness of metaphorical language^ Does he dis- 
criminate between fact and judgment? (Substitute any pnnciples illustrated by 
the immediate language ) 

Do the number and variety of the examples the student, on his own imtiative, 
finds for the bulletin board indicate he is cultivatmg awareness of the way Ian 
guage works? 

Occasional self checks on performance help students realize the uii 
portance of remaining alert to the dynamic qualities of language Items for 
two such lists are suggested below The first is appropriate for intermediate 
stages of instruction, the second has been used with mature students who have 
had considerable expenence m studying language as process Unless used for 
diagnosis, such checklists should, of course, contain only concepts being 
developed with a class 


Reactions to communications 

Underline the response that most accurately descnbes your habitual reactions 
This check is not to secure evidence for grading, but to help you probe your 
thinking, the reasons are more important than the categorical answers 

Am I more hkeltj 

To agree with statements of a person I like rather Yes No Sometimes 
than with those of one I dislike’ 

Reason 

To be wary of factual statements rather than of 
judgments? 

Reason 

To doubt ideas I want to believe rather than 
those I do not want to believe? 

Reason 


Reoefions fo impticofions of the dynamic qvalily of longuoge 
In answering the following questions, write the numeral corresponding to the re- 
sponse which most accurately descnbes your habitual performance In the paren 
theses place (1) always, (2) usually, (3) somebmes (4) never 

^^^len 1 use language citlier as sender or recciv er, do I try 

1 { ) To determine the users purpose’ 

2 ( ) To notice the appeals used? 

3 ( ) To detect the feeling suggested? 

^ ( ) To consider the possible sources of the information^ 

13 ( ) To compare alleged facts with otlicrs I liclieve to bt valid’ 

( ) To cheek the internal consistcnc> of tlie language’ 

13 ( ) To consjtlor, in dctinnimng the accurac> of the communication, the 

I'ossible bias of scmliT ami lecenrr’ 
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language thought and feeling 

Relotiimstiip between specifie ond genetnl purpose 
The column on the right contains a list of specific panoses 
for which language might be used In the parentheses before 
each place the number of the general purpose it illustrates 

1 To mamtam rapport (2) To explain a play m football 

2 To inform (1) To mate a stringer feel welcome 

3 To convnce (4) To gel my friend to go to the show 

4 To persuade (2) To give directions for reaching the school 

(3) To prove 1 had a good reason for absence 
(1) To draw a shy student into the discussion 

(4) To get my mother to buy me a dress 
(Etc) 

Evaluating understanding A test requiring the student to apply a pnn 
ciple to an unfamiliar situation is standard procedure m helping him deter 
mine whether he understands the unphcations of any concept The following 
writing assignment tests not only knowledge of specific and general purpose 
in the use of language but understanding of the relationship between par 
pose and the motives of speaker and listener 

Select an occasion when someone tried to persuade you to do something yoa 
did not wish to do Analyze the motives of the speaker as you interpreted them 
and your own for finally agreeing or refusing Analyze the appeals used Can yon 
give reasons why the speaker thought they might be successful^ Can you think 
of others that might have been more persuasive? Why’ Looking back on the 
expenence how accurately do you think you judged it at the time? 

This difficult assignment assumes considerable study of motives and pur 
pose It will show the student and the teacher how effective both the learning 
and the teaching have been 

Evaluating performance The nllimate goal of English instruction is 
skillful performance which makes use of the knowledge and understandings 
gained-changes in attitudes and behavior which extend beyond the class 
room Obviously the mdwidujds approach to this goal cannot be evaluated 
accurately Performance can be tested fragmentarily usually when the stu 
dent s attention has been directed toward specific ideas and skills results of 
these show what he can do when he tries His typical behavior cannot be so 
easily assessed Here self and peer appraisal supplements the teachers ob 
servation Although never completely objecUve all three are important Self 
evaluation stressed throughout this text forces the student to consider his own 
behavior his typical reaction under most circumstances it gives him practice 
in applying the form of assessment he will utihze most consistently all his hfe 
In all areas of English instiui^on the teacher can observe whether the 
student is beginning to form desirable habits based upon understandings of 
language as process 
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Logical Thinking 


It cannot be said too often that no one 
can give the learner his concepts. If he 
is to have them at all he must con- 
struct them out of his own experiences. 

— BROWTsTEIX AND HENDRICKSON ' 


PERSPECTIVE 

Students need help in learning the steps and skills involved in logical 
thinking and the ways to use reason in disciplining emotion. Unchecked and 
unevaluated emotional responses offer no reliable guide for behavior. Research, 
as well as experience, has demonstrated that the planned study of methods of 
reasoning clearly contributes to the ability to make sound judgments and 
form intelligent conclusions.* Increasingly the findings of research in per- 
ception and social psychology seem to demonstrate that the way in which an 
individual thinks determines in some measure what he thinks and how he 
acts. Such relationships have been observed both in the behavior of individuals 
who lean toward rigid, authoritarian patterns and in that of those wlio are far 
more flexible. 

This chapter is concerned with Uie structure and methods of rational and 
orderly thought processes in relation to the d>Tjamics of language considered 
in the preceding chapter. The unique role of emotion and feeling in imagina- 
tive tliinking is presented next. Together, llie three chapters discuss tJie basic 
framework which underlies the use of language and is tlius fundamental to 
all phases of Uie total English program. 

Whether we can actually distinguish separate processes in the thinking 
of indin’duals, or whether tlicse are intricately interrelated and an inseparable 

* \V. A. Brownell and Gordon HendneV^on. “Ilow Cluldren Lcam Informatjon, Con- 

and Ceneralualjoa?." Jn C Lester Anderson, ed., Fort> -N’jntJi Yearbook National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 1, Lramlng and Instruction (Cliicajro, U. of ChJ- 
«ro Press. 1930), p 112. 

• For example, at one ii>dication of tlic cffcctJxenesi of direct study, Ljinan reportrtl 
tint (uelft!) crade students wlio received detailed instruction in reasoninj; dimnjt the 
♦^•^■mtlj )rar were clearly superior in detecting sound and unsound arguments to those 

TrcrUtd no Instruction B. H. Lstnan, *llow’ Hish School Seniors Explain Common 
r-rrun In Hrasoning." Enffhih Journal, Voh 12, No. 5 f.Mav’ 1923>, pp 293-005. 


n 
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Increased shU in evaluating h« own nse of language-logical and mag- 
inative-should enable the student to become more effective in both his bunk- 
ing and his communication Underlying the effectiveness of both is awareness 
of the dynamics of language as process 


SELECTED READINGS 

Ruth Nanda Anshen ed , Language An Enquiry into lis Meaning and Function 
(Science of Culture Senes) N Y , Harper, 1957 This book, each chapter OTit 
ten by a specialist in his field, develops understandings significant for the Rng 
bsh teacher 

Roger Brown, Words and Things Glencoe, 111 , Free Press, 1958 A discussion re 
laling language and the psychological pimciples of human behavior 
John Ciardi How Does a Poem Mean? Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1959 (Also pub 
lished as Part III of Herbert Barrows, Herbert Heffner, John Ciardi, and Douglas 
Wallace An Introduction to Literature, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1959 ) In- 
valuable for the teacher of poetry, this book is rnenhoned here for what it has 
to say about language See especially the sechon entitled “The Words oi 
Poetry 

Lee Deighton, The Survival of the English Teacher,” ETC, Vol 10, No 2 (Winter, 
1953) 

Wilfred Funk Word Ongias and Thetr Romantic Stones N Y , Grosset & Dunlap, 
1954 Interesting examples suitable for classroom use 

DonsB Garey Poffmg Words m T/icir Places Chicago, Scott, Foresm-in, 1957 An 
explanation of the way language works, with exercises designed for use \vith 
Grst year college classes 

H L Mencken The American Language, 4th ed N Y , Knopf, 1946 

Cathenne Minteer Words and What They Do to You Evanston, 111 , Row, Peterson, 
1953 Specific lessons for teaching basic understandings concerning general 
semantics to junior and senior high school students 

Mario Pei The Story of Language N Y , Lippincott, 1949 A readable account of 
basic information about language— its development, structure, and social func 
tion 

Edward Sapir Culture, Language, and Personality Ed by David G Mandelbaum 
Berkeley and Los Angeles U of Calif Press, 1958 A scholarly presentation 
stressing the implications of language as a cultural and social product 
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greater than thirteen inches Tlie concept assists us in identifying other dogs 
as beagles, but it is subject to further modification Unless we stand ready 
to extend or refine our concepts, we are prone to hasty generalization and 
possible oversimplification For example, our conception of the beagle must 
be modified when we first meet the long-legged, fifteen inch representative 
of the field strain The forming of concepts thus mvolves a continual grouping 
and regrouping of one’s ideas— a reorganization influenced not only by new 
facts and new experiences but by our ingenuity and imagination m seeing 
new relationships Each of us must recognize that his concepts, based on 
fairly restncted expenence, are thus subject to limitation, since more com- 
plete information may force modification, never can we say we know every- 
thing about anything 

For children in school, planned learning of certain concepts may extend 
over several years, as crude undifferentiated initial responses become gradu- 
ally more refined and full of meaning Thus a seventh grader’s relatively 
simple concepbon of a paragraph as a loosely related group of sentences be 
comes modified throughout his years of mstmchon in English as he reads and 
analyzes many paragraphs, discovers a method of organization within each 
paragraph, and considers the relabonship of the paragraph to the over all 
organization of the essay or theme Undoubtedly, the ultimate development 
of such understanding will vary with the abilities, experiences, and mohvahons 
of the learner, and xvith the nature of his instrucbon In general, the basic 
role of the teacher at any level is to encourage students to formulate their 
own generalizations rather than to present the final generahzabon as an 
empty verbalization to be memorized In attempbng to develop concepts, 
the teacher bears in mind three important considerations the impact of pnor 
experiences, the gradual nature of conceptual growth, and the need for 
selecbvity in identifying concepts to be taught. 

Impoct of prior experience An extensive background of experiences 
serves as the basis on which generahzalions are built Some students are 
fortunate enough to have had many broademng opportunities— travel, read 
mg observation of many dimensions of life Less pnvdeged youngsters have 
Only the most meager backgrounds on which to draw For such children, often 
those from low socio economic environment, the teacher continually struggles 
to develop a basic background for understanding Carefully planned expen- 
cnces, both real and vicarious, directly related to the ideas bemg discussed, 
'vill facilitate the formulabon of concepts Mobon pictures, recordings, excur- 
sions, and reading offer possible approaches For example, during a unit on 
Dimensions of Jusbce,” one eleventh grade class read and discussed the 
conflict of human and legal justice in Lcs Mtscrables, anal>zed the effects of 
just and unjust action in a film, Due Process of Law Denied, and observed 
the administration of justice in courtrooms of the local community Oat of 
perceptions gained through such varied activity students usually develop more 
mature understandings of the problems involved in humane interpretation of 
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part of the totahty of the person, is a problem about which researchers are 
not yet in agreement * For the purposes of planning instruction, however, 
teachers find classifications to be helpful Categorization of thinking processes, 
even if somewhat arbitrary, aids in considering the basic problems involved 
m improving thinking This chapter discusses three kinds of thinking im 
portant in Enghsh-concept formation, problem solving and judgment mak- 
ing Imaginative thinking a fourth tj^e, \vill be dealt with in the next 
chapter 


Concept formation * 

We begin to organize facts as soon as we perceive them We sort and 
sift basic information, bringing order to a multitude of impressions, observa- 
tions and associations An adolescents first impression of a large high school 
IS vague and generalized as he considers three floors, one hundred rooms, and 
a few distinguishing charactenstics Later he begins to identify separate im 
pressions-the office suites the industrial arts center, the Enghsh department, 
the areas reserved for recreation His general impression is gradually refined 
as he classifies his observations In similar ways, each of us develops concepts 
by differentiating and integrating ideas and impressions To understand the 
role of the teacher in helping students to organize and evaluate their ideas, 
we must understand how concepts develop, how such forces as bias, selectiv 
ity, and emoUon affect the process, and how both inducbve and deductive 
methods may be used m the classroom 


UNDERSTANDING HOW CONCEPTS DEVELOP 

To understand his role in guiding the formulation of concepts, the 
teacher must understand that they develop through a gradual and sequential 
process which vMies with person and situation This is not to say that concepts 
are developed through any fixed, logical series of steps which can be pre- 

, 1 , 110 “ '‘’8"=* The process is complex 

from variation yet always it tends m the same direction- 

oasT I ’ "* similarities in 

nmssiZ 2““ A prove useful in assimilating im- 

pressions obtained in future experience ° 

lmnn?s“2r “2''“ A Tieagle- based on observation at several 

kennels, eg, a hound colored broivn and white, low slung body, height no 

1956), offers a typology For an inlerestmE d«c^ln^l? Thnktng (Boston Ginn 

E Elona Sochor, The Nature of ri research on this problem see 

(January 1959) pp 47 58 ® ^^emenfary English Vol 41. No 1 

attempt to dillerenuate between concepts generalizations lam j T nfe 

nmfonmty is observable lie use of these temis in psycMLrar,7bf “d2,ch 

distmcbons seem unnecessary for our purposes here ^ education and sue 
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construct their o^vn generalizations can provide basic guidance through a 
sequence of discussion questions The first phase of the discussion may be 
limited to a consideration of the narrative, smce readers must understand 
ivhat happens in a novel before they consider hoio and tuhij things happen 
Once basic understandings are clarified, the teacher encourages some tenta 
twe mterpretations of the meaning of events Ultimately he asks students to 
detect relationships between various passages Thus, through a carefulh 
planned senes of thinking tasks, the students understanding of the novel is 
deepened and extended The vanous levels of analysis of a novel are siig 
gested m the accompanying chart ® 

A pattern such as that presented in tJie chart would deielop graduallj 

The development of concepts through discussion 
Sample Topic The behavior of Johnny Tremam 

Level 1 Grasping the narrative level 2 Interpreting the facts 

Baste Question \Vhat happened? Baste Questions WTiat does this mean’ 

How and why did it happen? 


Sample tnadents 

EMU.Y LSCIDEVTS 

Johnny displays scorn and sarcasm m 
his treatment of Dose and Dusty 
at the silversmith’s shop 

LATER LSCIDEVTS 

Through friendship with Bab, Johnny 
Icams to think before speaking (“to 
count ten") 

Johnn> gues Cilia time to apologize 
when slie soils htm with water 

CONCLUDING INCIDENTS 

Ho reacts ncgativcl) to the ngid rani 
and file rclitionship between the 
British officer and the pnsate 

Johnii) is so wometl about Bab Cilia, 
and the ciusc of frecilom that the 
discos erv of lus own birthright 
hives him unmoved 


Johnny’s actions reveal pride, a sense 
of superiont>, and a lack of toler 
ance for tliose who try hard but are 
limited in nbilit> 

Johnny is learning to be patient and 
tolerant, and is developing some con 
ccption of the feelings of other peo- 
ple 


Johnnj Tremam forgets himself in his 
concern for other people 


Level 3 Generalizing about the whole 

ftaii'' Questwn If the interpretation of incidents is valid what dors lias rrvtil 
alKMit the purpose of the tnti'C novcP 

forviulafnl f^rrirraJizafwn Jthnni/ Tfcmain Is a IwoL which revrah how 
a wKwh arrogant bo\ hams constderation of other people 

* I Of a ftiitl rr d tn i f od» to u«r la ilnuti rrd » *rr 

^ tP Cl-.Vl 


"Oral l-iT> 
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law than do those whose expenences are confined to reading and discussion 
alone 

Gradual nature of conceptual growth Concepts develop gradually and 
are learned through a variety of ways Rarely will students achieve complete 
grasp of an abstract idea without thmking through the concept slowly and 
completely Planning many vaned, rather than repetitive, classroom expen 
ences tends to deepen understanding Even ideas wluch seem to emerge from 
a moment of insight or illumination have almost always been preceded by a 
period of mulling over or conscious study In developing important generali 
zations, most students profit from repeated opportunities to think ideas 
through in different situations For example, in attempting to increase under- 
standing of the complete sentence, some teachers introduce several brief 
activities— analysis of student errors in writing practice in rewriting sentences, 
oral and written drills Continued emphasis on the same basic principle 
through different types of expenence lends to be more effective than either 
repeating a similar type of exercise or extending the length of a single activity ® 
The interrelationship of purpose drill, and economy of learning leads teach 
ers away from lengthy, mechanistic drill periods which deaden the student’s 
zest for learning and toward briefer and more frequent drills and expenences 
with clexrly defined purposes 


Selectivity of the learner Selectivity is important m identifying con 
cepts for emphasis Children learn thousands of ideas, m school and out 
Recognition that every concept cannot be taught demands the selection of u 
few for emphasis For example m a single work of literature, such as JtiUus 
Caesar, the teacher emphasizes a few of the major themes or ideas rather 
than all those possible, letting the basic purposes of mstruction control the 
selection In most studies of Julius Caesar, for example, understandmg Brutus’ 
personal dilemma is more important than aequinng general ideas about the 
power struggle in ancient Rome 

Thus, in guiding conceptual development, the teacher needs to select 
the ideas for emphasis, to organize classroom expenence which will support 
the development of understanding, and to plan for a gradual thorough devel 
opment of each important concept 


Organizing discussion to develop concepts Often teachers wish to struc 
ture leamng situations sufflcienUy to encourage the development of a par- 
ticular idea In teaching Johnny Tremnm, for example, a teacher will encour 
age young readers to view the novel m part as an expression of an adolescent 
boys experiences m developing matunly in judgment Insight into Johnny’s 
development as a person wnll occur only if the reader considers the nature 
of the boy at different moments in the story, and the forces which bring about 
changes in his outlook and behavior A teacher who encourages students to 


® Sec Percik al S>'monds Practice versus Grammar m the Leanune of Correct Usage, 
Journal of Educational Psychology Vol 22 No 2 ( February 1931 ) ^pp si 95 
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points of view Similarly, students will react positively or negatively to the re- 
bellious behavior of leather-jacketed ruffians depending upon whether the 
incident threatens or supports their previous point of view toward such 
gangs Purpose leads individuals to interpret impressions differently A strong 
desire to see a flying saucer or a celebrated sea serpent may well lead one 
observer to attach significance to phenomena which would be overlooked by 
another Teachers find many opportunities for introducing a discussion of 
selectivity in perception ® 

Bias may color interpretation Almost all of us claim to recognize the 
insidious effect of prejudice in shaping the views of other people Fewer of 
us allow for the operation of such affective influences in our own thinking 
During the past two decades, the noteworthy and determined efforts of many 
individuals and groups within and \vithout the schools have resulted in 
heightemng our awareness of the ways m which prejudices mfluence thought 
and action Some intellectual understanding of the effects of prejudice is 
probably a necessary prelude to the improvement of individual thinking, it 
does not insure, however, that the individual will be alert to controlling his 
own emotional biases Although the efforts to destroy false concepts and 
stereotypes which tend to erect bamers between various social groups is 
essential, this work must be supported by preparing students to handle the 
effects of emotional bias in less inclusive, everyday situations 

Students seldom recognize that every strong loyalty or attitude may 
operate as a prejudice capable of blocking clear thinking Some loyalties 
are important and necessary for social human beings— loyalty to family, to 
friends, to country These are a cohesive force, binding individuals together 
for the common good and serving a necessary and important function Deep 
feeling surrounds every basic loyalty, however, and deep feeling sometimes 
creates a bias which prevents a person from thinking objectively An active 
participant in a social club does not bnng the same understanding to a school 
directive limiting the activities of the club as does a student who is not a 
member Either one may be biased Adolescents who are themselves un 
skilled m social amenities may be keenly sensitive to the feelings of such 
literary characters as Stephen, the ungainly protagonist of Clodhopper The 
result of such deep involvement is worthwhile if it enables the reader to 
understand a character more fully If not balanced by rational consideration 
of all obser\able factors, however, such emotional involvement may result in 
misinterpretation Some adolescents identify so completely with the boj that 
they do not attempt to understand the attitudes of those who surround him 
Continual study of the dimensions of emotional bias is necessary to prepare 
students to handle emotionally charged issues 

Recall may involve sharpening and leveling Tlie further a report is 
^emoaed from the time of occurrence, the greater the possibility of dislor- 

• A number are suggcilcd in Clnpltr 1 “LanBiiage as Djmmlc Process " 
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over several related discussion penods rather than during any single hour 
Continually, the teacher would assist students in gathering, organizing, and 
relating facts Although the amount of class time spent discussing the narra 
tive would vary with the abilities of the students and the difficulty of the 
material, in each class some opportunity should he provided for such processes 
of mterpretation and generalization 

STUDYING THE RELIABILITY OF OUR IMPRESSIONS 
The sources of our concepts require continual classroom study How we 
react depends upon what we perceive as truth, since no two persons perceive 
a situation in exactly the same way, no two will have exactly the same re 
action In constructing concepts, we select and organize our impressions in 
terms of a point of view which depends largely on our earher experiences 
and on our purposes at the moment Difficulties frequently result when ideas 
or action are based upon incomplete or misinterpreted evidence No informa- 
tion IS so persistent and compelling as that obtained first hand, yet even per- 
sonal experience offers no guarantee of truth Students who understand the 
following three concepts will recognize the necessity for weighing impres 
sions carefully Purpose controls selectivity of observations, bias may color 
interpretation, recall may involve sharpening and leveling 

Purpose controls selectivity of observations The orientation of any in- 
dividual affects what he selects as significant Men with differing values rarely 
look at objects m similar ways In his history of art, Andr6 Malraux observes 
that each succeeding culture has placed new interpretations on the beauties 
of primitive art, and comments, “We prefer Lagash Statues without their 
heads, and Khmer Buddhas without their bodies, and Assyrian wild animals 
isolated from their contexts Accidents impair and Time transforms, but it is 
we who choose ’ 

Just as cultures vary, so do individuals A motion picture is viewed dif 
ferently by a critic, a member of the audience, and an actor appearing m the 
him The three reactions may be illustrated by such statements as ‘ The mood 
IS sustained, The film left me breathless,” and ‘I was better in Trilbij" An 
individual attempting to base a judgment on one of these comments must 
understand the peculiar orientation of the speaker The critic’s analysis would 
excite tlmse who value thoughtfully executed films, the viewer’s, those who 
wish a Tireathless experience, quite possibly the actor’s might discourage 
attendance 

By considering the duerse motivaUons of individuals we can teach 
how purposes influence perception Illustrations are found m every school 
A senes of meetings devoted to problems of student government may seem 
uninteresting to one student but significant to another who has responsibilities 
in school affairs In deciding whether to attend, a third student (if seeking 
guidance from either) needs to consider possible purposes underlying such 
' Andre Malnim The Voices of Silence (Garden City NY, Doubleday, 1953), p 67 
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Inductive and deductive thinking Thus far tlie emphasis m tins chapter 
has been on inductive thinlang—the formulation of concepts or generalizations 
based on many examples or facts Beginning at a concrete level, this approach 
minimizes the danger of verbalization— the rote acceptance of abstract ideas 
without an understanding of their basic meanmgs Most students ^vlll assimi- 
late generalizations developed from many examples 

Deductive reasoning— the application of concepts to specific facts and 
situations— is a process which becomes mcreasingly important as we mature 
and extend our experiences Mucb of our knowledge is acquired deductively 
as we apply learned concepts to new situations, for example, we assume we 
understand the difficulties involved in prowding shelter in Antarctic regions 
because of our prior reading and our personal expenence with problems 
resulting from snow and ice m other situations Much leammg in our class 
rooms IS of this nature The use of teaching procedures which encourage stu- 
dents to apply ideas tends to be less time consuming than building concepts 
inductively, but is perhaps less vivid and less thorough 

Sustained thmkmg is neither purely deductixe nor purely inductive but 
imolves a combination of the two approaches In searching for the answers 
to a single problem, we almost always shift back and forth At tlie same mo 
ment that we identify the theme of a short story through mduchvely relating 
key episodes, we also test the vabdity of concepts deduchvely against our own 
perception of truth Seldom do we use one or the other exclusiiely Teachers 
rely on both approaches in the classroom They aid students in evolving con 
cepts and then encourage students to apply them The maturity of the learner 
and the nature of the learmng task determine the approach Many under- 
standings may be taught m either w ay, as in the followang example 

Desired student understanding Newspapers differ m their treatment of news 
m their degree of objectiMt), in tlie extent of tlieir co%erage 

Deductive approach 

The chss discusses an article nlncli asserts that newspapers varj considcrabh 
m the treatment of news The article ma) be read b\ the teacher or assigned to 
be read in a textbook Follov^ing the discussion students decide to find illustra 
tions of generalizations which hav’C been discussed Se%enl rcpresentatixc news- 
papers are brought to class and compared 

Indiictice approach 

Front pages of manv different newsiiapors for a single date are examined b\ 
the students in class During the discussion penod winch follows the students 
compare obscrxntions and develop tentative generalizations regarding tlie simi 
Unties and differences 

Betime generalizing from spcafic instances can lead to dangerous simplifica 
tion the teacher gives students a home assignment to analvze more than out 
newspaper m the light of gcncnilizations developed Ij) tlie total class Tims stu 
denis are cncouragetl to test and further tnodifv their observations 
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Lion We remember more accurately our actions of yesterday than those of a 
month ago Our natural tendency to forget details is only one facet of a ptob 
lem which involves shifts m emphasis and changes in point of view Most 
of us have had the experience of relating the same incident on repeated 
occasions Perhaps we describe a visit to Disneyland Our first presentation 
may be colored with detail-a twenty minute gem Later we find we can com 
press the report without losing effectiveness We condense we eliminate we 
drop details which no longer seem important After repeated presentations we 
find we can present the same information m less than ten minutes Actually 
we have not presented the same ideas at all Many changes are consciously 
made others unintentionally In reconsidering a particular event we tend to 
modify our perspective Minor observations may be sharpened to major pro 
portions others may be leveled These tendencies differing among individuals 
and not necessarily undesirable in their effect are encouraged by the responses 
of listeners A passing comment on the cleanliness of Disneyland which inter 
ests one group may on subsequent occasions be restructured as a major con 
elusion to capitahze on its audience appeal a telling observation on the char 
acteristics of the parks patrons may be de emphasized or eliminated if it fails 
to arouse comment Sometimes we so modify our views that we completely 
shift our focus 

Understanding some possible effects of sharpening and levehng helps 
students evaluate the comments of others Occasionally a segment of a com 
plete event may be so overemphasized as to distort the entire perspective 
Thus an individual emotionally disturbed by the questionable refereeing of 
a crucial play in a football game may m time recall little about the game 
except sloppy offic ating even though only one of forty decisions is ques 
tioned Occasionally rumors are unintentionally created as when careless 
words seem to convey the unjustified impression of a causal relationship 
between an industrial accident and the presence nearby of a group of labor 
ers or businessmen Students should be encouraged to exercise particular care 
m evaluating reports which may be harmful to other individuals and groups 
Occasional class actiMties focused on the effects of sharpening and levelmg 
may awaken students to the problem 

Sound concepts are based on accurate information A first step in im 
proving accuracy is to lead students to examine the reliability of their own 
perceptions and the perceptions of their fnends 


STUDYING THE WAYS OF BEASONING 

Beyond guidmg the formation of students concepts and providing for 
the study of the reliability of sources the teacher has an obligation to pro 
vide for the study of the processes through which concepts are formed In 
most secondly classes such an appmach calls less for a disciplmed analysis 
of the principles of logic than tor careful attention to crucial problems m 
volved in using deductive and inductive processes of reasoning 
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Formula explanations— cliches and stereotypes— are pat judgments and 
conclusions They hamper sound reasoning when individuals apply them to 
particular situations wthout thinking through the available evidence Often 
they are evoked by superficial similarities between the immediate problem 
and the commonly accepted explanation Here again the thinker attempts 
to generahze on the basis of inadequate data Dubious behavior by the son 
of a disreputable father dismissed with the pronouncement, “Like father, 
like son”, a child’s delinquency interpreted as being the result of an unhappy 
home, with no further attempt to examine the situation for other explana- 
tions, an “emotional block” offered to explain failure in spelling— such expla- 
nations are sometimes adequate but certainly not always To immature minds 
such concepts seem the more acceptable because they are familiar 

Oversimphfication is common in the thinking of immature persons Stu- 
dents should not be reprimanded for each sweeping generalization, eitlier or 
fallacy, or stereotyped argument, rather they should be led to examine the 
complexity of each problem and the reasons why their thinking was faulty 

Avoiding the problem Individuals utihze many ways of evading direct 
consideration of specific issues A speaker or writer who wishes to avoid com- 
mitting himself may evade answering by commenting on the nature of the 
problem rather than the issue itself, e g , “It’s a serious situation” or “It’s a 
very difficult problem ” A pupil who neglects to submit a tlieme may claim 
that the assignment is of no value because “it’s all mixed up ” Sincere or not, 
such a student offers no real support for his argument, but simply restates his 
opinion m different words In attempting to overcome any tendency to avoid 
issues, high school students may well concentrate on tliree recurring fallacies 
—begging the question, arguing by personalities, and responding only to exag- 
gerated extensions of an argument 

Begging the question occurs whenever a speaker or vvTiter assumes a con- 
clusion which requires proof Tlie statement of the student mentioned above 
IS no less a case of question begging tlian such obvious relnnce on unproved 
assumptions as “Everyone of course agrees tint ” and “No one who has 
studied the problem would doubt that ” A special form of question beg 
gmg IS circular reasoning in which two statements are used reciprocally to 
pro\e eacli other, for instance “Tlic bo>s at Soutli High are ncar-dcJinqucnts 
>oii know they must be trouble makers because they go to that terrible school ” 
J^Iary is unpopular because she goes to so few dances, she doesn’t go out 
much because she knows she isn’t liked" “John has difficulty in schoolwork 
because he’s a behavior problem, be wouldn’t act up so much in class if he 
'vere rcall} able to learn ” Circular reasoning like other forms of question- 
l>vgging IS a way of avoiding the central issue 

Brtfing arpumentatwu on pcrsonaliltcs or on personal qualifications rather 
dian on fact is a familnr occurrtnee iii school discussion The bo> who sajs 
fint ho is voting for Ptarl because he “c-in’t stind" Adcle, licr opponent, 
h mertlj circunivcnting an> rt*il comidcration of the factors winch give rise 
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Regardless of which method is introduced, genuine learning will result 
only if students do the reasoning No one can do this for them The teachers 
role is to guide and assist the process One of the important ways in which 
the teacher can be of assistance is to help students recognize and avoid 
faulty and misleading thought processes which prevent the development of 
sound concepts In secondary classrooms, instruction may well be concerned 
with three recurring flaws oversimphfying, avoiding issues, and assuimng 
false relationships 


Oversimplifying The searching analysis of fact— the heart of sound rea 
soning— does not come easily In our impatience for answers we sometimes 
accept quick and easy generahzalions as carefully substantiated conclusions, 
even when a thorough examination of available evidence would lead us to 
modify our thinking This is one mistake which Bernard Shaw’s Henry 
Higgins made m regard to Eliza Doolittle His initial assumption that the 
mere acquisition of upper class manners and mores wll be sufficient to make 
Ehza happy overlooks both her personal feehngs and her future position m 
society To help students avoid conclusions based on incomplete data and 
recognize these errors in the reasoning of others, we may focus on three 
common forms of oversunphfication— the sweeping generahzation, the “either- 
or fallacy, and the substitution of formula statements for genuine products 
of thought 

Sleeping generahzations occur when individuals attempt to reason on the 
basis of madequate data Obviously such statements as “Children are no 
longer being taught to read’ and ‘Teen agers are wild dnvers” involve over- 
statement of the facts Such obsen aliens tend to be reported by individuals 
who advance conclusions after considermg one or two cases By failing to 
® speaker or writer appbes his conclusions to 
vtlfj because he is not con- 

V bimself as weU as the persons 

yth whom he IS attempting to communicate Seldom, indeed may such in- 

r to r'T ^ “f >> Student need to 

stLmTnlt s h h ” sometimes Unquahfled 

Wlication should be examined 

clearlmd'ichot™ ‘’"'*“'8°““^ when an mdividual reduces to a 

ImnTredlilnfto i ttltcmatives We must particularly guard 
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zations Students need to learn to reason with discrimination and care, sus 
pending final judgment until all the evidence has been examined, organized, 

and evaluated . , , i 

Since unrebable and misleading methods of thinking result only in spun- 
ous conclusions, an important step in improving the student’s ability to loim 
sound judgments is to help him examine his present thinhng-the rehabihty 
both of his impressions and of his methods of thought Such examination, par- 
ticularly if It occurs more or less continuously throughout the secondary school 
years, will heighten the student’s awareness of the need to refine thought 
processes 


PERCEIVING THE CRUCIALITY OF RELATIONSHIPS 
Basic in all learning is the ability to relate ideas, such ability is of par- 
ticular significance in tire Enghsh class, where students sometimes have dif 
fioulty in hnking the verbal learning of the classroom to the experiences o 
outside life The perception of relationships-mvolved in bodr induction and 
deduction-is essential it the student is to see the bearing that concepts de- 
veloped in the Enghsh class may have to personal behavior 
Some students see httle value in poetry Others 
read about “all the dead people” m Jubus Caesar Some find Our Town to be 
•hopelessly dated” Readers will react to hterature m this ^ 

see little connection between the book and the experience of Un’e^ 

they do perceive an essential relationship between the two hterature 
becomes for them a study apart from experience-an 

hme-filler easily forgotten The problem of improving ^ ° ^ 

late their vicarious experiences in to 

•in important aspect of our over-all progra 

examine all available data asoects of the English program 

As It IS with literature, so it is with olh p tpphmnues in ex- 

Ninth graders may see no connection between P Wnd“ eir3 by ad- 
^aiples presented for analysis b, the ;,f Ud" s 

'ertisers on their favonte disc betiveen a class discussion on the 

"ITJ need help in percening the relatio p ,„(grest in collecting stamps 
reasons vhy people have hobbies and ' the durable factor 

r mounting botanical specimens Such g ■ experiences and to 

■rr learning, students must be helped to g j qu,. 

r'e the relatiousbip between the activities of the classroom 
Side .1 

•n 1 il,™l nt helping stiideiits organize tlicir 

Tlio most important general metlio ,„,(.(ion A unit is a sequence 

^ per, cures is the unit approach in core of coiilcnt and 

dated chssroom actixilici, organize . p] inning are prt- 

' ended m or a period of tunc Suggestions I ,rc nicliulcd at 

"'«> in -PrngrLu and ^lau " and sex eral ^ 

'lids of ilTc xanous sections of Hus xolumc 
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to his decision Similarly, when John, told by Mary that he could improve his 
oral report if he would speak from notes rather than a complete manuscnpt, 
rephes, ‘Tou did that yourself ” or “Practice what you preach,” he is respond- 
ing in terms of personahties rather than of ideas Similar illustrations may be 
observed in many classroom discussions 

Extending and exaggerating are more difficult to eliminate than the other 
fallacies discussed here because students do not easily recognize gross mis 
interpretation as a way of avoidmg a problem For example, as a suggestion 
for increasing participation in extracurncular activities, a student suggests 
lowering the cost of admission to athletic events Rather than consider the 
proposal fully, an opponent of the idea responds, “In other words you want to 
give tickets away ’ Clearly the second speakers purpose is to represent the 
idea as extreme and unworthy of consideration ‘ From the way you talked one 
would think ” and “If you earned that line of reasoning to its conclusion, 
” are other phrases which sometimes introduce attempts to evade objective 
consideration by extending a statement to a point which is untenable 

Directness and forthrightness in considering ideas reflect an individual’s 
sense of responsibility in communication, on the other hand, evasiveness 
characterizes an immature thinker who avoids the disciplined analysis of is- 
sues Many adolescents employ question-begging, argumentation in terms of 
personahties, and exaggeration and extension without recognizing the dangers 
inherent in such fallacious reasoning Precisely for these reasons teachers plan 
experiences which durect students’ attention to these barriers to sound con- 
clusions 


Assuming false relationships Questionable generalizations will some- 
times result when mdividuals assume relationships without thoroughly exam- 
ining the data Consider the following 

A Because this is the authors latest book, it is his best 
B Because John plays baseball hes a good sport 

the'^lefmer”' importance to 

^ “““1 relationship between the 

Xh®iW T"? ” an assumption 

en at. „ I S^^'ement B tends to 

Z h, S participation in a single sport-certainly a concep 

ion based on inadequate evidence Statement C assumes that Lo objects 
which are similar in one respect re main similar m rvfi, r n ^ 

t.nn r,f iiao h.^A x j bimuar m others-a fallacious assump- 

The rtiinW h V, -o reasoning by analogy 

tdent rttd '"uT results from a failure to 

nottd certat "’“'i dimensions of the relationships mvolved Having 
noted certain connections benveen objects or events, we often susoect the 
esistence of a particular rclaUonship Sound thinkers conceive of tuch in- 
ferences as hypotheses requiring verification rather than as proved general! 
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Evaluating the proposed solution by analysis, experimentation, and considera 
tion of implications 

Concluding with respect to the validity of solution 

This hst offers httle more than a hypothesis regarding what may take 
place as individuals reach solutions to problems The description of formal 
steps IS not necessarily accurate Perhaps it is better applied after a solution 
IS achieved as a recapitulation of what has happened, than used as a pre- 
scriptive guide to be followed dunng the process Certainly many of us ex- 
hibit patterns of thmking which are less orderly and sequential As Russell 
points out in an extended analysis of problem solving, such descriptions pre- 
sent methods more often used by disciplined adults than by immature ado- 
lescents The steps offer a general guide, not a rigid, precut pattern which 
can he imposed on students. 

Fostering desired patterns of behavior Throughout the years of school- 
ing, we aid students m solving their present problems and prepare them for 
facing those they will meet in adult society The two responsibilities can- 
not be separated Students must leam to deal with the problems of the 
present if they are to acquire the self-confidence and the methods of reason- 
ing needed for attacking problems later Fear of failure and similar emotional 
factors frequently interfere \vith these processes Most teachers can supply 
from their own experience illustrations of the ways in which anxiety affects 
the performance of individuals m speaking situations or m examinations By 
providing successful experiences in problem solving m the classroom, we en- 
courage growth of confidence and proficiency m the skills necessary for the 
successful formulation of solutions 

In the English classroom, the tasks which face students may either involve 
action (discovering how to locate a library book) or understanding (discov- 
ering why “The Fall of the House of Usher” has such a frightening impact 
when one first reads it) Whether either kind of task emerges as a problem 
to students or as a way of solvmg problems depends on the nature of the 
leammg situation The teacher organizes instruction so that tlie student will 
acquue or modify his behavior, but the pupil learns this behavior only if 
he needs it to accomplish some purpose of his oivn Thus, before he learns 
hoiv to locate a library book, he wants to find a particular title, before he 
studies the effect of the short story on himself, he feels its impact and 
then the desire to unlock the puzzle of how Poe achieves the effect In 
both situations, a specific desire leads to leammg— leammg a skill on the 
one hand, learning about the craft of the writer on the other In either case, 
the teacher, in addition to improving the processes of problem solvmg, must 
encourage students to estabhsh goals wliidi bring about the learning of de 
Sired patterns of behavior. This means tliat tlie teacliers pnmar)' goal and 
the students will often differ, but tlie student, to accomplish his own goal— 
Kusscll, CInWrcn’s T/iInLlng, p 257 
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writing, and oral activities are organized for a unified impact on the student, 
and each new experience is developed from work previously introduced For 
example, seventh grade students studying “Animals and Pets” follow the 
reading of SUckeen with a discussion of their own pets, \vilh reports on such 
related hooks as Red Horse HtU, Stiver Chef, and King of the Wind, and 
with bnef paragraphs describing animals Thus the students are continually 
asked to sift their multiple impressions of class activities in terms of the uni- 
fying topic They are forced to compare and contrast, to relate new ideas to 
those which are already known, and to apply the ideas in %vnting and dis- 
cussion The learner gains breadth and depth of understanding, as well as 
experience in perceiving relationships Eleventh grade students consolidate 
these gams on a more advanced level in such a unit as “The American Imag- 
mation ” 

Students will form concepts of some type, with or wtliout guidance from 
others By helping them with the processes involved in this type of thinking, 
the teacher is more likely to find the emerging generahzations to be sound, 
logical, and grounded in fact 


Problem solving 

Problem solving is a special form of logical thmlting which individuals 
use m attemptmg to overcome an obstacle m the way of a definite objective 
t IS t e specificity of the direction, rather than the processes themselves, that 
distinguishes problem solving from concept forming This land of thinking 
aims at achieving a particular goal Confronted with a problem which de 
mands consideration we direct our energies to the achievement of a reason- 
able solution Whether it is a question of determining action or developing a 
whir r '"!■ “ thinking acbvities 

slhitm! ™ of the task to what seems a satisfactory 

t ‘he processes of reasoning discussed previously m 

this chapter are used in problem solving ^ 

“steos’mvler'"' If' f been made to define the 

meTod - af ool I f "® “““'“I ‘he “-scientific 
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Generally these simplifleTdeslrto Tte pro f “‘“‘f 

the following ^ process include such stages as 
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•P W Bndgmsn, „„ (December 1949), P 23 
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vidual tliinkmg Tlie group approach seems to be more appropriate when 
problems require the expression of vanous points of view or the considera- 
tion of many experiences— such as the selection of a book for reading by the 
entire class or the identification of the complex causes of juvenile dehnquenc-y 
The citizens of a free society solve problems individually and in groups The 
school needs to provide experience in both approaches 

Making judgments 

In the play, Teahouse of the August Moon, Captain Fisby is forcf-d 
to choose between building the teahouse requested by the Okinawan villag- 
ers and building the pentagon-shaped schoolhouse required by American mili- 
tary planners Fisby s assigned task is to teach the Tobiki villagers to be demo- 
cratic and self-supporting Through his experiences with Sakini the captain 
has learned a great deal about the nature of Okinawans and the way jn 
which they live He must draw upon these ideas in making his decision— a 
task which involves companng discnminating, and weighing evidence in 
choosing between alternatives Fisby^s behavior illustrates important differ- 
ences between the processes of judgmental thinkmg and those involved in 
other kinds of reasoning In developing his ideas regarding Okinawans (con 
cept formation), and in considering how to accomplish democratization of 
the Village (problem solving), Fisby engages in reasoning which is essen 
tially productive However, m choosmg between the teahouse and the school- 
house (making a judgment), his achon is decisive by nature The processes 
involve somewhat different considerations 

Judgments are used in forming concepts and m solving problems, of 
course, for this reason, it is important to distinguish those aspects of judg- 
mental thmking which need to be studied separately Individuals make three 
types of judgments conceptual judgments in perceiving and organizing facts 
and ideas, judgments regarding hypotheses in considering alternative sohi 
tions to problems, and value judgments m determining preference for ob 
jects, ideas, or courses of action The first two types are essential to pro- 
ductive thinking and involve the sublimation of emotional considerations 10 
the demands of logical necessity Value judgments, however, involve the de- 
termination of qualitative distinctions and therefore tap the feelings Hence, 
a real problem in making sound judgments of this type is the control rather 
than the suppression of emotion For this reason, value judgments merit con- 
sideration as a separate form of thinking 

Considering how values develop To understand what can and what 
cannot be taught to students in a classroom, teachers need to consider hoW 
children and >oung people learn the values on which their judgments arc 
based In a real sense each person is both developing his values and being 
guided by tliem as lie makes Ins decisions Clioices lend to be determined 
h> beliefs an individual thinks important, jet not until one makes a clioicc 
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the acquisition of a library book-must first accomplish the teachcr’s-perfect- 
mg certain locational skills 


Choosing problems for class study Both the nature of the problem and 
the situation in which it is to be solved affect the learner’s solutions Difficult 
tasks far beyond an individual’s experience tend to provoke aimless trial and 
error rather than systematic analysis For example, assigning the preparation 
of a panel to students who ha\e had no prior experience with this form of 
organized discussion will almost always result in confusion Similarly, teach- 
ers would not ask junior high students to consider such mature problems as 
the choices that Martin Arrowsmith must make between personal ideals and 
social success, although problems involving the same conflicts have meaning 
for young adolescents if related to the values of the peer group Better than 
problems faced only by adults are questions like, “Should boys who violate 
school regulations be permitted to participate m athletics?” Issues must be 
real and immediate to the learner if the experience is to prepare him for more 
difficult situations later 


The physical, experiential, and emotional condition of the learner will 
also influence his solutions A learner who is overly tired, who must work 
in cramped space, feels insecure, or is tortured by self-doubt and fear of 
failure is seldom one who will venture many imaginative solutions On the 
other hand, a fresh, alert, self confident student who finds materials available 
and adequate space in which to work may achieve a goal m record time In 
addition, the conditions of time under which he works will often shape his 
willingness to begin and his ultimate success or failure In addition to neces 
sary work space and adequate re$ources-e g , books, library tools, graphic 
matenals-mdividuals need reasonable tune Teachers must recognize the 
limitations imposed by the rigid time restrictions in most classrooms For 
example projects involving extended inquiry by groups of students into com 
plex and difficult problems will not seem reasonable to the learner unless 
adequate class time is provided for research study, and discussion Too often 
library research or panel presentation or dramatization results in failure be 
cause we do not altow time for such study Students who have had bitter 
n" Mutb may well be wary of undertaking a new project 
miwem ‘“='>>mpl^^hed A plan for extensive 

problem solving in longer units of mstruction must allow sufficient time 
search H f aWdies m problem solving Be 

he mtv!d,nJ i -spiralion is set by the group than by 

the mdmdual even though more time lends to be required tor solution Un 

fo°“hfoL!?r t “f ‘he group approach may be attributed 

to the opportunities provided in the social sitnaUon tor the analysis discus 

siimdrlteT Th 'T”’' *”‘“*'’* nature of the task 

should determine whether the teacher wishes to encourage group or mdi 

»> Russell, C/iiWrens T/iin)smg pp 266 269 
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Stressing the need for balance In making decisions, individuals try to 
achieve a balance between internal and axtemal demands Our personal 
wishes, needs, and ideals must be balanced against facts and realities over 
which we have no control For example, in )udging the worth of a classroom 
procedure, teachers weigh their own attitudes toward the method— the satis- 
factions they obtain and their enjoyment in using the approach— against ob- 
jective considerations— the learning of pupils, the resources available, the 
various procedures they know The extent to which we permit personal feel- 
mgs to influence us varies with each task Thus, m evaluating methodology, 
the teacher is guided largely by a dispassionate appraisal of the learning situa- 
tion because he knows his choice aflFects many individuals, however, in select- 
ing books for personal reading, he follows his own preferences Pupils must 
learn to examine both internal emotional factors and external objective factors 
in each decision situation, they must learn to be aware of their personal pref- 
erences, the consequences of their decisions for themselves and others 

The identification of our personal preferences and desires is the first step 
m controUmg them In making the judgments involved m selecting clothing 
to wear, or in choosing motion pictures to attend, we base decisions largely 
on our feelings at the moment More frequently, ho^vever, our wishes are 
balanced agamst outside demands In judging the quabty of Nancy Drew, 
Detective, a girl must weigh any personal reading preference for the teen age 
theme agamst the unrealistic depicbon of adolescent manners and mores pre- 
sented in the novel We need to be aware of our personal feelings, even as 
we consider other matters 

Any decision has both antecedents and consequences, behavior does not 
Occur m a vacuum Students must leam to consider the ways in which present 
action may influence future events They need to recognize also their responsi 
bility for the consequences of their decisions Prediction of the results of be- 
havior IS not always easy In making judgments such as those involved in choos 
mg between college preparatory, commercial, or vocational courses of study, 
many secondary students recognize the importance of their decision However, 
in one involving less obvious consequences— say, considering whether to ac- 
cept a position on the school paper— individuals may overlook many possi- 
bihties— time, obhgation to the school, conflict with other activities, learnings 
which may be required Often predicbons -will be inaccurate, since each par- 
ticular situation presents its oivn problem However, continued expenence m 
balancing internal and external demands as one estimates probable and pos- 
sible outcomes tends to encourage wiser decisions 

Providing classroom experience Individuals make mature decisions 
based on all perceivable considerations only after much thoughtful expen- 
ence m judging However, mere participation in the action is no guarantee of 
Srow-th Adolescents are faced daily with decisions outside the classroom, 
>et often fail to leam from their activity To encourage growth the teacher 
plan appropriate experiences in judging But these become productive. 
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and tests that choice m action, do values become operational Tlie com 
plexity of this interrelationship needs to be recognized by teachers So too 
does the fact that all elements in a culture may influence what one Icams to 
prize Awareness of how values develop over a long period of time out of 
the totality of a persons experience emphasizes that only carefully planned, 
cumulative mstruction in judgmental thinking, extending over the six second* 
ary years, is hkely to have a substantial effect 


Value development proceeds from the simple to the complex, from the specific 
to the general Children first learn to observe simple rules of conduct, later to 
relate individual action to their total ethical behavior Ultimately they become 
aware of some of the problems and dilemmas of life involving clashes m ethical 
values 

Value development proceeds from the external to the internal In childhood 
choices of conduct are often determined by parental injunction, school regulation, 
or neighborhood mores Later, individuals subsbtule internal regulabon for the 
external control— a self enforced code of behavior for the extemil reward and 
punishment 


Onentabon in deasion making moves from the present to the future Children 
consider each decision m terms of immediate satisfaction mature thinkers, m 
terms of the imphcabons of achons Unbl an individual begins to base judgments 
on larger ideals, such as honesty jusbee or love, he is guided by egocentric pleas- 
ure pain appeals 

Values are learned (tom models Through emulahon, imitahon, and idenlifica 
tion youth acquues his ethical point ot view These identifications may be with 

0^0^' teachers, athleho and cntertiinmenl heroes 

or even characters in ficbon and biography 

ichoT’r’ 'I"" I't'Jgments develops slowly, and it 

s best developed through actual conduct Not until students We opportunity 
to consider decisions m concrete s.tuabous do they make substantial progress 
tv’ disturbing choices faced by adolescents occur out of 

W m*t b “PP^tunities to help them with 

wth ^lem / r I f ’ ‘'’® students m wrestling 
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between alternative courses of action By studying the way in which Jim evalu 
ates his personal loyalties m relation to his sense of justice and his belief m demo- 
cratic procedures, students may be lead to an awareness of the complexity of 
choices involving two apparent nghts 

Discussion of examples from literature gams in effectiveness when the 
teacher encourages students to relate examples from their own experiences 
Thus the analysis of complex decisions in the Hobart novel may be followed 
by such questions as, "How would you have reacted?" or "What different re- 
sults might a different decision have provoked?” "At what time in your own 
hves have you been faced with similar conflicts in loyalties^ Such questions 
tend to increase student involvement 

A study of value judgments may Iielp students become aware of the 
complex nature of their own values Recognizing the influence of personal 
codes on behavior can help students clarify their thinking concerning im- 
portant decisions they must make Such understanding may relieve the doubts 
and anxieties felt by many adolescents who discover tliat their desires some- 
times conflict with their beliefs It almost certainly will make them more able 
to interpret human behavior, both their own and that of others Continuing 
appraisal, through carefully planned classroom experiences, of the ways his 
own values and those of characters from literature affect decisions should 
convince a student that the Ufe he builds depends not only upon the values he 
selects but upon the volition be brings to bear m making them function in 
practice 

In summary, then, students learn to make wise decisions only after much 
experience with this type of thinking Activities can provide experiences m 
judging or studying the judgments of others, teachers can carefully evaluate 
With students the reasoning that occurs, but only the person himself can 
really improve his skill 

The control of emotion by reason which has been discussed in this chapter 
does not embrace the total spectrum of thought To concept formation, prob- 
lem solving, and judgmental thinking, we would add at the least the processes 
of numencal reasoning and imaginative thinking The former, being the prov- 
ince of the teacher of mathematics, is outside this discussion, the latter is 
introduced in the chapter to follow 

The methods discussed here for teaching students to formulate sound 
conclusions have tliree general characteristics 

The approaches provide directed experience m forming conclusions about pres 
ent problems, coupled with a provision for intelkctu'il assessment of processes 
used to achieve these ends 

TJjc problems selected for consideration irc appropri ilo to the maturity of 
the Icanicr and ore capable of eliciting Ins involvement 

Tl)c approaches pro\ ide exi>crieiicc and mslmctioii in different kinds of thinking 
■^in forming eoncepts, solving proWemv and miking judgments 
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thoughtful experiences only when the processes of reasoning are later analyzed 
and considered Thus the role of the teacher inxolves organizing both the ex 
perience and the follow through 

As students identify with characters ind become involved in situations, 
their emotional response is intensified Under such conditions tbc) can learn to 
weigh both internal and external considerations Teachers generally find that 
involvement is likely to occur when the decision situations emanate from ex 
periences which seem important and real to adolescents Certainly seventh 
grade students can not comprehend emotionally the dilemma facing Hamlet, 
and they would lack sympathy with the Danes philosophical orientation even 
if they could understand it However, such students respond strongly to Tom 
Sawyers skirmishes with Aunt Polly, since problems involving conflicts vvath 
adult authority are central in the developmental experiences of this age 
group Many teachers capitalize on such concerns in selecting material for 
class presentation 


Decision situations facing young people which induce strong student 
empathies may be introduced by displaying pictures of adolescents facing 
recognizable dilemmas, by reading appropriate cuttings from stones, by pr® 
seating short films designed to confront young people with choices, or by 
describing verbally a problem which will admit solution by lole playing’’ 
In addition the choices which students face m planning class activities iwH 
frequently provide opportunities for analysis Once the problem is introduced 
the students may be led to examine each decision by applying the questions 
discussed earlier e g , What are my personal feehngs in the matter? Wlnt are 
the possible consequences? How will the decision affect others? 

questions may also be applied to the decisions of characters m 
1 ecause hterature deals with the impact of experience on the indi 

a„T r? fo' stud) mg the ways people think 

fhe wiv u w ‘“““O' oharacters and study of 

Students subsequent behavior may well sharpen 

students insight into the varied dimensions of decision making 
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ture stimulus see Wntten Exotps.^ ^ detail elsewhere m this volume For use of the pi^ 
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attention to such errors, brief personal comments written by tlie teacher are 
even more effective The opportunities to relitc instruction to need are many 
Most units of instruction require students to form concepts, solve problems, 
ot make judgments, tlius providing opportunity for instruction as well as for 
practice 

How do we assure continuity in learning over the years? The problem is 
not an easy one Ultimately it depends on each teacher’s accurate assessment 
of the needs of the learner and the teachers ability to build on what has gone 
before From the primary level on, teachers can direct students’ attention both 
to flaws in reasoning and to methods of thinking which lead to sound con 
elusions Probably at each level a few items may be emphasized, perhaps the 
following in grade nine 

Either or thinking 

Sweeping generalizations resulting from failure to qualify ideas 

Seeing relationships— the difference between comparing and contrasting 

Given a few such items for emphasis with a particular class, the teacher 
may observe student behavior in writing and speech and plan suitable learn 
mg experiences By focusing on a few fundamental problems and processes 
at every instructional level he encourages sustained development in the 
processes of thinking Thus the problem for the teacher is to And for each 
desired learning a teachable moment in the classroom Because individuals 
continually rely on their impressions of fact, and because they of necessity use 
the methods of thinking discussed m this chapter in formulating conclusions, 
the task of capitalizing on readmess and motivation in teaching the skills of 
thmking is less arduous than it first appears 

Here as elsewhere m this volume learning experiences are 
suggested to illustrate the principles and procedures which 
are discussed These activities result in effective learning 
only when introduced at appropriate times Many of them 
require more extensive preparation and follow through than 
can be discussed here Illustrations of some ways in which specific learning 
experiences may be mtegrated within longer units of instruction are devel 
oped in the illustrative units presented at the end of each section of the book 


Suggested 

Learning 

Experiences 


To recognize how purpose controls the selectivity of observations 
* Analyze sUuaiions from different points of view 

1 Present to the class a brief film involving controversial behavior such as the 
fishhook sequence from the film Captains Courageous In this episode the 
spoiled boy, Harvey, ties knots m a fishermans line to make certain that his friend 
'•tanual will catch the most fish Manual wins a bet by catching Uie most fish but 
discovers the boys duplicity and throws his catch overboard in anger 

Before showing the film divide tlic class into three groups and ask each to view 
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Classroom procedures sharing these characteristics will help the learner 
improve his ability to think logically As an individual and as a member of a 
group, the citizen of a free society makes constant choices which affect others 
as well as himself This is his right as well as his responsibility The teacher 
in this society must prepare each citizen to make such decisions as soundly 
and wisely as possible This is the teachers obligation and his opportunity 
And the teacher of English deals with language, the medium through which 
most decisions are made 

Do teachers overstate the importance of the task, if they, like Gilbert 
Highet, see this search for sound conclusions as one of the “strongest and 
most permanent force[s] m human affairs”? In assessing Plato’s reliance on 
reasoning Highet writes 

Ask the questions Examine the answers Go on discussing until the reason is 
satisfied with the result As you think by yourself, all alone, you should converse 
with Reason almost as though Reason were another person with claims to re 
sped at least equal to your own When you argue with someone else, the argu 
ment should not be a fight between you two, but a hunt after Reason, in which 
you both ]0in, helping each other to detect and capture the truth you both 
desire 


THE TEACHING PROBLEM 


Clearly the program of instruction m thinking outlmed m 
this chapter envisions the planning of curricular offerings 
which extend over several years of instruction Improve 
mcnt in any skill occurs only after repeated practice Con 
linual stress on sound reasoning, supported by brief, frequent lessons, tends 
to be more cffectiie than reliance on infrequent, intensive study Teachers 
wall want to consider ways of incorporating m lessons learning experiences 
such as tliose described in this chapter as well as ways of insuring a sus 
tamed sequential program throughout the secondary school years 

Certainly the pnnciple of readiness applies here as elsewhere m the Eng- 
lish program Learning experiences are most effectively introduced at times 
when students make partictihr errors and can be led to recognize a need for 
learning Tor example, the sharp polanzaUon of student attitudes toward ac- 
«ipling or rciccting Jerry, the orphan boy of “A Mother m Mannvalle," has 
been used to introduce a class to the analysis o[ dangers involved in either or 
thinking, simibrly, for indwiduaU who fail to support or qualify broad sweep 
ing statements in their compositions, some teachers provide the necessary 
class or group instruction Often special correction symbols are used to direct 


Organizing 

Instruction 


»* CiRTcrt JliRhit. The Art of Teaching (N-^ , knopf. 1050) In the 
knopf \miagc, 10>1), this quotation appears on pp 163 164 
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To discover how bias colors interpretation 

■ Analyze the prefudices of students 

1 Display a number of selected portraits of vanous persons clipped from news 
magazines The personages should be unnamed but should include many “types” 
of individuals— cnminals, humanitarians, statesmen, etc Ask students to descnbe 
the kind of beha\ lor the> \\ oiild expect to be charactensbc of each person depicted 
Then compare their predictions with a report of the knowm behavior of each person 
In the ensuing discussion, lead students to see that in relating character to physical 
appearance they are merely reflecting their emobonal biases, and that sound judg- 
ments of character must rest on more objective information 

2 Ask for three \olunteers to report independently on a controversial speech or 
discussion to be broadcast on television or radio Ask each student to summarize 
what IS said and to descnbe the apparent purposes of the speaker Arrange for each 
to report separately so that he will be uninfluenced by the other summaries Lead 
the class in an examination of differences in the reports Frequently these are great 
enough to suggest that each reporter has listened to a separate broadcast A teacher 
ivho suspects that the differences will be great may wish to record the program so 
that it is available for reference The success of this act 2 vat> depends on the degree 
of the students’ mvolvement in the issues being discussed Adolescent problems are 
particularly appropnate subjects 

3 Wnte the following quotations on the chalkboard of an eleventh grade class- 
room 

(1) “To be prepared for war is one of the most effective means of preserving the 
peace ” 

(2) ‘ Labor is prior to, and mdependent of, capital Capital is on]> the fruit of 
labor and could never have existed if labor had not first existed ” 

(3) “ governments are instituted among men denvmg their powers from 

the consent of the go\emed Whenever any go\emment becomes de- 

structive to these ends, it is the right of people to alter or abolish it ” 

(4) “The workingmen are the basis of all government, for the plain reason that 
they are the most numerous ” 

Then ask each student to select the author of each statement from the foUowong list 
of names 

Thomas Jefferson Joseph Stabn 

Nikita Khrushche\ George Washington 

DxMght Eisenhower Abraham Lincoln 

karl Marx 

^^^len student choices are tabulated, many statements wll be attnbuted to 

Lhrushchev, Marx, or Stalin Then reveal the actual authorship 

(1) Washington, First Annual Address, 1790 

(2) Lincoln, Speech, Cincinnati, 1861 

(3) Jefferson, Declaration of Independence, 1776 

(4) Lincoln, First Annual Message to Congress, 1861 

In the discussion which follows, lead students in an etaminafion of tlie reasons why 
quotations are incorrect}) attnbuted Ultimatcl} most students wall see that the> 

arc guided b\ personal feelings, attributing ideas which seem questionable to dts- 
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the incident as one of the characters-as Manual, Harvey, or the rival fisherman 
Ask each student to describe the events which have the greatest impact on the 
person whose role he is assuming Students reacting as Harvey often emphasize the 
overriding importance to the boy of insuring Manual s victory, the second group 
reports that Manuals reactions are dommated by his concern for the boys dishon 
esty, the thud group is certain that the nval fisherman is interested primarily m 
the fact that he has been cheated Students unable to maintain the assigned roles 
will often view the incident as general ’ observers and express more concern over 
the “waste of fish than over the conflict in values involved 

Expenence of this type requires students to identify the emotional prejudices 
of three individuals and predict how these influence objectivity in viewing a par- 
ticular mcident 

2 Ask students to analyze the possible mohves of persons m newspaper stones 
Parbcularly useful are stones in which individuals are reporting on events which 
they have witnessed, e g , Woman Sees Wild Animal in Patio, Pilot Describes Fly- 
ing Saucer, Tourist Reports Sea Serpent at Loch Ness In considenng mohves and 
the possible points of view of such individuals ask students such questions as, “^Vhat 
impressions would this person stress^ ’ Which would he be likely to overlook?” 

This expenence requires students to consider some of the affective influences 
on the perception of persons who ‘witness unusual phenomena 


■ Study the impact of experience on purpose 

Gather twenty five or thirty small objects in a paper carton Include miscellaneous 
items such as pencils and erasers, toy trinkets, several fruits, eight to ten cooking 
utensils-cookie cutter, baking dish graler-and eight to ten small tools-pliers, screw 
driver, chisel Introduce the activity as an exercise in observation, and show the 
contents for about sixty seconds to the class at hvo separate times After the first 
showing ask the students to write the names of as many objects as possible, after 
the second trial ask them to wnle the names of as many tools as possible Then 
lead class m a discussion aimed at explaining differences m the Uvo lists which 
have been compiled The following guide suggests pnnciples which may be devel- 


Probable result 

Students list more objects on 
the second trial 

Boys list more tools than girls 


Possible explanations 

The specific task of looking for tools aids m 
dividuals in organizing observabons 

Familianty with objects affects speed and ac 
curacy 

Greater famihanty with objects enables boys 
to recognize tools quickly To test this gen 
erahzabon, class might refer to results on 
the first trial to determine whether girls 
listed more cooking utensils than did the 
boys 

Memory of the first experience may aid in the 
second 


Such an activity offers a concrete way of demonstrahng 
ma> affect perception in unstructured situihons 


to pupils how experiences 
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"lifted the curtain, ” and "a peek behind the scenes" seem to be a secrecy con- 
cealing a pleasant surprise or a sinister, undesirable situation^ What makes you 
dunk so^ 

Par 3 In what ^\ays is dus paragraph related to the statement attributed to 
Jones^ W^ose is the “hidden hand”? WTiat does the ^^’^ter seem to mean by 
“black pohtical magic”^ \\T3at emohonal attitude seems to be induced by these 
(foregoing) expressions^ By the phrase “the jugular vein of the party’ P Does the 
writer supply evidence to enable >ou to identify the “rats”? Is the imphcahon 
that this desertion and creepmg is participated m by many or by a few^ Mliat 
would be the significance in either case^ 

Par 4 ^^^lat is likely to be the effect of the first sentence upon the uncritical 
reader^ ^^^ly^ ^^^lat affective \ alue is provided by the word “crusade”^ The im 
phed argument is that since “^^e” endorsed nearly 170 candidates who were 
elected, the endorsement was therefore a cause of their wnning Is the argument 
sound^ If nol^ where is its wealcness^ Wffiat is the implication of the expression 
“practical polibcians”^ If the reader of the letter deems himself a “pracbcal poh- 
baan,” what effect might this phrase and dus sentence have upon him^ Make a 
list of the connotabons which "Nabonalist” has for you Are all of these con- 
notabons favorable to the atbtude of the writer of this letter^ MTiat is the emo- 
tional value of "the enemy’? MTiat are the imphcabons of this word in contrast 
to those of, say, “the opposibon”^ 

The teacher can follow such detailed analyses of selected individual paragraphs 
by asking students to assess the over all contenbons and purposes of the author (or 
sponsoring organizabon) m the total letter Indivndual students who are proficient 
m such analysis may be urged to locate similar examples of persuasion which they 
can analy'ze m a class presentabon 

Tp perceive hew sharpening and leveling mfivenee recall 
* Urge students to study their oilti refeHings 

1 Ask students to wnte bnef summaries of the narrahve immediately after read- 
ing a short story such as Payne’s "Prelude " This is tlie slorv of a troubled romance 
between a high school soronty girl and an unkempt boy from an immigrant family 
In the storv the heroine is forced several tunes to endure taunts from her snobbish 
fnends and is ulbmatelv faced with a choice between material and human values 
One week after reading ask students to summarize the story a second bmc vnthout 
the aid of revnew Request a third summary three or four weeks after llie initial read- 
ing Then rehim llie three papers to the students By analy’zing carefully chosen Ox- 
umplcs from student papers, the class will see how modificabon and distortion occur 
"hen events arc recalled over a penod of lime Appropriate sclecbons for such an 
activity arc tliose wluch elicit many dimensions of response "Prelude,** for example, 
"ill be recalled by some as a pleasant Jove story of a nch girl and poor bov, by 
Olliers as a bitter, dnvnng dcnunciabon of high school soronbes 

Such cxpencnces force students to recognize llieir own tendencies to sharpen 
arid level recollections They may tlicn be asled to examine the underlying causes 

— Ask four or fvc vxiluntcers to Icav^e the room in preparation for an cxp« nment 
I*i rrxrall Tlien dirplav a large pho'ograph shownng a dramatic situaticri involving 
Cgitff-s nie effectiveness of this actiM*} is increased when the pitotographjc 
i ti suff^jcotlv ambfp ous to require rather extensive comment and interpre- 
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hked personalities Then consider the imphcations of the finding for life situahonS 
including illustrations of the ways in which an individuals emotional impressions 
-whether of fellow students politicians or television personaliUes-infiuence his 
willingness to accept or reject rumors or stones 
■ Analyze propaganda techniques used by others 

Guide mature students jn the cnbcal analyses of selected statements which 
are designed to influence the readers thinking by capitalizing on his biases False 
appeals and speaous arguments provide excellent materials for such exercises 
Sample paragraphs from a letter which was widely distnbuted m a bitter election 
campaign illustrate one type of available matenal Here the references to particular 
individuals have been eliminated but the type of material will be recognizable The 
kinds of questions which aid m directing student thinking are suggested by the 
study problems which follow 


Illustrative paragraphs from a printed letter 
While We Pray the Enemy Plots Our Destruction 
Dear Chnstian American Fnends 

(1) This letter contains vital mfonnation which you cannot afford to miss— in 
fact this may turn out to be the most important warning and the most practical 
information you have ever received through the mail 

(2) On November 3 John Jones let the cat out of the bag He lifted the curtain 

and gave us a peek behind the scenes Said Jones If the opposition wns this elec 
bon the other nations of the World will look to Russia for leadership Following 
^ the opposibon party America will go Commumst 

(3) The hidden hand which has directed the black political magic for the 

past several years is now reaching for the jugular vein of our Party Rats that have 
deserted the sinking ship are now creepmg into the Party hoping that they can 
rule or rum the coming Congress r f b / 

■>■> being a part of this oiusado which did 

tost ™ v.elor.ous In scores yes al 

and I rmtstt bJ ">7 name and the name of the cause you 

Znch^v e d .“T Pnbtaans who only a few months ago 

ns oXf r bf ** discovered that the support of 

X Xut hv r/ 7 nnlbans of Xtas 

Xrmns Practically every one of these cases our man was 


cany the implication of crclnding any 

What cronn m n-irhrv.tU ^ Amencans who are not Chnstiansi' 

ahtenSrrt"— 

Par P Dues the secrecy rnipliedmUieS^irnVXlXr^ 

X Other esamples are to be found in Language as Dynamic Process pp 29-32 
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up everyday applications of the principles of classification as well as the fact that 
these systems are arbitrary creations of men rather than accurate categones mher 
ent m the material 

■ Stress similarities and differences tn generalizing 

1 Ask students to group the following occupabons into bvo or more categories 

laborer fanner businessman mechanio waitress 
ivhite collar worker, politician policeman secretary 
real estate broker, lemon grower bulldo 2 ei operator 
steiedore electrician insurance salesman 

For each category, discuss with students both the unifying charactenstic and the 
differences which are overlooked 

2 Analyze avith students the effect of categorization implied m such statements 
as those below What similanbes are stressed^ In what ways are the statements 
misleadmg^ 

Sportsrnen enjoy basketball track fishing hunbng and ping pong 
Almost everyone laughs at cartoons jokes comedy situabons on teleiosion 
clowns and the anhes of young children 
If you enjoyed reading A Tale of Ttto Cities you wfll enjoy Henry Esmond 
Hortlucest Fassage and Tap Hoots 

If you enjoyed A Tale of Ttto Cities you will enjoy Great Expectations Dovid 
Copperfield and Pickitick Papers 

This exercise requires students to recogmze and evaluate the assumptions underfy 
mg each expressed relationship 

• Recognize the importance of open mindcdness in reasoning 

1 To illustrate how our understanding of w ords is extended through the processes 
of analysis and synthesis ask students to explore and define the meaning of nonsense 
Words which are used in several contexts Example ztipii 

1 was sick because the sea was ztipu today 
His skin felt zupu because he had not shaved 
The zitpu diamond w as sent to the stone cutler 

He bad had little education and his language seemed simple and ztipu ** 

The students talked so much thev gave the substitute teacher a zupu time 

Exercises of this type demonstrate how understandings are deepened through ex 
poneneos 

2 Discuss in a simple way the importance of thinking in terms of degrees Con 
sidcr the impossibility of determining the extent to which mdivaduals possess such 
trails as the following 

beauty ugliness honesty dishonesty 

supenonty infcnonty goodness badness 

‘•Fsamplcs of this kind have been used In an intcTcsting study of the development of 
fhltlrms understvnding of verbal syanlioU See Heinz emer and rdflh Kaptan The Ac 
n of W onl ^tianlrtfis (Txamtoii 111 Cluld Devilopmenf Pullicatfon* J9j2) Otivr 
root i uvev of llil> metho<l are llhistraled in the unit "Powtr Ovir I-anguage** and “Head 
K with Gnnprel nislfm" 
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tahon The picture should suggest a conflict without specifying its exact nature 
Illustrations depicting adults and adolescents m apparent disagreement are particu- 
larly effective in high school classes Ash one class member to describe the situation 
m the photograph to one of the volunteers who returns to the room Neither the 
student describing the situahon nor the hstener who has returned is able to Vle^v 
the photograph, yet the two students should be so situated that the photograph 
remains discernible to remaining class members Each of the volunteers is asked to 
return individually After listening to a description of the situation, he repeats the 
description to the next returnee Since the picture remains visible to the class, the 
students are later able to discuss the examples of sharpening and leveling whicli 
occur 


To improve inductive and deductive reasoning 

■ Study ways of classifying data 

1 Ask the students to learn” the following nonsense words which are written 
on the blackboard 

shro sigg sid 

sorr shum simm 

seg sunpt shig 

After a moment examine the various ways m which individuals attempt to impose 
order on the nonsense syllables How many pronounce the words in attempting to 
quence?^^°"**’° pattern? How many examine structural clues^’ Alphabetical se- 

studenu how individuals strive for order esen in nonsense 

2 f 7 ^ kinds of categories 

folLif to t d a senes of items such as the 

lollowing, to be grouped in two or more categories 

automobile washing machine, tram, dishwasher 
Orion, wool, airplane, cotton electric range 

™u„7aSvitf “‘^educed in preparation for 

cermni a ™ 'll P“''“= '“ets and ideas con- 

veloping ideas for a composihon“onTh^ topic f 

Imagmahons of Teen Avers ^ a de foipact of Science Fiction on the 

programs and motmn o , “ nightmares, television 

increased mtoest m supernatural 

guidance, each item may then be'^^^ With teacher 

sible result of, or as unrelated to tS .leased ad“l “ “"^e of, as a pos 

material This activity requires students to oe ^ adolescent reading of science Action 
the simple and concrete to the complex ar^TZ^Trsd 

alphaberars:ql:^trDXXI^rs;Lrto^^^^ of classification as 

payments under suh.ect headings, postal de/aerTvotLXrarscuss:" 
Leo Postman The Pstjehate^j reported In Gordon Allport and 

alsodescnbedas.m,b,cUs1L„pr^'!l^b"t™^^^ I™"' ' 

Exercise Exchange. Vol 5, No 1 (October 19^) Readers and Listeners 
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■ Identify common forms of oversimphfication 

1 Present students with a list of dichds and assumptions such as those below 
Urge them to add to the list Ask students to change, modify, or rewrite the state- 
ments to make each express an idea whjdi they would be willing to defend 

Long ear lobes are a sign of aristocracy 
Individuals with red hair have quidv tempers 
A stitch in time saves nine 
Italians make good opera singers 
Women live longer than men 
An apple a day keeps the doctor away 

In the final review, students point up the flaws in reasoning mvolved m each state- 
ment as onginally expressed 

2 Ask students to examine statements such as the followmg to determine 
whether each may be considered as (a) never bate, (b) always true, (c) sometimes 
true, (d) of uncertain truth (insufficient data to determine) 

High school students are interested in science 

Football IS played in the fall 

The first Monday in September is Labor Day 

A young child who is spoiled is seldom successful m school 

Rapid readers remember little of what they read 

Drag racing will keep boys out of trouble 

Women can shed ten pounds m thirty six hours on a diet of yogurt and fresh 
pineapple 

Plan a discussion of the students answers to develop an understanding of the im 
portance of basing generalizations on adequate data 

Both of these activities begin with concrete statements which students are asked 
to examine The choice of examples will determine whether the exercise will concen 
trale on vinous minifestitions of a single problem e g , using stereotypes or ivill 
deal With many kinds of oversimplification Many teachers introduce exercises of 
this type after the need for such concentrated study is revealed by repeated prob- 
lems in the students %vriting and speech 

To detect methods of evading consideration of on issue 

* Studj/ the evasions of others 

1 Sections in magazines and newspapers which repnnt letters to the editor 
are a fertile source of illustrative znitenaJ Examine such a letter as the following 
With a class 
Dear Editor 

There can be no doubt that John A was ivrong when he wrote that comic 
books do not cause delinquency These so-called magazines have increased tre 
mendously dunng the last feiv years and so his our juvenile problem Either 
John A has no children or ho doesnt know how they spend their time From 
the Way he reasons he would permit young minds to read anything 

Sincerely , 

Mrs G 
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Discuss the imperfect nature of such generahzatlons concerning the behavior ot 
mdividuals and the use of such qualifiers as often sometimes, seldom seems to 
tends to and appears to be r A 

3 Present to students a hst of twenty statements descnbmg actions of men ana 
women Ask each student to indicate whether he regards each of the following 
actions as work or play 

A lineman charging after a halfback 
An author writing a short story 
A woman putting up strawberry preserves 
A theatre critic viewing a play 
An elderly man weeding a garden 
A carpenter building a boat 
A young man building a boat on a Saturday 

Divide the class into several small discussion groups Ask the students in each 
group to compare their decisions and to attempt to identify the factors which m 
fluence each mdividual 

In a final discussion develop an understanding of differences in point of view 
regarding work and play and of the importance of qualifying the arbitrary ]udg 
ments which students make 

The last two activities above require the learner to make certain value ]udg 
ments These judgments are based on each persons evaluation of the particulars 
relevant to the judgment In the subsequent discussions students should recognize 
that m many cases the initial perception of an event on which they base judg 
ment is extremely limited 

■ Compare tnductioe and deductwe methods 

Ask students to develop arguments to prove such generalizations ns the follow 
mg 

Schools should not operate on a twelve month basis 
Television has a beneficial effect on viewers 
The rates for baby sitting should be increased 

develop one idea inducUvely and the remaining students to 
do this deductively Selected paragraphs may then be analyzed for logical develop 
ment E^enences of this type require students to utilize and compare the two basic 


To examine oversimplifications in our own reasoning 

■ Study oversimphficattons m the discussion of students 


s Jndv ° ‘’“m' tssne about which they feel 

strongly such as problems involved ■ ■ ' 


raising the minimum grades required for 
partrapiUon m exhicumcular actmties m establishing a ten o dock curfew for 

rnTask°tl,” end soronlies Play the record 

ZoMed LI Ln ^ “f individuals to dLover over 

^ riot hesitate to uitemipt the playback at appropriate limes 
to A discussion of this type furnishes excellent Lterial for 

rV u ofihru ^“'’■,“'’1" '"“1 ‘o ePPly ‘heir general under 

standing of the principles of sound reasoning to their osvn commumLion 
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3 Provide a list of statements such as the following and ask students to indicate 
whether the reasoning is sound or unsound Discuss with students the reasons for 
their decision 

John claimed that Knute Rockne was a more original coach than either Frank 
Leahy or Joe Koharich because he was the first great Notre Dame coach 

Sound or Unsound? Reason 

A person should vote Democratic because it is the party of such great modern 
leadeis as Fiankhn D Roosevdt and Woodrow Wilson 

Sound or Unsound^ Reason 

John’s high grade on the test was the inevitable result of his command of the 
subject and his long hours of work 

Sound or Unsound? Reason 

Our neighbors the Joneses must be wealthy because they can afford two cars 
Sound or Unsound? Reason 

■ Practice drawing sound telaitonshtps 

At a time when the class is considering how to develop ideas, ask students to 
identify several possible hypotheses which might be developed from sets of data 
like the following 

The consumption of carbonated beverages has increased since 1918 
The average height of fifteen-year-old boys appears to have increased during 
the past thirty years 

Mental institutions are more crowded today than after the First World War 
The population has increased considerably during the past thirty years 
What causal relationships are suggested? How many arc tenable? 

Jack IS a sophomore in high school During the past \ear Jack 
has read many new books 
bought a TV set which he watches nightly 
has become friendly with a boy who is an amateur taxidermist 
joined a school club for nature study 
has had a new science teacher 

WTiich of these would logically explain the improvement m Jack’s grades in 
science? 

Clearl> many possible hypotheses would be instantly rejected as unreasonable, yet 
e\en extreme examples may reveal to some students how spurious relationships ma\ 
become accepted as truth 

To improve ability to see relationships 
® See paralleh tn life and literature 

L Encourage students to compare events in literature mth events m contem- 
porar> life Follovving tlie death of Joseph Stalin in 1953, Disliop Fulton J Sliecn 
aroused the imagination of man> Americans b) reading a portion of Julius Caesar 
on telcMsIon. substituting the names of members of contcmporar> Soviet leaders— 
'‘laltnkov, Uena, Klmislichcv, Molotov, Bulganin— for the conspirators Cassius, 
Brutus, Casca. Trclionuis, and Cintn Bishop Slitxn was capitalizing on whit ap- 
peared in 1933 to l>c a striking pirtlkl Intwccn svxnts in tin? p!iv nod the situa 
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language thought and feeling 

A few key questions iid students m analyang such letters Why ^\as the letter 
written? What is the central thought? What evidence is offered to support this 
proposiUon? Such examples may well be used to introduce study of the problem 
or to clinch the students understanding 

2 Encourage students to brmg to class interesting examples of evasion Develop 
a special bulletin board to illustrate the methods people use to avoid answenng 
questions Ask students to examine the reasoning and to identify the particular error 
involved in such examples as the following 

I don t know what s wrong with Mary at school All her grades seem to be low 
She got a C m Algebra and a B- m English Her only explanation is that she 
gets as good grades as her friends They don t seem to tench self discipline m 
schools any more 

Man Do men attach as much significance to manners os they once did’ 

Woman “Well I didn t see you offering your bus seat to any elderly ladies 
Man They say that many boys and girls average twenty hours a week in watch 
ing television 

Woman Someone should make certain that better programs are planned for 
youth 

Man Too much talk of that sort would lead to censorship 


To distinguish sound relationships from those folse or misleading 

B Examine relationships betiveen ideas 

1 Ask students to indicate which of the supporting statements are unrelated 
to the argument in such propositions as the following 
Bud Wilkinson is a great coach 
a His teams won many games 
b He developed many plays 
c He coached at Oklahoma 
Beagles make excellent pets 

a They are gentle with children 
b They are becoming increasingly popular 
c They respond well to obedience traming 
Stardust is a wonderful song 
a It was written by Hoagy Carmichael 
b Its melody seems fresh and lilting 
c The lyrics seem to express the feeling of the music 
2 A* students to oous.der whether the relationship between such paired state 
meun as he foUowmg may be considered to he (a) perfect (b) pronounced (o) 
slight (d) unrelated or (e) unknown 

The color of the hen the color of its eggs 
The height of children the height of parents 
The fullness of the moon the height of the hde 
The weight of the green vegetables eaten the eiirlmess of ones hair 
1 he price of automobiles the price of wheat 
School grades m English school grades m geometry 
An eaaminanon of the probable rearens ta linking each pair of items may increase 
students perception of the causes of much fallacious reasoning 
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for class study Normally one selection would be studied intensively, the second 
being read more quickly for comparative purposes Some interesting pairings 
Seredy’s The Good Master, Brink s Caddte Woodlawn 
Twain’s Tom Sawyer, McCloskey’s Homer Pace 
Kipling’s Capfaim Courageous, Moody’s Little Britches 
Gipsons Old Yeller, Rawlings’ The Yearling 
Saroyans The Human Comedy, Wilder’s Our Town 
Eliot’s Sj?os Marner, Steinbeck’s The Pearl 
Gather’s My Antonia, Buck’s The Good Earth 
Shakespeare’s King Lear, Hardy’s Return of the Native 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment 
2 When students have been reading related individual titles, ask them to com- 
pare the treatment of a topic through discussion m small groups For example, ask 
tenth grade readers of books on family life to analyze the vanous methods used by 
characters m making decisions Each is to analyze selected situations in the book 
he has finished and compare his findings with ideas presented by others 

Both of these experiences require learners to interpret separate literary selections 
and then to analyze the relation of elements in two or more mterpretafaons This 
necessarily involves assessing the understandings already possessed concerning each 
of the selections and then identifying those elements relevant to the comparison 

To Improve skill In problem solving 

■ Develop a ' questioning’ attitude 

A spirit of inquiry encouragmg the exploration of ideas helps individuals identify 
problems of personal concern Restncled to subject matter prescribed by the text- 
book, a student wll seldom develop initiative in identifying tasks of his own, nor 
Will he share the excitement of finding new problems tlirougli the study of language 
and literature Undoubtedly the use of multiple learning maternls and the exten- 
sion of learning beyond the classroom through the discriminating use of excursions, 
audio visual aids, and guest speakers will broaden the students horizons So also 
Nvill a classroom atmosphere which encourages class members to raise issues and 
questions Some teachers use planned approaches such as the following in encour 
Qgmg students to identify problems and to phrase questions 

1 Divide the class into se\eral small groups for a brief discussion period Ask 
the students in each group to ruse questions or problems concerning the content 
being studied by the class or the methods which are being used in learning Ask 
each group to propose one problem for consideration b> the entire class Teachers 
who introduce such periods frequently find them u helpful uay of encouraging stu- 
dents to consider the purposes underlying learning 

2 During the introductory phase of a unit, ask students to formulate questions 
to .mswer through reading and study For example, after a class Ins decided to 
study the use of humor in literature, ask each individual to list questions concerning 
humor in «Iuch he is particularly interested Discussion of these persona! lists 
<^dmmUes in the formulation of a senes of objectives for the entire class 

Such class hours encourage students to think through ideas and to express opiii 
Ions Uepcatcel experiences of this type rncourige students to develop a que-vlioning 
“ttitude 
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tion in contemporary Russia In our teaching We must be careful to avoid forcing 
parallels which are not justified by the facts, but we, like Bishop Sheen, can 
heighten awareness of the immediacy of much literature by leading the student to 
see similarities between the conflicts and tensions m a literary selection and similar 
forces in hfe 

2 Begin with familiar experiences in introducing the study of literature On a 
breezy spring day discuss the sounds and rhythms of the wind before introducing 
“Who Has Seen the Wind?” and ‘ The Wind Has Such a Rainy Sound ” Share com 
mon experiences of embarrassment and awkwardness m social situations before read 
mg ‘ Clodhopper ” 

3 Plan writing assignments which encourage students to apply to their o%vn 
expenences the concepts which have been developed through a discussion of 
literary selections Seventh graders who discover that My Brother Mtke is the con 
science of the boy in Dons Gates s book may later be asked to write on the topic. 

When My Brother Mike Helped Me One teacher followed a discussion of the irony 
implicit in the burglar’s discussion of middle class mores in Sham by asking tenth 
grade students to list examples of similar ironies which they had expenenced in life 


In each of these learning expenences students are required to identify points 
of contact between the literature and experiences in the world today The first and 
third exercises involve recognizing possible similarities m motive and situation The 
second requires identification of parallel feelings and emotion 

■ See dvQerences m literature and life 

1 I’rovide opportunities for an objective appraisal of teen age literature which 
eas wi elmquent behavior Not all stones concerning adolescents present valid 
and realistic portrayals Swayed by a tendency to identifv with youthful heroes and 
^ ‘^o^h'ived patterns of suspense, many adolescents fail to 
f /I reading against their own daily experience Organize a panel 

l repre^ntabons of adolescent behavior m books of such 

S Blackboard /.mgte 

Tib, a T •’""de panel members xv.* aneh 

thought questions as the following 

‘’“'"Ti ■" To What extent are these 

TO what extent are 

r:hr:r„.Tzrtt.t 

To what extent are their mobves similar? 

What other evidence can you find to show thar j i i o 

Do you conclude that thi book a flu 

TOy or why not? trdolesoents today’ 

Organize similar panels to evaluate mohon nicturp anrl + 1 _c Tr> 

such an expertence students are requned B^rinl ttT”" 
cenung adolescent hehavror whtch seem uni 
then to test these assumpuons agatm, Ate reahty atid 

■ Compare the treatment of common themes m several selections 

1 The comparison of literary selechons aids students to ... , 1 , . i a... 
may be expressed m many ddferent ways For example, choose a plTselechons 
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of “if-then” thinking So, also, is Ronny Perry’s consideration of how to gam 
acceptance at school m AU Amencan Conversel), in Operation ABC , Tom Roer- 
dan’s attempt to avoid school tests for fear of revealing an inability to read offers a 
clear, if exaggerated, illustration of an inadequate solution accepted by an indi- 
vidual who fails to consider the consequences of his action 

2 Provide frequent opportunities for groups and individuals to plan classroom 
action Folloivmg the reading of Morrow’s On to Oregon, for example, an eighth 
grade class may be organized into groups for work on projects related to their 
reading on westward expansion Ask each group to develop a presentation for the 
entire class WHiether die project involves creating a bulletin board, preparing a 
dramatization, explaimng a model, or arranging for several illustrated talks, the 
groups are faced with a practical problem Before determining action, they must 
consider the time allowed for planning, the resources available, and the extent 
to which the class audience must be prepared for the presentation For students 
with htUe expenence in self-directed acbvity, the teacher arranges for special 
guidance Specific suggestions for directing group work are contained in Chapter 
9, ‘ Oral Language ” 

To refine skill In moking (udgmenfs 
■ Establish the hosts for pidging 

1 By establishing standards for classroom behavior with the students and b\ 
evaluating progress in terms of these cnlena, the teacher is able to demonstrate the 
importance of definite and realistic bases for evaluation For example, ask a class 
to decide upon aims and goals for group work early m a semester, then evaluate 
subsequent group activity m terms of these standards— through discussion, through 
individual rating, through selected student observers, and through periodic review 
and reassessment of the selected cntena Determine whether the standards should 
be lowered or upgraded 

2 Study the judgments of motion picture and television cntics Practice m judg 
mg IS the only really effective method of encouraging students to develop dis 
crimination in evaluating novels, motion pictures, and television programs, how- 
ever, students do benefit from examining anal>ses wntten by expencnced cntics 
One method which has proved useful m developing cntena for book reviews in- 
'olves clipping professional revaews from such current periodicals ns the Saturdaij 
Renew, Harper’s, the Atlantic, the Reporter, the New York Times and New York 
Herald Tnhune Allow students thirt) minutes to study and exchange the pnnted 
reviews Tlicn ask the class to note chanctcnstics which seem to be common to 
manv reviews In the discussion which follows, help students idcntif> the basic 
tlemenls of a well WTitten revaew —selection of an idea from the book whicli can 
he developed as an cssav, expansion of the Idea witli reference to the point of view 
of the revaew cr, and the conclusion 

3 Present to studtnts such a list of decisions as the following For each situation 
'"k students to idtntifv the factors which must be considcreil with ifspcct to per- 
^na! preferences consiHinmcxs of tin. decision, tls probable effect on otlitr people 

A sutecn ) car-old bov wondinng whillitr to purchase an automobile on time 

Tilt fuher of u twibt jtar-ohl gul womitnng whetlier to vote for or agafnrf a 
proposptl ttni o’clock ciirftw for adoleMcnts 
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■ Relate new injormatton to u,hat has been learned before 

Success m coping with nnjor problems depends hrgclj upon an individuals 
mastery of basic skills and his ability to appl> the kno\vlc*dge he has previous!) 
learned A boy applyuig for a job m a strange section of tlie cit> relies on his ability 
to read directions in reporting for an interview A maturt reader of George Stewarts 
The Years of the CiUj must summon his prior understandings about the Greek cit) 
state so must an adolescent about Cortez m reading Shcllabirgers Captain From 
Castdie In a real sense all classroom Itamings tend to prepare students for the 
problems they face in the future ^et individuals must still be taught \va)S of draw 
mg upon the knowledge they possess in tackling tlic problems of the pr< sent Teach 
ers use such approaches as these 

1 Present to the class a topic for composition on whicli minv sludtnts mav 
reasonably be expected to have some bickground of information or ctpencncc— 

The Fun of Large Groups for the piiiior higli school jears “Mans Dtpendtnee on 
Nature or Some Influences of Television on Adolesccnts“ for older students Man) 
students do not believe they possess siifiieient information to write on such topics 
Show them that by asking appropriate questions which “tap their storchoase of 
knowledge-\Vho^> What? men? mere? miy?-thcy may list man) facts imprev 
sions and ideas related to the topic and later organize these ideas m WTilmg 

2 Plan c ass work over the year so tint each new unit of work will be related 

experiences For example sevcnlb grade students who have 
''''“"S'l K-xl'-'S bools about Robin Howl 
rsi*ranur/"V '1 l™"' >'POn Uus ospcncnco in 

as fvaaTo T ''’"''Of' bcrocs Simihrl) Mm Caesar ms used 

H oTnaat rr ® grade students ulio had completed sepante 

n fte ?on c LoTT Tl-e Nalura of rklh . 

vdved coXlstwh Anal) SIS nF the tragedy in 

to re evararml^t ttse':d"ea“" 

en^td^n'to oTani“tar^^ “f <be'r oun erpen 

- Learn methods aaiF hahits o, ,h.„h.„g 

to suspeL Bnll )udgmenl^o^Ser'tllhn^l individuals must learn 

probable results of alternative courses of ‘‘’’^“"ceivable solutions to predict 
the consequences of actions have been examin^ F '7,'''’'“''’ decisions until 
IS of course a frequent source of error in thrl outcomes 

praisal come pmuarily through ejmenence , S'®* realisUc methods of np 

the exammafon of a problem- tT the proposed sduh’^ 
are the consequenoes?-eneourages an atLL alch " “ “T ‘ 

analysis of hypotheses Such a point of view mav h conducive to a realishc 

provide many genome expenences in pmblem solvmu ‘“*'7 

students the dangers of snap jndgraenis and easv sol T"'’ "■'* 

folloivmg may suggest methods ^ “lulions Such experiences as the 

1 With teacher guidance the class examines the r . . , i, 

literary characters m solving problems Caddie \v thinking used by 

the possible consequences of SI T* f 

veung to letuin to England ,s an excellent example 
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energy, Amencan baseball, contemporary fashion List real life examples of people 
with such occupations as 

a leader in industry 
a designer of hats 
a motion picture star 
the administrator of a nuclear project 
the Secretary of Defense 
a physics laboratory assistant 
the President of the United States 
a physicist 

3 Provide experiences m choosing between authorities Present students ^vlth a 
request for certain specific kinds of informabon (List A) Ask them to select from 
last B the authonties whom they would consult in obtaimng the necessary facts 


a renowned humamtanan 
a manager of a baseball team 
the owner of a local woman’s store 
a sports writer 
a dress designer 
a famous pitcher 
an army general 


List B Possible sources of information 
Local nurseryman 
An interested neighbor 
A plumber's handbook 
The classified advertisements of a news- 
paper 

Encyclopaedia Bntanmca 
‘Popular Gardening’ magazine 
The state motor vehicle code 
The judge of a local court 
An etiquette book published in 1935 
The wnler of a newspaper column designed 
to answer questions on personal problems 
An ebquette book published m 1950 
The society section of a newspaper 

4 Ask students to consider the biases of authonbes by evaluating a senes of 
statements on a selected topic Ask each mdividual to esbmate the degree of bias 
m such statements as the following by rating the speakers degree of objechvity on 
a five-point scale Ask students to note the reasons for each rabng 

Judging possible bias 

Directions to Student How much confidence ivould you place in each of the fol 
lowing statements^ Indicate your opuuon concerning the possible bias of each 
speaker by rabng each statement on a five-pomt scale ranging from Objective to 
Extreme bias Then write your reasons for the rabng In considenng the speaker’s 
qualificahons, think not only about his knowledge of the subject but his possible 
motivabon for making the statement 

1 “This IS certamly one of the greatest comedies that Hollywood has produced 
Jtnd one that no one can afford to miss ” —Motion picture editor of a leading news 


service, at the Hollywood premiere 

1 2 

3 

4 S 

ObjcctiN e 


Extreme bns 

Reasons 




List A Information desired 
State parking and speeding regula 
bons for automobiles 
Directions on how to repair a leaky 
faucet 

Informabon on the best location for 
planbng camellias and rhododen- 
drons 

Suggested procedures m planning a 
wedding reception 
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A family trying to decide whether to vacation m the mountains, at the seashore. 


or m a large city 

The manager of an office selecting a receptionist 

A higli school student decidmg whether to enroll in puhhc speaking, drama, or 
journalism 

This exercise reqmres students to identify elements affechng each decision and to 
predict the probable results of each choice 

4 Mount on a bulletin board six illustrations of men and women who appear 
to be successful m different endeavors Include, perhaps, a football phyer, a mi 
tary leader an actress, a nurse, a statesman, and a mountain climber The pictures 
should be large enough to be seen by all students Ash each student to select the 
one of the six whom he considers to be the most successful and to wnte a paragraph 
explainmg his choice In the discussion that follows, develop an understanding o 
the various dimensions of success and the extent to which the judgments of stu 
dents are based on different criteria 


■ Improve objectivity tn making inferences 

1 Ask students to write brief paragraphs describing the type of individual who 
IS suggested by each of the following groups of adjectives 
Shy reticent, quiet, precise, insecure, perceptive 
Vital chic, sporting, beguiling, talkative, poised 
Dangerous, sharp, quick witted energetic, shrewd, sly 
Compare student descriptions Examine with the class the extent to which infer- 
ences are based on emotional as well as logical factors 

The purpose of such an exercise is to reveal to ourselves the extent to which 
we rely on stereotypes in our thinking 

■ Evaluate authorities 

1 Ask students to evaluate carefully whether they would accept the authonty 
of each of the following individuals on the topics indicated 

An international party hostess, on international affairs 
A world traveler, on color photography 
A tennis player, on tennis balls 
An opera singer, on television programing 
A motion picture star, on hair tonic 

Follow this discussion by asking class members to suggest possible authorities on 
whom they would rely m obtaining information on such topics as the following 

Modern warfare An Air Force general? 

A senator? 

The Secretary of Defense’ 

Hydrophne races Sports Illustrated^ 

The president of a motor 
company? 

A hydroplane pilot? 

2 Ask students to select from a list of names on the chalkboard those persons 
whom they consider to be rehable authonties in the following three fields nuclear 
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In asking students to amljze such documents, prepare a special guide which 
includes such pointed questions as the following 

Judging from the contents of the issue, what kinds of events and ideas seem most 
important? Political? Cultural^ Athletic'* Industrial? Military? What gives you 
this impression? What factors may explain this selection by the editors^ 

What IS the dominant impression thil the publication seems to convey? How is 
this reflected in choice of article^ In illustrations? In headlines^ 

Select any single article which you believe would have been rewritten or elim- 
inated if the paper had been prepared for domestic reading Why? 

3 Mature students may sometimes be asked to consider difficult decisions in 
volvmg conflicting values, as in the following assignment which was introduced in a 
larger umt on “Loyalties ” 

Directions to Student The following situabon poses problems m loyalties and 
preconceptions Write fairly complete statements of your own posibon Do not 
merely answer Yes or No or write one statement Defend and explain all your points 
of view Where there seems to be more than one possible approach to a problem, 
state all possibilities 

John Adams, Negro, using the helpful influence of his army officers, succeeded 
m renting an apartment in a housing project His was the first Negro family in 
the project, and at first they ivere received coldly by the other tenants Alter a 
period of months, through their own cheerful and courteous efforts, the Adamses 
won the fnendship and respect of their neighbors They were accepted m the 
social life of the commumty At this time, a Negro friend came to John to 
request a favor She was to be mamed and she wanted John to write a letter of 
recommendation which she would use in applying for an apartment in the same 
project John knew the girl and felt that she would make a desirable neighbor, 
but he did not know her fiance He knew, too, that if the couple moved onto the 
project, his own family would be judged by the behavior of the new tenants 
He began to worry about the possibility of his friends' fnends having noisy par- 
ties or behaving in some way which would antagonize the other tenants If he 
wrote the letter, then, he would possibly endanger his family’s status m the proj 
ect, and he could not forget the months of cold rejection which began their stay 
If he refused to write the letter, he would feel that he had betrayed his loyalty 
to his principles and fnends What do you think are some of the problems John 
must settle before he cm act'* What should John do^ Why? 

In some communities, racial sympathies and antipathies may be so strong that 
classroom discussion of the problem is inadvisable In such cases, however, teachers 
'viJl introduce situations involving conflicts between other loyalbes 

Problems of this type require students to marshal all their problem solving 
abilities They must analyze all pertinent aspects of the problem, determine the 
Pnnciples mvolved and the possible courses of acbon, and predict the probable 
results of each alternative course 

** Developed by Memtt BecVerman San Francisco City College 
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2 "Certainly no one can resist the gay new comedy from Twentieth-Century* 
Fox It IS a merry romp calculated to dispel all gloom, and Katherine Drew has 
never looked lovelier ’ -Movie cnlic, wnbng in a monthly motion picture (fan) 
magazine 

3 “This offers further evidence that Hollywood films are successful only when 
they fail to come to grips with ideas” —Broadway drama critic, New York paper 

4 ' I accept only roles that my fans will enjoy, and this, I am sure, is my best 
—Star, making a personal appearance with the film 

5 “Some may object to the film’s searching and intimate portrayal of middle- 
class marriage, but most will recognize the serious social criticism intended 
— Execubve producer, at a press interview before release of the film 

6 ‘ I guarantee that this is one of the most compellmg films which we have showni 
in two and a half years ” —Printed advertisement attributed to manager of local 
theatre 

7 The stars do their utmost with stilted dialogue and inept direction and they 
do manage to make the affair moderately diverting, but those who have expected 
the ultimate in screen comedies vinll be sorely disappointed” —Local neavspaper 
cntic, after the film opens 


■ Weigh evidence and varied points of view 
1 Students need much expenence in weighing different points of view Ask 
tenth grade students who have selected biographies for individual reading to assess 
the objechvity of the authors involved With guidance lead the class to study the 
effect on biographical writing of the author’s point of view, his particular interests, 
^s selection and organizabon of incident Then ask each student to obtain basic 
tacts regarding the life of the individual about wliom he is reading, to locate and 
read at least one or two mterprebve arbcles on the person m addition to the longer 
book, and to compare the accounts 

“= ^’“"8 mltoduced to the problem of evaluating the ob 
leclmty of biographers, some teacher, prefer to plan some common study for the 

Loms Pastci^ by his son in-Ia„. Vallery Radot,.. »i,h the severely critrcal account 
c ™ared Ch t^t T p view might later be 

materials oremrpd f Juniors and seniors which require the analysis of pnnted 
by s^ec f ° PU'PuJtes Sometimes materials pubhshed 

Engrh readers b'"f ™ documents pubished for 

lu ual oom since these reveal 

schJ 1^2, ' T -uler. With mature readers in some 

P^rSratTysif'' by the USSR 

mo.i.hvUt:„7simtrtr,:,^^^^^^ 

tary. Moscom Neas. an eight p'age daily nel^^paplr rt " ' ““ 

UsTh ifpl'^SYy I- Doran, 1923) 

St , N W , Washington 9 D C Both of ih,. offices are at 1706 Eighteenth 

Soviet Societies of tnendshin and Culinril n are published by the Alliance of 

tamable from Imported 
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two simiJar exercises, themes, or even recorded discussions, the teacher gains 
insight into the changes which have occurred in student thinking Often, too, 
the students may make their own assessments of growth by comparing their 
processes and procedures after receiving instruction with those on which 
they rehed before Often a cumulative file of sample papers and exercises for 
each student will be of continual use 

The purpose of the program described m this chapter is to teach students 
to think clearly regardless of their irrational feelings and thoughts By analyz 
mg the thinking of students, and by teaching them ways of forming concepts, 
solving problems, and making judgments, we stnve to improve their under- 
standing of the conclusions of others and their ability to form sound con 
elusions of their own Ultimately then, the basic test of the program is to be 
found in the maturity of the students^ grasp of the skills and arts of the Ian 
guage and in the soundness of their values 


SELECTED READINGS 

Gordon Allport and Leo Postman, The Pstjchologtj of Rumor N Y , Holt, 1947 An 
interesting report of experiments with adults and with children and youth 
Teachers will be most appreciative of the suggested exercises Chapter 10 pre 
sents some interesting examples of rumors which may be used with secondary 
students A Guide for the Analysis of Rumor is also included 

Monroe Beardsley, Thtnhng Straight Principles of Reasoning for Readers and Wnt 
ers 2nd ed Englewood Cbffs, N J Prenbee Hall, 3950 A handbook intended 
for college students suggesting humorous exercises which can be adapted for 
lower levels 

Benjamin S Bloom, ed , Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook 1 Cognifiue 
Domain N Y , Longmans Green 1956 A handy reference booklet prepared 
by a committee of college exammers who attempt to identify concrete objectives 
of the acquisition of knowledge and the attainment of intellectual skill Of par 
ticular use in teaching are some of the test questions suggested to measure such 
complex skills as synthesizmg making judgments based on external and in 
temal evidence, and seeing relationships 

Jerome S Bruner, Jacqueline J Goodnow, and George Austin, A Study of Thtnhng 
N Y , Wiley, 1956 Contains a thorough analysis of the psychological aspects 
of thinking including some treatment of language and categorization 
S I Hayakawa Language in Thought and Action NY Harcourt, Brace 1949 Tins 
well known volume not only contains an analysis of language and thought but 
suggests many acbvities which can be used in secondary schools 
Duid H Russell Childrens Thtnhng Boston, Gmn 2956 A readable compih 
tion of research bearing on the thinking of youth Teachers will be especially 
interested in Chapters 12 and 13 which deal wnlh the improvement of thinking 
Grj/lcal Thinking tn Current Avoirs Discussion Tlic Junior Town Meeting League, 
356 Washington Street, Middleton, Connecticut, 1956 Tins pamphlet rcMCws 
importance of critical thinking identifies “steps " and suggests classroom actrvi 
tics 
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How does one evaluate growth in the ability to formulate 

Evaluating sound conclusions? Ultimately the real test is to be found 
Growth only in the learners' abihty to cope successfully with in 

creasingly mature decisions, concepts, and problems loo 

seldom, however, do teachers have opportunity to see the ultimate frmts o 
classroom endeavor Hather, most teachers rely on evaluating growth toward 
goals established for a manageable penod of time-a lesson, a unit, a semester. 


or a year j a k 

If lesson and unit goals are identified m terms of specific student be- 
haviors, the task of evaluation is relatively clear Thus, if ‘improvement o 
abihty to see relationships between two literary selections” is an objective, 
the teacher can provide no better way of determining the effectiveness of the 
learning than by introducing a comparison of two poems or stones which 'vi 
require students to use their newly developed skills Similarly, if the elimina 
tion of prejudice and bias from students’ tliinking Ins received attention, an 
effective way of approaching evaluation is to examine individual abihty to 
cope in speech or writing with an issue highly charged with emotional bias 
Whatever the specific method, the focus will be on assessing a behavior of the 
learner, not on his acquisition of factual knowledge Here we are concerned 
with the refinement of thmking processes which lead to sound conclusions, 
so we evaluate in terms of process 

To assess long range goals—those for a semester, a year, sometimes even 
an extended unit— teachers find it helpful to have a touchstone against which 
individual progress may be assessed Both standardized tests and informal 
methods have been used to obtain a general assessment of student abilities 
For teachers who like to compare student abilities with clearly defined 
norms, two standardized instruments are available 


Logical Reasoning Test General Educabon Senes, Grades 10 12 (Cooperative 
Test Division Educational Testing Service, Princeton N J , 1939 1950 ) Ten 
senes of test questions requinng judgment and reasoning developed by the Evalua 
bon Staff of the Amencan Education Fellowship formerly Progressive Educabon 
Association 


A Test 0 / Cnticcl Thmkmg Grades 7 9 (Mary and Hugh Wood, Uraversily 
0 regon Press 1951 ) Test yields seven scores on qualities, inquiry, open 
mmdedness ability to relate concepts May be reproduced 


Except for special research purposes, formal instruments of this kind are 
seldom used more than every Uvo years or so Like most standardized tests, 
these are as helpful in diagnosing needs as m assessing growth 

Most teachers find they must rely m part or totally on informal teacher 
made tests of student growth Here the test teach retest method may be used 
over long mtervals of tune By coUectmg evidence of students’ abilities early 
m a year, the teacher later has a touchstone to which he can refer Many of 
the learning experiences descnbed m this chapter may be introduced m 
September, then repeated m modified form m June By comparing results on 
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Ins control of logic, now logic, along with consummg his feelings and emo- 
tions, had apparently lost its power 

Throughout that mnter the young Mill remained in a trance of hstless 
melancholy His enture personahty was in a process of revolt and transforma- 
tion, but not until sprmg was there a sign indicating a break m his apathy 
\Vhile readmg about a boy who performed an act of kindness, John suddenly 
shook ivith violent emohon and tears flowed doivn lus cheeks During the next 
month he groped painfully toward equilibrium, turning to the poetry of 
Wordsworth and tlie music of von Weber From these beginnings he reached 
out to other romantic poets Shelley and Goethe, and to lighthearted people 
around him And by 1831, ulien Carlyle met him. Mill uas no longer merely 
a logical machine, he was a slender youth ‘with earnestly smihng eyes, modest, 
remarkably gifted with precision of utterance, enthusiastic yet lucid, calm’ 
He was ready to ivnte his famous essay. On Liberty 


Balancing reason and imagination 

For their students, teachers of Enghsh endeavor to achieve by less 
dramatic means this balance of lucidity and enthusiasm Educational efforts 
to develop a bare intellectuahty are doomed to failure-doomed because by 
nature men are emotional as well as intellectual The study of English con 
cems more than systemabo thinkmg Although the importance of logic and 
analysis as educational imperahves should not he minimized, smdents feel 
mgs and imaginations must also find frequent expression lest tlie classroom 
become a gnm mteUectual gymnasium Too heavy an emphasis upon logica 
thought-to the exclusion of imagmation and mspuahon-elunmates the zest 
and satisfaction of learning 


No sharp distinction between imagination and reason Reason and 
■magination are not, however, tivo disUnct kinds of thinking, sometimes they 
are conveniently symbohzed as two ends of a conUnuum Dominating one 
end of the scale is logic, witl. its realisUc problem solvmg and its objecbve 
appraisal of the actual world At the other endK Imagmabon, reverie, and 
intuition, all those forms of mental acUvit> nounshed by mans internal needs 
and impulses Tlimking shifts rapidlv bick and forth along the scale never 
completely realisbc, never compIetcl> imaginabvc The mature individual 
maintains a delicate balance, emphasizing according to tlie s^abon the 
mquircments of outer reality or the inner needs of Ins pcisonahty Tlie danger, 
a'«-ays. IS to lose cquilibnum Evidently John Stuart Mill mmcd pcnloiisly 
close to an inhuman world deioid of feeling Schumann. Nie zscl.e Mpnsky 
->o choose three examplcs-apparenth upset the balance in the other d rec 
"on disregarding the kmands of objeetwe reihb The scientist nses both 
‘‘■nds of llLkingT often siinnltancousK Ssslcn.atic thinking is so often inter- 



Chapter Three 


Imaginative Thinking 


the real crnif in the life of our uxiclij Is the eritis of the 
life of the tmnf’matiou lar more than ne nrid an inter 
coiihiinifrt/ Miitti/c or a moral icarmaiiu rif or n rr/iCJnin re 
tiial ar need to comt ahtc nuatn to rccocer tin iirihfij of 
the wia^iiiatioti on uhich all earlier cit iltzathns hate hecri 
l/ascd t do not mean that I think edticathm is iiholhj 
responsible for the fiaw tchicU has split kiiotilulRe of hi art 
from knottlcdm of the hiad thauch it has sitrch/ Us fair share 
of the blame I mean rather that it !s pnncijiollij hij the process 
of cducatiun that thi flan can In hrahd 
— AnCUIRALn MAC LLlill » 


PERSPECTIVE 

John Stuirt Mills father btlitvcd lit the \nluc of mental tasVs for his 
son At the age of three, the clnld began his stiulv of Greek B\ the time he 
ms eight, he had read numerous books on go\tmmtnt as well ns Plato and 
Xenophon in the original So that his tdiicalion might assume a “more senous 
phase, he studied arithmetic at night until fnll> prepared for higher imthc 
matics When he was twelve, a more adranced stage was added to his in- 
struction-logic He read through the Orgonon 

r'a education had hegon in 

earnes r i a an immense distrust of feelings and emotions Most 
children were annoyingly addicted to ontborsts of cnlhusnsm or petolanco. 
but now logic could ortify reason, pnin.ng away any remnants of childish 
weakness And indeed, Mr Mill appeared to bo right His son continued to 
devote his mind to lopcal thooglit day and night, suppressing any tendencies 
toward teeling— until he was twenty 

One rainy November evening the youth looked up from his books, aware 
of an intense gloom and mental depression Sensibly, he went to bed. assum 
mg that a good nights sleep would forUfy his logical determination to elim 
mate this unfortunate melancholy Sleep apparently uas no solution, for the 
next day he collapsed completely Up uutU this point he had been inerrising 

1 The Poet and the Preis Atlantic. Yol 203 \o 3 (March 1059) p 46 
116 
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thinking Whether scientists, poets, or ordinary human bemgs, we find that 
the imagination opens our minds to more expansive perceptions ‘'W^e cease 
to be orientated in one definite direction, more facets of the mind are ex- 
posed more aspects of things are able to affect us ” * We respond, not 
narrowly but simultaneously and coherently, through many ways of per- 
ceivmg 

In this high state of combined alertness, flexibility, and coherence, the 
thinker is able to accommodate and turn to advantage a multiplicity of stimu- 
lation and richness that would ordinarily bewilder him At such times, he feels 
more fully alive, achieving insight into situations otherwise confusing or 
opaque From these imaginative moments he returns to ordinary living and 
thinking with a more stable poise Sometimes this happy experience occurs 
when he reads a great book, performs an expenment, or hstens to music, 
sometimes he achieves it in a particularly satisfying conversation with friends, 
sometimes this clanty and heightened insight occur in his own meditation, 
perhaps while he is driving to work or standing alone on a high hill When- 
ever he sees more fully, not through a single response, but coherently and 
simultaneously through many responses, he is experiencing imaginative insight 

Imagination important to everyone One misconception about the imag- 
ination lequires brief comment The imagination is no tnvial plaything of the 
dilettante Imagination is vital to the housewife, who must make leftovers 
palatable, to the carpenter, who must envision spaces and stresses, and to the 
teacher who must devise ways to make wisdom prevail Add to the list the 
driver in city traffic, the diplomat, the young man seeking a job To some 
degree, everyone must think like the poets, and the poets themselves have 
recognized that their subjective art is not truly divorced from reality 

We are the music makers. 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 

Yet we arc the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems * 

And the scientist must be as imaginative as the poet Of the physicist, Michael 
Faraday, wc read 

Tandij’s first great clnnctcnstic ^^as his trust in facts, and his second his 
imagination Only, it is important to remember, these tvo clmnctcnstics 
'\ere not separate md distinct it was because in Fanday they were held 
together in Mlal tension that he became so potent an instrument of research into 
Nature’s secrets In carrying out physical experiments ho would expentnee 

‘Tills quotation and ihc concept ol slroiillancous awareness and cohcrcnct arc drawm 
uom Chapter XWII of I A Riclnnls Principle* of LUcrary Crltichm (N \ , Harcourt, 
“race J02l) lUchards’ discussion of the Imagination ii"** fjoen an Important Infiucnec 
tt»rouRliout this text 

* Atliiur William rd>,3r OSlmiRlinessy 
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fused with imagination that any presentation of these pow ers as opposite ends 
of a continuum (as in this chapter) nshs false interpretations 

In this chapter, we urge the case for a balance that includes the imagina 
tion Obviously, an intense classroom preoccupahon with ptxies and lepre 
chauns would press all but the most docile adolescents into justified revolt 
and disenchantment Nor, in the preceding chapter, do we advocate that 
instruction in Enghsh imitate the cold harsh logic of stem figures like John 
Stuart Mills father Respect for the whole nature of man, not for intellect 
alone, not for feeling alone, becomes the equilibrium the Enghsh teacher must 
skillfully maintain 


A definition of imagination What is this imagination, this brand of 
thmkmg so often claimed as a basis necessary for appreciation and creative 
expression so often confused with tlie fantasbc and unusual? Imagination 
is a mental activity which— because it is relatively free from reahstic demands 
—enables one to summon up images, feelings, memories, sensations, intuitions 
Because of the freedom from immediate practicality, the imagmative thinker 
can rearrange and recombine these mosaics of association m fluid fashion to 
create new dehghtful or useful relabonships Tlie essential ingredient is the 
creative synthesis, the new whole made by combining elements experiencd 
separately These elements may be conscious or unconscious, in fact, it is the 
access to the unconscious winch gives special power to the imagination 
But It the mental activity m imagination is freer, bolder, less dependent 
than logic upon demonstrable proofs, it is not irresponsible fantasy Between 
maginative and systemabo thought no radical distmchon exists, both ate a 
Brff ! “ '‘“’S'® “fty Reason, says Santayana, is 

.man « 'T'-f ™ ‘’'“S'''’ valid distmcL be 

^ImnZfTh n “ a pragmatic one Constructs of the 

Tued fte idltf ‘’7" Tn '™rld are 

ofditSmf o7s d f Tf ” Predictmg the future 

or directing one s daily life are called imagination « 

to om eiTw nno‘’\‘’’" ™“Sinat.on may be demonstrated by returning 
Qur^rth^imav, t '’‘’T.*” Averse elements Long the 

Ltf LL Z„T:r “■ Colendga lists an inter 

than usual order judgn^L CTw^aw^r T'“’ T” 

thusiasm and feelmg^rofonnd or ™he^L S' "’‘*7 

the power of reducing mulhlude mlo unity of effp "I imagina i 

of thoughts by some one predommant thought or feeling ’ Lhif baTanceto 

equihbrium, draws into action more of the hi.iii=„ „ ims oamnce, 

numan personality than does most 

2 This concept of the unity of imagmabve and svsfPms.»,rv .u a . , au 

itai of Santayana Santayana rsL'ntriOSU: 

* These quotahons are taken from Qilendges Bibcrf 2 «/i./» T., , . , a , 

XIV, and Chapter XV »wsrap/i,a Ltterana the close of Chapter 
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another These ways are those of art, symbol, and ritual Of these, the way 
that most concerns teachers of Enghsh is literature 

Literature, like all the arts, uses special ways to evoke experience in 
others True, literature uses words, but careful examination reveals that the 
language of literature is not the language of everyday use Although anchored 
to the grammar of ordinary language, literature seeks to express realms of 
expenence inaccessible to that ordinary language, and does so more often by 
symbohc than by logical statement Lync poetry is the purest example of 
the way literature accomplishes this evocabon of the full response— emobonal, 
vohbonal, and rational Listen to Yeats ‘Toetry bids us touch and taste and 
hear and see the world, and shrink from all that is of the brain only, from all 
that is not a fountain jetting from the entire hopes, memories, and sensations 
of the body ” Poetry expresses more of the poet than does ordinary language, 
poetry invigorates more of the total human being than do the forms of every- 
day language The aim of lyric poems hke Herrick's ‘ To Daffodils” and Hous- 
mans “Loveliest of Trees” is certainly not to bring us horticultural informa- 
tion about daffodils or cherry trees, even though both poems employ rabonal 
propositions concernmg the color of blossoms and the duration of their bloom 
The poets are expressing their feelings about the transience of beauty and 
the brevity of man’s life, and are seeking to evoke in us these same feelings 
If their symbols are successful, there occurs a Hash of insight, stirring our 
entire consciousness— rational, emobonal, vohbonal, and whatever else there 
may be yet hidden from psychology and philosophy 

How much poetry and imaginabon are akin can be understood by re- 
ferring to the definition of imagination . summoning up images, feelings, 
memories, sensations, and intuitions enthusiasm and feeling profound 
or vehement modifying a series of thoughts hij some one predominant 
thought or feeling Yet the imagination is more than poetry, just as the mind 
of man is more than brain The mind of man is more than either reason or 
feelmg It is art and science, it is conscience, morality, religion It is music 
and poetry as well as chemistry and homemakmg, whenever the term think 
mg IS used in this book, this entire range of mans consciousness is intended 
The danger of logic is that it neglects the whole nature of man Logical 
thinking clamps down “restnebve frames of reference upon the activity of the 
mind, and presently ends in impoverishing the activity uliich it purports to 
guide into creative cliannels It becomes intolerant of the immediate, un- 
analyzed primitive abundance of the mind, and bj so doing destro>s its own 
source”* To understand thinking as representing the whole consciousness of 
man, as including all his modes of perceiving, is health) Lacking the fle\ible 
energy of the imagination, the classifications of logic become too neat, too 
f>gid 

Pupils sliould realize tliat tlunking is more tlian reasoning and tliat lan- 
guigc includes both emotive and referential meanings even tliougli it must 

* Harold Las5.\Mll, rsychopatholvsij atid Pohltcs (Oncaijo. U of Cliica^jo Prtss 1930), 

I’P 32. 33 
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a childlike ]oy and his eyes sparkled ‘ Even to his latest days he would almost 
dance for joy at being shown a new expenment ’ ® 

In all the most unportant acts of He, in all vocations, imagination marks the 
difference between success and mediocrity 

Commenting on his fathers plan of education which systematically elim 
mated emotion from thinking, John Stuart Mill wrote in 1ns Autobiography 
“1 was left stranded at the commencement of my voyage with a well-equipped 
ship and a rudder, but no sad, without any real desire for the ends which I 
had been so carefully fitted out to work for The methods of teaching 

described m this chapter are based on a conception of imaginative thinking 
as a necessary balance for logical thinking Without the full range of human 
thought, pupils in school can also be stranded without sails, without guidance 
toward clear thinking, appreciation of beauty, and lives of awareness 


The language of imagination 

Man IS a rational being, but it is not prudent to forget that his conscious- 
ness includes emotional and volitional spheres Feeling and Nvill— like reason— 
also require expression Yet language is an inadequate medium for expressing 
the whole nature of man Language ‘merely names certain vaguely and 
crudely conceived states, but fads miserably in any attempt to convey the 
ever moving patterns, the ambivalences and intricacies of inner experience 
If we say that we understand someone else's feehng in a certain matter, 
we mean that we understand why he should be sad or happy, excited or 
mdiEerent in a general way, that we can see due cause for his attitude We 
do not mean that we have insight into the actual flow and balance of his 
teelings Language is quite inadequate to such a conception' ^ Thus 
Susanne K Langer sums up the Imutations of language for expressing feeling 
when Langer s point He beheves language began to develop 

oLctrTn rr exdamaLness The world 

Id eon e t "-““Pable subject matter of most communication 

and acts To b -‘--1 concepts 

and facts To be sure, emphasis, tone of voice, and other forms of vocal col 
ormg do contribute some feeling quahtv to -urLf i lonns or voca 

V...f rU * T T ^ quamy to what a speaker seeks to convey, 

? so nncertainly In ivnting, even with the help of italics, under 
lining, and exclamation points, feehng is even mote difficult to express Con 
eq^aently man has developed, and is stiU developing, ways to Lpress his 
teebngs, ways to flash awareness of inner states of mind from one person to 

edition (NY Gro’ssel " ‘*"'= paperhound 

Jolm Tyndall, Faradays fnend and fellow W 1^3 125 Ellis quotes 

» Susanne k Langer, Philosophy m a New Key A Stud,i 7 , , „ 

and Art (Cambndge Mass. Harvard U Pr^3rd 0 / 

(N Y New American Library. 1948). this quotahon apneas 

Mrs Langer expresses Iier respect for the power of language ^ passag 
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pose is not to produce emotional misfits and exhibitionists; a balance of per- 
spective will prevent such excesses. But a release from stultifying grooves of 
thought and a wholehearted response to life >vill contribute to the supple men- 
tality which was lacking in John Stuart Mill, the logical machine. 

Toward vilaJify, away from apathy Everyone has endured the annoy- 
ance of being involved in a limp, soggy conversation; everyone has enjoyed 
animated talk when, feeling joining with tliought, a surge of vitality flo\ved 
from one speaker to another. Wherever imagination appears— in good conver- 
sation, in scientific discovery, in decorating a home— vitality is essential and 
contagious. In a classroom, this energy radiates most forcefully from the 
teacher himself. Important also are the connections students see between 
what they are studying and life beyond the school. Other elements are a 
classroom climate of mutual respect, clear awareness of aims, alternations of 
serious effort and relaxing pleasures, and times when the teacher introduces 
some element of surprise, challenge, or humor. 

Creative people, it has often been noticed, have an exceptional fund of 
physical and mental energy. Note, for instance, a description of high school 
students during tlie act of creation: . . writing accompanied by elation, 
by an almost imnatural feeling of well-being; fatigue disappears; enormous 
quantities of labor can be accomplished; one can work for hours \vithout a 
demand for rest, or even for food or sleep. Young people know all about 
this characteristic of the vital energy . . How strikingly similar this is 
to Coleridge’s description of the elements balanced by imagination: “a more 
thstt trsuai state of emotion, wth more than astiai order, Judgment ever awake 
and steady self-possession with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehe- 
ment.” Recent research also reinforces these descriptions. MacKinnon, i-e- 
viewing findings at the Institute for Personality Assessment and Researdi 
(University of California, Berkeley), depicts the creative person as hanug 
access to more of his intelligence, as being more discerning, more obsen'ant, 
more alert, more able to concentrate attention readily and to shift it appro- 
priately, more fluent in scanning thoughts. According to MacKinnon, he is one 
who does not characteristically suppress or repress, but ratlier expresses.^’ 

But vitality alone is never enough. This phase of imaginative insight 
must be conceived as an ordered vUatittj, never an incoherent energy mount- 
ing its horse and riding off simultaneously in seven directions. From such 
chaos there emerges not imagination but turbulence. The vitality must be 
dominated cither by a significant goal or a drive toward fonn and order. Tliis 
search for order is one of tlic links between imaginative thinking and ra- 
tional thinking. Tlicre is no sharp division betw'ccn tlic powers of imagination 
find the powers of rationality. 

’•IIuRhrt Mcams, CrcoHir Voudi {N.Y,, DoubWay, Doran. 1925). 

** Donald W. MacKinnon, "Identifying ibr IlfffctUc Tracbrr," Cahjomia Jnumnl fnr 
'nitrurtfonol /fn;»rDrrmrnf, Vol. 1, No. I (October 195S), pp. 12. 13. 
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be used m speaal ways to feature either one Nor is language the ultimate 
medium for expressing the modes of feehng Beyond language he music, 
painting and other nonxerbal arts, but these are not, directly, the concern 
of those who teach language and literature Tlie tool of language and the 
range of thmking associated with it— these are the commission of the English 
teacher 


Some approaches to imaginative thinking 

Methods used to foster imaginative insight need to be closely fitted to 
an accepted definition of imagination The definition used m tins chapter 
yields five approaches which may be identified as guides to classroom in- 
struction Doubtless other systems of relationships could be devised, and 
research in the future will surely reveal more about the structure of the 
imagination and about any hierarchy among its elements The five classifica- 
tions adopted here represent an arrangement benefiting from research and 
philosophical inquiries ® The following categories are offered, however, not as 
an established taxonomy of the imagination but as a teaching guide for those 
who want to extend the range of classroom thinking Their order here is based 
upon a progressively increasing admixture of logic 

Flextbiltty and fluidity of thought, the opposite of rigidity 
Vttahty, but a controlled vitality, the opposite of apathy 
Insight, a notable bias toward searching for implic-itions, the opposite of ob 
tuseness, of superficial and unwary acceptance of appearances 

elements by some unifying design, the opposite 

Understanding, an intellectual grasp of the nature and importance of the 
imagmatlon, the opposite of ignorance txtnceming its nature and function 


Toward flexibility, away from rigidity There are many occasions when 
teachers want to encourage pupils to be original, to observe freshly, and to 
s I e out in new directions The Huenl tlnnking underlying such creativity 
ppears in all studies of the imagination As a result of his research, Barron 
describes imaginative persons as those who use. more than the average per 
son, he hfe of the nnconscious-fantasy. revene, mtuitton They have excep 
tionally broad and flexible awareness of themselves The self ,s sLngest when 
It can regress ( admit prumtrve fantastes. naive ideas, tabooed impulses into 
conseiousness and behavior), and yet return to a high degree of rationality 
and self criticism For notably creative pupils as well as everyone else m 
his classroom, the teacher contrrbntes to the health of the mmd by fostering a 
disposition to break occasionally with habit and to express feelings The pur 
9 See the Selected Readings at die close of this chapter 

^"■eecai.. V„I 199, No 3 
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^fatting Completion Test, devised hij Kate Franck The top section shows the 
test figures to be completed, the bottom section shows drawings by creatwe 
mdwiduals Reprinted from Scientific Amencan, September, 195S by pcrmmion 
of the Institute of PcrsonaUfij Assessment and Research, and of S S Dunn, 
Asjiy/flfif Director, Australian Cattnctl for tducatiortal Research 
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Toward synlhesis, away from randomness WHicn a pupil is drawing 
upon imagination, he is more than usually alert and in control of his thought 
Under the power of a heightened understanding an extended mental horizon, 
he IS able, through use of energy and insight, to impose patterns on wliat 
might otherwise be a jumble of confused ideas and impulses The patterns 
vary enormously, for structures are as diverse as the universe itself The 
metaphors and symbols of the poet arc one way to impose order on thought, 
the constants and variables of the physicist are another The poet and the 
physicist, like the musician working with the chaos of sound, impose order 
on a variety of elements that would otheiavise be random and therefore 
meaningless Witness this evocation of fireworks from the creative writing of 
a high school boy 

Rockets 

A genie’s arm, and sleeved in gold 
Was thrust across the sky Behold 
How from his smobng palm there falls 
A silent chime of colored balls 


The same boy, watching acrobats, jaunty and ghb at the end of their act, 
wonders if they’ve really comprehended that "They’ve ticUed Death along 
his bony rib In both poems, unlike elements are related through a sudden 
flash of imaginative insight This is a high equilibrium of vitality, flexibility, 
and order 

Perhaps one of the most interesting Bndings of recent research is the evi- 
dence that imaginative persons hke the challenge of disorder Barron’s siib- 
lects, both artists and scientists, preferred paintings and figures that to the 
unimaginative viewer might appear unbalanced and disordered, and they 
^pressed an aversion for things that were simple and too obviously sym- 
metncal The illustration on p 125 underlines some of the differences be 

flnZarin if"”’ ““ '“dom Barron relates these 

nnclings to synthesis pointing out that 


fhtfaiSLrtoTr 

LThmTorderina Wh^ «>= most difficult and far 

ongmal individuals msistTalllM 

talion of the blot which takes account of ifiTtof ‘"“T 

sizing miage Since some of these hlctslrfutte i “ ^ “"■P'^<=bc“>ve syii he 
size points up the challenge of disorder It also 11 t’ disposition to syn 
to disorder, which is to find an n “ 

could be evoked by a simpler configuration*. 


Barron sees the most imaginative pe^om, as those who can live with com 
plexity because they have confidence they can meet the challenge of confusion 

13 From “Fireworks by Tom Pndeaux from Meams Creaf},^-\^ .1 ^ * 1 t 

mission of Hughes Mearns breathe Toiif/i Reprinted by per 

1 * Barron The Ps\ chology of Imagination p 155 
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a disposition to recognize implications, to look for interpretations, and to feel 
at home with symbols This imaginative alertness is a valuable way of life, 
the obtuse person, lacking the delicate equilibrium of the insightful person, 
IS often confused by the blows of daily existence It is true that native ability 
limits the degree of insight each individual may reach, but almost everyone 
has the potential of more than he uses The methods described in the Sug- 
gested Learning Experiences (pp 132 ff) will suggest others to the reader, 
those listed cannot possibly exhaust the ways nor predict all the teachable mo 
ments in which insight may be underscored Insight is, after all, a goal of all 
education 

Toward understanding, away from ignorance Should students become 
consciously aware of the mam features of imaginative insight^ A thin hne 
exists between ignorance about the imagination and vague, inaccurate use 
of the term Some teachers beheve that in addition to the four approaches 
to the imagination presented so far, instruction will remain ineffective unless 
the student himself gains a clear awareness of what is at stake For senior 
high school classes, these teachers go b^ond the evoking of imaginative reac 
hons, they design lessons intended to identify the dimensions of imagination, 
to fix firmly in each student’s mind some of its salient features In addition to 
the four approaches to imagination already presented in this chapter— 
biUty, Vitality^ insight, and si/nt/iesw— they add this fifth approach of under- 
standing, an intellectual grasp of the nature and funcbon of the imagination 

Back of this viewpoint lies the principle that goals and purposes must be 
clearly understood by the learner, not only uTth respect to the significant 
details of performance but also with respect to the broad pattern of response 
These teachers want their students to be fully aware of the importance of 
imaginative insight, they want them to clarif)' its key qualities and charac- 
teristics so that success will not be merely accidental— and therefore infrequent 

The haunting case history of Joey, the "mechanical boy,” has come to 
symbohze for many thoughtful people the dangers of a civilization that tends 
to exalt the machine more than the human spint Joey, a schizophrenic child 
whose mental breakdo>vn brought him to a clmic under the direction of Dr 
Bruno Bettelheim, was an intelligent child whose experiences had persuaded 
him It was best to convert himself into a machine He existed in a constant 
frenzy of building apparatus to keep himself running To eat or eliminate 
food he had to plug himself into an electric wall socket Sleep was impossible 
Without an infinite number of ad}ustments to the wires and gears surrounding 
his bed He avoided all feelings and emotions, all expressions of desire and 
""ill, all contacts with human beings With time, infinite patience, and affec 
lion, Joey’s fears of being human were gradually dispelled Dr Bettelheim 

Otluiiar H Stcnunger, jn hjs sludjcs, found a few very prosaic and malter-of fact sub- 
jects who never were able to cope with iimginative thought Jn which figurative language 
was used Ills Die Grundc dcs Gcfallens ond Mlsgefallens am Poeli^chcn Biltle" In 
Archh fur dtc gcsamtc Fsychotoete, ^'ol 29 (1913), pp 16-91, is the source for lhi> res- 
<^rsalion as to the possibility of all individuals achieving insightfulncss 
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tlie learner, pp 1 - 16 , is that adolescents in urban, technological cultures 
like ours have every reason to be insecure and therefore vulnerable to the 
dulling impact of peer group conformity Schools can do much to encourage 
pupils to observe freshly, to think fluently, and to strike out readily in new 
directions of promise Schools can foster the disposition to break with useless 
habits and to express feelings and emotions— all part of a release from stultjfy- 
mg grooves of thought However, tliese goals require teachers who encourage, 
through their methods and their attitudes, the expression of feelings as well 
as ideas Such expression withers in situations that are authoritarian, disoi- 
derly, or apathetic 

A climate for imaginative thought A classroom where imagination is 
respected and flourishes is also one in which teacher and students believe 
wholeheartedly in the significance of their endeavor Closing his poem “Two 
Tramps m Mud Time,” Robert Frost writes of the urgent need to love one’s 
task, to unite one’s avocation and vocation So, too, in classrooms the work 
must be ‘phy for mortal stakes” A climate of sincerity and friendliness 
encourages pupils to become imaginative and creative, to respect each mdi 
vidual, to be secure enough to value and enjoy variations of opinion and 
personality In building such an atmosphere the key person is the teacher 
One study of two groups of subjects shows that a threatening situation for one 
group increased the members’ ngidity of thmkmg and reduced their powers 
of abstract thought'® For most people strong fears and anxieties have an 
adverse effect on imaginative or creative production A number of other 
studies build an emerging picture of the inflexible personality, notable for 
unimaginative and stereotyped thought, related to considerable anxiety, con 
flict, and fear of ambiguity The teacher whose warmth of personality is 
guided by sound thinking provides both the model and the situation for an 
increase of imaginative insight among his pupils 

Yet even veteran teachers will ask, ‘ How is the teacher to achieve this 
stimulating situation from the stubborn clay of daily experience?’ How easy 
to advocate a classroom of imaginative pupils How infinitely more difficult 
to achieve such a classroom when one teaches five or six large classes each 
day, numbering among the pupils many whose attitude toward school is one 
of distaste or indifference All too frequently a chasm exists between the ideal 
atmospliere a teacher envisions and the rude reality— a chasm, the teaclier 
surmises, not entirely caused by his own ineptitude 

For present large class loads and unfortunate pupil attitudes toward 
disciplined learning, no easy solution exists But teachers who remain m the 

Ernst B Beier, The Effect of Induced Anxiety on Flexibility of Intellectual Functioh 
•ng Psychological Afonograp/is, Vol 65 No 9 (1951), pp 1 19 

20 frcnkel Brunstvik Else, Interrelationships Between Perception and Personality A 
S^posium Put I Intolerance of Ambiguity as an Emotional and Perceptual Personality 
• ariable Jounial of Personality, Vol 18 No I (September 1949), pp 109 ISO 134 
Sidney Siegel Certain Determinants and Correlatesi of Authonlananism, Ccnetic Psy 
chology Mo»iogrnp/is, Vol 49 (May 1954), pp 187 229 
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concludes “One last detail and this fragment of Joey’s story has been told 
When Joey was 12, he made a float for our Memorial Day parade It carried 
the slogan ‘Feelings are more important than anything under the sun ’ Feel 
mgs, Joey had learned, are what make for humanity, their absence, for a 
mechanical existence With this knowledge Joey entered the human condi 
tion ” 



THE TEACHING PROBLEM 

English teachers who perceive thought as including the full 
range of reason and imagination can give vitality and im- 
petus to daily learning and form in many pupils the desire 
- continue learning long after they leave the school In 
view of the fact that many personal predispositions of temperament and many 
influences of environment shape imagination, deliberate attempts by the school 
0 oster it might appear futile The same defeatism could as easily be turned 
upon logical thinking for some psychologists have concluded that “the mtel- 
meeting the larger problems and issues 
1 ™ t A indi-^uals are able to use their reasoning powers except in 

lirm ed situations •• The English teacher does not share thte attitudes, either 

thrbirEnr.®r‘r ^t the beginning of 

weedfL^dt r ‘ - perpetual warfare 

But althouch ^ never intended to eventuate m perfection 

more leariv T 'e^ehers can help pupils think 

”x eL r fed more intLLy To the 

Ju foS lanot ends of education 

those at the close of this or the nrev^ Suggested Learning Experiences like 
If presented as isolated 11?" f“*ve httle or no effect 

where controlled expression replaces rem’’ “ °f “ classroom climate 
suggested experiences can extend the m^ngTr.hl^t ^ it pitu 

stiffmg the%ression'cf'’feehngs'"a'rrhe prod"'l““ “ "f 

people have an immense amoud of plastic.^ 

break ivath routme more easily than adults " insecure, they can 

tives. thus becoming more hospitable to origmahir H 

stubborn and inescapable truth, as has "°i ” 

pointed out m the section on 

(Mar"ri°959?,';‘STl6lf27 ^ A„rr,ra„, Vol 200. No 3 

tu^, (NY. D AppLloa C»- 
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For instance, a teacher may wish to organize instruction to include atten- 
tion to synthesis, the fusing of vaned elements by some unifying feature 
Sucli an aim, however, may be better served if woven into a larger design 
rather than shaped into a separate lesson One teacher wanted her pupils to 
see how a satisfying conclusion to a story must bo a synthesis or fusion of 
the form and ideas preceding it She chose the unfinished story as a method, 
but rather than introduce the method as an isolated activity she waited for an 
opportunity in which its use might develop naturally from some discussion 
With genuine issues at stake 

Such an occasion occurred during a period of time when class work cen- 
tered on the concept of justice Incidents of unjust treatment and revenge had 
been drawn from current news, novels previously read, personal evpenences, 
and the literature selected expressly to illuminate this particular theme Exam- 
ined and discussed here were such topics as William Danes cynical betrayal 
of his best friend, Silas Marner, the miscarriage of vigilante justice in “Due 
Process of Law Denied,” a film based on The Ox-Bow Incident, and tlie cul- 
mination of a local court case involving perjury and revenge The local per- 
jury trial centered attention on the crucial importance of truth for upholding 
justice, whether in courts of law or elsewhere, and the danger of polluting 
the channels of language, as in spreading false rumors or advertising quack 
medicines By a senes of steps logically related to the court tnal, class discus- 
sion reached the topic of revenge, a topic most teachers find to be of intense 
interest to adolescents It should be noted that discussion did not begin with 
the abstract idea, revenge, incidents and concrete particulars were shared 
before generahzations could be drawn At this point, discussion of revenge 
was interrupted by the close of the class penod and in this interruption the 
teacher recognized an opportunity to use an unfinished story as a way to 
begin the next day’s class and to provide an occasion for imaginative thinking 

‘The Cruise,” a story of revenge,®^ seemed an excellent lever for lifting 
the class discussion to a new level The next day the teacher read this story 
up to the words, “After a bme, Carl crawled back into the cockpit ” The 
students were then asked to write a conclusion for the story, deciding whether 
or not Carl scuttled the yacht of the man who had humiliated him Here, m 
completing a partial design, the pupils had an opportunity to use imaginative 
thinking m a situation usmg literature, wnUng and discussion 

As a method, the unfinished story requires planning, sensitive timing, 
and an incisive appraisal of results Teachers find it most satisfactory wh^n 
not used as a special tnck to secure writing In this case, the opportunity for 
an effective use of the unfinished story developed from class discussion, set 
m a larger context, a study of jusbee Such natural timing is not, of course, 
essential A teacher can mtroduce a topic through a discussion, a filmstnp, 
the reading of a poem or in any number of different ways, following it up 
by reading a story relevant to the tension of the issues evoked Thus, concern 

George Lovendge, The Cruise," "iale Rctnew, Vol 41, No 1 (Autumn 1951) 
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profession and continue to find satisfacbon in their work often say something 
like this "Many teaching situations are far from ideal For the good of the 
individual pupil and the ultimate social aims of education, we are obhgated 
to work in every way possible to improve oinditions of class size, extracur 
ncular load, and unwise expenditures of teacher time Nevertheless, facing 
the situation as it is, we still choose a better path— better for ourselves as well 
as for our pupils— if we see the task as a challenge rather than an irritation, 
if we enjoy the task rather than endure it Teaching will always be work, 
but the mature person would not alter, even if he could, the fact that all 
important tasks have a strong element of struggle ” 

If teachers view their work with perspective, perhaps they will feel less 
depletion of energy and more buoyancy This day in the classroom is part of 
the life of each individual there, and for teacher as well as for learner "the 
work IS play for mortal stakes ” 


There are times, to be sure, when some classes need regulanty and 
ecorum, ^ low pitch, and a relaxed pace to compensate for an over stimu 
latmg world beyond the classroom The frenetic, shallow activities of these 
pupi are t e irect opposite of the controlled vitality characterizing imagin 
most classes, however, experiences with language and Iitera 
exuberant as Mozart’s music to 
ered vl^nl *''^*^* the mechamcal boy,’ discov 


inc the resource For fostering imaginative think 

imaginative thouvhi^ literature Using both rational and 

Tutfer^ntii^rg:' ornr"™ " 

caled, literature requires a reader to h! ^ f ° 
fullness of his powers as a human 

between reason and feehnu a harmo"® j! ■" ■‘™ an equilibrium 

concerns always ready to consumers Tfe^ t ‘"""‘'n 

resonant awareness of being alive repiacing these with a refreshing 

Thus whenever a teacher succeeds wil, 
also succeeding tvith mstiuetion in .niagi„ahvrth“T" “t ’'‘f “T®’ ''® d 
Leamnig Evperienees in this chapter and m Z ® 

ntimerotis ways to combine hteratoe and imnv I htera ure, 

maginative thinking are described 

The total program in English contributes ta tr«« . . . rr i .. 

erature is the teacher’s foremost resource for encoZv I I 

mg, the rest of Ins English program, if properW n„d t® “aginative thmk- 
valuable To use oral language effechvV to ™te °in ’ " 1®“ 

oreativel, -these, too. give teope to the hfe'^’of theTmaZ n ”“1®®’ 
them need not mvanably be aimed direcfly toward imp^®®*!®" 

It IS mcidental-but not accidental ^ ‘maginative insight Often 
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Tlie usefulness of literature in drawing upon a full range of response-emotions 
and feelings as \vcll ns logical propositions. 

Tlie paramount significance of procedures to elicit flexibilit)’, vitality, insight, 
and synthesis. 

For ns many pupils as possible, the importance of an intellectual grasp of the 
nahirc anti function of the imagination. 

However practical any of the foIloNving suggestions may be, the teacher 
must be able to invent from them still more appropriate and flexibly applicable 
classroom procedures. Specific suggestions, no matter how valid, do not of 
themselves insure instruction that fosters imaginative thinking. For such 
instniction, a sound theoretical position remains the only source of effective 
method. 

Toward flexibility . . . Away from rigidity 

To express moods and feelings 

■ Use music io motivate writing 

Because most njusic evokes emotional responses, it can enhance or support teach- 
ing for imagination. One such method varies the us\ial procedure of written com- 
position by using a musical background for uTiting. The teacher may announce the 
plan in advance,®^ or on the day of the writing, say something like this: “Today, we 
are going to try something different. 1 am going to play some music. While I play 
the record for the first time, don’t write; just listen, and try to ‘feel the music.’ What 
mood does it e.xpress? What ideas and images cross your mind? Then when I pick 
up the needle and start the record a second time, begin writing. Write whatever 
seems appropriate to you, whatever the music makes you feel. The music may 
suggest a story or a poem; it may merely indicate a scene or a mood you will try 
to capture in words; it may toss up some idea or thought you will want to develop 
logically. Whatever you offer, long or short, I will accept. The only requirement is 
that it be your sincere product in response to the music.” 

Answer any questions, start the music, and step from the center of the stage, 
returning only as the recording draws to a close. Play the record several times if 
necessary, and then .allow the writing to continue without music. If some students 
request it, play the record once more before llie dose of the time period. Too much 
repetition, however, may dull the response or irritate some pupils.^^ 

Unfamiliar music, not too apparent in style, succeeds better in stimulating the 
imagination than a composition like Rimsld-Korsakov’s “Flight of the Bumblebee.” 
Famous compositions like “Clair de Lune" or the William Tell overture, because 
they elicit ready-made associations from many pupils, should be avoided. For a short 
recording, a composition like “Fetes” by Debussy evokes a wide variety of reactions. 
Longer but equally stimulating recordings can be selected from .among the works 

Advance planning with the class, with eommUtees, or with student chairmen pays 
dividends in classroom management and effective learning. For more explicit discussion of 
this topic, see p. 656 In “Program and Flan.” 

*®For an account of the use of music to exercise student’s imaginative thinking, see 
Harold P. Simonson, “Music as an Approach to Poetry,” English Journal, Vol. 43, No. 1 
Uanuary 1954). 
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for imaginative thinking is integrated ^vlth other elements of the English 
program 

Incidental teaching as in this illustration of the unfinished story, should 
not be confused with accidental teaching Incidental instruction of a skill, 
concept or relationship rises naturally from those most important sources 
of a teacher’s artistry his philosophy and his over all design for teaching A 
clear understanding of the ends of instruction and a deep belief m their sig 
mficance helps the teacher foresee opportunities for incidental teaching and 
also helps him recognize those he has not foreseen The teachable moment 
cannot always be predetermined, typically it must be seized whenever it 
presents itself, and the right conditions for emphasizing imaginative thinking 
will occur in many different achvities For instance 


Written composition may proceed from expository writing to experiments with 
sensory appeal and figurative language as in the Suggested Learning Experi 
ences on pp 157 and 153 

Time for wriling poetry, os described on p 142 may be planned for an inter 
hide between two units of mstrucbon 

Art acbvity such as the one on p 194, m which the students hslen for 
toe tone of comments on a boys dance date illustrates an opportunity to stress 
Hexibilily and insight both important approaches to imagtnabve thinking 
Slow learning pupils not yet ready to profit from the great classics of drama 

thukbnarSrtL d\ltroT^pT4Tl^^^^^ 

particular nmce activity and then analyzing its possibilities for 

m many effecnv/l ” “PP^^Pnate occasions to weave 

in many effecpve lessons to emphasize imaginative insight 

the h^ealtro'J ^‘^‘"’agination was not the talent of some men but 

as a peilasl " I imaginative thought 

healths pleasant oro"c t, classroom is more likely to conduct a 

Healths, pleasant program with learning at its optimum 

or^vMr^ Eoghsh cannot be won m a single semester 

to think Papih can improve m their ability 

oatientma® ™“S“'«‘vely. aL teachers svho are 

of SIX VP ^ satisfying pupil growth over a period 

suggestions such as those srhirfolTos^he “Jaohaw u“ 
self that It IS impossible to consider Horn "''I 

W,,afs to be done The practical mnstX rtlaw ^ 

sense of understanding svhat it is one is trvmn ^ f philosophical m the 
procedures should be examined m Uie light iff hasicf”™^ tl'tstrative 

discussed in this chapter ® ^ose 

The need to bahnce and blend svstemahc -inrl a . . » 

than to distinguish too ngorously between them rather 
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ways of their age groups, the consequences of making choices An open discussion 
of diese problems, using characters in hteniture, often elicits an expression of feel- 
ings that would other%vise be too personal were the adolescent himself the topic of 
discussion Try reading aloud a story like “Not Wanted,*' or the essay “Mary White ” 
In advance of reading, pose one or two questions, alerting students to certam in- 
sights the story provides and offering a springboard for the discussion to follow 
Sometimes the teacher leads the discussion, at other times, individuals, pairs, or 
panels of students direct it For instance, one teacher reading Kathenne Mansfield’s 
“Miss Bnir used just one quesbon What is the best way for anyone to handle a 
humihabon or a blow to his feelings? An eighth grade teacher,^® reading Mary 
Deasy’s “The High Hill ' to a low socio-economic group, used die single quesbon 
Why do people want friends? 


To Increase fluent thinking 
■ Pose novel problems to be solved 

Borrow some of the methods used in the research which examined the creahve 
thinking abihbes of Army Air Cadets Although developed for applicahon to 
science, engmeermg, and invention, these methods may easily be transferred to the 
Enghsh class Learmng, whether by air cadets or adolescents, is more than storing 
bits of knowledge, and the process of reorgamang and mtegrahng reqmres more 
than mere accrebon The methods descnbed here can help to promote the flexibil- 
ity With words and ideas which is one aspect of imaginahve learmng 

1 Ask pupils to list, as fast as they can, all the uses they can think of for an 
ordinary bnck (or bricks) The average student \vill list such items as making a 
^vall, a path, or a doorstop, outlining a garden border, supporting a sagging floor 
More imaginabve students will think of a weight to hold down papers, a svedge to 
place behmd a car %vheel on a slope, an item in a sbll life composition for an artist- 
painter, a base for a lamp, a « eight to place on the head for practicing erect i»aJk- 
mg, and the like Let pupils score their papers bvice, once for number of items and 
Once for number of categones, such as a building material, a weight of some land, 
a support of some kind, uses by volume, fluclcness, or abrasive quality, an unusual 
use Grant extra points for unusual uses which are not unreasonable 

The first time the students fry this exercise, many will not fully use their 
imaginabons After the exercise is completed and results are compared, they ^vlIl 
usually be eager to try again Other items to use a burro, aluminum, glass, tar, a 
wheelbarrow, string, a pine tree, a sheet of paper of typical typewnter size 

2 Within a tune limit, have pupils list as many dungs or actions they can think 
of that are impossible to do drive a car to the top of Mount Everest, listen to 
Chopin playing his “Fantasie Impromptu ” 

3 Have pupils make sentences out of words in scrambled order For instance, 
from “Beauty only this everything its has but imagmab\ e know people," make “Every 
thing has its beauty but only imaginative p«3ple know this” 


Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins, eds, Wtlh Focus on Human Relations A Story of 
on Eighth Crade (Washington, DC, American Oiuncil on Education. 1950) This boolC 
an account of an eighth grade teacher with a difficult class, includes numerous suggestions 
for relating literature to the full range of thought and feeling 

Robert C Wilson, J P Guilford, Paul R Christenson, Donald J I^ewis, “A Factor- 
Analysis Stud> of CteaU\e Thinking Abilibes,’’ Psychometnka. Vol 19, No. 4 (December 
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of composers like Ravel, Satie, or Holst Recommendations, however, are superfiu 
ous Each teacher will have his own favontes, will enjoy experimenting with vanous 
musical backgrounds, and will select music with his particular class in mind 

■ Display non representational art 

An interesting variation to the method of writing to music adds or subsbtutes a 
smgle painting preferably somethmg abstract or non-representational, m color Re 
productions of paintmgs by artists like Tanguy and Miro, because they do not limit 
or direct the pupils’ imagination and interprebve abilities as much as representabonal 
scenes, prove more successful 

What writing does one get^ A variety of results many stream of-consciousness 
products, occasional poems, prose bnged with the dreamlike quality of “Kubla 
Khan”, some stones, and some compositional dough that fails to rise On the whole, 
however, students hke this approach to wntmg and at the close of the hour many 
worthwhile products are placed m students’ folders for further revision and pohsh- 
ing ** Obviously the method is not designed for teaching logical organizabon or 
encouraging simple sbaightforward wribng about the pupils’ everyday experiences 
However, its general success in eliciting some tenting, parbcularly from students 
who have previously been somewhat reluctant to write, warrants its use several 
fames each year 


■ Relate reading to form and color 

To stimulate mterpretahon, two teachers “ used finger painting, encouraging 
the studerts to rapress in color and pattern their personal reactions to one of several 

foe In fr V"' C mteipretation of h.s paint 

mg After the stadents had recorded their intentions on paper but before these 
papers were read, fte pamtings, idenbfied only by the titles of the poems repre- 
oonli.mrtfr^h'^ I r® chalkboard m front of the class This^ afforded an 
vffhmit ■nfl e " to share and compare expenences m critical analysis 

without influencing the original mteniretahons Attempting to select the most ap 

Tor — “ — -- ~ “r of I 

their reactions, ^rtime espressmg defimte s™bfl If ' I 

teachers report that the Method used hadTi!^^ T® color and pattern The 
inhibitions, helping students 'to led m eelm “ adolescent 

directly to soma universal sensibility and n.omhIy"T ’“TI 

response to literature-very -ccessfnffy-Uie tthorpro::r°n™^^^^ 
with a means of expressing imaginative reactions to then readmg 
■ Discuss jeelmgs through the medium of literature 

Adolescents’ problems are often too personal for j t „,r 

fashion, young people look for ivisdoif on rble “w I TZt 

feel deeply the dangers of daydreammg, how to l„T“rst 0 “™" 

•wISl ‘S™-™ ■” - P 518, in Chapter 10, 

m irSo%Xchl9™r'' Jouroal 
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group discussions without giving up tune needed for literature and writing^ What 
could be done to reduce the cnticism that this school is too much dominated by 
student cliques^ Groups of six pupils, including one student secretary, pour out 
their ideas as rapidly as they can within a fixed time limit The secretaries then 
meet to organize a presentation to the class From this presentation, the best solu- 
hons are distilled and tlie class evaluates both the solutions and the value of the 
brainstorming session This evaluation of brainstorming itself deserves special em 
phasis, for many teachers view it as a meretricious device lacking soundness Evalua- 
tion of it as a method to increase fluent, flexible thinking can, however, focus atten- 
tion on the purpose of the experience 

■ Create a shift tn perspective 

1 Describe a new or different kmd of world, one m which many of the customs 
and normal events taken for granted in our world have shifted For instance, one 
teacher describes the settmg for The Machine Stops by E M Forster, a world of 
the future in which everyone lives m underground chambers beautifully lighted 
and perfectly tended by a umversal world machine Taking this unfamiliar pattern, 
students descnbe an hour of hfe m such a situation, or work out some problems 
such as the kinds of television programs such people would prefer, the books such 
people would like to read, or how governing would be accomplished 

This exercise may be followed by one in which groups of students deal with 
a world which is continuously rainy or a world turned completely dry or one grow- 
ing colder every year Within the framework of these unfamiliar patterns, each 
group of students is to envisage the ne^v alternatives that emerge with the shift 
in perception For instance, a group imagining a world growing increasingly colder 
Will realize that ships would cease crossing oceans, people would be dnven to 
hve underground, means of heating and of keeping warm would become crucial, 
resort cities v ith famous bathing beaches would lose their advantage After work- 
ing out these possibilities, each group tells some of the interesting shifts and changes 
It envisions 

2 A similar approach might be called "Utopias ” The teacher describes some of 
the famous utopias More s Utopia, Plato’s Eepubhc, Bacon’s New Atlantis, Butler’s 
Eretthon, Bellamy’s Looking Backward After discussing the meaning of utopias, 
students— either individually or m groups— are set to the problem of describing facets 
of life m a utopia of their own In one junior high school, students worked m 
groups, each group drawing a map of an imaginary island and selecting a name for 
it Girls described the fashions in this utopia, boys descnbed tlie sports, the forms 
of adventure, groups devised plans for government, education, and cnme control 

After such exercises, the teacher mav pose for his pupils less spectacular but more 
exacting shifts m perspectwe hving m another country, in another income or racial 
group, or m another climate Looking at issues from the point of mcw of a parent, 
n teacher, a small child, or a member of the opposite sex can be illuminating and 
challenging 

* Use squiggJe stones in junior high school 

Ask each child to dr\%\ three squigglcs— random Imes-at the top of a sheet of 
piper Students (hen cxcliangc papers, each one to complete the squigglc lines in 
a vs-a> as to create a reasonable drawing As soon as the drawing is complclcrl. 
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4 Have pupils make words out of scrambled letters For instance, iwahia and 
aefrugript become Hawaii and grapefruit 

5 Let students separate words run togedier in continuous discourse For this 
activity, the teacher needs to duplicate relatively difficult passages, runmng them 
completely together, the words as well as the sentences The students place light 
pencil hnes between each word, heavy or colored lines between each sentence When 
completed, individuals volunteer to read the passages aloud The passages, about 
five to eight sentences long, should cover content varying from science to Iitera 
ture, from description to narration After the first few trials, time limits may be set 
in order to encourage fluency rather than slow, dehberate solutions Caution Explain 
the bme limit so that it is not a threatemng element in the lesson 

6 Use mutilated words Let pupils identify words composed of partial letters 
or words in sentences, the words containing the correct letters, but arranged m 
erratic fashion For instance, “Enverd si hel ipacalt fo Colodaro” becomes “Denver 
IS the capital of Colorado ” 

7 Try a consequences test Let pupils list the immediate or remote and far- 

reaching consequences of certain hypothetical changes in the world— everyone be 
comes deaf, each year the world grows warmer as the sun slowly approaches, large 
numbers of people begin to live more than 200 years, space travel becomes com- 
mon, a scientist discovers a harmless chemical which dispels feelings of anger 
and aggression in human beings, the laws of chance cease to operate, everyone 
grows two feet taller, Brazil finds a way to raise the average 1 0 of its people 50 
points » X 

8 Present synonyms Let pupils write several synonyms for each of ten words 
such as folly, cheap, dull, and others suitable to the age and ability of the class 


9 Ask pupils to suggest two improvements tor each of several social institu 
tions the school, the courts, labor unions, large corporations, small businesses 
■ Try a ludicwus use of ' brainstorming" 

calls' searching for solutions to problems Its originator ■■ 
ho n s by groups" When ttie technique is used in some 

to stoi^ m Tr P«>Pl= «e brought together to use their brains 

nrod™ , some objective m the world of ideas These idea- 

an^fol lowed ""'“s certain rules are understood 


Judicial pidgment is ruled out 
'“Free wheeling is welcomed 
tame down than to think up 


Criticism of ideas must be withheld until later 
The Wilder the idea, the better, it is easier to 


Quantity is wanted The greater the 
of SMnners 


number of ideas, the more the likelihood 


Combination and improoement urn sought In addition to contributing ideas 
of their own, participants should suggest how ideas of others can be turned into 
belter ideas, or how too or more ideas can be joined into still another idea 


In the English classroom, students and teacher may choose some problem such 
as these uhich were used in one school How can we have mere speeches and 


2*Ale^ F Osborn Applied Imagination (NY, Scribner’s, 1953) 
Osborn, Applied /mafeiiujfion, pp 300^1 
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B After a short story, a play, or a novel, plan a class exercise entitled ' Grasp of 

:rr: r r-* “ 

short stones lust completed by a tenth grade class 

Sample from grasp of human conduct exercise 
To the Fuml Each of the following items concerns one of the more important 

tion of a situa on basis of your acquaintance with the 

five courses o ^ of action the character would most 

character, you ^ ^h^t you would do in the situation 

probably follow Eemembe^dono^^^^^^^^^ 

described or wha y ^ problem How would this 

evidence of sto^ and ^ ,heck in front 

SX ^ur^of action which host describes that you think the character would 
Character Terry m “A Mother m Mannville by Mar,one Kmnan Rawlings 

lot* Je*i^j'is playing left field at the time and is not the boy who batted 
the ball The boys run away 
Courses 0 / Action 

Jerry runs J'* ^IjSig by and saunters doivn the street 

{em/ rum^away \vith the other players but tries to persuade them to go 
balkTn a body Ind face the consequences They wont go back so Jerry 

®7er;"goef.o mr*e'’an‘^"car oivner He offers to work out Ins share 

jt^“tmds paralyzed with fear, unable to run or even think what is best 

2 [OtherchartLrs and situaUons from other stones] 

T I, ,1. . .nellmd avoid ngid adherence to so-called right answers In class 

Teachers using '>'■* ™ ’'f “ mslrument. the teacher willingly aeknowl 

discussions growing out of this Gently However, in Uie light of 

edges that human beings do not ^ j log.enl? Tlie stimulus to 

Jeiry-s behavior m the story. "'■■f Xr.n"nT e"en ff uo scores are recorded 
class discussion lustifies the rewarding class discussion Some- 

for eva nation purposes b> creating a set of “answers" no one 

times the teacher may esl sli^en^ CaLullaged among more respectable Items 
of which could poss.bb the „lert Either Ix-tore or after such 

these trips for the imwnry j ^ ^grec tint whcncscr ansssers nppeir 

an Incident, the tcichcr and students mg b 
Irudcquatc. stt.dents m->> ^^nlc In one of their oswi 

■ TramiKsc the familiar into mythr. fantasies, and tall tales 

the account of Apollo or random, students write 

Alter rtadinc siich myth « " ' ,^„,,e,r events into fantasy and wonder 

niMlis of the mcKlem world, tramposing 
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a story is to be written about the “illustration” at the top of the page Robert C 
Wilson, who describes this method, suggests fliat the students “should be reminded 
that in a story (a) something must happen, (b) it must happen in sequence, and 
(c) It should have a defimte ending or a punch line ” 


To proieel the familiar Into imaginary situations 

■ Predict how characters in literature might react in new situations 

To extend story situations pupils must draw upon their imaginations as well as 
upon what they know about a character The solutions to imaginary literary situa 
tions impose problems of seeing relationships between new situations and behavior 
established by an author Here are several ways teachers have set such challenges 

1 The teacher reads or describes the imaginary dinner conversation of historical 
personalities in books hke Landor’s Imaginary Conversations or Von Loons Lives 
Students ‘invite” three literary or historical characters to a dinner or some suitable 
event and write or dramatize their conversation In a junior high school class, pupils 
may imagine the boys from Captains Courageous, Little Britches, and North Fork 
enrolling m the same class at school Informal dramatic skits planned in advance may 
serve as the vehicle for expression 

2 Another extension of this idea m grade eleven might be a discussion of pioneer 
experiences by characters in Let the Hurricane Boar, The Way West, and Giants 
in the Earth This approach offers a variation from other forms of reporting indi 
vidual reading 

3 Students describe the impressions of a book character on an imaginary visit 
to their school What classes, clubs, and achvities would provide the greatest in 
terest for tomboys like Kate (The Cood Master) and Caddie Woodlawnf For Ralph 
(Mon of the Family) and Jade Snow Wong (Fifth Chinese Daughter)^ Groups of 
pupils inay discuss *ese matters and report their consensus to the class 

4 Interested smdents write additional entries in Anne Frank’s Dianj of a Young 
Girl or extend the personal loumal presented in Ring Lardners story “I Can't 
Breathe At their best, such assignments achieve not only logical prediction of 
behavior but also maintenance of lone. mood, and style 

ofher^rr '“f 0 *;^' stones about boys and girls of 

non or n M 'l'’' T mtenrational ai^ort like Shan 

Zk^thr u® ‘•■e eounlnes reprTsented m then 

ty W lirmir mordents adapted from books 

have been completed, one planmng session on the part of the trios can produce 
genuinely .maginatjye and entermnnng skits for the rest of the class Special com 
mendation shou d be given to those who draw into their presentation some md. 

S^h T ‘ fi T?r vwn or Lys human beings are 

ahke beneath superBcral differences The method has the further virtue of foster 
mg an mcrease m reading By posting Ure htles and authors of books rnvolved, the 
inos aid those who want to draw from the school nr classroom hbrary any of the 
books used as source material ■' 


s® Robert C Wilson, ‘ CreatiYity," Qiapter VI, p 123 m 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part ’ll Education 
U of Chicago Press, 1958) 


Fifty-Seventh Yearbook 
for the Gifted (Chicago, 
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A-tomic Ache ” 

My confidence jn terra firmn 
Now I find in error 
O Science, rest! I daily feel less 
Firma and more terra 

The student must be alert an S deliberately left for the reader to supply 

"t rsJ;- ”3“ jfb. t.™’ .. 

■ Dramatize selected stories 

X V fore r^nr#‘<;ent many points of view, one effective approach 
In stories “’'=''=‘7 J? ” One student is designated to interrogate or inter- 

may be called the Jigsaw Puzzle renresents a character in the story The 

view seven other students, ehcit his version of the incident « 

mterroptor questions j ,7to present the matter exactly from his 

In each case the character ^ ,r jtory imposes For instance, in 

own point of view within whatever ■ ^ complete convic- 

Sakis "The Open ,,, ,,,,, h.s 

tion that the been overwhelmed by the power of suggestion 

o™ nerves such that he ^ mterpretaUon of Mr Nuttel, unasvare of the 

The aunt presents her uncompl.ment y 

extent to which her niece had influ „f the situation If 

brothers appear as a trio and bn y ^ contribute 

some timid or less able student t g witness is the mece who 

his amazing and brief encounter "rjdnttd Th the 

IS persuaded by the interviewer, after some preiin ? 

whole truth-to solve the interrogator may refer, students should 

Except for written questions to w U> on,ptu and creative dialogue, 

'’“one of the values of sttorrmat^^^ 

opportunity for the slower ^xact interpretations of their peers 

erroneous interpretations with the m graciously in this situation than it is 

Frequently enlightenment is i interpretation Of course teachers 

when a teacher imposes or merely P '^^j’^r^ggrate interpretations, but teacher- 
Slfsc™ occasionally with student presentations 

^ T t T Vnl 40 No 1 f Tmuiry 1951), p H Reprinted 

” Donald s Klopp, m English ■^‘’“7“ ; lighter touch of humor-tlie dry, urbane, 

by permission A cluster of selections lea g ^ A^our-also tmlces a good introduction 
and witty poetry of Phyllis McGmley or Richara nnu 

to tone " «n 19 20. for a principle of language cover- 

See 'Language as Dynamic ^ to be tht same stimuli, recon- 

ing this example of individuals reading to what ma> 
slructmg hlghlj personal and unique experiences. 
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tales Variations of this method include the use of tall tales-such as those about 
Paul Bunyan, Mike Fmk, Davy Crockett, Miss Pickerel, or Mary Poppins Indian 
legends, both local and pubhshed, represent other materials that might be used, 
Norse, Irish, Finnish, and Oriental mythologies have seldom been fully exploded 
m American schools In some classes modem fantasies like James Thurbers The 
Thirteen Clocks and Many Moons will stimulate imaginative \vnting, as will Antoine 
de St Exupery’s The Little Prince and Rummer Godden's The Mousewife 

The underlying method here starts with reading mythology, legend, or fantasy and 
moves to the selection of models as guides for original compositions If the imagina- 
tion IS to operate, the emphasis must necessarily be on originality and ingenuity 
rather than imitation The teacher aids pupils in identifying the presence of exag- 
geration, the ridiculous, and the elements of plausibility m a tall tale, other aspects 
need idenbficabon in myths, legends, and fables To use these elements m new situa- 
bons becomes the creative task for the pupil One caubon Guard against an im- 
pression that the imagmation consists solely of fantasy and the fantashc 


To release oneself from the confines of Individual experience 

Viewing the world through the eyes of someone else is a tremendous advantage 
Each person tends to become fixed m the groove of his own habits and surroundings 
Through conversing with other people and through literature he opens his mind to 
new slants on familiar subjects His partial experience is rounded out 

On the millions of topics and thoughts of hfe, we often see only a single side— our 
own Like the blind men m the famous parable who examined only the elephant's 
tail or trunk or ear, we judge by a single feature Unless we have “blind imagina- 
tions, we discover how to extend our limited experiences through the minds of 
others, and literature is such a means of extension if we learn how to use it 


■ Use literature with parallel and contrasting elements 
The use of parallels and contrasts m literature offers many adaptabons and ex- 
tensions The attitudes of Homer, of The Human Comedy, and Pip, of Great Ex- 
pectations, can be compared and contrasted, the ways two boys learn to accept 
responsibility can be seen m Captains Courageous and Little Britches Nor does 
the parallel always need to be linked to content An aspect of form, for instance, 
may interest teachers presenbng the short story as a type Or the emphasis on form 
may represent the culminahon of a planned program of literary parallels mcreasmg 
m difficulty The illnslrabon to be used here directs attenbon to an author’s tone, 
but the methods desenbed are applicable to a wide range of literature 

For adolescents explonng the dimensions of literature. Saki’s tone-tart, bracing. 
anbseptic--is frequently a new kind of reading experience One high school teacher 
begins a study of tone with Bl^Jays” by Mark Twain and a single story by Saki. 
either Open Window or Tlie Lumber Room ’ She first places brief samples 
on the board For instance, this quatrain xvith its definite tone of wry protest 

Glooshap. Country nnd Other Indian Talcs (N Y. 

cLllr drawing upon parallels m content are further desenbed m 

Chapter 6. Litcriture Basic Approaches, pp 294 95 An excellent account of 
IlO^ els for comparisons and contnst is Da^d M Litsev euent aecou 

Vol 48, No 3 (March 1959). pp hVisi 
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I Maintain a balance between imaginative and analytical writing 
In wriHng, most students need, 

strnightfonvnrd exposition. f f j/g„a n judicious use of such svriting 

-«■» *»“ - 

pp. 504-05, "Written Expression. 

To increase expressiveness 

■ Try role playing i 

t cc^A rrtlft nlflvinc in previous schooling, explain the 

1. If students have never used role playing p 

technique somewhat in this fashion: 

“In-role pining you ^e^noAer pem 
son would walk, talk, and think. -hont him Role playing is not 

insofar as you can wiA the T outliLs^f the 

a rehearsed play; some pre-plann g 

action are blocked out and “ story wf*out memoriring lines or actions, 

playing, but you plan and play J ^ p^ter- 

LlflereTo^wm begin and what episodes you will feature; Aen make a 

Study of the characters. ^ j . 

1 • T) „ Hnrseback by Lincoln Steffens, the students 
In one class, studying Boy o Lincoln Steffens was and how 

decided to enact scenes to show what „ Enalish classroom before Ae bell 

he matured. The setting for the first friends. (Clues to what they 

rings. Steffens comes in and talks -preparing for College,” where Steffens 

might discuss can be fo"^ m Ae P nails the class to order 

talks about his interests.) tten A ‘ instance, writing a paragraph with 

and gives an assignment wiAout mu P implies, 

Aree compound sentences, P without hesitation, but Ae boy play- 

“^I"otSsto"uld\uestion Ae assignment wiA an inquiry such as, 

Ae latter learns his son has been re purpose: to reveal Steffens’ per- 

role playing should be determined by 

sonality and Ae forces in his f °'™® T , reading. The teacher may describe 
2. Role playing need not at crosf purposes with adults. For 

Situations in which teen-agers fana t , , , been asked 

instance, the teacher outlines a situation “Jurks on her fast 

for a date by a boy whom she "r SmdeL" Hock out action for 

report card, lier parents home, an older brother or sister, and the 

the faAer. moAer, a resolved. Those who take adult parts are 

prl herself, revealing how the piob through the eyes of the adults, 

instructed to do ,h„sc in junior high, groups preparing to act 

In all classes, but ^.htance from the teacher. For instance in 

out stories or situations need d™" hy Hugh Walpole, tlie teaclicr 

an eighth grade class dramatizing ^ bind of a man is Jeremy's father? 

placed on the chalkboard these question . 
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Toward controlled vitahty Away from apathy 


To evoke feeling 

■ Make time for tenting poetry 

Under favorable conditions many adolescents will convert an amazmg amount 
of energy into writing poetry Teachers whose classes respond to tfiis activity often 
begin by presenting poems wntten by young writers poems from sources lil^e 
Scholastic magazine or from such books as Creahoe Youth and Young Voices While 
reading a number of these for enjoyment and appreciation the teacher directs atten 
tion to their rhythms diction or freshness of observation From this point on teach 
ers often follow the general features of the method Meams described in Creative 
Youth Essentially these features include 


Solicibng verses already written— often brought from private hiding places— and 
a caubous use of these for informal personal instruction leading students to see 
why the feelmg of the poet did or did not become the feeling of the reader 
An encouraging teacher who does not prescribe or even suggest subject matter 
or form but who does emphasize the danger of imitabon and the importance of 
original personal thought (Meams says he drives pupils back upon themselves 
drives them to search within I cant teB you what you should wnte about be- 
cause I dont know what you know What sort of experience have you been hav 
mgr What do you think about most of the bme? ) 

Much sharing and enioyroenl of pubhshed poetry and prose favorite seleoUons 
chosen by individuals rather than presenbed m a single text (For instance stu 
® class poems they like and read them to one another as a preface 
uroarams'^die * discussion they form literary sociehes and carry on 

programs they present programs of Favontes-So Far ) 

hownawfoTmT^"'?''!?' respect for every opinion no matter 

TeXr a “PP-'" ’» 'I’C .nstruTtor 

a word or a ^ expressions of imaginahve insight— sometimes only 

cir^tes ■' "PP”"' P">'=c fre"> ac teacher and also from 

P of an attractive and regular publication for the best creative wnbng 
Finally one should note that some niin.b xr , A 

poetry rather than write it Others ““™ss classes were content to read 

Sion felt supported by the assuranejn, "ilhout scaling any heights of expres 
would be respected but not received with 1^11^ fl ‘"'® 

Teachers using these methods place emnba ““"ery 
praise apt comparisons flexible thinking fS^ “'’finality and insight They 
penence One chalk board or bufleta taard m “ ''“>"'‘"8 “ 

and Voluntary Verses and another to HaUr^’' 

the latter students place clippings dlustahnrc mh On 

and similar hackneyed expreLoL Te^ers whfr overworked words 

poetry from students are often surpnS 'T', “ f m 

such lessons students enjoying and profituig from 


1945) and Joan Coyne eds Yonng (NY Harper 
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non No? Tlmt’s what you think! 

JACK Say listen! I didn’t come over to pick a hght 
BOB We!!, see to it that you don’t then 
JACK But 1 m not I mean I didn’t 
BOB Didn’t what? 

JACK Didn’t come over to pick a fight 

BOB mat did y- avhat you avere doing 
’b^ L7u e-e over to see what I ;vas domg? Well. I hope you ean see tto 
I am washing, cleaning, and polishing my Dads car A job I have to every 
Friday afternoon after school 

JACK Well, what’s the idea? „ , u 

BOB Because my Dad is trying to sell this old wreck 

BOB yZ TmeTn that my polishing job has to make this oar look like what it 
isn’t 

JACK No one can do that 

ends up in a garage 

r s’l^fyllTa^^rknow this car inside out I’ve taken it apart and put it 

‘“T- It’stX "d^is It. The car’s really m a had condition. 

BOB I’d hate to see one in a worse condition 

JACK I’m surprised , , . 

BOB Yah, you would be You don’t know a thmg about cars 
JACK But I do now And thanks for telling me Thanks a lot 

Z t“;‘D?d°was figuring on buying that car But I’ll pass the word 

along So long (Exits) 

BOB Hey, you’ Hey, Jackl Come back here 

rrs, n . , aanorsrmiir-il lenmmg, establishing a goal, should be fol 

1 7 ^^ tp the siall or behavior pattern The students’ goal m 

lowed by attempts to entertaining and instructing their audience 

such skits IS to perform „„®hc chalkboard or copied m the 

The skills to be skits, slow leammg pupils need to 

students by referring often to these skills, eg, 

esUmate the success of their performances uy le t, nnd 

to read without hesitation “;;„;,7of the words In the light of this 

“ 

new skits established, students can be drawn to more 

2 Once the method h jj„s ean be followed by a 

imagmative efforts such as -it is easier to he wise for 

senes of slats developing “ S j continued serial in which the same 

mlicr people than for oneself A .„,e„sl 

main characters reappear once a wecK loi 
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Is he really cross' Why is he so sharp rvilh Jeremy? How well does he understand 
his children? The teacher then helped the pupils divide the story mlo scenes a 

plan action for the first scene will 

At first, role playing does not always move along smoothly, but students wil 
improve each time they repeat a scene, gaming poise and new ideas for “ 

dialogue After most scenes they should slop for criticism and suggestions hirst tne 
players themselves should have an opportunity to make suggestions for improve 
ments, then everyone should offer advice Sometimes it is wise to change several 
players and try the scene again The teacher should watch to see whether or not 
the characters are reacting to one another The mam purpose-to see facts 
mgs from a new orientation by stepping into someone else's shoes-should bang 
about a deeper imagmative involvement of the student actors Unless this occurs, 
informal dramatics misses much of its value 

The same scenes may be presented by several different groups of student^ 
providing opportunity for comparison and analysis of the same original text Throug 
such impromptu dramatization, the teacher can learn much about bow well his 
students interpret their reading, and about confusions which may be remedied The 
method is suitable for slow or fast learning pupils as well as for those average m 
ability 


■ Act out thumbnail dramas 

1 For slow learning high school students, one teacher Nvrites brief dramatic skits, 
using only 3000 basic English words and a limited number of characters The pu- 
pils, most of them poor readers, act as they read the parts in their “Walk on Re 
hearsal Book ” Through this method they have an opportunity for reading and 
speech experience, a starting point for discussing problems familiar to them, and an 
activity which is notable for dispelbng apathy ‘ Shining Up the Car,” printed here, 
IS typical of the method 

Shining Up the Car>^ 

Time One Fnday afternoon 

Place Bob’s backyard 

Characters Jack and Bob, two high school boys 
{Bob is busy washing his father’s car Jack enters ) 

JACK Hi, Bob 

BOB (Surly) Hi, yourself 

JACK What you doing? 

BOB Just playing nursemaid to Dad s old car Just giving the old crate a shampoo 
and a shoe shine 

JACK Thought you washed the car last week 

BOB Right And the week before And the week before that And the week be 
fore the week before— 

JACK Hold It Evidently this must be a weekly job 
BOB Some detective, the way you figure things out 
JACK You don’t need to get sore about it 


”EIEe A Hult '-^e Walksni Heheaisal Book fmimeograplied). Oakland Public 
Schools Oakland California Used in special education and English workshop classes for 
retarded readers at tlie senior high scliool level 

»r From The Walken Rehearsal Book,” by Effie A Hult, reprinted by permission 
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, . ■‘Tl,„T^Knrv”ind "Charles” by Shirley Jackson, and for junior high 

-“L^Nigrug^e” b/Hans ^Lshan Ande.en Whedier 

niv-m nr storv the section may be read silently, folloived by a second oral reading 
Occasionally Mouse good discussion by suggesting an interpretation that is obviously 
os“ce or willfully one-sided In rejecting such interpretaUons students search 
frSrto eohereneo and at the same hme have the expenenee of transcending an 
uncnbcal acceptance of authority 

■ Construct meaning from incomplete and unusual situations 

Diinlicate or place on the chalkboard several ambiguous story opemngs Stu- 
dents are to develop mental 

ivith some single ^ Praise ivntmg that 

leaps to connect data out of ^ classroom, the teacher used these 

maintains the most „„ ^le chalkboard to be fiUed by the 

£: SS.K." <»"V' :7,s icsf .s 

mTs to wMolto avaflle'm them' Anyone who wished to do so was permitted 
to subshtute an opening of his own 

Gerry stopped h.s car, waiting for Ac ^ red ^nverUhle draw up along^ 

sjde At the wheel °"X„t her held toward him 

to gray hair was bloivn ^lat it was bluish and withered 

^f^„,encan gnl suddenly felt oddly depressed 
■maTshe llusht, "am I domg m Portugal^ Why did I leave the feshval? 

What do I exnect to find m this ruined temple by the olive grove? 

TVhat do 1 expect to jperatmg the walls of her playmates room 

Diane looked at the odd ngures aeco b> move mst as 

Suddenly her eye rested on one grotesque animal Did its eyes move just 

she glanced toward It? 

Lookng out li^toh *e craou y P ^ viewed 

the moon f ^”„d L f, sUre movmg sad faced beings half 

tocltThuman ‘These,” someone smd, 

demned to spend eternity cny volunteered by class 

(Additional provocative opener cho 

members ) , „ _„j background of his pupils, each teacher ivill 

In accordance wath *e age and b kg^^^ 

modify such suggested Bpys usually prefer rugged adventures 

incidents similar to their „ pioneering, girls often hke fantasy, 

m situations that imply action m sports p 

Abhough student interest can 

TTus twe °f '™‘>ng ^ouW be used t ^ 

be fired by such stimuli “ „md overemphasmng lessons of thu 

picture of the imagination leacners > ^ooenntner 

nature to the exelus.on of other facets of imagination and reasomng 

* Deuwe insjgJif/td titles , ■, » 

1 r» 1 a fhnTT their titles Ask students to create titles to bind the 

1 Duplicate poems, omitting then imagmaUve essence With 

'aned elements of the poem mto a single uim... 
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o( classes regardless of age level or abJity It also gives scope {or increasing expres- 
siveness, an important element of imagmabve growth 

■ Present puppet dramas 

In the jumor high school, with students ranging from slow to rapid learners, un- 
comphcated hand puppets and a simple cardboard box stage placed on a tab e 
make possible the fusion of writing, speaking, listening, and reading into a single 
imaginative activity Individual students or pairs write scripts to be duplicated A 
cast of characters then practices its script, dividing responsibility for reading- 
m a loud, clear voice from behind scenes— and for mampulating the hand puppets 
Non verbal pupils, afraid of faihng in audience situations, often gain courage be 
hind the curtained puppet stage On the chalkboard place standards for good 
audience listening 

Slow students can wnte brief skits in three or four scenes For instance, one group 
m a seventh grade prepared an incident in three scenes, depicting a man who 
scoffed at the need of purchasing a hunbng license, his encounter with the sheriff 
at the scene of the hunt, and his remorseful account to his wife upon his return home 
A much more advanced group of seventh grade pupils presented an onginal version 
of a new mcident for Homer Price The increase m expressiveness does much to 
replace classroom apathy with vitality 

The spontaneous nature of puppetry is parbcularly conducive to impromptu 
creabve draraabcs In the lumor high school, scripts are not always necessary 

Toward synthesis . . . Away from randomness 

To complete partial designs 

Just as soap bubbles become perfect circles or vapor freezes into symmetrical 
snowflakes, so do thoughts, feelings, and achons strain toward form and design 
An unfinished melody or an incomplete lesson m algebra can haunt our thoughts 
and mar our slumbers, for some natural law of closure apparently hnks our human 
sense of form to the predictable orbits of the planets, to the underlymg orderliness 
of Nature This human need to dose gaps m structural systems can be employed 
m teaching imagmabve insight 

B Extend moods and explanations from clues 

1 Some poems present only hints or fragments of meamng Students often enjoy 

speculabng on the implicabons of poems hke "The Listeners" by Walter De la 
Mare and “The Skater of Ghost Lake” by William Rose Benet Others which m 
completely etch m their mysterious stones are "Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came” by Robert Brmvnmg, “O What Is That Sound>” by W H Auden and “The 
Erl King ’ by Goethe ' 

2 Some stones provide clues but do nut interpret them for the reader For 
jumor high pupils, use such stones as "Boy m the Dark" and “A Mother in Mann- 
ville " For semor high pupils, use "By the Waters of Babylon" and ' A Cup of Tea " 
In nil four, the reader must lunle leaps of imagmation m order to interpret the 
clues provided by the authors Other stories requinng ability to follow the authors 

ss The Elm “ABC of Puppetry, Part I.” preseots simple methods of construction. Some 
teachers keep a stock of puppets, some with blank faces and others capable of being used 
in many roles 
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implications are “The Lottery" and “Charles" by Shirley Jackson, and for junior high 
school, “The Nightingale" and other tales by Hans Chnstiin Andersen Whether 
poem or story, the selection ma> be read silently, followed by a second oral reading 
Occasionally arouse good discussion b> suggesting an interpretation that is obviously 
off balance or willfully one-sided In rejecting such interpretations, students search 
for clues to coherence and at the same time have the experience of transcending an 
uncnbcal acceptance of authority 

■ Consfnicf meaning from incomplete and unusual situations 

Duplicate or place on the chalkboard several ambiguous story openings Stu- 
dents are to develop written interpretations related to one of these and in keeping 
svith some single mood or effect They should be aware they are attempting mental 
leaps to connect data out of focus in any realistic mental lens Praise wnting that 
maintains the most consistency of effect In one classroom, the teacher used these 
four curious beginmngs and left a fifth space on the chalkboard to be filled by the 
best additional contnbution chosen from among several volunteered by class mem- 
bers On the following day each pupil chose one from among the five story open 
mgs that were thus available to them Anyone who wished to do so was permitted 
to substitute an opening of his oivn 

Gerry stopped his car, waibng for the elegant red convertible to draw up along- 
side At the wheel sat one of the ughest old crones he had ever seen Her 
thin gray hair was blown about her wnnkled face, and she held toward him 
something resembling a small palm tree— except that it was bluish and withered 
In the bees at the city’s edge die American girl suddenly felt oddly depressed 
“What," she thought, “am I doing in Portugal? Why did I leave the festival? 
What do I expect to find in this ruined temple by the olive grove? ’ 

Diane looked at the odd figures decorating the walls of her playmate’s room 
Suddenly her eye rested on one grotesque animal Did its eyes move just as 
she glanced toward it? 

Looking out through the curiously shaped window, the passenger saw stars, 
the moon, and earth far below To the right, m the sbange twilight he viewed 
what seemed to be a meadow, and on it were moving sad faced beings half 
horse, half human ‘These,’* someone said, ‘are the ones who have been con 
demned to spend eternity on this distant, insignificant star" 

(Addibonal provocabve opener chosen from among any volunteered by class 
members ) 

In accordance with tlie age and background of his pupils, each teacher will 
modify such suggested opemngs At the junior high level, pupils respond better to 
incidents similar to their reading interests Boys usually prefer rugged adventures 
situations that imply action in sports or pioneering, girls often hke fantasy, 
mystery, mild adventure, horse stones, and love stones 
This type of ^vntlng should be used temperately Although student interest can 
^ fired by such stimuli, a stress on the unreal and fantastic presents a one sided 
picture of the imagination Teachers will a\oid overemphasizing lessons of this 
Mature to the exclusion of other facets of imagination and rcasomng 

* Decide insrglit/ul tides 

I Duplicate poems, omitting their titles Ask students to create btles to bind the 
^cd elements of the poem into a single unified and imaginative essence With 
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mnior high school pupils, relatively simple but unfamihar poems like Past and 
Present’ by Thomas Hood and "ReBeclions Dental’ by Phyllis MoGinley are suit- 
able For older pupils, poems by Robert Frost, Emily Dickinson, and Karl Sliapiio 
serve parhcularly well Occasionally one may use a brief poem with a considerable 
admixture of ambiguity Dylan Thomas, Wilham Butler Yeats, and other modem 
poets will serve to thrust students out of habitual modes of thought (For instance, 
Thomas’ “The Hand that Signed the Paper Felled a City” or Yeats’s ‘ The Song 
of the Wandering Aengus”) The purpose is to stimulate students to integrate 
diverse elements through combining, recombining, and reconciling 

2 Other variations of this method depend upon the teacher’s presentation of 
art reproductions-film slides of such modem painters as Rouault and Picasso-and 
synopses of novels such as may be found in any book review source Effective also, 
are short stones such as those found in Literary Cavalcade and in Short Short 
Stones As m selecting titles for the poems, the method depends upon listing some 
of the titles the students submit and then, with their help, selecting the best title 
indicated by the elements offered by the painter or writer 


■ Talk extemporaneously on parttalhj sketched topics 

Extemporaneous oral talks require the student to impose order swiftly on the 
various parts of his experience Select somewhat unusual or challenging topics and 
place them on sbps of paper for a class secretary or chauman to distribute Each 
topic has the initial parts of an outline, indicating the direction in which the 
extemporaneous talk should be developed For instance a talk on teen-age driving 
may be partially designed from the viewpoint of an adult such as a highway patrol- 
man or an insurance agent Whoever draws the slip must complete the design m 
the same vein One student is given three minutes to order his thoughts— usually 
out m the hallway As he enters the room to speak, the pupil chairman gives an 
other shp of paper to the next speaker who, m turn, retires to the hallway, pre 
paring his material while the first speaker talks before the class A committee-or 
those who have finished— assumes responsibility for evaluating the presentations, 
ming some set of standards agreed upon m advance Some topics which require a 
fusion of imagination, knowledge, and msight are hsted here 

If you were a citizen of Alaska, a teacher m this school, a shrimp fisherman in 
the Louisiana bayous, the editor of a large city newspaper, a visitor from an 
other planet Ipossibihties here are endless, limited only by the teacher’s aware- 
ness of those his class can handlel, what thoughts might you have as you 
returned home m the evening^ 

If you were the parent of a teen ager who was running wild, what would you do? 

How would you improve assemblies m our schooP 

What will students in the year 206S study m high schooP 
■ Create a story from multiple authorship 

For slow learmng or younger pupils, teachers may bmld a story by a process of 
accretion Using a tape recorder, the teacher tells the opening passage of a story 
Mith a pronounced mood of mystery or humor Each volunteer thereafter adds 
several sentences or a paragraph to this beginning The tape is stopped until some 
one volunteers, usually time is needed for plotting tlie next surge of action or de- 

Literary Cuialcadc. Schohstic Corp , N 1 , Wilbani Ransom Wood, cd Short Short 
Stones (N ^ , Ilarcourt, Brace, 1951) ’ ’ 
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A nmlp,l nntei are required for smooth delivery Several tapes may 

design and that the skill required is consistency 

To perceive the relationship of parts in an organ.xed structure 
■ Present two versions of the same poem or story 
1 A teacher may read aloud a story-“Child “ 
and “Sixteen” by Maureen ^™^vely-and then offer two conclu 

at the lunior and semor high scho ^ the^author’s development of the 

sions, the ongmal and one which is exoresses with poignant aware- 

story For instance, in - Sixteen” Ae author s “^mg e^pm^ses^ ^ 

ness a girl's first expenence of rejection ^ p,„,y’s ending evokes the 

detail, skilled description, and stylistic rhythm ^ 

mood of adolescent hurt f f ” tte co^arLon of trvo versions m dif 
2 Another variation of this method P Dickens” hy 

ferent hterary forms, such as the original story. The Man 
Evelyn Waugh and the television adaptation 

■ Locate missing parts in a harmonious design 

t i 1^1 <»vnpnences from which some signifacant 

Present literary, musical, or ^ 'Annabel Lee’ or “Ode to 

part has been deleted For instance frim P , . j version presented either 

the West Wind- some portion is to locate the 

as a hstenmg or a reading expenence ^ ,yhoIe The 

flaw and to suggest the nature of ^ lo all the graphic arts By 

method may be applied also to prose, arc , , ’ music 

splicing tapes, the same method may ^ older pupils, the deletions 

For jumor high pupils or in the im . of a,e work of art, e g , 

should be quite obvious and damaging Lee” or the necessar> reso 

fte entire final stanzas of 'High ,^'■8''* “ Although the English 

luhon of a significant phrase m &ne „ variety of art forms 

teacher will, of course, emphasize hterary o , ■ j j, ,n artistic design 

useful in establishing the concept of proportion and wholeness 

Totuird insight . . . Aumij from obtuseness 

To BQln more awareness of insight u„„rA 

* Place thought protphiug questtotis on t tc c la n„nils Vumcr- 

rr„ tUr. following before the pupils iMirner- 

For a period of time, keep questions like discussing one or more of these 

“US classroom situations and occasions will anse for discussing 

‘"Srcdicnls of insight. 

5“ m jump to conclusions? l,ei,.ren the lincsO Do >ou look for 

De >0U look for rmplicatrons’ Do >ou read ^t ™ 

the realiK hehmd iho ssmlxil, the seed beneath the liiisl- _ 
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Are you suspicious of easy foraiuhs stereotypes simple soIuUons and single 
causation? Do you know what these are? Can you illustrate each mUi an 

Do'^m^kLp in a fluid state all the dues to solving a puzzling problem? Do you 
let your mind hover over a matter before making an important decision? 


■ Feature lack of insight tn its comic aspects 

1 On a bulletin board display posters which illustrate lack of insight Students 
may be familiar with posters depicbng Dilbert an obtuse person who wrestles 
on the edges of swimming pools swims in deep water without knowing a vanety 
of strokes and dives before checking the depth of the water Dilbert posters may 
not be available but students will enjoy drawing others to take their place and to 
illustrate other situations Sunday comic sections provide many examples 

2 Let gifted and interested pupils prepare film strips showing the amusing 
consequences of failure to see beneath the surface For example depict the naive 
customer at the used car lot of Giveaway Givins who loses his shirt on every sale 

3 Use political cartoons brief news ancedotes and New \orkcr drawings 
Remind students that lack of insight is not always amusing Behind the symbol of 

the swastika lay the workings of warped minds some cynical money seekers mas 
querade m the trappings of evangelistic religion or medical cures illegal diploma 
mills take advantage of eager young people who want further education The 
comic examples can lead into senous discussions 


To <«e beyond the obvious 

■ Use fables and parables 

Some students are often hesitant to interpret, to look beneath the surface Establish 
the attitude that it is better to have soared occasionally to the wrong implications 
than never to have soared at all In fables as m swimming one must plunge m 
learning is ever to take place Merely to know what happens in most worthwhile 
stories IS to wade in the shallows 

1 Begin with simple exercises Have students tell-or read to them-Aesops 
fable of the fox and grapes They will easily grasp the point that it is intended to 
be more than an account of some animals and grapes Press them to desenbe real 
life situations somewhat in detail m which the sour grapes attitude shows itself 

2 Next present a more unfamiliar fable such as the followmg 

A pig ate his fill of acorns under an oak tree and then started to root around 
the tree A crow remarked You should not do this If you lay bare the roots 
the tree will wither and die Let it die replied the pig Who cares as long as 
there are acorns? 

The teacher should be prepared to offer several examples of shortsighted wasteful 
ness if pupils cannot do so Students who offer implicaUons that ate off center or 
inapplicable should not he discouraged by teacher or classmates However assess 
ment of the best illustrahons B entirely lustiffable and even necessary if growth m 
seeing imaginative relationships is to occur 

« Posters prepared by the Naval Training Program Un ted States Navy and displayed 
at swimming pools 
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3 From fables, move on to parables, usually somewhat more complex Use 
Buddha's parable, Returning Love for Hatred,^- and some of the Christian, Jewish, 
and Mohammedan parables Once the students understand the requirements of the 
assignment, meaningful generalization and application may be used with more 
difficult matenils Encourage, also, fluidity of thought, urging as many applications 
as possible to a variety of situations If more responses are forthcoming than can 
be handled by oral recitation, direct pupils to use some form of abbreviation or 
pnvate shorthand to record their applications Then close the lesson by asking 
each student to write the best application from among those he recorded Some 
of the most imaginative and pertinent should be read to the class (A committee of 
students to select these can often save the teacher’s time for other work ) 

4 If the students fare well on this exercise, scale even more difficult heights 
Use aphorisms such as these from Enc Hoffer 

“Rudeness is the weak man’s imitation of strength ” 

“Fear and freedom are mutually exclusive ” 

or maxims like these from La Rochefoucauld 

“Hypocnsy is the homage that vice pays to virtue ” 

“Greater virtues are needed to bear good fortune than bad ” 

Poor Richard's Almanack, Will Rogers’s homely wisdom, Thomas Jefferson's Deca- 
logue, the sayings of Confucius, and the aphonsms from the Old Norse sagas ^VlII 
furnish further tightly coiled meanings for students to unravel A pleasant variation* 
Place students in groups, giving all the same maxim to unfold through apphcation 
Each group flien vies with the others to produce the greatest number of apt illus 
trabons, the teacher or a committee acting as judges 
5 Gifted pupils may continue this course by using Animal Farm, The Prophet^ 
Or Fcbles for Our Time All of these offer stimulation for developing an interpre- 
tive bend of mind They assist the teacher in fostering an interpretive focus which 
pulls toward penetration and away from superficial acceptance of face value 
Multi leveled, and therefore suited to similar ennchment of meaning, are many 
children’s stones, such as Charlotte’s Web, The Mousewife, and The Story of 
Ferdinand 

* Use ‘'Letter to a Fan’ 

For slower classes and for younger pupils who find difficulty in penetrating 
beyond the literal meamng of literary selections, Howard Pease’s ’Letter to a 
Fan” IS exceptionally helpful In his response to the student who had read all but 
two of his books. Pease asks what it means to read more than the surface elements 
of a story and then charts the way for many pupils who are unaccustomed to look- 
ing beneath the surface events of a story for its theme, symbols, and human values 

** Parable of Ketuming Love for Hatred’ by Gautama Buddha, from R C Dutt, ed , 
^clltzatiorw of India (London, Pent, pp 45-50), reprinted in Luella D Cook and others, 

, The World Through Literature (N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1949), pp 82-84 
” Enc Hoffer, The Passionate State of Mind (NY, Harper, 1955 ) 

* Howard Peasp, ‘ How to Read Fiction,” m They Will Read Literature, A Portfolio <)f 
tested Secondary School Procedures (Chamtaign, III, National Council of Teachers of 
*^nghsh, 1955) 
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■ Use poems and stones in parallel 

Another method of helping pupils see beyond the obvious uses shorty stones or 
poems with parallel tliemes For instance, Robert Frost’s ‘ Dust of Snow and Sara 
Teasdale s Wood Song both assert nature’s power to dispel a mood of bitterness 
A boy’s relation to his parents is the theme of a cluster of very teachable short 
stories 


‘ My Father is an Educated Man by Jesse Stuart 

‘Mama and Nels” (from Mama*s Bank Account) by Kathryn Forbes 

‘ The Duke s Children by Frank O Connor 

‘ The Snob” by Morley Callaghan 

‘ The Pheasant Hunter ’ by Wilbam Saroyan 

In reading and discussing parallel short selections like these, students can dis 
cover the value of going beyond what happens in a story Although many classes 
wll require as the first step a retelling of what happened, they can be taught to 
take further steps to analyze and generalize about the motives and behavior of 
the characters, to seek the theme of the writer, and to note values that determine 
the choices and attitudes of the characters'*® Seeing relationships between selec- 
tions and discussing the significance behind the incidents require imaginative in 
sight and creative thinking Gifted students will handle the method of parallel 
selections with more intensity than other students, but even very slow pupils can 
relate a brief story like The Snob to ‘Mama and Nels ” Here is a method that 
emphasizes relationships rather than simple classification 
■ Devote tme to reflection 

1 Some teachers provide time for thinking through a topic before discussion 
They write a question on the board, then they ash the students to thmh about the 
question and to make notes of their thoughts After four or five minutes, the discus 
Sion IS opened wrth the help of some reinble student This procedure may he 
varied on different days Sometimes pupils write for five minutes on a topic, then 
develop an oral discussion on the same topic Other times written reaction rvih 
conclude a ten minute oral discussion 

2 Occasionally a question is placed on the board for silent reflection not to be 
followed by any talking or writing whatsoever To be sure, the teacher doesnt 
know the s^dent is thinking but this method often proves extremely effecbve 
For It teachers use more personal quesUons than those used for discussion To 
illustrate the method, s^e quesUons for thought and meditation used with the 
novel Silas Mamer are listed here Teachers will vary the questions according to 
their purposes and the material they are studying 

Topics foi reflection followed by discimion, willing, or bolh 

Some people are born lucky, others never have any good happen to them True 
or false? Apply your answer to Dunstan, Godfrey, or Silas 

Some choices in life stunt our growth, others help us* to grow 


« Two books showing how to develop discussion of this sort, which gets beyond what 
happened m a story, are Margaret Heaton and Helen B Lewis eds Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations, rev and enl ed (Washington, D C American Council on Education, 
1955), and Taba and Elkins, eds. With Focus on Human Relations 
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“No man is an island unto himself.” Wliat connection does this quotation have 
with this story? 

This no%el would be a good book for parents to study. It has wisdom about 
how to rear children and how not to rear them 

Topics for reflection followed by no discussion 

Does selfishness carrj' its own punishment? Is this tme m Stias Marner? Is this 
true in real life? 

The need for love and affection is not limited to characters in novels 
Does money play ant/ part m a happy hfc^ What does George Ehot seem to say? 
What do you say? 

Avoid an excess of moralizing on these matters Students often reject adult preach- 
ments if the points are too heavily emphasized 

■ Study metaphor to illuminate relottonshtps 

When a man’s heart is compared to a shriveled, sour apple, the adolescent reader, 
if he IS not to be puzzled, must respond with an interpretive turn of mind Figura- 
tive language may be collected by students as an assignment Each pupil is to 
search for three imaginative comparisons, copying each on a card Groups or 
committees may select the most striking examples for publication in the school 
paper or for a bulletin board devoted to imaginative writing One class liked 
these 

“A lanky boy whose bolts needed tightening ” 

“He was at that awk-ward age when he could ualk through empty rooms and 
knock over furniture ” 

Towaid understanding the imaginaf ion . . . Away ft om 
ignorance about the imagination 

To develop a definition of imagination 
• Use an tnducUoe method of defining iwogmofion 

1 Place on the chalkboard several contrasts between imaginative and ummagma- 
tive statements. 

The helicopter came toward us 

The helicopter descended upon us like an infuriated palm tree 

That assembly program showed very little planning 

That assembly program was about as carefully planned as a hiccup 

After beginning with these simple contrasts, lead the discussion to several more 
complex examples of imagination 

A subshhile teaclier, facing an unruly class, takes one boy into the hall, sends 
him to the office, bangs watli ternfic force on the lockers, and returns to a 
roomful of silent, decorous students 

of dexeioping skill with figurative langitage are descnbetl furtlier on pp 300 
m Chapter 6, pp 369-74 m Chapter 7, and pp 235-39, in the discussion on vocabulary 
CJnptcr 5 

* brotii Charles Brooks. Litfc/iih Spring (N T , Ilarcourl, Bract, 1932) 
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Tom Sawyer induces the other bojs to help him whitewash the fence 
Huch Finn outwits the Duke and the Dauphin 
The Wright brothers fly their plane 


Newspaper chppings or magazine articles relating original or insightful behavior are 
also useful 

2 Using such examples as these as starters, encourage pupils to tell about 
other imaginative events, actions, or language, such as creating new recipes, tools, 
fashions architecture, lav« After sufficient examples have been described, ask 
pupils to help m developing a defimbon for imagination At first many of them will 
say Imagination is when continuing to give concrete examples Do not 

criticize this at first Say, Good! But lets not have any more examples’ Fomt out 
the need for generalizing from the specific examples Try to shape the students 
contribution toward Coleridge’s defimbon of imaginabon (see p 118), helping 
them to discnminate between the fantastic and the imaginative For a follow up 
assignment, ask rows or groups of students to bring to class examples of 

Insightful compansons m language 

Expression of profound feeling or enthusiasm admirably controlled 

Mulbplicity or diversity brought into order through some umfying or predominant 
thought or feelmg 

Originality of acbon m some situabon 

Remarkable insight into some situabon or some other person’s feehngs or 
problems 

Creahve invenbons or acbons 


The suuauons described m this assignment may be either actual or fictional 
n-tfisA students will not be able to generalize rapidly m this manner 

>“ develop a definition ivith 
emphasize the difference between originality and 
at^otera e’s “"d brief 

Lsifnmen. bv n in ” f” “ 'anting 

draw^nP 5 After tl,e <>.. lav* paragraphs interpreting their 

papers, in the coume orr^sdrag Te' •''‘='■“•■"8 
the board m™ slow I„ T ^ imagination, svntmg a defimbon on 

vin^ Ll^ndv a, n T ““=d ability, the teacher 

All „ r u'- ■"“'"P'a assignments 

All pupils can profit by a discussion of tlm »i cr i _j »« 

uses of ihe Imimmtinn nr>A difference behveen appropriate 

-dd of fan.^ 

'■■--rthL^^nt" 'sZm^ 


For funSor high 

“Stoltn Diy" by Sberssood Anderson 
"Tlnls WTiil Happened to Me" b, Michael Fessier 
For senior high 
*Taul s Case” by Willa Gather 
-Mrs kitting and Clark Gable” b> Ann Chidestcr 
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“Pelit the Poet” by Edgar Lee Masters 
“Lniver Cheevy” by Edward Arlington Robinson 

■ Use a deduct, m method of understand, ng imagination ^ _ 

Here the teacher reverses the ^ 

of imaginabon After furnishing so ^ assignment For 

dents to supply “TP ' j,^ successfully used a board that was too short, 

example, a student ""Sht ‘e ^ h ^ppo^une time to recommend certain 

LlsTrtcTeaCrreadmg, hUs 

"Z imagmatfon ifnof exclusively connected with poetry and fantasy 

To discriminate between stale and fresh expression 

M Act out cliches Ur. thr^ 

Have pairs of students dramatize the .^e-f an -pert on cheh^s who tabes 
witness Lnd and testlBes m the following manner 

! A^”old^plIce l' hfng my hat is home sweet home to me 

Q What IS your “naaPa^®" , j institution of higher learning, 1 

A Well after bumi^ the j tu the sea m ships I have 

ZZguZ^n otSe law. a poet at heart, a prominent club man . . and- 
Q And you expect to live to 
A A ripe old age 
Q What do you thank? 

A My lucky stars 
Q How right are you? 

A I am dead right 
Q What kind of meals do you like? 

A Square meals overworked phrases and present brief question 

Students may work in pairs to , j^ise is concluded, devote some time 

and answer skits before the class Before the^emise^s 

searching for fresh and original way nation is seeing new relationships, 

Make 0.: pomt that one of the e" Seeing the world 

finding new insight into through the eyes of others underlies 

in a fresh and original manner rather 
imaginative thinkmg 

■ SubslIUile fresh comparisons for Ured language 

, ^ , at, cst'T.ovMl descriptions like the following 

1 The teacher may write hackneyed rxhis mav be 

T 1 1 Ala i.r.« hke cherries and eyes like stars I this may ue 

It was Dina, a vivid girl with lips in* 
continued for several more sentences J 

, , _ . t-sIm the Stand," t^cw Yorker, August 31, 1935 A 

♦‘Frank Sullivan, ‘ The Review of Literature for November 30, 1910 

long hsl of cliches appeared m the Baselnll” by Frank Sulluan appeared in 

More recently, “The Cliche E^P«rt Tcstiti« on oa 
fffirrory Cavalcade. Vol 2, No 7 (April 
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Shidents nre to write or locate 'i desctiphon of a giil o description they nominate 
for merit on the basis of originality and power to evoke genuine imagery Subse 
quent exercises may be descriptions of people actions scenes in nature, storms or 
fires 

2 Another approach uses duplicated hackneyed comparisons with a space be- 
neath each for more imaginative solutions Here are a few examples The teacher 
or a committee of perceptne students can expand the list 


pretty as a picture 
brown as a berry 
fit as a fiddle 
djing to meet someone 


working like a beaver 
dumb as an ox 
dead as a doornail 
poor as a churchmonse 


3 Certain tired expressions also deserve attention for their lack of origmahtv 
and their frequent appearance in adolescents waiting dull sickening thud struggle 
for existence bolt from the blue cap the climax Before completing each of these 
lessons direct student attention to their bearing upon an understanding of the 
function and purpose of imagination One avoids prefabricated phrases only through 
the vitality and creative flexibility of the imagination Pupils who are aware of 
this are more likely to let meaning determine the phrases they use rather than the 
opposite-an indolent blur of easy vagueness 


To examine the creation of images 

■ Cioc pupils tftunmg m usuaUzing 

Durms instniclion m litenhire the teacher may stop to discuss the pictures 
™'mtecrs hate described their images he relates his 
do VI <>o hwe 111 common!* Whj!* Hom 

me at mpi t ^ stressing the importance of visualization in am\ 

nil duilsTx? ^ '•'« ">■>* *1*' »nie words wiU produce m no two 

pcrei P“=«-e amoe no tuo ever have identical er 

al TVelw J, 7’ 7 ' 7'" ■" school with rehuvely eas> 

mg ir, linear' "■"-Iter teachem plan soma tram 

rncrmConradsIlror(™^Dl\*'I7nmoVr“'^"l'''''' 

as the amvil rtf I ^ .. "‘Sh pupils respond well to passages such 

nVi aVtJrcoVra?::^ i 

^^hcther in mninr t, ^ umish excellent passages for this age level 

whL^t'7ii:r;,om^’'.h:i,Ty:;i:5\7,'-7 *7 

what they actually see mahing qnich penejmn'™ ‘f 

distinction between what a pVl aetLlv P“"' 7 

scribes Ins thoughts Discnssmu" of «:I'^S:e^ 7“' ‘’'j 

images among class membtn should raise a number of"'''* “f ''•'"''I' “f 
mere guttural sounds or marks on paper-cive m ^ 
rt-ccive identical images^ Do some of us lia\e m 

ored-imagcs tlnn others’ complete-or more highly col 

*» In the w-nior high school the teacher vnll ww in i , , 1 , 

nature of the mitcrial and the rentiers piirnn e wiH reading the 

overa rvissace seeking clear inngcn Many tine% a reader n' ‘”r 

Such a dihcii% ion III gl t ca iK rt I ilt 1 1 the rcath y r f of " b' 
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■ Consider sensory imagery of all kinds 

Play short unfamiliar melodies on die phonograph Ask students to hold the 
melody m their inner ear to determine whether or not they have a memory for 
sound images Can they repeat the sound memory by whistling the melody? Ex- 
periment with odors like geranium. Lavender, camphor, peppermint, and orange 
peel Do the same with images of touch— velvet, silk, stone, concrete, metal foil— 
and taste Much of the reporting will, of necessity, be subjective Nevertheless, 
students become interested m sensory imagery and sensory memory, and the inter 
est enlivens oral discussion Blindfold tests with sight, sound, odor, touch, or taste 
will show that human beings have developed sight and hearing much more fully 
than the other senses 

Evaluation of imaginative thinking is difficult and cannot 
be precise However because evaluation helps both teachers 
and pupils to move in the direction of curricular aims, the 
usefulness of check lists and rating scales should be con- 
sidered Also helpful are collected samples of student 
creative production and anecdotal records of students’ imaginative behavior, 
provided that teachers Iiave time to collect and use them Unless English 
teachers evaluate progress in imaginative thinking, they are omitting an 
important responsibility The procedures that follow have been chosen for 
their feasibility as well as their value 

Selfdnventory for pupils Tliese self questionnaires may be signed or 
anonymous Althougli in the latter case they cannot be used for grading pu- 
pils, they do assist the teacher and pupils m reviewing instruction and in 
planning future emphases The folloivmg questions might be typical of such 
an inventory 

Self-Inventory 

1 Do you use original comparisons in your speech and writing? Sometimes 

Often Seldom Never 

Examples Her face was so long she could drink buttermilk from the bottom 
of a chum without using her hands The chandelier was like a silvery foun- 
tain stopped by an enchantment Architecture is frozen music 

2 Do you sometimes iimgine and foresee what will happen if you take a certain 
course of action^ If so, give an example 

T Do you often see .a relation between two stories, or two poems, or an> tuo 
selections? If so, give an example 

8 Can you appreciate a story by a wnter nhose outlook on life is quite different 
from yours? If so, give an example 
iCorUjnuc ttifh progressively more difficult items ] 

*'’Tlie ttacher need not furnish these odors, touches, or tastes An indiMdual or a com 
inUtce from amonc the students can atlciKl to tliese Morcoier, l>cciftsc this is a study of 
sensory imoerry, tjjt jctuil prestnee of ill the mattnaK Is not ahva>s ilcnrihle PupiU may 
hnaginc and di-scnhc tlusc 'sitlioiil the prestnet of the p!i)sital stimuli 


Evaluating 

Imaginative 

Thinking 
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16 Can you feel yourself into a diaraeler well enough to interpret that character m 

dramaUcs? If so, name a character you could play j 1 o 

17 Have you ever written a poem expressing something you felt quite deeplyr 

Pupil self-ruting stole imaginative insight When a scale such as the fol- 
lowing IS used at intervals throughout a semester, the pupil will become 
increasingly aware of the situations in which such items occur Eepetrtion ot 
any evaluation instrument converts rt into a reminder, reinforcing the aims 
oi instruction 

Almost Some- 

Examples of imaginative insight always Usually times Never 

1 When I read a story I try to see more than 
what happens I looV for its theme or its 
deeper meanings 

2 I avoid making snap decisions I let my 
thoughts hover for awhile before selthng im 
portant matters 

3 I can interpret the meaning of fables and 
tales like The Fox and the Grapes 

4 As I read, I visualize scenes and characters 
iConhniic tath progrcssitclj/ more dtfficuH items ] 

11 I avoid cliches and other forms of overused 
language Eiamp/cs As luck would have it, 
the happy pair, heart to heart talk 

12 In most of tlic things I do at home or at 
school, I try to be inventive and to see new 
ways of doing things Give one or more 
examples 

13 1 like to do things in new ways, and when 
rncr possible I avoid depending on habit 
O.'.c cwi ex m/MX, 

Gucis-who quMtionaoiro Tins type of appraisal, first developed m re- 
search Willi adolescents,*! is now used frequently in teaching Present stu- 
dents with stitcmcnts describing varying personalities and ask them to desig 
natc the names of fdlow students who best fit these descriptions (None of 
the descriptions should bo derogatory ) With slow students, the teacher may 
read aloud and comment on each item 

Gue*»-who qu«»nonnoU« on Imoglnolive Insight 
Read each question Each uill desenbe an individual ^Vhenever you think of 
someone m this class for whom the description is suitable, write his name m the 
blank. 

‘iCarab'n Tr>on “E%aIiiJtions of Adolescent PctsonalUy by Adolescents," 'fono 
grapfisof theSocicitj for ncsearch tnChild DncJopmcnt,\o] 4 No 4 (Washington PC. 
National Rcscaicli Council, 1039) 
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You miy wnrite the n'xmes of more than one person m the blank 
You miy write a person’s name as many times as the description fits that person 
You may leave any item blank if you feel no one in our class fits this descnption 
Try to be as fair as possible 

Do not sign > our own name or list yourself [optional] 

1 This person has many good ideas in some specialty like art or industrial arts or 

creative writing He (or she) does new, ongmal work and does not mutate 
any other person’s work 

2 This person is almost aluays enthusiastic and full of good ideas This person 

has more interesting ideas in an hour than most people have in a week 

3 This person is remarkably able to understand other people and to see why they 

act the \vay they do If this person were an author, his (or her) books would 
show great insight into the thoughts and feelings of the characters 

[Continue with progressively more dtfficttU items ] 

11 This person is not stiff or stubborn in his thmkmg and acting He (or she) is 
quick to see through a situation, can change when wrong, and does not find it 
difficult to ‘’take m ’ a situation This person is quick to see when there is more 
than one side to an argument 

Costing characters A vanation of the “guess who” method is the fol- 
lowing 

Suppose your class was going to produce some pla>s Next to the descnption of 
each character, ^v^te the names of classmates you think best suited for each part 
You may choose the same classmate more dian once If you think of several class 
mates for any part, v-Tite each of them do^vn Do not consider acbng ability 
1 Someone who is tremendously alive— full of energy and enthusiasm but never 
confused or all mixed up This person controls his (or her) energy and en- 
thusiasm . - 

[Continue with similar descriptions related to imagination ] 

12 Someone who figures out the best ^vay to do difficult things Someone who is 
resourceful enough to imagine \\ays to get thmgs done when no one else can 
thmk of what to do 

Althou^ these “guess who” methods are by no means precise instru- 
ments of evaluation, they often draw upon areas of pupil expenence to which 
the teacher does not have access and supplement measures such as those 
which follow 

Collection of samples Samples of imaginative \\Titing, creative oral pro- 
ductions on tape, and notations about extra class creativity in stage design- 
^g. woodworlang, musical composition, new recipes for cooking, projects m 
^gnculture, and many other areas of human imagmative activity may be kept 
or recorded by students and reviewed by teachers In the final anal)sjs, these 
ma> be the most effecbve evadence that the school is encouraging and foster- 
log imagmabve thinking 
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Teacher check list Check lists like this one should be used two or three 
times each term rather than just once 


Teacher check list imaginative insight 

Behavior io he oh^erzed Names of students 

Insightful about other people, sociall> sensibve 
Flexible and fluid m thought no e\idenee of ngidit> or 
stereobpes m thinking, adaptable but not \ascilbtmg 
Inlerpreti\e, has a bent toward seeing beneath the sur- 
faces of situahons 

Uses imaginati\e language, figurabse and original lan- 
guage often e\ndent 

Imentiie m some special area (such as woodworking, 
sewing class leadership, etc ) 

E\idence of WTitmg notable for imaginable quahbes of 
form 

Uses app^iahonal skills m reading hterature, responds 
to imphcabon, mood, and st>le 


methods descnbed abo\ e, teachers ma) use 
tun IV P 125, those developed for the Army Air Corps 

’ r ™ of Human Conducf (p 139) The 

ure abibh tn^h ’’ is a short mteihgence test to ineas 

Td ^foahons, learu new skills quicU), 

md Jte " ^'^‘■““hips Tvpical research findings 

urcs and creahie ‘*“*'^'“'0 grades or standard aptitude meas 

craknt clLn “>"'^«"out Of greater value as md.cators of 

thmking) certain tiinu'*'^' <^"oh as the aptitude for divergent 

conformitv) and ' '”l ° j (such as independence veisiis 
mind)=> ’ ^ mohvation (such as inquisitiveness of 
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June E Downey. Creative Imagination N\ Harro..,* n 
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lure ^ " ""h special emphasis on litera 

Susanne K Langer, Philosophij in a New Keu A Ct. ^ 
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paperbound edition NY, Neu Amencin Library, 1948 ) Langer rejects the 
theory that reason and irmgimhon are tuo distinct kinds of thinking To Jink 
insight and intuition to unreason and irratiomJism is to fail to see that liJgio 
and imaginative insight are only tuo related ways to truth Chapter 4 deals With 
the language of discourse and the language of the feelings 

John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1930 
(Also m a paperbound edition N Y , Knopf Vintage, 1959 ) Creafave syndie- 
sis, says Lowes, is the symbolic road on which the imagination voyages through 
chaos, reducing it to clarity and order 

Hughes Meams, Creative Poitcr^The Ed4ication of Youth m the Creative Arts, 2nd 
rev ed N \\ Dover, 1958 Primarily concerned wtli creabve writing, this book 
has been listed by die NEA as one of the twenty foremost books m education 
in recent years 

I A Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism NY, Harcourt, Brace, 1924 Rich- 
ards defines the imagination m Chapter XXXII 

George Santayana, The Sense of Beauty Being the Outlines of Aesthetic Theory, 
new ed NY, Scribner’s, 1936 ’lius book is concerned with the origin and 
condition of aesthetic values and their relation to other aspects of life San- 
tayana examines the thought that animates both art and science, and discusses 
the uses of imagination 

The Life of Reason, or. The Phases of Human Progress Reason m Art, rov 

ed N Y , Senbner’s, 1954 Santayana said that he intended this book to n 
history of the human imagination In it, he recogmzes the element of imagina- 
tion in science and relates it to art as part of the human activity called reason 

W Edgar Vinacke, The Psi/chofogi/ of Thinking N Y , McGraw Hill, 1952 This 
excepbonally interesting text includes chapters on the imagination, aubstic 
thinking, and creabve thinking 

AUTICLES 

Frank Barron, “The Psychology of Imagiintion ” Scientific American, Vol 199, No 3 
(September 195S) 

■ — , "The Disposibon Touard Originality" lourndl of Abnormal and Social Psy 
chologtj, Vol 51, No 3 (November 1955) 

J P Guilford, “Creabvity American P^t/chologjsf, Vol 5, No 9 (September 1950) 

Robert C Wilson, “Creativity ” In Fifty Seventh Yearbook of Nabonal Society for 
the Study of Education, Fart II, Education for the Gifted Chicago, U of Chi- 
cago Press, 1958 

-, and others, “A Factor Analysis Study of Creative Thinkmg Abilihes ” Psy- 

chometrika, Vol 19, No 4 (December 1954) 
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A Word About Units "Power Over Language” is the first 
of several illustrative units A unit is here defined as a 
planned block of study unified by certain major concepts 
whose comprehension involves certain skills and abihhes 
There are many wajs to wnte down such units, none 
sacred In this text, the unit will usually begin vvnth a 
statement of aims and major concepts Since such aims and 
concepts must come ahve m actual expenences for leam 
ers, tlie next secbons will deal wnth launching, developing 
and culminabng the unit At tlie close will be found sug 
gestions for evaluating the success of instruction, and re* 
sources for both students and teacher 

Effective unit design reflects an awareness that leam 
uig IS djrTiamic, that skills, concepts, and facts all develop 
togellier The unit, properlj understood, is a strategy for 
e\ oking understanding rather than mere recall For further 
discussion of selection and creation of umts, the reader is 
referred to the section “Program and Plan.” pp 647 84 



Otcruicio At some point in his life, the educated person 
■ s ops la ng language for granted and becomes aware of 
‘ m^elous and fascinating phenomenon The sev 

gra e is not too early for pupils to become aw are of 
langimgc, »h.ch .f feature of 

un.t .s dcgoed to protado seaenth f 

greater elfcctneness and precm^m\Sbng’Sa'^h'’‘^ d"" 

anoung bolli thought and commum 


AIMS 

A unit IS intended to produce speciHc Icaminw 0„i nf t w .1,* 

disciplines of linguistics and communication Uie fi%e aims ^ 

chosen a, most bas.c and altamablc for beginners as base been 

enlh grade pupil For gifted pupils theunit may be ennehedand T 
totbestnd, of foie, gn languages For sloi, .eain.„g';t 1 s“"r" “i: 
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c^dal noUvU.es 

n.ms hsted here All pup.ls, Aoug,.; and ^ommurucaUon 

“'™TT„tetTmor"o rsvarc of the .mportanco of language-to .nd.v.duals. and 

2%o°SzotlnL human worth .s not detcrm.nod by the language or var.at.on 
of that language a Vorson uses , ,s used (This will include abuses 

ofUuaTo‘as\:en“tl.o range of respeeted^^^^ 

^veringuage, both 

- 1 = how 

ttn therX^mr^— " 

In organizing instrucUon ^ ^ I„ advance of this umt the following 

introduce and emphasize certain ? i.„ ij,. teacher If they are clear m his 
concepts should he carefully considered “anguage the pupils can 

mmd, he will be alert to Me of the teacher, 

ZSXnt:. :r XTs ::Xo a.ms m he accomplished Such con- 

situaUons Only human hawng'made the leap from signs to symbolic 

There is no evidence of animals ® ^ons A growl, a harsh command, 
language, to words freed ^c-n c ^ s.tuauon, 

even a green hafEo light 1 ^ 

can take on meaning for anm. symbols human bemgs-and only 

are insUuments of " conc’^t in its absence 

human beings-can allude to a cvilizabon, no 

Without ^„a discoveries, no literature, science, or religion 

AM Xof om Xing may be earned on m other ways, most of our 

^X^dlbtXut rftSX'tr falsehood weakens the foundaUon for com- 

mun.cat.on and "“‘^“=*“"'^‘"® mXnXrequires more than a definition of each 
Understanding wo^ds af sta— 
separate word or statement It q 

language, and its English is almost always a requirement 

The ability to use standard i ^ limited in their economic 

of the community, for those who do not wisn to 

opportumties and friendships language are typically those who 

People who have real P'’"'" ,3, respecting themselves and others, 

feel secure, being at ease .uicerete, have the flexibility and resilience 

and therefore speaking easily “ . ^the world is, are sensitive to other 

Xr-"= .‘=rS»" *. *.1 «r. -I ■■' 
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fore enter into many situations requiring the use of language \vith other people 
use the prevailing language conventions accepted b> tlie community in which they 
live enunciate clearly and use a pleasant tone of voice and are reasonably fluent 


TIME PLAN 


This unit should last no longer than three weeks For most seventh grade pupils 
examining language as language for the first time a longer penod of study could 
dissipate their initial enthusiasm However a great many of the aims and activities 
suggested here deserve to be drawn into the cumciilum at later periods throughout 
the year For instance the activities for vocabulary building and those showing how 
words and statements operate are suitable for use m many other units and for 
individual daily assignments not incorporated into any unit Inasmuch as power 
over language is the English teachers concern throughout the year this particular 
unit may he viewed as an intensified effort to feature attitudes and concepts to be 
reinforced later in many ways and in many situations For instance even though 
the concept of freedom from linguistic snobbery is presented in this unit a teacher 
will undoubtedly wish to maintain the pupils attempts to rise above narrow provan 
cial sm To eradicate suspicion and ridicule of those using a differing language will 
require more than a single lesson Thus Power Over Language as a unit may 
e said to last for three weeks yet it i$ only a preliminary focus on content intended 
to recur throughout the enUre secondary school penod 


LAUNCHING THE UNIT 

Considering the niture of seventh grade pupils the teacher will no doubt wish 
T! a designed to catch pupil interest immediately 

and hmv '"lended to contribute to an interest in words 

mav * 'T’" '77 7'f “"S' “"d P“P'>s planning together 

Throiwh thpm^li r " ef these suggested activities or others similar in nature 

L aments of*!: f ■" lanSuage as a whole 

power in using lan^ag7 ■" “"e "“ght progress to greater 

■ Home assignment animal mtelltgence 

wha^pmrts™!m“rrerch *‘e1°m,ts S'theirTur'"" “J 

sounds Then answer two questions »riti„g:L7‘nfp":ge ^ 
What can animals do with vocal sounds? 

What can animals not do with vocal sounds? 

Be ready to discuss in class Can animals , , a 

cause and effect^ remember foresee understand 


■ Horn words get their meanings 

Play the game Substitute The teacher beffin.= fV.a . 

guess what is meant by the strange new word gleb m”Ih students to 

Students should number from 1 to 10 avrihng down a. 7° f“'l“'™g sentences 
the meaning ® "" “"It ™">ber a guess as to 
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for long periods of time 

5 Glebs bke sunshine but they do not like snow. 

6 We have a gleh in this room 

10 The gleb in our room has a red flower 
The game should begin with contests 

idealll should sharpen the '--/-“reve^one ^t is mtSlg to note diat 

r“i^“ect^ 

— - - 

been substituted for a word another language in order 

Occasionally, the teacher shou d employ a ^ 

to show students that what may sou tfooVvekst) a Swedish word for house 

pie For instance, krokcart pronouno d kroo^ ) . ^a^S 

plant, might be used instead o g ^ 

ultimate instructional purpose of the 8 association If they understand 

sounds they call -words” “l"/ ah^^h to point mit how the 

the principle of f ^ ^ association If we use a word correctly, other 

ST :et:f:;;Xm.ely:'thns our association of sound and meaning is rein- 
forced by the reactions of students who understand the 

After the teacher for trial with their fellow 

pu°pl The^teTSerwUs the' experience by helping the students to generahae 
Tom Jir ex^ and by extending the principles in four new ways 

, , T a j Tsrtw thcv le.nmed to associate meaning with words like 

1. He asks „„rfs they have learned recently \\Tiat new 

|Cf. nimble, reveille. Bra.il, ana " science’ In other courses in school? 

uords have the pupils recently learned in science 

How did they acquire them? possible, using derivation, root, 

2 He teaches a neu uorf m as m^any^->_^^^^ ___ 

experiences SMth the word, dicli O ,j;,,„sed as a part of school siip- 

Wisconsin school f“^ „ Reeled it. cut it into pieces, and tasted it 

^.es, he students felt it, me W f„^„,s,,cd examples of the 

Tlica looked d "P >" writing All words are not as concrete as mango, 

;TtTo;i'rr..bo:!o‘’n'X.ak aT<f - -smatuc teacher uiU turn 

\ip a N-nriely of approaches 

. » - •!.... •ncilifKl nnd stiCK<''tJont for otlirr classroom ojv 

» Tor a nolc on research 

plication, ol it. see Cl.iptci 2. P !«>. 0"P'" - ’’ 
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fore enter into many situations reqmnng the use of language w ith other people, 
use the prevailing language conventions accepted b> the community in a\hich they 
live, enunciate clearly and use a pleasant tone of \ oice, and arc reasonably fluent 


TIME PLAN 


This unit should last no longer than three weeks For most seventh grade pupils 
examining language as language for the first time, a longer penod of study could 
dissipate their initial enthusiasm However, a great many of the aims and activities 
suggested here deserve to be drawn into the curriculum at later periods throughout 
the year For instance, the activities for vocabulary building and those showing how 
words and statements operate are suitable for use in many other units and for 
individual daily assignments not incorporated into any unit Inasmuch as power 
over language is the English teacher’s concern throughout the year, this particular 
unit may be viewed as an intensified effort to feature attitudes and concepts to be 
reinforced later in many ways and in many situations For instance, e\en though 
the concept of freedom from linguistic snobbery is presented in this unit, a teacher 
will undoubtedly wish to maintain the pupils’ attempts to rise above narrow prosan 
cialism To eradicate suspicion and ridicule of those using a differing language wdl 
require more than a single lesson Thus “Power Over Language,” as a unit, may 
be said to last for three weeks yet it is only a preliminary focus on content intended 
to recur throughout the entire secondary school penod 


LAUNCHtNC THE UNIT 

"1'“" pupils, the teacher will no doubt wish 

Tt T* ><> “tch pupil interest immediately 

and haw wL‘ '"'"xied to contribute to an interest m words 

mav cLr^t u’”'" n' “"<1 P“P'lb pl^"™"? together, 

Throuffh them th T T ^ of these suggested acbvities or others similar m nature 
r m language as a whole, 

power m using lang'Z” O"" “‘gt'' progress to greater 

■ Home assignment anmal mtelhgence 

what P^s^Zm^rreiTeh ftetmts Zih” Try to decide at 

sounds Then answer two .uestim., 

What can animals do with vocal sounds? 

What can animals not do with vocal sounds? 

Be ready to discuss in class Can animalc , , A 

cause and effect? * remember, foresee, understand 


B How words get their meanings 

Play the game Substitute The teacher hemn^ fV i , , . 

guess what is meant by the strange neiv word t s 

Students should number from 1 to 10. syrihug down ,, sentences 

the meaning ® ™ “* “"rti number a guess as to 
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5 tr;sr n- - ““ ■- 

for long periods of lime 

5 Glebs like sunshine but tlie> do not like snow 

6 We ln\e n plcb in this room 

• iH325S!r:5is»==-» 

10 The gleb in our room Ins a red flower 

The game should begin with ';;,:j‘',h:1,rs®e“^^^^ 

ideally, should sharpen tlic focus o g interesting to note that 

context making possible success for obstacles to identification as 

for some pupils early mcorree guess« f-„“,°'’,„niediate purpose of the 
new informauon appears meaning of the coined word that has 

g^me IS to determine as eirly P . , Uncunce 

been substituted for a word reguhrly esla is le ^nothe^ hnginge m order 

Occasionally, the teacher f ":1irhas a ^ to Cher peo 

to show students that what may sou a Swedish word tor house 

pie For instance krukeaxt J™™Cch as the one above The 

plant might be used instead of g students to consider how the 

ultimate instructional purpose of th g association It they understand 

sounds they call words point Ct how the 

the princip e adtdC association If we use a word correctly other 

^p™;if :e:;or".eV^hus our association of sound and meaning is rein 

- - — 

from their experience and by exienu y h- 

, , j * lartw thpv learned to associate meaning with words like 

1 He asks words they have learned recently ^Vhat new 

,et nimble reveille, Brazil and 

words have the pupils recently I 

How did they acquue them’ derivation root 

2 He teaches a new word 

expenences with the purchased as a part of school sup 

Wisconsin school ' lied it Cled it cut it into pieces and tasted it 

^es the students felt it smelled d peeW P 

They looked it up m minting All words are not as concrete as mango 

^eTtTorfs te menb^tn ,oo.a/ and fickle an imaginative teacher will turn 

Up a variety of approaches 

1 1 na rtit*. method and suggestions for other classroom ap- 

1 For a note on research employing t pu-n.-r 5 p 241 
plications of It see Chapter 2 p 101 and Chapter 5 p 
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fore enter into many situations requinng the use of language w ith other people, 
use the prevailing language conventions accepted by the community in which they 
live, enunciate clearly and use a pleasant tone of voice, and are reasonably fluent 


TIME PLAN 

This unit should last no longer than three weeks For most seventh grade pupJs 
examining language os language for the first time, a longer penod of study could 
dissipate their initial enthusiasm However, a great many of the aims and achvities 
suggested here deserve to be drawn into the curriculum at later periods throughout 
the year For instance, the activities for vocabulary building and those showing how 
words and statements operate are suitable for use in many other units and for 
individual daily assignments not incorporated into any unit Inasmuch as power 
over language is the English teacher’s concern throughout the year, this particular 
unit may be viewed as an intensified effort to feature attitudes and concepts to be 
reinforced later in many ways and in many situations For instance, even though 
the concept of freedom from linguistic snobbery is presented in this unit, a teacher 
will undoubtedly wish to maintain the pupils’ attempts to rise above narrow provin 
cialism To eradicate suspicion and ridicule of those using a differing language will 
require more than a single lesson 'Thus “Power Over Language,” as a unit, may 
be said to last for three weeks, yet it is only a preliminary focus on content intended 
to recur throughout the entire secondary school penod. 


LAUNCHING THE UNIT 

Considering fte nature of seventh grade pupils, the teacher mil no doubt wish 
to open the unit with some achvity designed to catch pupil interest immediately 
The activities listed m this section are intended to contribute to an interest in words 
mav Z and pupils, planning together, 

ThL^Hh “a 1 °’ T ° ° activities or others similar in nature 

power m using “'‘“'<5' “S to how one might progress to greater 

■ Home assignment animal mieUigence 

sounds Then answer tvo .nestions, wr.t,„g:L.:tl::fp\“ tor^ I ^ 

What can animals do with vocal sounds’ 

What can animals not do with vocal sounds? 

ca'us’eld'rfcc?”' “ foresee, understand 


■ How words get their meanings 

what Ts^e'Ifw “the si'"' bv ’slang students to 

Students should number from 1 tolO ^ “ ‘J’" following sentences 

the meamng ’ “oh number a guess as to 
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eration of some abuses and misuses of language gossip, slander, libel, perjury, 
plagiarism, name calling and smear words, and verbalism (using words without 
knowing their meanings) For seventh grade pupils, most of these words will be 
new and will need definition In some cases, demonstrations help to fix the mean- 
ing For instance, two students may present reports on the early life of Mark Twain, 
one version to be an uncomprehending reproduction of the matenal m an ency- 
clopedia, the other to be a lively report in the student’s own words, m which he 
shows clearly by an imparting tone of voice and proper emphases that he understands 
every word he uses 

■ The importance of accuracy and truth in the use of language 

The teacher forms the class into five or six teams of pupils Each team is to have 
the same number of players, numbered one, two, three, etc The teacher has all 
number one players come to his desk to view a somewhat complicated picture Each 
number one player then returns to his group and quietly explains the picture as 
precisely as he can to player number two on his team Number two, in turn, ex 
plains the picture to player number three This continues until the final member 
of the team has received the information He then jots down what he is going to 
say and comes before the class to give a descnption of the picture The class notes 
the variations m the presentations of these final members of the teams Then the 
teacher holds up the picture for everyone to view and to discuss Consideration 
may be given to the problems in the relay wherein language misunderstandings 
occurred This game may then be played again, with an attempt at unproved pre 
cision in the use of language 

One thought-provoking variation of the game— and one ivhich may result m much 
valuable discussion— can be introduced by a plot behveen tlie teacher and one pupil 
Without the knowledge of the others, this one pupil deliberately distorts the mfor- 
mation Members of his team %viH be puzzled as to ivbat has caused them to reach 
a final descnption so different from those of the other teams When the teacher 
and pupil divulge their duplicity, the occasion has arrived for generalizing about 
the social importance of integrity in language Further discussion should explore the 
Seriousness of perjury m courts, the reliability of witnesses, the problems of adver 
tising and propaganda, and the reasons people distort the truth 

• Home assignment shllful uses of language 

Each pupil IS to copy a passage from a book, magazine, newspaper column, or 
from wherever he chooses The passage, to exemplify skillful use of language, may 
he notable for its beauty of phrasing, for its precision, economy, or any other i irhie 
the pupil may wish to feature A few students may be skillful enough to copy spoken 
language from a television program, and such contributions if faithfully recorded 
should also be encouraged In class the students may read and discuss their choices 
groups of five The best choices from each group are presented to the class, along 
'' ith comment on the qualities which deserve special note 

® Improving the use of appropriate language 

The teacher presents the concept that people who speak differently from us 
should not be ndiculed, that a man’s worth is not measured by the \%a> he speaks 
his language Anecdotes and illustrations will help clinch these points 

The Uaclicr follows this b\ introducing the idea of Ie\oIs of usage and illiistrating 
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3 He reads too passages, one about famduu matters and one “^out expe“"«^ 
highly unfamihar to the class The students are ashed to generalize Wliat happens 
to our thoughts as we listen to the two passages? 

4 He asks queshons What happens to the language of people who leave 
their own countries and migrate to another country where they must speak a 
language^* Why do they lose their faahty with their mother tonguer Uo tn y 
lose their native language completely? Have any students parents or gran paren s 
or neighbors whom they can interview on this matter? 


■ Hou5 vx)Tds can sometimes lose their meanings 

1 To demonstrate that the sound is not the reality, ask the pupils to choose 
some word PicUe, cackling, or rugged are excellent choices to offer Each pup 
quietly repeats the word over and over enough times to hear the sound as a strange 
noise rather than a meamngful word Many of the students will have the cunous 
expenence of stripping the sound almost completely of its meaning 

2 Ask which word m each of these pairs is harder to "un-mean”? Why? 


father or atom 
mother or fantasy 
home or Ceylon 
dog or puma 

■ Why ice do not understand foreign languages 
1 Place on the board this Finnish sentence 


Taskukello on tehty kullasta 

Why don’t we understand this sentence? Then place on the board the translation 
of the same sentence 

The watch is made of gold 

Why do we understand these words’ The teacher must, of course, press beyond 
the superficial answer that we ate not Finnish speaking people What is meant by 
to earn a language ? What is ffie best way to learn a foreign language? 

2 Summarize these four acUviUes by helping students generalize Words gam 
their meanings by the experiences we have with them We associate meamng with 
words, but the word, m and of itself, has no meaning The word is merely a strange 
sound, or mark-hut a strange sound that becomes familiar and meamngful to those 
Who use It m any language family, m any language system Taskukello means match 
o ve million people who call then native land 'Suomi" We call it 'Finland" 

■ How words come into the language 

'T'””' ™rfs that are new this year (As « 

ne r ”“1* A'gbt are new ) Next they list words that 

were new during the last ten years ' 


Since 1900 what words have < 


word: 


language and why? Do any 

inTft I conclusion can be drasvu about language? (It is chan 

of'doe t? n deeper structure remains the sam 

Or does it? Do you suppose pronuncialioiis change’) 
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and laughing at Alastair Reid's ideas 


Com some mouth-filling words after exammmg 
for new words in Ounce, Dice, Trice (13) - 

■ Records, filrrts, newspapers 

1 Th® ‘'=“=^";;^“yXjyXttmg trconMpll“.^"pubhcT^^^^ iMapanese, 

Lr:or^gai;g(Phdippmes)™thth- 

S 2 .S’" " SSL., .-I™.. . 

'ss rss..,.. «. 

■ Class discussion , , i c » 

u ^ Ur,n„n<rf> that would be worthwhile for us to know:' 
What could we study about langu g chalkboard He asks students to 

The teacher lists the pupils sugges i important aims of this umt 

group together Iv askTead^^^^^ some pupils 

s : =.,s .A- ... - 

envisions for the unit 

DEVELOPING THE UNIT 

fc 11 flrtivihes sussested and contain this unit within 

No teacher could cany out^l Ae a designed to develop 

the three weeks time limit These ^ ^ 

the aims of the unit but -=h e ate wdl seleoU 

appropriate for his classes according t „->rhpiilar class 

previously stated or the aims aS modifie or p 
■ A toorld without language 

r.rU m which men and women live without the use 
Ask the pupils to imagine a world 

of language After several yhe Tree o/ Longimg® (D Let these 

A World Without Language, Chap importance of Ian- 

four mteresbng pages se^e a dou ® throughout the unit Conclude 

^ap and to introduce this , „,,i,out words Give each individual such 

by havmg students try to express idea 
sentences as these 

Danger sharp curve ahead realize how interesUng language is 

Young people in the seventh grade begin to realize no 

Don't scratch the ‘chalkboard wi* your ngem^ 

The next day we tied our flathoat to a small islanU olt 
sissippi River 

, , I a list of resources for the pupil The 

*Most of the units m tlus to numbers in this list, uhich gives full 

hgurcs m parentheses following a liue r . . where to procure supplementary ma- 

hihhographical data as %vell as informaUon about where to procu 
itrials 
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■ Home assignment stlence is golden and dtfficnU 

Each pupil IS to attempt from the dismissal of school until the next class hour, 
to speak as little as possible, holding all talk to an absolute minimum What diffi 
culties anse^ How does one feel, not using language? How do other people react? 
Did anything notable or amusing occur as a result of such unusual behavior for a 
seventh grade pupil? What situations arose that made speech absolutely necessary? 
(During the discussion of these points the teacher is alert for misuses of the past 
tense in all verbs used making notes for future reference but not, at the time, cor- 
recting misuses The improvement of usage in past tense is suggested as a special 
task during this unit ) 

■ Oral reports 

Individual pupils may report on the following interesting matters of communica 
tion 


scout signs and signalling 
braille 

the language of the deaf 
the Morse Code 

international communication among 
aviators of different countnes 
slang [See the books by Ernst (7) 
and Pei (2)] 

road signs [A good report for a 
slow pupil] 


the history of writing 
strange alphabets Arabic, Chinese, 
Russian, Egyptian hieroglyphics 
the mystery language Basque 
history of the English language 
shorthand 
musical notation 
symbols in mathematics 
artificial languages such as 
Esperanto, Walapuk, and ITO 


■ The uses and importance of language 

Hw many uses of linguaje hive you noticed today’ 

What are some of the ways the peoples of the world use hnguage? 

uuuds m •’’ey ’re the means of drawing 

Ldr as ^ '‘'"S'rr’S®. dr various uses, and Us importance Ask other quesUons, 


Sow >0 «•’’- Paopli’ 

^urtesr’"' 'V<’'“rr>a and to errpress other 

L.°tXhe"'waTv°' *“ “"'’•’■ar” For instance? 

whd7l wief •■> Parruade m"y father, to s.ug 

-gnage yourself 

Summnrrze Language rs .mportrm^L 
■ The abuses of language 

;;,Sebcrn!'F,nrm whSh the"C.t’'DuU and W 

throe orphmedguls (Chapters 2^ to at 
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erafon of some abuses and nususes fulg’ 3 

plagiarism name calling p„pjs, most of these words will be 

knowing their meanings) For S j^^onstrations help to fix the mean- 

new and will need °f Mark Twain. 

- r rbJ™ t 

:S;a'5;bt™ imparng’tone o7vmce and proper emphases thathe understands 
every word he uses 

■ The, mportance of accuracy and truth m the use of Jam'age 

The teacher forms the class into five or six temns o^^pupils^ Each team is to have 
the same nurnher view’a somewhat complicated picture Each 

number one players come toji 

number one player then return g Number two, m turn, ex 

precisely as he can to player nu continues until the final member 

plains the picture to plyer "“T " tTnl then ,o.s down what he is going to 
of the team has received the mfotma „f the nicture The class notes 

say and comes before the class members of the teams Then the 

the variations m the presentations m discuss Consideration 

teacher holds up the thT relay wherein language misunderstandings 

may be given to the J Jc^ain, ivith an attempt at improved pre 

occurred This game may then be piayeu t, 

cision m the use of language ,ame-and one which may result in much 

One thought P™™''*"® by a plot between the teacher and one pupil 
valuable discussion— can be introduc y P , jgi.Ug-atelv distorts the mfor 

Without the knowledge of ^he thw P P 

mation Members of his team wi P ,be teacher 

a final description so different „ccasion has arrived for generalizing about 

and pupil divulge their duplicity. Further discussion should explore the 

the social importance of . Ability of witnesses, the problems of adver 

seriousness of per)ury m courts the y 

using and propigand., md the reasons people distort the truth 

■ Home assignment sktilful nses of language 

a book magazine, newspaper column, or 
Each pupil IS to copy a P“^8 exemplify skillful use of language, may 

from wherever .ts precision, economy, or any other virtue 

be notable tor its beauty of Ph™”^ ^ billful enough to copy spoken 

the pupil may wish to feature ^ ™ '"ch contributions if faithfully recorded 
language from a television progra , ,be,r choices 

should also be encouraged In J presented to the class, along 

in groups of five The best choices from eacn group u 
with comment on the qualities which deserve sp 

■ Improving the use of appropriate languase 

The teacher presents the concept tha^^peop^ ;tmSty“''hf 7ea" 
should not be sidimiled. that “ ,,elp clinch these points 

his hnguage Anecdotes and ^ of levels of usage and illustrating 

The tiacher follows this by introducing the laca oi 
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the lealibes of community pressure for appropnate and conventional usage, eg, 
Why would we be surpnsed if the President of the United States, in a television 
broadcast, said, ‘ We am t gonna let no gol dumed fumners hog-tie us’ ? Pupils can 
present impromptu shits in which apphcants being interviewed for desirable posi- 
tions are disappointed in their ambihons because of insensitivity to the prevailing 
conventions of usage 

To avoid the scattenng of attention that follows too many language considera 
tions, the teacher should next choose a single element of usage and focus attention 
on its relation to accepted conventions in language (For this unit, we have sug 
gested attention to the appropnate use of past tense *) 

B JabbeTu.ochj sentences and the baste sentence patterns 

1 The teacher reads or presents “Jabberwocky” by Lewis Carroll and asks the 
students to help him create a few jabberwocky sentences on the chalkboard He 
follows this with an explanabon of simple subject and predicate Widi the students 
help, he expands sentences from ‘^skeleton,” the student suggesting ways to build up 
the sentence 


alligator ate 

The alhgatOT ate the scienhst 

The bnght green alligator with the sorrowful eyes ate with relish the rotund scien- 
tist who fell asleep by the nver bank 

These emended sentences may be plotted out on the chalkboard After each eaten 
Sion, e modifying words may be erased, leaving again only the simple subject 
ana predicate to be amplified m some new way, e g , 

The tenderhearted lavender Martian oihgator ate. as daintily as possible, the 
^ichokes brought to him each day by Miss Pickerel, the eccentric tounst from 


Student write a bnef anecdote using only nouns and verbs 
municate'%° the restriction, the sentences should com 

coramumcitin" ° subjects and predicates are the necessary elements of 

coramumcation m most svnting and speaking 

next mesIntI^^bb"“‘’*’u ' “e hrmly established, the teacher 

next presents Jabberxvocky sentences for analysis 

TTie saleb binges bibuthed on the Bust 
Arthusta was cmfressed by the bibblement 

vitesccLm1ntonabon?2hou“^"®„“^“|i^ P“'»™ 

to note the natural clues ivithif the 

the specific signal woids and werf endings Sroupings of words and 

conclusions about the way English seni™;jl 

English sentence ' “f the four most common patterns of the 


Pattern I John eats 

Pattern II John eats onions 

» A complete description of how thu might be 


carried out Is presented on pp 


673-74 
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Pattern III 
Pattern IV 


Onions are roots 
Onions are good 


=s; 

tences to be given orally nen a p numose here is to introduce 

pupils may rvnte -veral s«s 

?™:r, !:.“== ■« 

TwTest7t"rnompr:h:nsion might be one in which they tvnte Jabbertvocky 
sentences to illustrate each pattern, for example 


Pattern I 
Pattern II 
Pattern III 
Pattern IV 


The shruftsa blumps gnggled for their reetsnup 
The kulshind. gargy and stooble. treeped his smpar 
The eertsin was a bhk goobing 
An eborsch is neeby ruggJy 


raueni iv .nr 

The teacher should help students use real words for the linking verbs as svell as for 

the articles, prepositions, f^m available texts or workbooks 

To supplement this acUvity, sentences which mclude expletives, 

may be used with superior classe y These tend to con 

Ersr* - - " • 

■ Explorations m other languages , , , * _ vrnnn 

1 Ti. „ ».a *. ““n.ns'ta's 'rtsii; ST-" 

Pei’s All About Language (2) The paragraph anecdotes in French, 

tenals such as fables, brie pamb «. „f these as 

Spanish, German, Ch ,JR language but to help pupils ex 

possible The purpose is languages studied in schools For 

plore, in a prelimmary manner, e suitable material Ciientos Y 

instance, the following sources P p Hamlin, 

Leyendas (15) -The Three Bears. L.tUe «ed^ g 

tr/Biyn:jrrs.TfX “ 

riddles, and games “ B"* '“^“^ages IVhere they are not available, the 

Similar books exist for ^ bnef anecdotes from beginning 

teacher may borrow a set of beginning • 

texts, m each of these languages ^ expressions, such as 

2 Teachers find ^at d P“P‘ ^ Good by. they begin to take an in- 

Ihe words for Good Morning, I "■» d eut as the teacher 

terest in the foreign tongue ® - bet ,s it any stranger to gme a walk 

wishes, eg. the Spamsh say dar up languages, adjectives, 

than to tale a walk? Word order, =. , d^^ ^ 

for mstance, come after "O™ ' as masculine, feminine, or 

English and German Some '’'nguag ^ Spamards that socn/lce is 

neuter Germans must remember * j po, rhubarb, atom, brtcl and all 

masculine, Frenchmen that venison ^ elassification that speakers of English 

the other nouns these people must remember a cia s 

do not use m their system 
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Tlie teacher may present as many of these linguistic contrasts as will hold 
the interest of the pupils He may even present the need for an international Ian 
guage along with examples of Esperanto Basic English ITO Walapuh and 
Pidgin English Several of the books recommended as text materials for this unit 
contain excellent discussions and may be assigned for reading See especially Laird 
and Laird (1) and Pei (2) 

3 The teacher may conclude this exploration of other languages m a number of 
interesting ways 

The pupils may be formed into committees or pairs to investigate what Ian 
guages are spoken and read in the homes represented in the school to get m 
formation on the languages taught in the high schools to which thc> will go to 
visit the hbrary to find what newspapers magizines and books in other Ian 
guages are available to read in books and encyclopedias about the 1 inguages of 
the world and how widely used each language is to make a linguige map of 
the world to invite language teachers to come to class to describe their Ian 
guages to invite people who use other forms of communication— such is Morse 
Code braille sign language-to visit the class 

Teach the class a few words that English his adopted from other languages 
such as the following 


French words 

a la mode 
a propos 
au revoir 
bon voyage 
bourgeois 
chaise longue 
chic 
coiffure 
coup detat 
debris 


and expressions used in English 


de luxe 

elite 

en route 

ensemble 

expose 

faux pas 

fiance(e) 

finesse 

gourmet 

laissez faire 


naive 

nee 

nom de plume 
nouveau nche 
rendez vous 
repartee 

B S V P (Respondez s il vous plait) 

resume 

sabotage 

tete d tete 


English ».,ds d.r.aly „ ,„d,r..,ly ,h, Spnn.sh 


adobe 
avocado 
adios 
alfalfa 
barbecue 
barracuda 
burro 
bronco 


bolero 
buckaroo 
cafeteria 
chinchilla 
canyon 
cinch 
corral 
coyote 
calaboose 


enchilada 

fandango 

flamingo 

hacienda 

hoosegow 

hombre 

loco 

lasso 

lariat 


mustang 

mosquito 

patio 

pronto 

rodeo 

savvy 

tango 

vamoose 


Indmdual pupils niay also mtervew students or adults whojiave come to the 
Umted State from other counmes What language diffleulties do Zy recall? 

^irmethe'n / <=Pre5S.on were or are d.ffloull for thL? 

Examine the preface in 41 lan^iages m English Through Pictures (7) 

hislr 1 ‘ n"! "" «'= t°P.o of language How has 

history been influenced by the existence of so many languages’ ^ 
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■ Building an interest in ivords 

The teache, beg.ns by fnim™ aU Te's 

mng witli sii are unpleasant ■ ,„„rds fat sober words, and beautiful 

from there to “ Lambeit (3) offer’ excellent help in developing an 

Brown (14) 

■ Films and jilmstrips 

The following films or filmstrips, or others similar to them, may be used to develop 

demonstrating methods of vocabulary 

'wmds a"r Wo^^” Right Word in the Right Place." “Increase Your 

Stock of Words" filmstrips m color Designed for language arts 

classes, the senes includes synonyms, a y 
■ Semantics* 

The teacher aims at these insights 

A word may have 7™'",fp,„ence, time, and context 

Word meanings =“•« ^ 5 ^„ons of an erector set, rather they are 

Words are not mechanical parts tile section 

like notes of music affected by their surroundings 
A statement may have diverse meanings 

, . 1 , word mav have more than one meaning and 

1 '’'■o!i;cm-To__show how the Lcas.on when it is used Ask stii 

depend upon its "“S^bors (w ) 
dents to use, in as many different mcini b i 

mu. slip, nch, boa, date, table, break, sheet, glasses 

f several da^s in a row A student says, I am 

Flay guess tlic-word for a few m .j _ ,( fie eaten, it is a way to 

thinking of a word of four letters, g ^ tfimking 

keep track of time, and ® „fien they ndc horseback, 

of a uord beginning ssl.h ^ Ti. to a granng ground " (crop) 
farmers gather them, a ''''^en h • „[ eapenence, differs uilh 

2 Problem-To malize Uiat ' ^d men and the elephant, or the story of 
<aeh individual Tell the ston of t * . jj book and gaiiiid the 

the fifth grade girl uho t nmle msulting letters to the American llesm 

impression that the rreneli Resoluli , , „„fii. „ufi tlie kmeriean Itesohi 

lotion (Tlie rreneli ''-^bon ^n« 

tion ) Discuss with sludenU now r* FtKil You’** 

boos Ulth them Slime the film “Do Worris I.eer Tool ^ml 


*nn* tracliTT will RihI tni 

I'nK-rw," pp lH-7. 


V iiM fill ^tipsotion' 


n |M> topic In Ch^plrf I. "Ijiipiupr as 
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language, thought, and feeling 

Or discuss how one might explain a term such as "squeeze play” or “bunt” 
to a Hindu visitor to the school, who is not acquainted with sports or Amencan 

'^”3° ProWem-To become mote aware of the fact that the word is not the thing 
Ask students to write a short paragraph telling why they think a rocket ca e a 
‘rocket’ or a puzzle a ‘'puzzle” In the discussion following, point up the Uct mat 
no necessary connection exists het%veen the word and what it represents Compare 
with other symbolism which may seem more concrete Could red m^n 8° l^st as 
well as ‘ stop’ ? What do people in other countnes call "rocket” and puzzle r 
4 Problem— To appreciate the fact that in the course of time, many words change 
their meanings Explain to students how these words have changed 



from 

to 

boor 

farmer 

rude, ill bred person 

knave 

boy 

xvicked person 

villain 

serf 

scoundrel 

queen 

wife, woman 

king’s wife 


Ask if )uvenile, teen aget, and adolescent seem to be changing 

5 Problem— To see how situations change the meaning of statements Ask the 
pupils to imagine varied situations m which the following statements might have 
different meanings 
Isn t he a sweet child? 

Everyone noticed Mrs Doolste’s Easter hat 

We have come to scalp you 

You must trust me 

He will not be home 

Her oral report was quite remarkable 

6 Problem— To discriminate among various classifications of statements What 
IS the difference between these two sentences? 

Dover is the capital of Delaware (Fact) 

Dover is the most mteresbng of all the state capitals (OpmionJ 
In similar fashion, present the pupils with pairs of statements which are literal and 
metaphorical, general and specific, abstract and concrete, formal and informal, m 
terms of usage Ask What value can come to us from noticing these distinctions 
in language? 

7 Problem-'To see how sentences depend upon context for meaning Present 
several sentences alone and then m conteirt Examples 

Sentence The powder had to be used carefully [Face powder? Dynamite^ 
Tooth powder?] 

Sentence m context On this loumey, Livingstons life depended upon the game 
he was able to shoot Also, in the pingle he had to travel as lightly as possible 
The powder had to be used carefuUy The guns, alone, were heavy enough 
Sentence He was blind 

Sentence m context Brownie’ s first memory was of his mother’s furry body and 
of his five squinning, hungry, helpless brothers and sisters He weighed about 
a pound He was blind He could not walk, and he could not stand He looked 
more like a rat than a dog 
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After a few rUuslrahons the teaeher may set students to searehmg m books for 
paihcularly good j several sentences capable of various 

to another Here are several sentences for such an exerci 
It opened once again 
“We can’t even eat him now,’ she wailed 
They took their time about the hckii^ 

Don’t you have any shoes, he thought 
The lady patted him on the head 

■ The distmction between human worth and language 

The teacher may place on the chalkboard these two phrases 

People who are well educated 
People with little education 

. ^ tn resoect rather than make fun of the 

He then asks Which group ^ Lstraha. Bntain. Scotland, Canada, and 

difierences in English as it is spo „u„tiy from New England to the South, 

the Umted States? As it varies in cuy wu 

the Midwest, J “^sent the goodness of heart of such characters 

Aunt pX and V. all of whom use non conventional patterns 
of the EngUsh language 

CULMINATING EXPERIENCES 

a j L on tftffeebve speaker or actor, on television or 

1 The teacher and students 5 = “^ ^5 possible, the quahUes 

m real life, to observe ’The P"P‘^ y ^ be watched during class 

which the aSective speaker inand “ b be even more convincing The 

time by teacher and pupib J,be important attributes of a good 

teacher should help pupils see that some 01 me p 

speaker are these 

Usage that does not distract the altenbon of the listener 

X“r.o"nl — too much quahOcation, modiBcation, and 

random associations , . 

Moderation in speed the complexities and puzzles of life 

Vitaht> an awareness of, and acljusirnem iu. 

Smcen^, which makes from feeling that others 

Poise that comes from inner sccuriiy uaw v 

accept us cliaractcnzed by an imparting tone 

XsX“hrfme’ frC «cess timidity, selfuleprecia.ion, contentiousness, 
egocentrism 

Discuss how one may gam Uicse and 'r;:portam’° 

any more to these’ Ta'sscmhly. or a public meeting it might 

be‘caS["4irMTncIe of Language" Ut groups and indwadn ,1s prepare drama.,- 
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zations recitaUons and tableaux Use recordings and film slides Have an an 
nouncer who will open the program provide spoken commentary and conbnuity 
and close the program Ideas for the program should evolve from the aims of the 
umt p 163 A brief list of suggestions for such a program follows 

Who Makes Words^ film (23) 

Documents of America George os/ungtoii s FareiieU Address record National 
Council of Teachers of English Number EAD-4 

The Triumph of Louis Braille film (24) 

A double reading A student reads some passage twice first in a garbled manner 
and with many inaccurate and mispliccd words second in a clear and lucid 
version 

One student argues a point witli fallacious reasoning Three other students point 
out the fallacies 

Contests m which students find defiiutions m dictionaries find suitable substitutes 
for trite expressions answer questions over important points taught dunng 
the unit 

Dramabzations of situahons in which language is used for thinking for being 
considerate of others for communicating important messages or ideas 

Some of the best oral reports listed on p 168 of this unit 

Brief talks on What I Want to Remember from this Unit 


EVALUATION 

■nie most important results of this unit he m the realm of altitudes and choices 
of behavior these do not lend themselves easily or fully to paper and pencil tests 
The development of an interest m studying a foreign language increased reading 
skill in relating words and statements to their contexts wiser judgment of human 
worth regardless of the use of language mere wed effectiveness in oral communi 
cabon-these are some of the important outcomes which may operate m sibiabons 
beyond the teachers province However although the complete scope of evaluation 
w not possible the teacher should gather as much evidence as is available The 
o owng suggestions are offered with the restnebons of evaluation fully acknowl 


■ List of learmrtgs and a paragraph of recommendation 

The teacher may ask the pupils to list the most important new learnings they 

clVr f r ""ri f r'-- - to write a para' 

LL iL P'^nigraphs) recommending improve 

ments and changes in the umt before it is taught again to the next class The 
teacher then assesses the extent to which ih». t. ^ , l 

been grasped by the pup.U 

■ Check list of attitudes 

The teacher may arh pup.U to cheek anonymordy hate such as the follcnmg 
perhaps by drawmg stick flares U.e appropnate columns Student committees 
may collect the hsts tally the alters and present the andmgs to the class and 
the teacher tor a discussion on the strengths of the unit and ways to improve it 
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The view 


My poinL of view 

Where i stand 

Very true Sometimes Sorry, not 
of me true of me true of me 


1 As a result of this unit, I am less 
likely to dislike a person who speaks 
with an accent different from mine 

2 As a result of this unit. I have some 
defimte plans for ways I can improve 
my speaking in everyday communi 
cation 

For example 

3 As a result of this unit, I am now 
paying more attention to the 

hors” of words in the readmg o 
outside of the Enghsh class 

4 As a result of this unit, I am paying 
mote attention to the "neighbors ot 
sentences in the reading I o 

side the English class 


[The teacher tries to assess the ten most important 
to establish during the unit ] 


attitudes or concepts 


he hoped 


■ Completion test ,pp,„,a„,ate samples of the extent to which 

Items such as ‘he "e^^ccomphslied 

some of the aims ot tnis unit 

Whal I hove learned 

1 I can give examples of the d.Hereoces betiveen statements ot opinion and stat - 

ments of fact 
Opinion 

2 Telling lies under „ hold their listeners' attention are 

3 Three effective ways that good tamers 


4 Tlie context of a word or a untlcn language are 

5 Three ways 1 can improie my use of 


0 Oneway English and “^dlmB h« under oath (see rpiesbon 2. alioie) 

In one paragraph, explain "'V 


In one paragrapn, 

is eonsidcrtd such a serious crime b> the cniirt 
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language, thought, and feeling 

■ Conventtoml use of past tense 

The real test ot eSectiveness in this sWl may be deteimmed by obsemng the 
pupils’ use of past tense in their everyday speech and in their ivnbng for other 
classes as well as for English Hmvever, some testmg may be used to determine 
whether or not fewer errors appear than occurred previous to instruction Oral tests 
m which the pupils hsten to the teacher read a senes of sentences, some convenhonal 
and some non convenbonal, Wl furnish better insight into this problem than o 
the more typical paper and pencil tests As the teacher reads each sentence, the 
pupils mark plus (for convenbonal) or2eTO (for non-convenfaonal) after the number 
corresponding to the sentence the teacher is reading aloud See pp 575-76 for a 
full descnpbon of this method 


Materials and resources for pupils 


For the purpose of this umt, the teacher should have available in the classroom 
ten copies of each of the foUoNving books specifically planned and written for 
young people 


1 Charlton and Helen Laird, The Tree of Language Cleveland, World, 1937. 

2 htano Pei, All About Languogc Phila , Lippmcolt, 1954 

3 Eloise Lambert, Our Language N Y , Lothxop, Lee & Shepard, 1955 

4 Fneda Radke, Licmg Wordj NY, Odyssey, 1940 

5 , Word Resources N Y , Odyssey, 1955 

8 Ward S Millet, Word Wealth Junior N Y , Holt, 1950 

7 1 A Rudiards and Chnstme Gibson, Spanish Through Ttciures, N Y , Washmg- 
ton Square Press, 1930, French Through Pictures, Washington Square Press, 
1960, and English Through Pictures, N Y , Pocket Books, 1952 

8 Margaret S Ernst, Words N Y , Knopf, 1950 

For slow closes or for classes with some members who read poorly, copies of the 
following books should be available 


9 Julie Forsyth Batchelor, Communicotion From Cave Wnbng to Televtsujn N Y , 
Harcourt, Brace, 1933 

10 Sam Beryl Epstein. Ttie First Book of Words N Y , Watts, 1054 
1931^^^" Lemay Hayes, The Tongues of Man Chicago. Thomas S Rockrvell, 


SUPPUatENTARY BOOKS 


12 E C ane. Your Lcngccgc N Y . D Appleton Co . 1930 An older text, but 
hcipiui in many ways 

13 Alaslair Reid, Ounce, Dice. Tncc Boston. Little, Brown 1939 

14 Marcia Brorr-n, Peter Pipers Alphflhcf NY Scribner’s ’l959 

15 EhjahC Iblls and Juan Ccno CuculMl Leyevdos Boston, Heath, 1922 
10 n>Tncn Alpem and Jose Los Martel. Lcamos N Y Oxford Book 1941 

17 Frances Alexander, et al . Mother Goose on R,o Grande Dallas Banks-Upshaw, 


BECOTIDINCS, FILMS, AND FILMSTRIPS 

(For_compIctc addresses of suppliers ot Blms and recordings, see the bibliography, 
pp <23-27 ) 

18 Chaucer, selections from the Prologue. Canterbury Tales Numerous recording' 
arc avaiHhle in Middle English, e g . The “America Listens to Literature" rec- 
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ords, final volume, on England tn Literature (Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 1959), 
or No RS80~1 of the National Counal of Teachers of English 

19 “The English Language Story of Its Development,” film Coronet Films 

20 “Build Your Vocabulary,” film Coronet Films 

21 V/ords Then Origin, Use, and Spelling, filmstnp senes Long Filmslide Service 

22 Word Study Senes, filmstnp senes Young Amenca Films 

23 Who Makes Words^ film Coronet Films 

24 The Triumph of Louts Braille, film Young America Teaching Films 

Materials and resources for teachers 

Dwight L Bollinger, ‘ The Life and Death of Words ” In Hamson Hayford and How 
ard Vincent, eds , Reader and Writer Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1954, pp 435- 
445 

Charles C Fries, The Stnicture of English N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1952 

Robert A Hall, Jr , Leave Your Language Alone Ithaca, N Y , Linguistica, 1950 

Charlton Laird, The Miracle of Language N Y , World, 1953 Also in a paperbound 
edition N Y , Fawcett, 1957 

Irving J Lee, Language Habits in Human Affairs N Y , Harper, 1949 

Robert Pooley, Teaching English Usage N Y , D Appleton Century, 1946 

James Sledd, A Short Introduction to English Grammar Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 
1959 

Dora V Smith, Communication, The Miracle of Shared Living NY, Macmillan, 
1955 

Louis Zahner, ‘The Teaching of Language” English Journal, Vol 44, No 7 (No- 
vember 1955), pp 443-445, 458 

— — , “What Kinds of Language Teaching’ m Edward J Gordon and Edward S 
Nayes, eds , Essays on the Teaching of English N Y , Appleton Century»Crofts, 
1960. 
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Chapter Four 


Listening with Discrimination 


The spoken word belongs half to him 
who speaks, and half to him who 
hears 

—FRENCH PROVERB 


PERSPECTIVE 

Listening is without question the communication skill used most often m 
daily living, we converse, we hear newscasts, we transact business, we ask for 
directions, we seek advice, we try to understand another's point of view No 
doubt each one recognizes among his acquaintances both good and poor hs 
teners-those upon whom he can count tor an intelhgent response and those 
‘hey give no evidence of having heard what 
and lennii?*' 1 ° ‘ 00 , each One knows some persons whose rambling 

^mments kr'u “''““on and others whose incisive 

social business™ f ^ efforts to comprehend In all face to face discoiirse- 

rnnrL^rateT'e J ™‘>> appropriate response and 

approximate accuracy is a valuable asset r-i- i- f 

hiimlTeme and”' lb” ” ‘he development of each 

norabunTte son, a? ef eulture before the svntten word existed 

holhmcommumcat.oLndmTh“m'^s"di“"“ Realization of its present role 
the discinlinp<! nf rrif.rani 1 » dissemination of ideas and values makes 

:t^fs:m'’lrstudTran‘rdT^^^^^^^ 

and behawora! attitudes should receive n "ecessary skills 

me i<v iKPfl <1? o TTiortrac ^ I ® m all classrooms where listen 

iisfclrils to?z,,"dVat'‘r''’’"” r' 

rooms. If tlie faculty mobilizes Its efforts for tiiif;"^;;' ” 

Listening in assemblies One senior hiph i. i_ t i , r « 

the practice of ha\ing each teacher sit with his cKtc i 

a quiet audience deadevl to eliminate sud. „pt“ /° '"Z 

were unsatisfactory ffowever, instead of reTemrto d 

teaclier-imposed discipline, the assembly committee-studenk ™d'faSiw ad 
TOer-decdcd upon a school wide edueaUonal campaign Reahzitg that both 
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performers and audience have a responsibility, the committee planned a double- 
barreled attack 

First, fame was spent on insuring that speakers and entertainers could be 
easily heard For student participants, this meant more auditonum practice 
than had previously been thought necessary, for guests, it meant an explana- 
tion of the acoustical eccentricities they must contend with as well as informa- 
tion on the status of the audience in the process of acquinng self discipline 
Second, students were prepared for every assembly In the homeroom preced- 
ing, they learned what to expect and discussed how to evaluate what they were 
to see and hear, in the homeroom following, a short evaluation was made At 
times discussion was led by students, at other tunes, by the teacher 

Although order in assembhes improved, the discussions revealed that too 
many students were inclined to place full responsibihty for audience control on 
the speaker, and seemed to equate silence, however trance like, with hstenmg 
Consideration of this problem in student and faculty committees resulted in the 
decision to confanue to devote a portion of the homeroom period to the im- 
provement of listening skills, particularly as they pertained to assembhes 
To give unity to the project, the homeroom committee, composed of stu- 
dents and teachers, made tentative plans to cover each week— five periods of 
thirty mmutes After each homeroom discussion, the student secretary gave a 
report to the committee, which correlated the conclusions and returned a syn- 
thesis to homeroom teachers before the next meefang Art students used these 
ideas for a senes of posters entitled “Are You Listening?” 

After homeroom sessions had highlighted specific purposes which students 
recognized in their o%vn hstenmg, the circumstances under which such activity 
took place, hindrances and lielps which they found, the committee formulated 
the following list of basic habits for good hstenmg Posters were made for 
classrooms, so that both teachers and students might have graphic reminders 

General habifs of ihe good listener 
In every listening situation 
he knows why he is hstenmg 
he sits where he can avoid distractions 
he looks at tlie speaker 

he concentrates, adapting to the speaker’s rale 
he IS Willing to share responsibility with the speaker 
In regard to the communication he tries 
to determine the speaker’s purpose 
to remember important points 
to note reasons for illustrations and examples 
to understand fully before be judges 
In Ins c\alualion be tries 

to relate the speaker’s points to his own experience and interests 
to determine why he agrees or disagrees 

After tins oncntalion, inslniction emphasized the skills nccossar) for 
clfectue audience participation m (he particular type of asscmlily students 
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were to attend, the evaluation attempted to analyze the presentation and to 
explore reasons for the varied conclusions formed The results demonstrated 
so clearly the value of teaching listening on a school-\\nde basis that a second 
project was initiated 

Listening to assignments Oral assignments formed the basis for the sec 
ond attack, with instruction to be given in the English classes Again students 
were asked to help with the planning An exploratory committee, made up 
of representatives— one student and one teacher— of each academic subject, 
attempted to discover the common elements, if any, in effective assignments, 
regardless of subject matter 

Two sources of information were used by the committee, again both 
speaker and listener were considered Students in certain classes on different 
grade levels and in different subject areas were asked to list helpful practices 
giving assignments, as well as those they thought needed improve- 
ment 1 All teachers of academic subjects were asked for copies of a series of 
assignments which had proved effective The writers were to remain anon> 
mous and were asked not to mention names 

This material was divided among members of the committee Through 
rorl ® ® and synthesizing the information given m these reports, the 

u cl'^acter.st.cs of assignments as those con 

sidered des^ble by both teachers and students m all subject fields 

An effective assignment should 

suSnafe iSs ‘“'•'’'’"Sb almost always amplified by 

to the purpose, although subordinate purposes often contribute 

give clues as lo practical ways of car^-ing .1 out 
A seriTs'of as^s^nmentrsS^^^^^ '““rf-'clnry fulffllroent 

types of skills demanded variety m the kinds of knowledge and the 

After the above standarrlc h^A u 

subjects, who were asked lo deiuomta'e academic 

ments, instruction began m the Ennhsl, T * P''“’“Ples m their own assign 
class hour for two weeks The follorwuB n “ Portion of the 

in many kinds of communication, werf slrKsrf™””™ 

Accurate listening is based un Uie desne to understand 
Understanding the purpose of the commi.n,o,h ^ 

Accurate listening requires the ability to structare a 

Such structuring includes drshnguishing behveen , , , , 

points, recognizing the relationship of paiS and th ^ subordinate 

and realizing the pu^iose of delads a^uslrahons ’ 

‘Much of the information gained wzs not pertinent to Uy« , , j 

Ho\\e\er a summar> of die suggestions sened is 1 basis fo, i being considered 

* oasis lor discussion at a faculty meeting 
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The material used was selected from assignments provided by teachers at 
the Jade level represented by the parbcular Enghsh class receiving instruction 
Periodic evaluations were made by all classroom teachers, thus, the responsi- 
biSv of the speaker for clarity and of the listener for comprehension continued 
to receive school-wide emphasis The keeping of assignment notebooks by each 

student was adopted as a scKool policy. . .v t i n « 

These bvo experiences, which had convinced most students that sUl in 
hstemng could be increased, laid the ground for instruction in all classes 
clrtesy thus became not solely a mark of good citizenship, but also a mean 
c n liQipTunir as a necessary mstmment of learning Disturbing pranks 

couldro longer he considered an md.viduals privilege, from which he alone 

question the school where eiery teacher consistently helps students perfect 
In Xus as responsive hsteners does much to insure a climate conducive 

to learning 

Aspects of listening instruction 

ciples of learning, to employ logical steps in procedure 

- ■ J „i.:rnl hstening The experiences deseribed illustrate 

1 L”r"nlmna lghlyXpro-">a‘-"g those used m daily hfe-respon- 
swe and critical The fast requires only intelligent X™ 

is to he en— oy— ^ 

rXrcXXie second demanfa^ 

cLXt" of 1-— - not all ptn^ption 

requires exaluat, on and resute m^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

praisal depends upon >n‘n'‘‘en"‘ P , hough those nho plan 

mfaTeX mpXt emclmed The'^planners take tins expectation into 

aXnX-i^d^Xxe to accomplish both goals Understanding assignments re- 
account and strixe / nurposcs max differ, the teacher tries to gam 

;:::‘XrcX:s l“ncXhcsUcT Uep students ach,cxc their oxxn aims 
Toiing pjplc need m be axxare that the purpose of speaker and hstener ma, 
not be idelcal thex need to re-cognirc that re-sponsixeness, often the sole 
•urn m IS also basic to acquiring the understanding, nceessarx for 

CTjtjcal appr.\Jh il 
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Bases for effective instruction The two experiences also exemplify prin- 
ciples that must characterize instruction in listening if it is to be effective: 
The material is geared to the students ahilUtj; motivation for responsive and 
critical listening occurs when the learner thinks the communication important. 
The first requirement was taken care of by the assembly committee and by 
individual teachers; each planned with particular students in mind. The sec- 
ond requirement was met by appealing in each instance to genuine desires 
on the part of the majority. In the assemblies, the appeals were to the stu- 
dent’s wish for enjoyment and stimulation and to his determination to keep 
the newly granted privilege of being responsible for himself as a member 
of an audience. In the second instance, the realization that understanding an 
assignment as it is given not only saves his time but is basic to his success in 
school provided the student with strong motivation. Both principles apply i^^ 
all learning situations. 


Phases of instruction Each of the two experiences, moreover, illustrates 
the three essential phases of listening instruction: preparation, provision for 
the particular experience, and the follow-up. In preparation the student is 
helped to understand the purpose and nature of what is to come, as well as 
some of *e techniques of intelligent listening. Why has the committee asked 
that applause be withheld until the close of the Christmas assembly? That 
clapping be restrained after each acceptance in a series of awards? How can 
“tel'igenlly to the kind of presentation planned? During 
the ! (emng expenence. the student uses the information gained to concentrate 
t^ wie df '>>« preparation. Thus, before asking students 

ter^nlr “ "?^«nment, the teacher discusses it, explaining unfamiUar 
“en dre To’re “SSesting methods of procedure; 

hend d Z 17 “' ' ba more readily compre- 

ard sneeJh inZr" ‘bree elements-speaksr. listener, 

time for immediate questZ plS Zx assignments, allo^ng 
fication has been necessary, as^^stah! . ? ® '^by further clan- 

time gradually disappea^’whatever the suV ^ addition^ 

the foUovv-up are as Lpertaut as the f '=P“‘*bon and 

In effective instruction, the listener has^n 
prehend the material; he knows what to listen f b® “ able to com 

for his success or failure. If each learning e^ertenre "“'T, 

the student can develop his abilities for®r^or:rd^SttThsS”^^ 

The listening process 

r’Z® “““ instruction, the listening 

process i divided into four phasts, no one discrete in itself; comprehending 
the hleral meaning; interpreting the literal as communication- evaluating the 
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communication, integrating the communication with experience The compe- 
tent hstener does not think of these aspects as consecutive steps since they 
take place, in part, concuTTently and one inBuences others Each succeeding 
phase does, however, demand more from the listener 

Comprehending literal meaning Competence m listening requires the 
ability to direct attention first to literal meaning What exactly do the words 
say? What is the fundamental meaning which anyone who understands the 
language will grasps Comprehending the literal presents three problems* 

Understanding the precise meaning of each assertion 

Following the sequence of ideas 

Sensing relationships determining the central idea, distinguishing behveen 
the mam and supporbng ideas, perceiving the relation of each part to the 
others and to the whole, recognizing the scheme of organization 

Interpreting the communication Understanding language as a dynamic 
process makes us aware that almost any communication is subject to vanous 
interpretations The same u'ords may assume wdely divergent meanings for 
different persons Aware that everyone’s viewpoint is colored by his particular 
experience, we try for objectivity as we attempt to identify the speaker’s field 
of perception does liis use of language seem to indicate about him? 

What is his real purpose? In interpreting we try to 

Discern the connotibve force of words 

Distinguish emobonally-toned from reportonal words 
Determine the level of abstraction 

Recognize type of statement 
Differentiate between factual and judgmental statements 
Percewe the degree of bias in judgments 
Sense the relame importance of the general vs the concrete 
Notice extension of meaning through the use of figuratwe language 

Ams e at total meaning 

Recognize underljing assumptions 
Realize implied meanings 

Make generalizations warranted by information and arguments 
Identif) tlie speaker's purpose ns rc\caled b> his attitude toward his sul>- 
jeet and his audience ’ 

Evaluating the eommonicatlon An honest c\aluation demands an in- 
quinng altitude concerning the worth of the communication, an attempt to 
discoacr the realiU behind the language Agreement or disagreement is not 
cnongli Aware of Ins own bias, the listener uses his powers of critical analysis 
to make a rational appraisal Recognition of tlic fact that often this can be 
only tcntaluc, since he is not in a position to know all the facts, is an impor- 
tant aspect m learning to think objcctuely So, too, is awareness of the need 

* I*r. and 127 jrhT bolilmg characfcrtitJcs of bnpafje ant! 

rwuniuntcalitm 
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for checking to the limits of 'ivaihble resources the reliability and possible 
bias of the speaker ® 

Integrating with experience Effective integration with experience is 
the ultimate purpose for which we comprehend interpret and ev aluate com 
mumcation In taking the first three steps the competent listener has corre 
lated and checked the ideas presented with what he already knows To com 
plete the listening process he makes use of this knowledge in his daily life 
This does not mean that each experience must have a utilitarian purpose 
Often understanding is its own reward the stimulation of a challenging idea 
01 the flash of deepening insight its owai satisfaction 

The listening process is manifestly complex The necessity for assimilating 
the significance of many stimuli simultaneously, the need for concentrating 
to avoid a loss in meaning that may well be irretrievable combme to make the 
mastery of this instrument of intake worthy of anyone s mettle 


Implications of research 

Compared to the amount done in other areas of English research on the 
subject of listening is meager Of course teachers have long known that hs 
tening ^ills reinforce oral skills that the two are complementary essen 
tials of both speech and interpretation they have for some time realized that 
accustoming the ear to the appropriate form is an effective way of teaching 
English usage Besides underscoring the potential of the aural aspects of such 
situations the results of recent research inconclusive though they may be 
do have further implications for the teaching of English 

Findings 


1 Listening can be taught and gams 
in particular skills can be measured * 

2 Studies exploring the rate differen 
bal between thinking and speaking 
conclude that 

a The mind has the ability to re 
ceive spoken language faster flian 
a speaker can or does produce 


Implications 

1 Isolation of various skills for instruc- 
tional purposes should result in more 
effective listening 


a Language spoken faster than nor 
mally produced (100 125 wpm) 
should make concentration easier 
and thus increase comprehen 
sion ® 

® See pp 79 and 97 98 

* Ralph Nichols and Robert heller The Measi.«.m^nv n r. n nr 

CoUeee loumd Vol 24 No 3 (November *1 ' 0 ,'^°"'"'"™''“''’" ® ’ rl 

prormg the L.rten „g Sk.lb of F.ftrrd S„.b ckde ■” Z 

University of Cabformo (Berkeley) 1933 "‘“'Pupils unpublished seminar st idy 

(iLuaJwo"' Components of EffeetiveL, tening Edncol.on Vol 75 No 5 

«Obser\ation of different student teicl ers teach n? »1 « i j a- » ntes 

(the pace each nornnll> sets for h mself) supports U s conclusion^ VVisct of time seems 
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LISTENIN 

b With relatively simple recorded 
matenal, maximal listening effi- 
ciency IS secured at 282 ivpm ' 
c With fauly difficult matenal. com- 
prehension IS significantly greater 
at ns \vpm than at 200 ' 

There is a positive, but relatively 
low, correlation between skill m 
reading and skdl in hstenmg ® 
Neither auditory nor visual presen- 
tation can claim to he more effective 
than the other m the matters of re- 
call and of attitude shift, howeier, 
both together are superior to either 
alone ® 
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b The rate of hstenmg to speech 
might be improved through tram- 
uig 

c The rate of speakmg must be ad- 
justed to the difficulty of the ma- 
tenal 

3 One skill can be used to reinforce 
the other, but students will need 
help in effecting the transfer 

4 Vanous avenues to learning must he 
offered, hstenmg expenences should 
be correlated with readmg and wnt- 
ing 


Both the experience of teachers m the field and the findings of research 
indicate that the techniques of effective listening can be taught Indiscrimi- 
nate“ltenmg leaves the individual vulnerable not only to mismformation bu 
to subtrattLs upon his attitudes and values Thus it seer^s imperative that 
students become more responsive and more critical listeners 


THE TEACHING PROBLEM 


Organizing 

Instruction 


Instruction m kstening>» muH be considered in four parts 
occasions for classroom listening, integration of expenences. 
understandings for the student, skills for the student. 


, , Ij.ientna In giving instruction m listening. 

teacher” use "the situations occurnng naturally in almost any class- 
icacners maac u „vnprted to hsten to duections, explanations, 

room First, the „ o.Uer class members"^ Each oc 

facts, ideas, opinions, gi%en d> nie i 

the crux of .he matte au-arcncss of the need for proiccUag Ideas and noting uhether or 
not they hit tlicir mark Murtai S Miron -Effects of Tune Compression 

U^n S^smTrSonnected Speech, foumol o/ Speech end //eoruig tllmrderr. 

-Common and DiITcrential Factors in Readins and 
1940), Robert Larsen and D ° Pryc/iology, Vol 31. No 1 (April 1940). 

Udening Upon Heading " /ournel of Comeuui. 

"".c'h'rwl !.^t/._e.a.„re on Liuniing- n„p,ihhd,.d gradiiit, then 

Ununsltl o! Clhtnnill ’• {,’" lUJratiire l- diu-iu'rd in rhapten 5 and 0 Here 
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casion offers opportunities to emphasize the need for listening skill Sec- 
ond, realizing the value of varying the approaches to learning, teachers often 
utilize aural activities to reinforce concepts and skills being developed in 
reading, writing, and speaking Since listening is a tool subject with no 
necessary content of its o^vn, all areas of English instruction may be enriched 
with experience which can increase the student ’s ability to listen purposefully 
Finally, hstenmg may substitute for reading Often used in heterogeneous 
groups to provide a common background, aural experiences are especially im 
portant in classes of pupils of strictly limited ability Here, information needed 
by all must be given at times by the teacher, often aided by visual stimuh— 
chalk board, motion pictures, filmstnps, and graphic displays The teacher 
of slow classes, too, must rely largely on oral presentations or on recorded 
stones and poems to furnish firsthand experiences with those literary works 
otherwise denied to all but the competent readers Important in all classes, 
the teaching of listening is essential for those pupils who will probably never 
become sufficiently proficient m the art ot reading to seek the written word 
as a means of securing information, enjoyment, and stimulation 


ihrnilehn^'f'll,”" 1 ° 1 The integrated program recommended 

effectfvp s classroom activities offer the most 

ina can hren^°“f he Pmg students acquire listening skills Thus teach 
or!uTnmarp"“l " The discussion of 

Xs “ complement to speaking 

to one asnecl at a t™ “cessary language skills, it recommends attention 
combmine the skilk t ® ^ frequent opportunities for the pupil to practice 

factor of the commumo ^ 'vritmg In hke manner, as any single 

tion, students can learn P''®cess becomes the focus of intensive instruc 
the varls mSm of “ *0 skills reqnued by 

gested elsewhere in the te^usTthe 0'''^'’ experiences sug 

tunities for teaching the techmoues of h / ‘’PP"'’’*'? *us provide oppor 
can be made to serve the same’end The 
effective job when the work is so mieJ^ 

ship which the listening skills bear to^h'^ ‘ student sees the relation 
to those of speaking reading and writing as well as 


Understondings for the student The » j 

two understandings basic to unproYrng resLo 

precmtion of the complex, ty of the procer^^T/''t ““““ ’“r 

that hstenmg demands no effort, recoLition jf^*"^huse him of the behef 

to make communicaUon effective alerts him to elements combining 

immediate synthesis Becogmzmg that many tonmuTk " ter 

pens m speahng. reading, and umUng sho^ himTl!. , a 

those common to all Both understfndm^ t^d^ra 
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guage ™th Its roots deep rn human behavmr, undergud the abrhty to hsten 
purposefully 

ShUU for the student SbUs m 

struction necessarily focuses s i ^ nnfl if responsive and critical 
must then effect a synthesis o these ’“^^0 mle skills in 

hstemng rs to become habitual. t each expen- 

everyday situations In ° ^tifations not knoivmg what to ex- 

ence, m contrast, he encoun ^.nversahon or m the speaker audience 

peet Whether in the -f”™ ^ of -’'of he is to hear 
context, the hstener ^ , 3 ,h,ch follow isolate different phases of 

The Suggested Learning ^ practice m synthesis, suggest 

the f'^foo'og Me s.’tuations, show how the listenmg expen- 

rS ma^biw'' ^vith other aspects of the English program 

In plannmg mstruchon, the teacher at times introduces a 
hstenmg aLvity m its oivn nght, in order to teach the 
necess^ skills, at other times, hstenmg may be but one 
asoeot^ a more extended expenence involving pracbce m 

i_ ss. s. 

«oSr,"J.“s: .»a»» .~i '0 !»■* “s 

pnate follow up 

i° lTr;i;';:; 7 Sn°t:'r:ruke 000^.00.™., an effeau.e 

rculumhia n can Hear It Nou;.n^es 
mg the years 1933-1945 er^ t dependmg upon the 

furnishes a mine of ' ^Lds 6 and 7. volume 1, slartmg wiUi the 

teachers purpose at a P^-^Ocola • j ,„[], die D Day invasion, 

WiUkie-Roosevdt campai^ for the p^me^^y^ 

have many uses P’“ 7 f^ 5 sary to uolate the parUcular clement being 

be repla>ed as many times as necv / 

considered „,™d„cUon mvmg the information necessary to set die 

1 After an appropriate ^^oafd the names of the speakers as they 

scene play the recording W n , bnng out as manv facts m sequence 

speak In the discussion ollovving let vmdcnls ^ g ^ c g . Docs \lurmii sav that 
as they can rerall ’i„*iian any oilier candidate for the presidency’ 

WillUc received more P°P“’’' ' j,(f^renl speakers Ask students vvlio have 

Discuss die feelings evoked by nroused. telling them llicv viall 

dcrmito feelings to by to determine » - 

have an op^rtiimly . dunn^a mpl^y „„d arranged by 

Ctinsjcler the total clicct -trr^v tint the fechnff is one of excite- 

the editors Tlie majority made by students may mention only 

rlSrrr7eff«Teha7e'o?pace. chmac.ie nature of the content TTien 
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replay the recording, ashing a few individuals to check points which aroused con- 
troversy Divide the rest into groups, eidi to watch one aspect the class has men 
honed as contnbuting to die feeling, to jot down specific examples 

Follow with discussion In considering the climactic nature of the content, the 
teacher may wish to emphasize selection of material as a problem affecting both 
speakers and writers Students are impressed by the fact that the editors, after 
listemng to over five hundred hours of old broadcasts, selected one hundred hours 
to be retaped From this they chose the forty five minutes of "I Can Heir It Now’ 
The following has served as a skeletal guide for such a discussion 

What pnnciple of selechon in the chronically arranged events strengthens 
the unity? 

How does each event contribute to the climax of the total sequence’ 

What does the climax gam by Eisenhowers quiet manner in announcing the 
invasion? 


2 In Ae next replaying, students might turn their attention to the contnbubon 
which choice of irards, dramatization of events, and repetition of phrases male 
o e 0 a e ect The teacher asks appropriate questions to point out the means the 
narrator uses to bring the listener ‘ into’ the event 

” ’""“Ses. evole a mood 

' c' hxme, his shock of rumpled hair, his big gestur- 

scnbed?) Roosevelt, Churchill, and Eisenhower not de- 

Willkie-s Tioarse but wbrant voice ” (Why but, not imd») 

ivhich"TreThnmh”d ° touncmg off the echo chambers 

fte tuTd can ne T" “"'5 descried docks " (Murrow says 

, mund and eSj^' words call up both fte 

and*;/ ,jou lerT'^ ''^TmaTdiff"*’T'°'' 

served) ©rent purpose does each senes of phrases 


coLumcatioteT’ ’‘"''‘'■e'" f”*er elements of this particular 

Effect of length of sentences and uhi-ise, „ i. .u 
Effect of balanced sentences and phrases “"d ™od 

Samples of sarcasm, determinahon, esuherance etc 
Contrast in accents-Willkie s MiHv«s=.c» « ^ 

English, Murrow’s, shall we say culUvai^ITa Eastern, Churchill’s. 

EffecUvenessofvar,ety-pause.wXn T™’ 

It IS not implied that all these thiiigs of rate-to secure emphasis 

an> chss all at one time The recording has s classes or with 

ence as many as six times over a period of t?'^ ^ expen 

bihties Some classes have asked to have other 'Without exhausting its possi- 
eral times, without inter\ening comment to the recording phyed se%- 

communicabon they can discover for themselve^s p"" different aspects of the 
penods such as are descnbed above will convi 'vitliout further work, three 

listening alertly if thej wish to maluate accurat^l^ students of the need for 

y any complex commurucabon 
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U neahze that purposeful hstemne demands the abdity to assimdate 
the meanmg from various stmuh smultaneoushj 

Then show the film wit . Have ongmal interpretations been changed? 

“.—TwC“5.^ '■ 

the emotional effect weakened or “‘^“Sthened? V^y? ^ 

2. To show that v.->-hon « students are un- 

use any appropriate band of recording, answer any questions 

famthar After the "ecessary concenhate, as the 

*:Ld‘:r ;qd a^mn/on Tr 

trons ofea" “up^py. wvZ^Trh'aw" 

another D‘-“S poss.hle reamns they^^^ ™ 

hon?) »d“''”Vr„Wretrt oXhe^ determine the reasons Lack of 
S^cenVa3 Conte"\^^ foreign to interestsR Too few concrete suggestions from 

the language? „,„,ahzation in readmg, ask students to listen to a seleo- 

3 To stress the need for ,,, „f .peeific examples ex- 

tion written to he printed, on from New 

pressed in vivid *e images wluch the same words evoke m 

York Times. June 14, 1940- Compa e fte im g 

images aroused by the vivid images from one example misses 

4 Often a stu en w o ' When does such an omission matter’ If ten ex 

what immediately ^st to remember all’ Would such omissions be as 

Zy to"i^e Im readmg the editorial silently? Why? Such a discussion 

ts:“'t'‘callmg up of hits of mosaic lodged m the memory, is gov- 
"Ze" XedTe experience of two listeners, the more similar the 

Th::::?fm"rettrng"*fnm“:r already knoivn is essentially the same 

m listening and in reaing pp 

In readmg. we can stop to savor ^ 
the speaker lest we miss a point necessary 
■ Deedop auarenm of the siemficanoe of tone in commun, cation 

T n xAhiph voice quality and intonation are of particular im- 

Listenmg experiences language tone 

portance offer opportunities meaning, this understanding 

They can easily recognize the part i-oca* i f 

, ,.,11 1> W’nn^l «tal Fort and Opinion (Bobton, Ikath. 1945), P 10 

Reprinted in William R ooU, ti ai , ro«-» 
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can be used as a basis for helping them form the concept that language itself 
whether used m speaking or m wntmg, has its own distinctive tone 

Vocal Tone 

1 Start simply, m a brief discussion, feature the difference between statements 
and questions What in vocal tone tells the listener which is which? Is the difference 
always evident m the structure of die sentence? Discuss the meaning of “WeTl see 
you Sunday and ‘We’ll see you Sunday?” What causes the diflference? Discuss the 
signiBcance of tone in traming animals, and in a baby’s accurate interpretation of 
mood and intonation 

2 Experiments with a single sentence will help students discover how logical 
meanmg changes as different words are stressed An example-' I think he is a good 
workman ” 

I (but others may not) 
thmk (but I’m not sure) 
he (but I don’t know about his partner) 
is (he is proficient right now) 
good (but not outstanding) 
workman (I know nothing about him as a person) 
aloud s^dents to compose a sentence and be prepared to read it 

In thfi fnll ^^fal different meanings through emphasis on different words 
voc* tones 'nterpreting meanmg as conveyed by 

ovL”« “ '‘"S'" how emofonal 

MaT/ T '' ““ “ following 

iw~Pr“— 

I’d never grt hm fo Mkher tmged w,th scornful 


Clcatme, tm,mph-I knew I could 
swing It 

/C’J, Ktnlemcnl-Sally and I wilh hvo 
big wheelsl 


omusement— Bob will have a time for 
himself with stumbling Sal 
Anger— That square! How can Bob fall 
for her flattery? 

Regret, disappointment— I’d kept my 

Ac nn -iccer a 1 a mouth shut, he’d have asked me 

As an .assignment ask each student to i 

contexts, and prepare to say it m each co ^ ^ sentence appropriate for several 

discussion groiving out of such "veymg a different attitude each time The 

IS an important aspect of oral communicatioiT” ^^’^^ents to see that vocal tone 
Language Tone 

4 Explore language tone m commercials A«l- » i 
wath an obvious language tone, the followne sun.lJr * 

scrae as examples “ some now on television, wH 

\Vhat do we want for those we love best? n e 

hfe? . Take homo a case of Wondlr Brew “ ' °' 


„ tvonaer Urew 

Because she walks m beauty, because she is thn 
Dainty Razor ^ essence of spring 


Give her 
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No other contains XYZ 

Chemists have worked for years trying to bring you 

Ask students to find two examples of tone in commercials— one to which they respond 
favorably, the other, unfavorably They are to analyze each and to be ready to 
justify their choices 

5 Consider television skits satirizing or burlesquing ideas other television shows 
have presented seriously Illustrate the assignment by playing ‘ Green Christmas,” 
Stan Freberg*s burlesque on the commercialization of Christmas by advertisers 

6 Contrast different attitudes toward the same subject, to help students appreciate 
the importance of tone m literary works Comparison of Richard Armour’s light 
verses with the news items which inspired them makes a good beginning Read the 
news item and determine its tone, then read the verses noting how the tone changes 
Light Armour contains examples suitable for classroom presentation 

■ Realize how a communication passed orally from 
one person to another may change en route 

1 Give students an opportunity to see what is hkdy to happen when messages 
are relayed Write out a fairly difficult message and keep die copy for reference 
Divide the class by rows into two or three teams, let one student act as the captain 
of each Take the captains into the hall and let them listen to the message once 
Each captain whispers the message to a member of his team, who relays it to the 
next, this continues until all have heard it, the last member reports the message to 
the class Compare the final versions with each other and then with the original 
Which team has the most accurate reporters and listeners^ 

2 Use Spreading the News, by Lady Gregory This short play shows how a 
communication can be garbled as it is relayed from one person to another Trace die 
change m the original communication, notice how the words move further and 
further away from the reality they are supposed to represent Reasons? Improper 
listening habits? Deliberate exaggeration in order to tell a more interesting’ story? 
Malice? (If the Irish dialect makes this play too difficult for students m the English 
class, ask the drama teacher to make a tape recording or make a recording using 
volunteers ) 

3 The filmstnp Rumor Clmic has been used uath the above play to empha 
size the part preconceived ideas may play in our interpretations of what we see 
and hear, the film Whispers to show how false rumors may be deliberately 
planned and used 

To recognize interrelation of skills 
* Understand the three instruments of intake— 
listening listening and looking and reading 
Students are oriented to an aural visual world Listening cannot be divorced from 
the visual, nor cm reading If visual images are not given us, as they are m tele 
Vision and m motion pictures, we supply our own What are the advantages and 
limitations of each method? To stimulate student interest one teacher uses any one 
of three approaches, or a combination, depending upon the make up of the class 
1 The first approach considers difficulbes met and solutions tried in broadcast- 
ing Via different mediums This approach was first tried m a class where stu 
dents had recently seen one of the early silent movies In working with other 
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classes lacking such experience the teacher fount! the opposite approach starting 
with television equally effective Concentrating on each medium students were 
able to identify its limitations and to suggest ways m which they might be over 
come Such an introduction can bring out the following points 


Makers of silent motion pictures tried to compensate for the lack of dia 
logue by exaggerating facial expression and action what could not be told by 
pictures was flashed on the screen in print subtlety except for a few pantomimic 
artists was impossible 

When radio became a means of transmitting language the situation was re 
versed even competent authors writing foi the new medium were unsuccessful 
at first wilting for the eai they were forced to place primary emphasis on Ian 
guage that would help the listener visualize 

Synchronization of picture and speech taken for granted today, is the result 
of a series of experiments by those who recognize the importance of both the 
aural and visual elements in communication 


Granting that the simultaneous broadcasting of the visual and the aural represents 
a great refinement in the application of technical knowledge are we handicapped m 
any way by having the visual image presented to us’ What restriction does it place 
upon our imagination? 

presents a puzzle-a senes of questions to stimulate 
j students ten minules to consider the following ash 

ing them to jot down ideas that occur to them as they try to form a conclusion 


Consider a certain individual you know only that he prefers 
to sather than for watching television 

to avm/. >>“sed on the book 

to net based on a book that has moved him deeply 

to get the news from radio ralher than from television 
Give one reason which will explain all four preferences 

tolewLfo'r mout'nTr*' "-at this person does not like 

It seldom fails to mtngue'Them'' 1^0 *‘s ““'"se but 

teacher starts the discussion by "kine sturT^to V'’' “ satisfying answer the 
compared m each statement -^e Lson ivS 
and listening Have the two methods anvtfT?’*^ 

velop the Idea that both methods allow 4e rlni ““ '“““ssion can de 

tores ™ihout assistance or hmdranoe from an nuLde lrcT'' °'™ ““ 

about the ZrumZTol mtake“^?|e?ck? dmdlTh s'“‘="’“'s 

each one statement divides the class into groups giving 


Better listening better world » 

Books have to be read it is the nnlw r i 
.am The reader must sit down aluL a/d 1^“ 

“ Slogan of the Wisconsin Assoaalion for Better Karima j ex. i , xar 

consin «adio and Television Madison Wis 

»E M Forster As, cm of (he Now) ( N Y Harcoun Brace 1927) p 28 
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“In a lifetime one is lucky to meet six or seven people who know how to attend, 
the rest ha\e for the most part fidgety ears, . . . they seem afraid to lend 
their mind to another’s thought, as if it would come back bruised and bent " 

A word IS not letters on a page nor sound waves vibrating m the inner ear, it is 
a shape in the mind 

. . in the movies the camera not only sees for the audience, it selects what is 
to be seen and, m a way, pa>s attention for the audience ” 

“The listening ear implies humility, for it assumes a readiness to accept upsetting 
ideas The listening ear . also implies an eagerness for the participation of 
others, both m discussion and action ’’ ** 


Ask the groups to determine the meaning Is the statement completely true? Partially 
true^ Completely false? Think of specific examples to support your conclusion 
Follow with discussion to clarify meaning and to give students a chance to consider 
different points of view. 

■ Explore contrasts and similanttes among the three instruments of intake 

After stimulating interest in the problem by methods similar to those descnbed 
above, the teacher may proceed through discussion to point up the advantages and 
difficulties of each process of intake Students already have the information summa- 
nzed below, the teacher, by asking appropnate questions, bnngs it to the fore and 
helps the class organize it 


The listener The reader 

Contrasts 


Has to keep pace with the speaker 
Has no opportunity for rechecking ex- 
cept with recorded material 
Gets the meaning from vocal intona- 
tions as well as language 
May be influenced by audience reac- 
tion when listening takes place in 
groups 

May not have ready access to material 
he wants 

Is dependent on time, place, and a col- 
laborator 


Can proceed at his own rate 
Can review as often and to whatever 
degree is necessary 

Gets the meaning from language alone 

Can amve at his interpretation without 
help or hindnance from others 

Is permitted wider personal choice 

Is practically unrestricted 


StmtJanties 

Subiect ma«er— there may be no significant difference, although material for 
reading can be more complex Any subject can form the basis for either a 
listening or a reading experience 

Skil/s— almost every listening skill has its duplicate in a reading skill, we have 
to learn to transfer 
Process— essentially the same 


Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America (Boston, Utde, Brown, 3944), in the piperbound 
edition { Garden City, N Y , Doubleday Anchor), this quotabon appears on p 177 
** Gilbert Seldes, The Public Arts (N \ , Sunon tc Schuster, 19M), p 10 
^®CliarIes p Taft, 'Attuning the Listening Ear," in Edward P Aforgan, ed , This I 
uelint (NY, Simon & Schuster, 3952), p 177 
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Whit happens when we are absorbed in a book? Or m listening? Does a book 
for the reader exist on the printed page? Do any two individuals ever read exactly 
the same book? Is the knowledge or stimulation entirely in the communication? Do 
any two listeners ever receive exactly the same communication? The answers to such 
questions should lead to the conclusion that each reader creates his own book out of 
his inner needs and past experience, that each listener relates the communication 
to his experience, taking from it only what fits his needs of the moment 

Listener and Vietoer— After a realization of the part the picture m the mind plays 
m both listening and reading, students can more readily distinguish the two main 
areas in which the presentation of a ready made imige is an advantage 

In situations relating to the objective world where the listener’s image must be 
exact, for example, maps in newscasts dealing with areas which may be unfamiliar, 
diagrams in explanations of complex processes, sketch of a route to take in reach- 
ing a certain destination, etc 

In films, where the director organizes and unifies the experience for the viewer 
by forcing attention upon images m planned sequence 

An understanding of the similarities and contrasts among the instruments of intake 
should help students see the possibility of using skills acquired in one medium as a 
basis for gainmg skills in another For instance, m the unit ‘ Meeting a Crisis," the 
reading builds on the hstening experiences introduced m launching the unit 


To develop simple comprehension skills 

■ Listen to rememher partiadar items 

convereahonal simplest level requires remembering names and items for 

dT'r ‘7 "tat:" 

mg the mme ot rach cZtaWr’ S^ent” kT h™' k 

men using oral conversation and discussion 

to prepare a listening test for the class Evnl i reporter 

points for tesUng wisely or did he exnect th T'V*'’ *7 

tails’ Vary the procedure by dehyi„rfl,e fe,. ,, 

dents have difficulty recalling iteins L,lor7tI. “ '"P”' “ 7 

reporter, the listener, or with the qn^trls 

■ Listen to improoe vocahuJartj 

1 Before reading a selection or phvuur a - » 

are hkely to be unfamiliar, ask students to determi„t"th ‘ ^ * 

chea with dicbonary when necessary *'“■ “=‘““>8 trom the context, 

2 As they listen, ask students to list nil unfamdnr w„rn r , li 

the dicbonary for alternate meanmgs Reread the sele^ i volunteers consult 
termme whidi meaning best fits the context “sking students to de 
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3 Open class for a week with a sentence containing a word whose meaning can 
be determined from context, such as. He put off the job from day to day but finally 
had to pay the penalty for his procrastmation Ask one volunteer a day to prepare 
a similar sentence, add words to personal vocabulary hsts 

■ Listen to follow sequence of ideas 

1 Practice giving and followmg directions The teacher asks seventh-graders to 
hsten to directions for reaching his home "Go down Grove Street two blocks to 
57th Avenue, turn left, walk three blocks until you come to a brown wooden church, 
turn right and go one block to an oil station on the comer, turn left on Dover Street, 
my home, a green bungalow, is the third house from the comer ” Ask students to hst 
landmarks m order, analvze reasons for success or failure 

Discuss the need for clarity and specificity m giving and m listening to direc- 
tions Have you ever failed to reach a destination you have been assured you 
cannot miss? When anyone gives such directions, what assumption is he making? 
Ask pupils to wnte duections for reachmg their homes, workmg m pans, they listen 
to each other, trying to remember items in sequence and to determine in case of 
failure where the fault hes— ivith the sender or recener or both 

2 For practice m remembering steps in a process, use short talks or "how to” 
paragraphs read aloud Accustom students to being asked to recall mam pomts of a 
speech m order 

3 To help students recognize conversational leads, and provide continuity,*’ ask 
for volunteers— one each for as many groups as the size of the class demands, each 
volunteer is to prepare to relate an event he thmks will mterest the class As he 
speaks to his group, each member jots down ideas which could be appropriately 
introduced into a conversation on the subject These may be no more than a ques- 
tion, they may be something that has only a tenuous connection with the matter at 
hand, so long as an introductory remark can make the connection clenr For example, 
the narrator may be telling an incident concerning skin diving, the responses may 
vary from, "Isn't it dangerous®” to references to pictures m a magazme, to a spot 
on a recent television program, to other water sports, to the expense of needed 
equipment, and so on After the narrator has finished, each member tells how one 
of his ideas could be introduced 

After this trial run, repeat with a second group of volunteers In each group, 
after the prepared talk has been given, students converse, introducing their remarks 
into the conversation as smoothly as possible 

4 For further practice m conversational listeiung, play the game, “That Keminds 
Me” Ask students to prepare to tell an anecdote and to decide possible vvajs of 
introducing it into a conversation Place students in small groups, one member start- 
ing the conv’ersation The problem— to bridge the gap between <x>ntnbutions— de 
tnands careful listening 

• Listen to determine the mam idea 

Read a short news item, ask students to wTile appropriate headlines Read a hngcr 
news item, have students summarize it as a news flash Plan a senes of listening 
experiences based on paragraphs developed b> different metliods— specific details, 
examples, companson and contrast, ask students to devase appropriate titles 

** Sec the dcscriplions of rote pUvint!, pp 143-t4 446-47 
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To develop organizational skills 
■ Scn^c relationships m aural contexts 


Initially examples are read by the teacher, later \olunteers may prepare and read 
onginal material illustrating the principle inxoKed Twai minutes daily for a \seek 
show pupils they can tram themseKes to concentrate Start simply read only once 
recognition of relationships will be instantaneous if pupils are listening 

1 Among Items in a Itrt Ash students to detect irrelevancies among items belong 
ing for the most part in the same category sparrows thrushes WTcns robins 
nightingales bgers eagles Gradually increase the length of the lists and the 
number of irrele\ant items Otlier categories flowers trees fish sports vocations 
professions parts of an automobile 

To help students recognize coordination and subordination of items read a list 
of specifics include a general term applicable to all e g substitute birds for tigers 
m the above hst Gradually build the list to three or four categories with several items 
under each 


2 BctiLccn clauses Read complex sentences to the class omitting the conjunc- 
tions et students ^pply those that show appropnate relationships He could not 
go (until before although) he had bought his hcVet 

3 Between sentences in u pnssnge Ash students to supply the connecting Imb 
The Lord is iny Shepherd (therefore) I shall not want (for because) He mah 

wateTs^ pastures (and) He leadeth me beside the still 


the class^an"nim^^™^Il! secretary lists on the board all transibonal phrases 
well as ® finally m contrast-as 

dents croun those “''ords and phrases The teacher helps shi 

devices by speakers and"^ contrast etc and discusses the use of such 

■ D,«mgu,sf. si,hordm„le 

State them Ask^denb to d\ ““v.*”" ‘’“'"d " 

telop Reread asVmg students to listen r ^ P"™*® ‘'®' 

After prachce Math such specific aids shide P°‘"'^ 

points without help dents may be asked to determine the main 

2 Prepare a jumbled hst of ideas fan^ ii . j 

aloud the selection from uhreh the list is 'Ihslrafons used bv an author Bead 
nshng them to separate die nuun rde's "'Sf u"_i""' 
under the coirect headings and arranging ' 

he used seaeral times toe matenal 

■ inclusions ond rccogni e cimoeinionid nottcini j 

, ^ , . ‘'WMcu patterns of organuMtion 

1 Occasionally have student speaken stop befoTt. fVa t 

predict a log, eal one Analjze the reasomi for „ s^ ash hsteners to 

With record ngs success or failure Do the same 

2 Introduce articles which employ different mPtbrssr r i 

logv senes analysis sol„ho„-so toat stodents Mall 1,7“ toosT: 
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dr listentrr rrl fault? Wira a plan rfisaatn.bla? Dal the listener try to 
fit the speech to a formula the speaker did not use? 

■ Learn to dev, so a meamngtul structure for different forms of presentaUon 

Since sneakers frequently do not use eonvenbonal patterns of organization, ex 
neriences With both structured and unstructured presentations should be 
? v ciiiftpnf Thus m listening to lectures, speeches, and discussions, the 

iLtnVv^^lltaSe “e‘ •" the speech whether oudining or ncte- 

CiWlWSsuporting^^^^^^ 

feTL’^Lln^WarroutlineWv.thout help, start again with simple material and 

a limited amount of time m practice 

Through discussion, brmg out the followmg points 
Note taking calls mto play all the technique learned concerning organization 
discovermg speaker’s purpose, mam points, etc 
Competent note-takers 

strive and alert reaction, rather than on renting 

?;"rrrme7ot XWnl .o um n.ate„al. e g . they .ot doivn words to 

reflec3p™3tr7soW®W’p««bW 1^.3 ideas and help later recall 
make up their own scheme of abbreviaUng 
„ . 1 „1.,.1 .ntervicws. discussions. quesUon and answer penods 

For practice .j,at allorvs sUidents to be told the general plan 

after panels First, us -vamnle recordings and loosely structured magazine 

; "JS srztr^u*. „ .a.— h.,., 

televi^n panels .uuaUons must strucbire the idea for 

3 The listener m b sneaker, the more completely does he conrey the 

himself, the better o^S;}" Honeser the worth of the communication to the listener 

art,diWhW‘s;“orWamp.e. speaker and listener may disagree on die 

..-Ora, I.„guage’ s..gg«« .h^^^ 

eanlj b> dciWng plans tor i„eieases ahihty to dctcmiine llie design In longer 

talks of their classmates Such ptaetice Increases au 
and more complicated material 
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rele\’anc:> or the relabonship the parts ha\e to each other or to the Nxhole Compan 
sons of the \’anoxis structures students mahe of the same presentation uoll show the 
direct dependence of e\’aluation on the \^a^ the listener “sees the design of th" 
central idea ^\^lat reasons might a speaker ha\ e for dehberately tr> mg to confuse 
with a blurred design^ Discussion can stress the responsibilit\ of one who wishes 
to use language with mlegnh, to structure his commumcabon so as to gi\e it 
meaning and stabilit) 


To test the Internal consistency of a communication 

Much of the mformabon upon which we base opinions and decide upon acbon 
comes to us through the aural sense, help students deselop alertness to irrele\iincies 
and contradicbons withm the commumcabon 


■ Use sentences 


Read a hst of sentences, asking students to mark a numbered hst with if 
sentence makes sense, “O" if it does not In a group of sentences whose meaning 
is instantl> clear, mclude one or tw’o that are ambiguous contrari to life experience, 
or ludicrous because of malapropisms or faults constnicbons 
The father told his son that he would base to lease 
M e walked toward the setting sun our long shadows bobbmg before us 
He greeted me wath an angrs epitaph 

Dns-mg due west from Chicago, >tm can reach New 'iork m hs-o das-s 
Sssamming around the bend the land came m sight 
He told me an anhdotal stor> that made me roar \sath laughter 
I don t care for anesthebc dancmg 

In the distance I heard the crack of a nfle, I ducked as a bullet whizzed past mv 


The stats ssere so bright thej put out the sun 

Ifl as this do not svam students to looV for discrepnnaes Most of 

ri unmediatdj if Ihc list^cr is nfert The 

e^nenl 1 f ‘“‘“E m listening the role of past 

11^1 to nnpose”o^rou^^' 


■ Use para^^raplis 

students first to Intcn for the top,o s^en~ th ® 

chrf.tosee«hethcreachsenten^„^;" 

■ Use outlines ** 


TcU the class stm ssall read a skeletal ouilmn r,^ » . ii 

state the central idea all those that foUms w^rll 

central idea sentence Then gise tins ^1 

.f .V,.. j . I j t Usten to each sentence as I read, 

L s^t^itTh? nilcqua Cl5 dcsclopcd^to a paragraph, it ssall lend ssipport to 
the statement t^t gos ems the speech nurk plus .! not, „„rk aero " Then read each 
supporting sentence slowl), p%-mg a fc\s seconds for reflection 


«*See “Lojdcal ThinVing" pp 73-llS. 

•• Compirt 'fcUh speech plans in Chapter 9 "Oral Lanpuge " pp, 47-> 73. 
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I enjoy watching television 
I find several programs consistently entertaining 
1 especially like the sportscasts 
Repetition of the same advertisements becomes bonng 
Many old movies are sho\vn 
Our assemblies should be improved 
Often speakers cannot be heard 
The talent assembly was the best of the year 
We should have more student performers 
I didn’t like die talk on science 

C IS the best school m this vicinity 

It has an excellent basketball team 

Its building is modem 

Its classrooms have the latest equipment 

One outbne is sufficient for a lesson The exercise can be used repeatedly, die prob 
lems becoming more complex At this point students should not be concerned with 
the truth or falsity of the statements, neither should they confuse proof with support 
They should decide whether the supporting statements are coordinate, which, if 
any, should be deleted, and which, if any, could be revised to support the argument 
For each governing statement, they should consider what method of development 
IS required For example, the key word in the third outline is best, hence none of 
the statements is pertinent since support demands comparisons Let volunteers pre- 
pare similar listening tests 

To develop ability to evaluate critically 

■ Judge newscasts to find those that give the greatest return m 
coverage and accuracy for the time spent 

1 As a preliminary, take a poll of the class to see how many regularly listen to 
newscasts of fifteen minutes or longer, how many read daily papers, how many have 
a weekly news magazine m their homes Ask the secretary to keep a list of the exact 
news sources mentioned Have volunteers fist all newscasts at times available for 
student Iistemng Seek help from the promotion manager of the local paper, editors 
have been willing to supply a class set of daily papers to classes studying the news 

2 First listening experience Divide the newscasts among students, so that if 
possible, all are followed by several individuals Ask each student to keep bnef notes 
as a record of his listening for a week, he should attempt to list the news items, 
'vith a rough estimate of the amount of emphasis allotted each and the number of 
days it receives menbon A rating of 1 (low) to 5 (hi^) is sufficiently accurate 

Record of listening 

Dates. 

7/em 
A 
B 

i.' ■ 1 1 


Emphasis 

5 

3 


Days mentioned 
3 
1 


'\our name. 
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At the end of the week ask each student to insult a reliable news weekly and to 
star the items on his list of broadcast news items those which seem to have been 
considered important by the magazine editor Then divide the class into groups ac- 
cording to the newscasts followed Ask them to select the items from the newscasts 
that have received emphasis in the news weekly, to try to determine what principles 
seem to have guided the editors m their cdioice, and to prepare a report on their find 
mgs (These reports have sho\vn wide differences among newscasts, some havmg as 
fe%v as 9 items, others as many as 38 items included m weekly news magazines ) 
Discuss the findings, using such questions as 

What significance, if any, is there in discrepancies between the two sources^ 

Do any of the newscasts represented by conspicuously fewer items deserve com- 
mendation for more complete coverage within a limited area? 

Upon what basis do you think the editor of the weekly excluded events mentioned 
m the daily newscasts? 

Can any ne\vstasts be selected which seem to pay higher dividends for hstenmg 
time’ 


3 Second /isfcntng experience Let the class select as many newscasts as the 
students think are worthwhile Ask each student to follow two for a week, taking 
tardul notes only on those items that receive emphasis and comparing the treatment 
of the event wch day with that given in one daily paper How well do the accounts 
agree re oth true reports-i e , Does unemotional language predominate? Do 
Doth give Uie facts without comment? Does either source omit details needed to 
standing?^ overemphasize unimportant aspects? Are both needed for under- 

. ^®"®''^lDation of various broadcasts as to coverage and accuracy, encour- 
age students to select hvo newscasts for consistent listening 

■ commentates to become lam,har mth lead, ng commentators 

■' cammenlator bo rep 

group l>y sudiccol number of sludenb. rvrth some of the best th.nkors rn each 

I Discuss the role of tbe news commentator Use questions such as 
lion docs Ills function differ from that of Uie newscaster? 
ate ,ou any fasontes you listen to regularly? 

rteuUbemf'' ^-nientators for mtorpretabou of faots. what must we blow 

''rgu;;c”lt“:ts"ia?“ — =■ 

listener’ ^ background will be of interest to the 

What personal qualities should wc look for? 

Wlial do >ou know about >our favontes? 

mg mwu, the repu.abuu pipers for which 

pub,i*7l'„’;r,b': 
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forcgn countnes, the. expenenco w..h h^adcast nehvorhs, speo.al honors or 

awards, reputation among other broadcasts of these comment! 

Ash a second group <> .mportant .tenrs d.scussed 

rorl^rrfp;:^r:l& - -- -- —du.g-comprr.- 

niBcance with which the commentator if he could meet him 

for each, one quesbon he woul . bachground, ask students who hare Iis- 

After oral report on a com ' ® contribution Call on those uho 

re";”esZX""^ 

he speak with .authority on this subiect? 

. Recogmae the techniques o ne.cs eommentntor uses to insure immediete com- 
pre^iension of ?iferfll meaning 
1 Discuss what help the listener needs 

To understand facts ^ .-yc^ ,ecall a 

Identiflcabon- Senator ; ohaurman ol 

similar episode occurred ^ „„,,rrnnt ic ' 

Relationship- If _ ™ ;.ear“ ^ we have no confirmation '' 

Judicious repeUtion- We repeal 

To follow the line of reasoning 

‘His record seems to mdici^ 

•We should watch for these immediate effects 
‘ Now this does not mean ^ 

The only evidence we have is 

, J . 1 cten to three broadcasts of the assigned commentator, hsbng 
2 Ask students “ understanding facts and m following reason 

specific examples of help g'J® , students rate commentators on their 

mg After the discnsj.on of h 3 ^^ sufficent-almost aluajs. often, 

consistency m giving help, ro g & 
occasionally, never 

- , j 1 -fnr rhoosinz a reliable commentator 

■ Develop guide lines for cnoosiny 

^ ^ i_ c 1 form of such a tmide as it was developed in 

The following represents the final foOT ol snen gu 

one class over several ueeks of listening 

Judging the rel.ab.I.ly af a commentator 


Does he 

Deal principalR wa* events that 
deeply affect man> persons 
Present ideas matter of factb 

I Help llie listener think along wath 
him^ 


or does he 

Indulge in gossip trivialibes, sensation- 
alism^ 

Use them to pla\ upon fears special 
interests^ 

Confuse the listener b> strong empha- 
sis on every point’ 


v,i.en corvice independence, impartnlib , and ptwidmR 
-* Newspaper men stress pub „leats which should guide the press Quoted, to- 

pression for honest intelligent min Fnioylnc Radio and Tclcciswn (Madison, 

getherwithahstof highb S and Telivis.on 1952), p 11 

Misc. Wisconsin Assointion for Belter Ihitlio anu 
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Does he 

4 Show the relationship of facts, giv- 
ing sufficient evidence for the lis- 
tener to draw his own conclusion? 

5 Frankly admit he hasn’t all the an 
swers? 

6 Give specific sources? 

7 Present opposing viewpoints fairly? 

8 Use a sincere, straightforward tone^* 

In short, does he 

the truth as he 


or does he 

Merely make assertions, asking accept 
ance on the groimds that he’s in- 
variably right? 

Assume oracular powers? 

Inhmate possession of a private line to 
the all knowmg? 

Give only his own version of a story? 

Use an emotional one^ 


give the impression he is primarily interested in communicating 
sees it or in building himself up as a personality? 


To make critical listening habitual 
■ Develop a plon for (jsfcnmg throoghout the year 
Wifliout qoesbon, most of the mfoimation on which the majority of people base 

listening Even it only facts were 
mSnIl’l 1 '’'P ‘Pd”!- «>ates these facts more than any one 

hstmnc cXaZwf be helped to form the habit of 

the air Anv nli/g. informational and controversial matenal that comes over 
tice It must to be ° objective must encourage consistent prac 

Tno vmnt on^ u' “ —m of class time 

Peabody Award civen t ^ ^ described here Research on the history of the 
as the mspiralion for oL"Tser!es outstanding reporbng, served 

cross Sre of tjuestions tmm’t, i i.°^ alignments concerning individuals facing a 
of elass« "’® “"■®® ®”"' bove been used with various kinds 

broadcasts he wj folbw**reSrH ®°“''"oo‘ators whose 

and magazine arUcles The^clas^is .1 S'"™' ''stemng with newspaper 
set eml commentators The equivalent of groups, each concerned walh 
meebogs Each group meeb to name a sn'e^S " evaluative 

resentatnes of each group meet to rate ajj*^^ broadcast for commendabon, rep 
Tlie Peabody Award section of the 'b® month’s broadcasts 

tcnal perbnent to the important events in tl!' """ ““PPbed with ma 

the month At the end of the year afte ih favorite candidate of 

been chosen, teachers ha\e used culrnmnimc^ disUngmshed commentator has 
® activibes such as the foUowng 
A pincl of students rc«cw the hichlichK nf »i, 

ports oo the -looking backward" round, in. to "’“''®b"S *boir ro- 

Onc student is chosen to present the awrni . PP®?""8 "n md'O and tcleiision 

commentator "'bo acts as proxy for the 

Students wnte letters to the comraenlators, telline them r .c , 

examples of bmadcasts chosen to exemplrfy ,L n" I P/®'®®' S'”"® 
they choose the best letter to be sent to cad, P""®‘P'®" ®f SOod reporbng, 

2. Valor uoder Eire To judge how well indmduals stand „„ , 

i„g b> panelists, use broadcasts such as Urc current -m'™'',;;: ""d’-Se 
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He knows they *“ 

, ^...K to make a fieneral evaluabon of the performance 
Play the recording, ®tbd j, 5 ^uss,on. explore reasons why ratings aie 

of the person f a^stening guide similar to the 

favorable or unfavorable Develop wiu 

following 

Does (name of interviewee) 

support his asserbons with factsf 
use sound reasoning? 

state his opinions frankly? f„s,ng m commit herself? 

admifthe buth of Souropponers?”' 

Ontrwhr d^^he^t^a fLrahle or unfavorable impression? 

?ot down specifle examples to support your opinion v n *ev will 

11 each to choose one broadcast to which they w^ill 

Divide the class into small g P > ^ g|,oyt the year After the broadcast the 

listen, these broadcast -®3“'*,”aec.de on a composite rating (1 to 10) 
group meets to pool then op u„]Ieun board display which includes (if pos- 

for the performance, they prep of the facts brought out in the broad- 

sible) a picture of the finished hullebn board serves as sum 

cast, and the rabng given by the group 

mary of the work ss,ble to enhst the enthusiasm of all members. 

In those classes where ™enences for volunteer groups Even if only a 

such proiecls serve as rewar mg throughout the country form the habit 

few students from the majority jbg audience for radio and television 

of listening critically to ^ teners 

will gain a substantial number o 

■ Lrarn a jormula for qmck eoaluaturra 
1 Isolate a few basic essenbals. 

Find the mam idea 
Discard the irrelevant 

1 u„«« need as a single listening expenence, with groups 

*»Such a tape recording has nlso b various interviewers and to the person being 

assigned to pay particular attention Nvriting assignment 

interviewed, it could also be uscU as pi 
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Determine whether purpose is mainly to inform or to persuade 
Determine whether asserbons are mamly factual or judgmental 
Such streamlining of an intricate process cannot msure correct appraisal, but the 
habit of concentrating on a few essenbals does give a basis for approaching accurac) 
on the spur of the moment 

2 Pracbce evaluabng by formula Evaluate student talks m groups, talks before 
the class, speeches in assemblies, and communications received via radio and tele- 
vision 

3 Evaluate personal commumcabons Give students a week to select a segment 
of one pirbcular comersition to evaluate They meet in groups, trying to appraise 
^e strengths and weaknesses of the formula as an instrument for quick evaluabon 
Class discussion synthesizes results 


To omphoi.zo ihe inlerrelolion of forms of commooicalion 
■ Use audio visual material 

Informitioml sound films, recordings, and Wmstrips offer opportunity to stress 
lie 1 basic principles as need for organizational design, contrnu.^, selection of d,^ 
tills, use of supporting eianiples, symbolism, etc *• 

fil4 suited ''Titing There are a number of sound 

SuTcide of So ' K -The River." "The Loon’s NecUace,” and "Tlie 

twelfth graders w^as ^ supplementary English course for 

and vmbng Fill nf ^ « basis for discussion 

litic presentations-as sierra! thos'r™Img '''“™-'^“Sraph.es, historical and scien- 
c)et> ® posing problems perbnent to contemporary so 

six'shS'cimt'futeHir 

est Arc You’” and “The rnofl T « ^ as How to Judge Facts,” “How Hon- 

use of films m this 

Dr Carter" (Sim), "SeVwroden Ho’lln" "Sto'-J' 

coin” (film), “Paul Revere” (rt^TA ’ Public Life of Abraham Lin- 

“Thomas Jefferson” (film) *”8)» Johnny Appleseed" (filmstnp), and 

4 Suppl> background informafmn r . 

(film), "Introduction to Willnm “Master Will Shakespeare” 

(film), and two recordings concernmc > 1 ^^%^ (filmstrip), "Washington Irving 
Twain Tonight" * Twain— Splendid Legend” and “Mark 

5 Secure ncccssar> infonnation for parbcular «n,»c r j 

mag izincs, for example, the followine J ® spapers and 

“Ton and \our Newspaper" (filmslnDT “Newspaper Story” (film), 

and “Magazine Magic” (film) * World’s News” (filmstrip), 

6 Reinforce concepts 

•The Storj That Couldn’t Be Printed” ffilml-,,,,!. j . 
press * dividual integrity, freedom of the 

2*The \atloiuil Tape liccording Catalog (Dent of a j v, 
tetmth St . N \\ . \\ ashmgton 6. D C ) lists the * AudK>.\ isual Instruction. 1201 Six- 
tional orgintzalions, and sucgcsls mans rccorclincs selected by various cduca 

teaclicf nu> select an> program send a blank tape for teaching listening A 

nunimal eLirgc Tlic catalog abo lists state tape rvwrduig^hbmni'* ® 
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—Tot'' .deals that have msp-red 
•T^e”U of Freedom" (filmstnp)-*e *eme of freedom as an rnsprraUon 
“Amencr'ks Promrses” by Arch.bald MacLersh (records)-the necessity of 

- Fo.. (records,™ the 

■sfotsT—efLTes 12 of Lest We Forget (reeords)-mtereultural 
understanding 

■ Use Ihe aural method to aid itridng 

reso/1 vvifh nrooer vocal intonabons a list ot sen- 

to rndrcate on paper the number of sentences m each .tern 

T, J street with a many-colored balloon m his hand (0) 

frZif'Cv. « »»» « — " “ 

sX"* - - 'T'/ir f.r 

his father’s help, has built a higWy individualized jalopy (1) 

, .. j * 1 ,^ mfathnd throw the responsibility for reading on 

Mter students correcting it, enclose m brackets and num- 

them Use their own written » ^ ^ papers have been 

her consecutively the items you w»t di^da. to h- J 

returned, have the ^ tepetlhon. each student is to make a list indicating 

H the sentence is misread, ask fo p 

*e numher of „ “ed response so that they may check the 

for them any items which receivea a 

accuracy of their first „,sreading or who cannot hear their oivn vocal 

Have students who persist recorder (Often a responsible 

intonations vjzd their ^ rvnting assignment, those who do 

student can be placed \ ,3 „,r,ting, work with them indu.diiall>, 

not respond to mass teaching, while Uie class 

trying to help them hear what theyjead 

2 Help students form _t«r<: In the beginning, give students class 

effective device used by liandmg it m Somebmes they can do this 

hme to read their writing aloud 3 ,]„ 3 per the words to himself 

m pairs, at other bmes, in groups, s 

■ Integrate the commumeattee shlls 

, a ehnose a subject, decide upon Us various aspects 

Students, with lohcher guidm , h^^^ conducts discussions as the research pro- 
do the necessary ^ ^ student to select one aspect of the sub 

gresses After the final „ p.rrigrapli limit Tlie time limit 

ject as a basis for a composition vw evtraneoiis material and select 

has two advantages It gives practice in cumin g 

” See also Clnrtcr 11, Grammar and Usagi PP 5T5-,G 
** Sit. jip 428-33, 490 91 
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mg the appropriate, and it gives more time for attention to orgamzation and sen 
tence structure, since content is no problem 


To secure melivotion through exchange programs 

Teachers find that the exchange of tapes between classes in different schools or 
m the same school provides strong mobvation for improvement of communication 
The programs are planned, written, and spoken by students One idea is to have the 
students make arrangements with a school tiiat offers contrast with their o^vn— a 
class in a large city chooses one in a small town, one m the North chooses one m 
the South etc Classes m the two scdiools exchange a senes of tapes, acquainting 
each other with facets of life in their respective communities Subjects for the 
tapes are numerous, a few are 


Newscasts of school events 

News commentary on selected school problems 

Descriptions of extracurricular activities 

Descripliom of recreational opporhimhes offered .n the community 
Descriptions of community projects 
Unusual personalities of school or community 

A few of the many other possibihties are 


discuTsion ^ shidied the same literary work exchange tapes of i class 

III d“ou«.cn, erchange tapes 

by an appmpn«e 

^'of lnid“fre"ai.lL“' *“ 

round table disnu ^ duplicates form the nucleus of a 

table discussion, the discussion is recorded and tapes exchanged 

occur nfmos^dmly !rthe”daTs"rLm '**‘“'"8 

those needed for effectne sneakinir nnT'^ complementaiy to 

and WTitinc an inifcrr ® many are apphcable to reading 

ZoZ transfer from one area to 



tmtmn thronghont Uns chapter, frequent etal 

■” ■‘^‘«nng experiences is 

mg process Wl* t^ta teaching and the learn 

certain shills, a more eompreliJne Tatamn “'"’"j!™ n""" 

formal tests-botli those made by the teacher 1 1.’’" ”""8 Z 

lisjiers ^ acher and those available from pub- 

»» Tcaclim who think their students would be Inirr,^ t 
dents in foreifm countries nii> secure, at the nr«s<Ti> * ‘s exchanging tapes with stu- 
^e Intemaucmal Tape Exchange ProKct from Mn Rmh V ^ 

North Muskegon, Mich * * * Terry, 834 Ruddiman A'Ct 
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Teacher made tests Suppose a teacher wishes to check class improve- 
ment in abihty to recognize logical support of governing statements for ex- 
pository writing and speaking Ten items similar to those on p 203 ™ght be 
used as a diagnostic test before instruction, ten items which duplicate the 
problems might be used as a test after instruction, to measure growth 

Published tests Three standardized instruments are recommended 

Brown Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test (World Book Co, 
on-Hudson N Y , 1953 ) This test, available in two equated forms and designed 
for grades 9 13. provides an objective measure of five hstenmg skills immediate 
recall following direchons. recognizing transiUons, recognizing word meanings, 

auve Test Division. Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N J , 1957 Based on 
oral presentaUon by the teacher, these test simple comprehension, interpretafaon, 
evaluaUon, and application Divided into two secUons of 35 minutes each, avail- 
able for four levels-grades 4 6. 7-9, 10-12, 13-14 

Diagnostic Reading Tests (Committee on Diagnosbe Reading Tests 419 W 
119th St , New York 27. N Y ) Secbon II. Part 2 is an auditory test, designed to 
measure comprehension skills 


SELECTED READINGS 

Gertmde Elhff ‘ A Direct Approach to the Study of L.stemng ” English Journal Vol 
48 No 1 ’(Tanuary 1957) Describes an experiment in classroom hstenmg. the 
Ifs’cussionfc^dures should be helpful to teachers planning similar instnio- 

w. « 7 J rp 7 , „ i^t’s Leam to Look and Listen Madison, Wise , 

En,oymg Radio and on ^ ^ Television. 1952 Two inexpensive 

Wisconsin A^Se^bv aforSniSbou interested in securing better radio and 
pamphlets pubhshe 7 concisely, with many specific examples to illus- 
television programs j are outstandmg in the amount of help 

Siey gt: tSSl whtTeiS m encouraging students to develop stand- 
ards “"'P'^5.™''^™‘lhe'Most'of*SpSking-and-Listening Experiences ” Eng- 
"I'oTZrVof 46.®No 6 (September 

’Tistemng" lonmll of Education, Boston 
Olive S “3 Margaret J E y. ^ discussion of listening 

University, Vol 138 No 3 ^ec ^ 

sWls iviA ™8S«bons for teadung Nauonal Council of Teachers of 

Paul Witty Stndjesm h.st™"g ^^^ eIc- 

EngLi, rtiews and interprets experimental studies on hstenmg as a 
varof learning and gives many suggestions tor teaching 
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Reading with Comprehension 


Understanding a paragraph ts like solvmg a prohJem in mathe- 
njflfics It consists tn selecting the right elements of the sttua 
tion and putting them together m the right relations, and also 
tilth the right amount of weight or influence or force for 
each The mind ts assailed as it were by every word in the 
paragraph It must select, repress, soften, emphasize, corre 
late, and organize all under the influence of the right men 
ial set or purpose or demand 

—EDUARD L TUQRNnivr I 


PERSPECTIVE 

, print, says the British teacher when grade school 

ddren fad to understand the words they call out, often with glib perfection 
words nZfn" '■“‘’'"8 “ infinitel) more than sounding out 

\ohiri(r o n 1 *^^ c *5 indeed a very elaborate procedure, in 

robing a balance of many elements in ' 

proper relabons to each other 


i passage and their organization in the 


pro\ement As in all the arts of language, reading im 

Ne\ertheless Imrm T neh^ork of perception and learning 

toXd si understandable but hopeless yearning 

t ”, '“f 4 rt 

mg simphficauon to new problems' No u f n 

simple three or fir c step tccLnue r^ir ""''’ ^ instruction, no 

teaching reading 'iet sometimes people ^nh the exact recipe or 

tlie> rest their hopes on a reform of nh! '‘"’f fonn“’“' 

1 r .1 1 , plionics in the second srade a new ma 

it"z grUn^rrd 

after childhood ^ "<= still pluck petals long 

No panaceas are offered in this bool i r. . . 

tions difficult, nci.licr Uireats of hell nor hopes oTplradfe W d.em“ o 

»/ Edu„.o,.I rs.jcMopj 
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read beyond their limits Money, materials, and classes small enough for mdi- 
Mdual assistance could improve many inadequate situations, but our c ass- 
rooms are not located in Utopia The methods presented here will, therefore, 
mold formulas and golden Msions from the New Jerusalem However when 
the quest for simple answers is abandoned, many problems of comprehension 
do yield to instruction 

Impvoviug coiupi eliensioti 

In this chapter we are mainly concerned with helping pupils make hteral 
meaning from straightforward prose passages This level of comprehension 
precede® any independent voyages to the realms of gold 
take some stimulating literary excursions with a teacher-pilot at the hehn 
They mTy eL ventufe a few short trial runs by themselves, but any sustained 
solo voyages leading to a lasting association with literature must wait appren- 
UceslnpTreadmg comprehension It is tins apprenUceship with which we 
are concerned here 

- . ‘ Throuchout time and in all places, 

Demand for meaning emoyment-often for both at the 

people have read either or e g necessary for comprehension are 

same time Whatever f .7.he ultimate goal of all 

basic To understand, to ^ p ^^^rds, the relations among 

reading unprovement ® ,deas in a total structure of 

words in sentences, and ‘he hmra ^ unless 

prose or poetry must all h^alau ^ 

the learners vohtion is of ‘‘‘‘‘"S the pupil's skill is not in- 

of the learner, a teachers offorts 

creased How the will to understan ^ P 

usually do has been described by Adler 

, , I a ,rR readme a love letter, they read for all they are 

When they are in love and are g the 

worth They read every word ih ■ each part m terms of the 

margins, they read the whole m te -_,i„guity, to insinuation and implication, 

whole, they grow sensitive to contCT phrases, and the weight of sentences 

they perceive the color of words, the Then, if never before or after. 

They may even take the punctuation in 

they read , 

T, 1 matenals for improving reading in the 

Fortunately or unfortunately, th pnnciple is clear When 

schools cannot be a series “ jp understand is part of an instnic 

strong purpose with its attendan ^^hen indifference or per- 

tional situation, learning almost ^ meager Thus in reading, the com- 

lunctory efforts predominate, . j„(prmination to receive the writer's 

prehension problem centers on students 

„ i„r™.R(NT Sinioa&Stliustcr. 1910), p 11 
^ Mortimer J Adler, }low to Head 
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communication Everything teaches can do to create a demand for meaning 
will increase learnmg efficiency 


Two pillars of comprehension Beyond the critical factor of motivation 
comprehending communication— written or spoken— requires two basic skills 
Students themselves may be led to see that understanding tlie words and per 
cemng their patterns of relationship are the two mam pillars upon which 
comprehension rests These fundamentals discussed at length in the preced 
mg chapter on listening will not be elaborated here Reading and listemng 
both instruments of intake necessarily have elements in common (The reader 
will note too that many of the learning experiences suggested m these two 
complementary chapters are interchangeable only slight adaption in ma 
terial or method is needed to make them suitable for teaching either listening 
or reading ) The integrated program stressed throughout this text indicates 
that reading and listening should be so taught that students wull see their 
para ® ism ^d thus be helped in transferring to one area skills gamed m the 
ot er Wiether in listening or reading understanding words and their struc 
tural relationships is the basis for comprehension 


he “^**®‘* dimension The more subtle challenges of hterature 

Like all the fi ^ atnental skills of comprehending simple prose structures 
By t.a evpanence m others 

1", of words .t seels to eq.ress realms of 

for much of the <1 \ ° language Such uses of language account 

preh”nfhtl„ when they t^ to eon. 

training and imamtiatm* Tu'* * matter of fact statements Without 

hterature nor enter the “nderstand the special language of 

hterature are discussed eh ewhef skills required in reading 

point that basic clpJh^non ™ 

words and perceiving correct retai n pillars-understanding 

are built the deeper insights and , “n such basic comprehension 

P insights and keener perceptions that literature demands 

Problems unique to reading 

hteral meanings of worT'm v™o”s'" “P°" l<nowing the 

must also be able to distinguish between tS '“‘oner the reader 

and perceive the relaliun of each nart ®‘'‘' supportmg ideas 

Beyond he even more complex lands of ““oh to the whole 

what IS heard or read and judging its val,, ‘’’O '‘g^'fioance of 

problems ot comprehension speciBrally related 7 “™P'o However several 
temng require mspection in this chapter ° * reeding rather than to hs 

= See Chapter 6 Chapter 7 and the iin Is Macheth . j 
Icf The Consequences of Charac 
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Adapting rat© to purpose ond content Speed, tlie first of these prob- 
lems, IS a vanable the reader can control whereas the listener cannot To im- 
prove reading speed, the best approach proves to be an indirect one, through 
improving comprehension Except for a few able students who have fallen into 
habits of undue slowness, emphasis upon speed itself should usually be avoided 
Both natural and artificial methods have been used to improve rate and 
comprehension of reading, and a considerable amount of controversy con- 
tinues to surround their use Natural mctliods depend upon helping pupils 
through tlie use of reading reflecting their interests and through heightened 
awareness of ways to increase speed, in the process the learner competes with 
himself Mechanical methods depend upon external means They include tachis 
toscopes, films, accelerators, and other devices Using such devices, as the 
Controlled Reader, some teachers offer evidence of having produced improve- 
ment in both rate and comprehension * Mechanical aids frequently do prove 
to be good levers for motnating improvement, particularly does this seem 
true for boys with a deep interest in mechanisms But tsvo reservations about 
machines occur to many teachers Their expense scarcely seems justified when 
more boohs are needed in a school, and even more senous, they tend to over- 
simplify, in the pupils' minds, the real task of adjusting speed to the nature of 
the material and purpose in reading Competent readers adapt their speed and 
depth of attention to the nature of the material and their purpose in reading, 
whereas poor readers take in everything at the same rate and with the same 
exactitude or lack of it ® Teachers should, therefore, guide students to read 
along lines of personal interest and, choosing a range of reading materials, 
teach students to vary their speed 

Relating reading to interests ond needs When they sense a purpose in 
their reading and want very much to accomplish that purpose learners select 
more readily the meanings that hold the key to understanding To increase 
reading skill, therefore, teachers plan many reading expenences appealing to 
the pupil’s interests and needs ® Such reading is intended to bring about an 
efBcient fusion of reading skills, a fusion occurring most dramatically when a 
reader's demand for meaning is so intense lie can scarcely wait to read the 
next paragraph or turn the next page 

Linking reading to reality Some pupils tend to read as if words had no 
connection with reality, as if symbols were names ivithout mGanmgs In the 

* The Controlled Reader Educational laboratories Huntington N Y This machine pre 
sents reading materials of all levels of ddBculty and regulates the speed with which these 
materials appear before tlie mdividu^l reader 

® Paul Blommets and E F Lindquist, Rale of Comprehension of Readmg Its Measure 
inent and Its Relation to Comprehension Journal of EducaUoml Psychology, Vol 35 
No 8 ( November 1944 ) 

®A teacher need not underestimate the capadbes of youth students can be stretchexl 
toward the thouglits and experiences of malunty However ignoring the needs and inter 
€5ts of adolescents can be as unwise as determining subject matter solely on the basis of 
their present interests See Chapter 6, Literature Basic Approaches " 
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secondary school this verbalism often increases with the pressures to read 
more and to read it faster Methods to counteract verbalism depend very much 
upon the teacher and his perspective A judicious use of textboohs rather than 
a determination to cover them often helps Showing pupils how to make ap 
plications and grasp implications is another way to improve the comprehen 



Courtesy True The Man s Maga ne 
however has the 

bit f “ P'^P-l feel, absolutely free to say 

v.v.ug that pup.1 aod h.s dassutates are develop, ng reading consciences 

attention thau3:' tea" hers have bel,™?”® received so much 

oral reading’ Does it slow down a should we do anything about 

not difficulf Of conrse telchrsh^^ ^he answers are 

emphasis on silent comprehension crutS about oral reading The 

never intended to ehmiLte oral readinn '-Th 1'®'' j 'T 

rate of silent reading ,s an unfortunate f aloud might slow the 

of meffectnal practices m the pnmary d 

oral reading in groups Children who r^d T”'’ f 

meanmg-and those who hsten to their stumbhl ^ 
male poor gams in silent reading' ‘“'"hbng performances do indeed 

Oral reading is a valuable skill Leaminn tn » n i» 

substantially to comprehension m srlent r^adinVt thLlforTreTd" 

T Lull er C G Ibert The Effect on S lent Read ne nf A*f • « j 

ing Elenentanj ScJ ool Jotimal Xol 40 \o 8 ( Apnl 1940 ^"*^^ 
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learner can develop an "inner ear” He can become aware of the emphasis 
of italics, the tone of printed conversations, nuances of style, modifications of 
a mam idea, and interpolation of subsidiary related elements ® 

locating information in books and libraries The skills of using books 
and hbranes are often included in reading instruction Any assumption that 
most students will somehow "catch” this kind of knowledge is unwarranted 
Often the librarian will provide the actual lessons The teaclier will cooperate, 
planning the periods in the library and reinforcing the lessons with filmstnps, 
movies, and continued practice® For most pupils, the important knowledge 
to be gained is how titles are arranged in the card catalog, how books are 
arranged on the shelves, and how dicbonanes, encyclopedias, and any refer- 
ence books in the library may be found and used The Readers' Guide, World 
Almanac^ and atlases deserv'e special attention 

Whenever a textbook is introduced m a classroom, the teacher has an 
opportunity to show how skilled readers take advantage of its organization 
From time to time, the student needs to be reminded of the funcbon and use 
fulness of the title page, foreword, table of contents, chapter headmgs, glos- 
sary, and index The teacher should also point out the help to be gamed from 
format— significance of italics, different sizes of type to indicate parallelism 
and subordination, use of boldface, etc 

Thus the use of books and hbranes, like speed of silent or oral reading, 
constitutes a problem not found m hslenmg Although both reading and listen 
mg are receiving skills of communicabon, some aspects of teaching them differ 
because sound and print differ 


the teaching problem 

No effective program in reading can begin without a knowledge of stu- 
dent needs in reading Nor can any program produce results if hasty or im- 
promptu action mare the plans At least a year in advance, survey testing and 
diagnosis need to be started, preferably as an administrative acbon of the 
sdiool rather than by a teacher working alone Such an appraisal of the situa 
bon yields certain important clanficabons 

Four lands of readers >vill be identified average readers of average ability, 
reading approximately at their grade leieJ, acceJerited readers usually of average 
or better ibilitj , reading nbove grade level, retarded readers of av erage or better 
ability, reading below grade level, poor readers of less than average ability doing 
the best thej can 

* For an extcnsn e discussion of oral reading see * Literature Drama and Poetry, pp 
338-41 

® For a practical guide to library lessons see Jessie Bo>d Books, Lihrartcs, and loo 
(N ^ , Scribners 1949) 
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The tests and diagnosis show which students may be handled in the regular 
classes and which ones should be given special instruction, if at all possible De 
tails about such tests and diagnoses wU be descnbed more fully later in this 
chapter (pp 222 28, 251-55) 

This classification of readers points, m turn, to a benefit in counseling pupils 
and their parents Since reading cannot be viewed m isolahon but must be re 
laled to native ability, intelligence must be considered in the reading program 
Because true native abihty is very difficult to determine, several tests are better 
than one and caution in their interpretation is necessary, particularly with pupils 
from the least favored socio economic backgrounds However, if a low intelli- 
gence quotient is found m combination with poor reading ability, the knowledge 
helps the school to guide pupil and parents A child who does not have this one 
kind of ability— verbal ability— undoubtedly does have other kinds, without verbal 
ability, however, he is unlikely to find high school easy or college possible, and hiS 
plans for the future should take such factors into account This point of view accepts 
the broader definition of intelligence that Allison Davis proposes m Social Class 
Influences on Leammg,^® but does not minimize the importance of language power 
in secondary and higher education 

Finally, such testing and diagnosis will reveal that pupils at any single level of 
secondary school range from very low to exceptionally high reading ability 
Human variation bemg what it is, a grade spread of six or seven years-some 
times even more-should surprise only the naive Elementary school instruction 
cannot prevail over native ability nor completely nullify home background 
t urthermore, as children become older, individual differences become even greater, 

increase m range of mental age and individuals’ interaction 
with their unique environments 

pram oE knowledge about students’ needs in reading, a sound pro* 

gram to meet each local situation is entuely possible 

Sade n at r need to be faced Inasmuch as 

LdmgrirwiU bTver; r^t-l r"" “S'-’ •>*■= 

school will oulv moV * ““'E superior instruction in the elementary 

ulmz d on thl\ r will ever be or- 

ganized on he basis of reading level, if they were the starthng spread of 
chronological age would cause educational startung sp 

those resulting from age Erouninu T„ 

variability, sedcmg to bring S idfL T' 

6 dividual up to his maximum performance. 

In addition to native ability, other , j 

emotional maturity, the child s self concern «nri considered- social and 

» Reading comprehension and , ,«1 

both with verbal and non verbal fntelligrace m ih^r^ positively correlal^ 

Stroud, who tested 800 ninth grade students ® and James B 

Verbal and Non verbal, Journal of ErfucationaAt’!!® ProBciency and Intelligence Scores 
-Albson Davis, So«cl Class r ”' '' '“S* Tu 

Press 1955) If a students cumulative record Mass. Harvard U 

a cuMy deposed ho„e and be able team u, seaT'S Sue's'S IQ 
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1-1 1 1 TKic Minrent of teaching each individual to read in ac 

i “•'’"t; “t 

Z rZhers d.stmgmsh it from remed.al readmg. a tenn reserved for he 

help given pup reach This is a highly important distinction, 

.ndicates they slmuld he ah ‘ “/ro pll " stndenU o"f low naUve ahihty m 

whenit IS observed sdmou do 

remedial ^g^^died Developmental readmg is for all other 

';S-hr^anh aierage. or dull-who need help ivith the skills required for 
reading at their individual stage of deielopment 

Readmg programs vary depending upon the size of the 
school and tlie curriculum offered No single plan of ”8™- 
zahon can be offered as a perfect universal model, but the 

I 1 most desu-ahle IS one m which the entire school system pro 

Z, i TT readme skiffs for aU pupils from kindergarten to grade 

vidra mstruction > |o„ever the Enghsh teacher may he throivn upon 

Rvelve “ J^’room instruction to improve reading iviU 

"^SZolroUe^s maintammg a flesihle leammg situa- 
bon and diagnosing students needs 

maintaining a flexible LEARNING SITUATION 

wu iT, er nni flo all scliool progiam exists, the Enghsh teacher will find 
Wiether or not an all P organizabon is one of the more 

tliat a departure o reading in his own classroom By reducing 

effective and increasing the amount of bme for 

the amount of sing conferences, a teacher can often bnn a bde of 

guided study and “ limits of time and hhrary facih 

mounbng reading and capable ones as well With 

hes, help not only a difficult, he can improve 

.a, h. 

'".rr: tz 

jmply^mpleterejecbonofjimihn^^^^^^^^ 

latter land perpetu ^ gaj all forms of organizabon the 

most members of articular dangers Beneath the surface 

badibonal cl^sroom bared, slow learners lose heart, and 

efficieno, gffted P"P'’*^rta^“e facial masks Yet identical content and com 
dreamers '"'f® j*''™ j^antages IVhat is needed is a modificabon, not 

mon acbvities hare mimy better balance among tlie Ma>s of m 

a revolubon, >" ' f,„ih pupils uho most need help m reading- 

reT*:: tlbtroth- so gifL d.e> lose m.erest under confining 

oTganizing a more flexible classroom, accommodating individual patterns 
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of learning— these too have their dangers and require even more careful plan 
nmg than more traditional teaching In poorly planned classes group work and 
individual conferences collapse into ineffectiveness Obviously a first consider 
ation must be the standards of order and decorum necessary to flexible or 
ganization Elementary school teachers achieve these standards with children 
notably more active and far less aware of the purposes of instruction than are 
junior or senior high school students Typically the elementary teacher plans 
for three groups several times during a day and helps many individuals with 
reading problems This amount of group work is of course not recommended 
as a standard plan on the secondary level but here too the teaclier finds that 
with training in group processes efficient planning and attention to disci 
plme flexible organization proves to be equally possible and equally effective 


Using multiple materials Under such circumstances the teacher may 
use differentiated materials to advantage For instance one eighth grade class 
was orme into groups to read about youngsters whose experiences led them 
o mature responsibilities Little Britches for average readers Captains Cour 
ageous for superior readers Smugglers Island for poor readers Swiss Family 
fiofimjon and Motuifom Laurel for girls who disliked boys books Five pupils 
wv i individually books like Boy on Horseback 

Sent/^r" 1 of responsib.hty 

nTto f GaWorthys play Jushoe extended to read 

same toe / andbmgraph.es all bearing on the 

to many protoTof^upd'lar.Ilmn™^^^ '“’“‘T 

out an entue school year but .ts advanr"^ “alus.vely through 

and providing for individual diffe "'“Ses as a way of integrating content 
In the junior high to ml t 

Other Lnds WaZ ^tward’’?' T*'' Boys and Guls of 
high the units should usually be^more shan't' ^^tods In the senior 
Courage The Dimensions q. “sharply centered The Meaning of 
instruction is organized topically (toe ."''“if ''■"'a''®'' 

slower students to reading which is not^ T ^ ‘oacher is able to guide 
more able pupils but whidi is still relaterto ft ® u 

of this individualization of reading tiuouet.* 
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IS one of the unsettled issues of Amencan education Almost everyone reading 
this book has been m a college class or a conversabon where this topic has 
been discussed If English classes number twenty-five pupils or less, a teacher 
can accept any reasonable spread of reading abihty and adapt the curriculum 
to the situation However, as soon as classes increase beyond twenty-five, many 
teachers prefer abihty grouping, not because of any illusion that students will 
be markedly similar, but rather because time consuming e.xtreme cases of 
reading ability and disability need not be handled in the same class Any re- 
duction in the spread of reading ability helps somewhat in planning for all 
pupils 

Within a smgle class, grouping by reading abihty is enbrely possible and 
if certain qualifications are observed, very successful Reading abihty group- 
ing should be only one method of teaching, and frequent changes in group 
membership should provide variation withm that method Often these groups 
will study separate assignments, at other bmes weeks may go by without 
such group work Students with meager language facility should realize the 
teacher is as sincerely gratified over their limited progress as he is over more 
rapid progress in other groups Grouping witliin the class is a resilient method 
and, in the hands of an imaginabve teacher, one of the most effective in pro- 
viding for differences m the skill of reading 

Differentiating assignments Not always does a teacher have tune to 
design lessons and units that include such a variety of materials—nor should 
all instrucbon be differentiated to such a degree It is often possible to pro- 
vide for a range of reading abihties witbm the frame of a common assignment 
Just as the works of Shakespeare and Mark Twain elicit various levels of 
understanding, so also can many of the reading assignments a teacher pre- 
sents to the entire class Students with reflective powers and superior reading 
abihty may be challenged with more difficult problems while poor readers 
may at the same time be set to less complicated questions In one eighth grade 
class, the teacher assigned a story about a bo> and his prize steer At the 
close of the sloiy, the text included seven questions for study Before assigning 
the story for silent reading in the classroom, the teacher told his students they 
Mould read better if tliey uould concentrate on some one problem in tlie story. 
Consequently, there ucrc to be three groups in tlic class, each group uould 
be alert to a single problem On the board the tcaclicr UTote 

Q Grou;>— 'inrangcmcnts of events in Uic story Keep Intk of the order in uhich 
the events happen, answer questions 1. 4, and 7 

IX Croup— understanding characters Bo aWo to explain why the father and 
sister think and act as they do, answer questions 3, 6, and 7 

S Croup— main elnnctcr How docs the author make Johnny seem a n il 
person’ Answer questions 2, 3, and 7 

As the pupil\ liegan ihcir silent reading the teacher moved rimcklv riown Die 
aisles WTituig Q, li, or S hglith in pemcil on llir margins of tlieir It vts In gt n 
tral. lie* asMgtitxl to the* Q Group Ihovo pupils whose ri uhng ahihllt-v were 
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poor, the best readers received R assignments and the average, S classifica 
tions After the reading period, the answers were discussed orally, each group 
contributing to the questions suited to its powers and all grapphng \vith the 
important seventh question, which concerned a relationship between the story 
and life beyond the story 

By the same principle but on a more comprehensive scale, a teacher may 
plan for different levels of und^standing over longer periods of time and 
with more comphcated selections For instance, the conclusion to the study 
of Macbeth (p 411) is designed to accommodate a range of student abilities 
'vritten composition, students choose from a hst of topics 
which call upon understandings gained at different depths of penetration in 
reading the play 


1 student helpers Occasionally, insightful and able readers may 

e p 0 er pupi s m the class The teacher makes the same classroom reading 
assignment for everyone, but as soon as each of the selected helpers com 
Lltiom be receives from the teacher a set of duphcated study 

r of the room As other 

Poor readers arp i!l^’ u* personalities for good worhng solidanty 
IZ mobrthe ll T teachers Each group 

ent^Tcfafto *0 per.od the teacher aslS the 

guides If this method is not ov«used“ th from the study 

penor readers and they as well as^t’ of exploiting su 

experience ‘ “ *“"0 whom they help, profit from the 


Using teaching machines Tr. i. i 

been purchased, individual students teaching machines have 

proceeding at their own rate The n ^ O" oomprehension problems, 
to present problems in readme m si, Ob'" ' outronic machines make it possible 
ceeds step by step m the learainn task 3 P™' 

material until he has mastered all ih cannot go on to more difficult 

apphcation At each step in the leamiL"^“'”'*“‘!: oomprehension or 

edge of results so he will not ctmt,™ Psoras he is given immediate knowl- 
“unue in confusion 

These various patterns of orgamzahnn f n , , 
activities such as those presented m the o ” “oxibdity accommodate easily 
pp 234-50 A teacher may select for foaming Experiences on 

needed by the least able readers In the co ^overal reading skills most 
Uon, or group work, the teacher may stress ° ussignments, unit mstruc 
them only to those who need them and relatiL°th Poo'^ontmg 

of reading, whether ™thm school or rviihout Th ™ o°"oems 

weaving back and forth between the larger whole always one of 

h noie— the activity, unit, or les 
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cnn and the soeciBe skill on which the pupils’ attention is to be temporarUy 
r^s^d A teS shLld not be fearful of stopping the larger activity to im- 
prove fhc skill, a process much like stopping basketball scrimmage long enoug 

to concenbate ^ if his school has 

studie^d^rreading problem and 

Tcf a“Slt rofaTakble. be must select those skills which appear to have 
the highest priority for his class. 

diagnosing students’ needs 

Whatever method he employs to provide for differences, the teacher 
j* pxistins in classes in order to or- 

needs to know the reading ability varies 

ganize instruebon ,.j - materials^and differenUated assign- 

widely. an PO-'^le solution. Other 

meats such as has been de cribed „,dcrs, third 

classes P^"‘ of thirty-Lo average and good readers-and in a 

grade, at best, in th m-qde class in which to place them; five 

small school with no other tent supposedly average and grouped 

gifted and nine P-r -ders m a cl^s supposedty^^ g 

uXrrri'Ibility. HOW is the ‘-her to Wf Before sailing off in what 

may be a ivrong ^“ed reading^ achievement testing programs 

valuable data. If there are no 
exist, cumulative folders provi , , teacher uill need to plan some 

recordsorif they tell nodung abouma^^^^ P^ 

strategy for “"f moJe accurately the level of 

rding « and ‘iung to locate the particular disabilities impairing read- 
ing cfiiciency. 

e . 11 c,,rvev testing gives the teacher some idea of the rc.iding 

Survey testing Surv ° ^dngboard for the later study of as many 

nbilityofallhisstudentsandfom . sp 6 appraisal, eitl.er standardized or 
individuals as time permits. For tins iniiiai 1 1 

teacher-made tesb mepossibla ad.ievement 

stamlardi^d f chapter sliould be examined. In 

tests such as those listed at Ui ^ someone 

making a selection, teachers nm ^ 

with cxpcricnco-somcone in h 'jin.^nons xaiy in this respect; larger 

st.-,te department of education ^ 

schimls have „.e teachers knowicilge or his contacU with 

smaller scIimIs must p ,imc to examine a niimlier of survey 

re;rn“t::!rmat:;“hrr^^^^ 

the teacher. 
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Standardized reading tests do not tell anything about a pupil’s interest in 
reading or his disposition to read outside the classroom, nor do they measure 
all the critical and appreciational skills needed for reading literature But when 
administered carefully and interpreted sensibly, these objective measuring m 
struments do improve upon rough estimates, and their norms provide compari 
sons with larger numbers of pupils throughout the nation However, it is well 
to remember that national norms do not provide all the answers one wshes 
A school in a slum area cannot usually expect to equal the performance of 
children in favored socio economic circumstances, a wealthy suburb may be 
above the national mean without occupying the position its pupils should 
and could reach Because national norms are not the only standards to guide 
teac ers many school systems keep their own local norms on these standard 
ized tests Recorded over a period of several years, such norms enable a teacher 
to know how his pupils perform in relation to the local junior or senior high 
school population 


Teacher made tests The teacher may prefer-or lacbng funds, Bnd it 
cessaty o gauge the reading situation through informal testing Drawing 
ov^ the constructs questions 

ulbe onn?®.'? The art of questioning may 

lished material Icachers skills, but he may study models in pub 

usmgthTSara ^ few%elected pupils 

group^^pupds — r.:^rr„drbrgw^^^^^^^^^ 
teacher tSusrirhX'upttm"^ 

reading abihty Numerous surveys 0^"!^^^ ''T ’“®’' 

the same spread of achievemenl^anH I a . ® !" “ country repeat 

to improve their skUls of readme at fh conclusion Pupils need 

oi™ rate The evidence ZlZHIlZZ'' T’v ' '^-clopment and at their 
at the same grade level still vary rvidelv i In P’‘'“ 

culties ” Although the teacher mav not h *® 

than a few students m each class Hi#. retest and diagnose more 

in need of further study The nrat t testing will help him choose those 

individuals and the locating of partiZar XZlmf 


Retesting individuals In a further a 1 
poorly, the student’s cooperation should kaf ° . reasons a student reads 
being attempted but it is enough that he real 
hsh the level of difficulty” he can handle best°F^° 

couragmg to be told he is reading at the fourth „ “ ** 

* graae, a term associated with 

1 Constance McCullough ^\hals Behind the 
Vol 50 No 1 (January 1953) Scored Elementary English 
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rr s: ;::r = 

SLttre;e\eT— 

nate class.acat.on fewer matenals are not 

vast amount o con jj^prove the pupil’s attitude and to avoid unneces- 

laheledas to^adele^l^T importance of 

sary threats to P^ ^ exammation, you would not 

tirsleadZhyholdin^^^ 

cry r Cfind them so I can prescribe the right 

""tneeriniving to devise one’s oiwi means of individual retesting need 
^ ( r^sm-pt- The famibanty gained from developing such ma 

be no occasion for gr -i,ts hunches, and certainties occur which 

terials has distinct advan ag , . \ For instance, the teacher 

might hecomehteed hy more re^ 

mav plan an assignment o o py^^^ measured low m the general 

m one part of the room with ,p„a]s ^„th the grade level of reading 

testing program For them he J Lahoratory- be 

ginnmgivith the easiest comprehensmn 

on to the next dilBcu y which the pupil reads comfortably 

questions The ‘^acher locates die level at which^^^ p 

with genuine and below the level located 

including some “ Jt Reading Laboratory are 

Other useful matenahs™^ ^ 3,„yp„w p„ii th^ 

increasingly available The ^ 

Gates Fcardori rac paragraphs ranging from grades one to 

ora reading p^j.ag Paragraphs^ In using tins test, 

eight IS Grays Oie paragraphs and to select the one 

a'fcw ,uf Mote scllcfd fassago Although the estimate finally secured 

e. ^ »r>A u«™icc E Lcnry reported a stud> of 1,690 adults 
■■In 1035 William S Gia) and D profinmno in reading equal In the normal 

wluch rcvc’ilcd a mc’rn srore of * sc\cntl» pracle What Males a Bool Bead- 

e-^pectition of pupils m the cifil*^*" loisi o 77 In 1950, Cray reported a htcr study 
able (Chicago, U of Chicago ^ 5,js country still rtncls below the ninth grade 

showing that half of the adult JWFU functionalK illiterate, that is, unable 

lc\tl Of this number, '"ij J. Beading. Part II of the Fift> fifth \caTl>ook of the 

to read at the fifth (Oiicago. U of Chicago Press. 1030). p 52 

National Socicts for 1 ^'f Stud> .^^j,\ncnltoncd, from Science RescarJi Associates. 

“ Asailablc, as arc all other b»A niaici»a» 

57 West Grand An e. Chicago W lU v 

*• AN’nilable oilumbii UmNcnit> 

\^^rdam'.!;rrrcJre;^:^:d.« IS,-, rm me lid nn p 353 
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in this manner may need to be supplemented, it does offer a useful initial 
appraisal 

Where materials designed specifically for testing are not available, the 
pupils’ level of ability can still be determined through the use of short selec- 
tions m basic and supplementary readers from the elementary schools Teach- 
ers, having no access to elementary readers or fearing adverse reactions from 
pupils who might surmise the source of the material, use short books for 
which the reading level is known The Sea Hunt and Treasure Under the 
Sea, for instance, are books in the Deep-Sea Adventure Senes with a second 
grade level of difficulty The Cowboy Sam Senes reaches down to the pnmary 
level Other titles in the same or similar series may be selected for third, fourth, 
and higher grades 


Whatever materials are used, the teacher asks the pupil to read until his 
frustration or loss of comprehension is apparent If he is reading aloud, 
the teacher asks questions at the close of each selection to determine whether 
t e pupil IS comprehending or merely “barking at print ” If he is reading 
silently, the questioning may, of course, be either oral or written The number 
of selections used, the number of occasions the student is tested, and the extent 
ot questioning depend upon the teacher’s time and the number of pupils he 
reels he can help 

diagnoses should be tentative Obviously, the teacher would like 
problems as much information as possible However, 
descriliP^ pressure o time, this ideal can be only approximated, what we have 
described is practicable rather than complete 


underlvmff diwbiliHes Locating the specific reading difficulties 

Sh teaZ ^ again, the 

Llf or Sahtai without expert 

S a few foils'"" — 1° ^^1-* 

of help, and begin a 

above he must mo ^ ^^^blems Using materials similar to those described 
above, he must provide some means of recording h.s observations 

diagnosis and ask him to rSl aloud anTthlT T 

they fill out this sheet to the best of r, ? ’ 

their ability When the reading can 
If these materials are too difficult the teant- 
students below second grade readme level mn iwT simpler ones For instance, 

nize the 220 words m the Dalch Sight Vocahtib,^. r° J ^ability to recog 

Champaign 111 ) Some teachers type speCial*^eit^ Uolch, Garrard Press, 

words are easy ^ hnef sentences in which all the 

A list of these materials is available in nnni t?j 
"B ooklist for Remedial Reading,’ Elemental Warren Johnson, 

the enhre issue of Journal of Education December 1 Q=?’/ v°i ® ^’^ctober 1958), and 

of die issue IS High Interit-Low VocabulS^admn 

by Helen Blair Sullivan and Lorraine E To^n ^ Selected Booklist, 

Books for Slow Readers, Amencan Library Assn , Chicago, Selecting 
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be taped, repeated listening has revealed weaknesses not noticed in the initial 
observation Later, on the basis of what has been gleaned from several diag- 
nostic sessions, the teacher makes tentative plans for helping the pupil These 
check sheets show that poor reading is almost always a result of multiple causes 
Single causation and simple solutions, apparently, have nothing to do with 
reading 

SHORT DIAGNOSTIC GUIDE 
Based on oral and silent reading sessions 

Name Date_ 

Word attack and word analysis Does use Does not use Comment or example 

Context clues 
Vowels and vowel combi- 
nations 
Consonants 

Blending (fl , br , -tch, etc ) 

Guessing 
Use of syllables 

Knows Does not know Knows partly Comment 

Letter names and sounds 
Prefixes, suffixes, roots 
Sight vocabulary (Use about 
200 words like boy, home, 
see, etc ) 

Problems Difficulty No Difficulty Comment 

Repeats words 

Reverses words, substitutes or 
omits words, becomes con- 
fused 

Reverses letters, confuses, sub- 
stitutes, or omits letters 
Does not tbink of whole sen- 
tence meaning N\hile read- 
ing (voice betrays Vord 
calling**) 

Cannot handle three syllable 
Words 

Docs not isolate and recognize 
units of thought (plirascs, 
clauses, sentences), does not 
use punctuation 
Vocalizes, mo%cs lips, during 
silent rending 

Reads too fast for comprehen- 
sion 

Vcr> sloxN rate 
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Eye movement 

Finger pointing and/or head 
movements 

Oftim 

Sometimes Rarelv 

Eye voice span 

Satisfactory_ 

TTnsa hcfanfnr^/ 

Loses nlace 

Often 

Sometimes TIarelv 

Voice problems 

Speech defects 

Sounds 


Enunciation 
\ Dice control 

Sattsfacloiy_ 

Salisfactory_ 

Unsatisfactory — 

TTnsnhcfar'forv 

Eyes (Is there a recent test 
showing normal v sion^) 
Hearing (If audiometer test 
mg is not available try 
speaking to pupil m a low 
voice ) 




Any indication of emotional 
difficulties or poor social 
adjustment 

Intelligence Quotients * 

particularly helpW^^ Scores on the Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence Scale are 

nosll°nrJhZ°T^\ diagnosis in schools where money is available the Diag 
measures more * l, ^ ■'ecommended The survey section 

lone enouch fn l Paragraphs It presents some material that continues 
tlsl ins ato ” T “f “d to encounter rela 

and social scienoo ^ material from texts in literature science 

"hose nd H ll ° P™'""''’ ‘’^tailed study of individuals 

T l eTast of thes '’’'o Moores on the general survey 

ptg aph ane ^oth in oral reading of 

rnTthaTscard^^^^^^ Stode m ddHculty and in silent read 

mental techniques Teaeherri'X«te?°"'“ '^"*‘OOf°n “"d other funds 
of mdiMcUnl reading might ash their schL'T™"? 

noslic tests for cnluatiie trial On Purchase several of these diag 

candecKleuhethcrcrno^h;seWa:d " “ ““uf 

for his purposes ® ^ somewhat expensive aids are feasible 

Sir 'ssr“r r 

da> mas be responsible for an erroneous ' “ny o"® 

sessions oier a penod of time no, onTy Tn"":'™ 

discournging pupils at the beginning of the school vear “ ''r' T ven 

less competent tlian tlic> are ^ ^ making tliem feel ev 

Although the methods described here lack t],r> i. r t i i « 

nosis they will help teachers locate the reading lesels nnl pTohlems oTpu'pds 
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m distress Skill to do will come «.th doing and if a little knosyledge is a 
dangerous thing, the teaehcr can comfort himself with Huxleys reaction, 

• Where IS the man who has so much knowledge as to be out of danger^ 

READING IN ALL SUBJECTS 

English teachers need to be wary of the assumption that improvement of 
readmg IS the sole responsibility of the English department ’To be sure, general 
reading ability and achievement in subjects like science and social studies are 
potively relamd, men when intelligence is constant - But this does not imply 
d, at teachers m subjects other than English may relax responsibility for teach 
mg reading Reading in the various disciplines requires more than general 

''“‘'Tlmtsue^s not one of saving time and effort for English teachers but 
rather one of placing readmg instruction where it will be naost effective The 
nature of reading content heavily influences the way students must read, thus, 
the various reading skills require different emphases m different subji^ects From 
research we know that competent readers learn readily 
readmg to varied levels of difficulty and that in certain fields 
Ithemlcs, students who slow down and read carefully are higher achievers 
ii, lU Vin not Soecific reading instruction in each subject is therefore 
“tflde^rL to^pply general reading skills to the requirements of 

“a ntmg a Sol wide reading program is a complex strategy In ap 
, g f ^ teachers must be tactful, it is easy to antago 

mzrtey mstr^cLs of science or homemaking by seeming to imply that they 
nize Busy ms m resnonsibihties However, when signs of interest are 

Tted C^“ gues may be encouraged to consider vvhat might be done about 
noteo coue ^ teachers of English may recommend that 

the reading vocabulary not included in the first 5 000 

all teachers check tneir lui r j i c ,1 tn frp 

words of the Thorndike and Lorge list of words ^ m 

quenev of use A dart in home economics is very different from a dart in 
Xsical education, simple words like source and correspond trouble many 

readers in Ltory bisect and integer often remain vague in the -"'nds “f pupils 
reaaers m nisto y Teachers who take time to establish \ocabu 

having difficulty m mathematics leacueis wi 

. cs J.r rvf »liP Relationships among Vanous Types of Reading 
-’1 Esther J Swenson A Study ^ journal of Educational Research Vo! 36 No 2 
Scores on General and Science Maleri Certain Relationships between General 

(October 1942) A Sterl Artley f-nmrjrehension in a Specific Subject matter Area 
Reading Comprehension and q (February 1944) William E Young 

Journal of Educational Studies EducaUon Vol 62 No 1 (September 

Recent Research on Reading m the Soaal atuaies 

1941) , Comprehension of Reading Its Measurement and 

“Biommers and i ^ Educational Psychology Vol 35 No 8(^o^cm 

Its Relation to Comprehension I ^ j Achievement Teachers College Contribu 

her 1944) Ea-o Bond E<^oding and Atntn ^ 

lions to Education No 756 (N ' B ord Book of 30000 B ords (M 

“^E L Thorndike and I University 1944) 

Teachers College Bureau of Publications Columbia Unuersit) / 
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lary pertinent to their own subject fields reap a harvest of greater satisfaction 
and pupil achievement 

Inservice education enrolhng one or more teachers from different depart 
ments has some advantages, involvement of the entire staff secures even better 
results Some secondary schools have featured reading instruction in meetings 
and bulletins, with many apphcations to classroom instruction and evaluation 
Some of these programs have lasted for a year, others even longer. Librarians 
have often aided teachers in encouragmg students to extend their reading in 
special subject fields The Wonderful World of Mathematics might be recom- 
mended by the teacher of general mathematics, Lou Gehrig, A Quiet Hero, by 
the coach, Blueberry Muffin or Linda Takes Over, for some non gifted home- 
making student, and No Other White Men, a carefully documented account of 
the American past, for some interested seventh grade pupil 

Where the entire faculty is not yet ready for a school-wide readmg pro- 
gram, English teachers may sometimes take the initiative in discussing the 
matter ^vlth administrators In one district, the administrators of the secondary 
schools organized a series of meetings devoted to reading At the first session, 

one teacher discussed readmg in the content fields and passed out this state- 
ment ^ 


Every Teacher Teaches Reading 
You are already teaching readmg 

thf tiSe 'th.' Hw''" textbooks m your class by discussing 

the mle. the table of contents, the subject headings, and the index Do you do 

ability study part of the hour to analyze various levels of reading 

your dass Do'yoTdo for most of the students m 

guidJ questions to Srt’the stoSs" *"d 

tent Do you do this? understanding of the subject matter con- 

analyze, or i-cad fo°detmls ^o^ou do tti T 

:l ^u rrtod“„^~rr‘ 

rmportant from the unimportant Do you do ™ ' “““ 
if you encourage students to read aboi.» > ^ i. 
reading Do >ou do this? subject for their leisure time 


The following year all secondary teachers ,n j r. j A 

the reading problem in a series of ratings Lrsts oF Coirnty considered 
ing methods for e.rcli subject were detelMed and 

three pamphlets ® teachers read these 


*« Hemphill Rcid, “Ability as a Factor in SoUlng Problem 
in EducaUon Series, Abstracts of Doctoral Dmcrtolton, 
(LawTcncc, Kansas, U of Kansas Publications, 1911), 


s in Algebra,” in Kansas Studie* 
in Education. Vol 2, No 6 
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r,vc Steps to needme Success m Sccnca Soaal Studies, aud Mathematics 

‘"re « La,. na— . vc to. 

^ «“>*• 
Edurc.reWolL Dept. Educauen Office Bullct.n 1957, No 10. Wash.ng- 
ton, DC , ,,1 

T„„ „ -,= » ;“t 'z.t'sJrrS 

rr™" « ii^rru .. ... ». ■»»»- 

program 

READING IN SPECIAL CLASSES 

_ 1 nc well as they can be expected to read, gifted pupils 

H IT °"'t'toThrrealms of gold, reluctant readers linking reading with all that 
indifferent to the realms 0 go ^ inadequate skills do not 

IS repulsive about ^ emotional, physical, or social 

match their goo reading problem becomes more than an individ- 

problems-not in q y j t than classroom modification, 

ual teacher can so e Some 

IS demanded Wha j for developmental or recreational read- 

™irrvdopml"l Aey are expected to play a major role in deciding 

school pohey on °rt'Sss"Jare'part of a coherent plan for the entire 
Unless special re g P students, their sue 

school, they seldom ^ ^ l.,,ely to justify their existence 

cess IS almost aW doubdu They^^^^ 
whenever their add-on to th 

If they are considered dump g g ^ P “remedied pupils 

the strategy fails If, af‘a^ like those which contributed heavily to 

return to inflexible alas^oa™ * 

their reading misfortunes, the gy question Do the students 

can usually be determmed ^y ans^^ be bomeP 

in these classes view them as an opp / 

. . . Most noor readers require, before anytlung else, a 

Attitude important ^o P discouraged, they have learned to 

primary mvision ” ° /nher mgenious substitutes for reading or att. 

protect their egos by a^aP^"® P h ^bey don't need to read 

tudes of indifference N°‘ ^ of reading necessary in typical vocat.ons- 
Special teachers keep a handy t^_ j, censes, the state vehicle code, and 
signs, questions ^ public buildings All people in our 

notices of general ™P°” ® „„„,re reasonable reading competence m their 

highly organized civilization require reason 
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profession, to say nothing of their need as citizens or as individuals seeking 
the good life and avoiding exploitation by unscrupulous persons 

Every outwardly defiant non reader needs the support of a teacher who 
believes in his abihty to learn to read with reasonable competence, a teacher 
who is sincerely willing to help him However, priority hsts of patients are often 
necessary, based on considerations of greatest need and greatest response to 
therapy Like one of Dickens’ characters, the teacher who accomplishes any- 
thing in reading must have affection beaming m one eye and calculation shining 
out of the other 


Laboratory for retarded readers For those students who can profit from 
remedial instruction, one approach is a reading laboratory, a room fitted with a 
number of varied practice areas 

At one table, many word games, phrase cards, phonic wheels, and sight-word 
cards 

At another table, the SRA Reading Laboratory with its selections varied m 
difficulty and its keys to the comprehension questions 

In several booths accelerators « (the one reading machine a school with limited 
funds might consider) and Controlled Reader, if funds permit 
disc^ recorder and several audographs ** ready with plastic 

Pm XV rLtl.''' ">e SRA Better Readmg Booh, and the Goter 

PMrdon Practtce Exermer m Read,ng slacked npon a desk ready to be passed 

SUrSerf Hot Rod,-’ Reeders Digest 

fla°"-tnd'to''«s'!<t Heloctant Reader and Bool 

one 'hundred appealing bo*? rvilh ’'“'J ■*'■‘>0' nf a‘ 

Rtter Ranch to The Fearl «ilorful covers-ranging from the simple 

hclpmg^rem ca^“’oul‘rf 8™“?^ ‘o mdiv, duals, 

son^e daysftc eXrlt wf of the penod On 
Others, indiMduals and groups uorkT lir'' common, on 

days the teacher reads aLd sslnl" « “ nrTlT n T" 

esery pupil .s reading a dUIeril W 'h ^ 'T j®”’ 
library With classes of fifteen and enref ‘ reading 

lint eicryone knous what lie is to acco '.'’“'’Setmg of each class period so 
,,, , ‘•““"■Pltsli. a reading teacher can usually 

» Also a\aihble from Science Rescardi Associaf,^ re 

« Audographs ore sold by Cray Audographr^SBei?®® ® ^ 

■'Read American Educational Pubtuati^s 10 ^ P Calif 

•» Scholastic magazine. Scholastic Corporation 33 ® ' Columbus Ohio 

^llot Rod magazine. Petersen PubS^ S> 59^9 S ^ork 36. NY 

Calf ** • Hollywood Bhd, Los Angeles 28 

**\\ard S Miller, Word Weahh (N^ , Holt, 1958) 

« Aniti Dunn ct al , Fare for the Reluctant ItcadL / in ^ 

==Ellno, Wiillcr <sl , Bool Bm, < OncaBO. Amer.cl LiW,''Asin f 1957 



salvage more than eighty per eent of the remed.al eases who attend for a single 

The' only students who belong in these remedial reading elasses are those 
whose reading sUll is markedly below their intelligence quotients or teachers 
estimates of their native intelligence. Customarily, the reading ability is tivo 
or more years behind measured or estimated native ability. Such students and 
or more ye-y® ^ .enable of being “remedied”; the term remedial is mis- 

ably already'smnding on tiptoe m re.admg achievement. To press and harass 
Set who are refding as best they can, albeit not y tlmir chronological 
gmdetvel. is to raise false hopes for child, home, and other teachers. 
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Sneciat classes for the gifted All gifted children need two kinds of 
^ wifh all kinds of children in common endeavors, and 

ZdadonsWth other able minds in special pursuits. In many schools the policy 
assMiat onsviti subgroups and in individual projects which 

siyi be to handle the ab e pupm 

regir da™ eTsvhergifted pupils form occasional subgroups. Listed below are 
typical approaches teachers have used successfully. 

, . . that interest pupils The witchcraft trials of Salem 

Research ers^Uon and the psychology of creaUng scapegoats, 

the battle strategy of modem freedom of the vvill in 

with Its ulnmate discussion o ^ generahzaUons and are able to distill 

personal living Gifted ,,„ount of dilBcult reading 

the philosophical or “yP'"^' jjy „eed to spend much Ume m libranes, 

Library use. ^dted -ate J „.,ter.al pertinent to their 

exploring the ^ a,e two-volume Synloptcon, the dicUonary 

interests or projects They h ijfiv.four Greof Boohs of the Western World, 

of ideas that accompanies the set ot nuy luui 

published by the E-ydyP-dmy;;—^ ,h„,ees is possible 

Decision making tnndance through the discussion of the choices 

with these stuynts and biographies, gifted readers may be 

hmu^M To sTthTdlfeX between decisions based on whim, custom, authority. 

and rational choice without loss of comprehension Gifted pupils 

Drill to increase ^ „e,.essary Lacking challenge, a good reader 

sometimes read more y ‘ With or without machmes like the ControUed 

can gravitate to a slower reading 


. n , u the symposium on making choices m the Cahfomia 

3»Tcachers will find yery helpful 4 (April 19581 

Journal of Secondary Edticflfion, %ol , 
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profession, to say nothing of their need as citizens or as individuals seeking 
the good hfe and avoiding exploitation by unscrupulous persons 

Every outwardly defiant non reader needs the support of a teacher who 
believes m his ability to learn to read with reasonable competence, a teacher 
who is sincerely willing to help him However, priority hsts of patients are often 
necessary, based on considerations of greatest need and greatest response to 
therapy Like one of Dickens’ characters, the teacher who accomplishes any 
thing in reading must have affection beammg in one eye and calculation shining 
out of the other 


Laboratory for retarded readers For those students who can profit from 
remedial instruction, one approach is a reading laboratory, a room fitted with a 
number of varied practice areas 

At one table, many word games, phrase cards, phonic wheels, and sight word 
cards 

At another table the SRA Reading Laboratory with its selecbons varied m 
difficulty and its keys to the comprehension questions 

U accelerators ” (the one reading machine a school with limited 

funds might consider) and Controlled Reader, if funds permit 

diSM ^®«>rder and several audographs « ready with plastic 

Book, and the Gales 

Pcarden Trochee Exerche, m Readmg stacked npon a desk ready to be passed 
SWrSderf ^^> 010 , 1 , 0 .“ hoi Rod,” Readers Digest 

and l^LTist h!m’i^ k.? l Beluciant Reader^^ and Book 

one hundred annealine K “"^hng a classroom library of at least 

Hirer Ranch to The Pearl °° ^ “''ers-ranging from the simple 

helping thein'car^'llli’i**'!' ftom groups to individuals, 

otlicrs, indiriduals and groups „ork”o Ih ’ 

da,s the teacher reads ntaud while the ni!''’lTn®“ 1°"’“’ 

crerj pupil is reading a different bn^^ ch 7 
hhrarj Witli classes of fifteen .and Sufr? 
that creryone knows what he is to 

. ,t, , a reading teacher can usuall> 

Also a\aihble from Science Rc^earcli A««ws. . /,> 

’• Amlostoplis arc sold by Gmy Amlogmphs 445 Llf" > 

Read American Educational Publwations ’ Calif 

*» Sc/iolastic magazine, SclioIasUc Coiporation Va ® ' Columbus, Ohio 

JRet Rod magazine, Petersen I’^'bhshmg . 5959 2^ 

*«\\ard S Miller, Word irecWi (\ Y, Holt. 1958) 

> Elinor WalUrrc-d’. 
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theories of learning. He must assess procedures such as are recommended here, 
adopt and adapt those which he approves, and devise more of his oivn 

'°I:Tnd.sh writerdiscussing the schools of Britain, regrets that many teachers 

"?5±rr; r, r;tr 

sLrta by concentration on format exercises in the correct use of words the need for 
which IS not personally felt - The following “SSestions or vocaMary 

plausible truth that th * g similar forces are involved in compre- 

h::dmg';“era“S^^^^^ 

that IS retamed-rests ulumately on enlargement of experience 
■ Extend vocabulary lessons over an entire term 

Spaced vocabulary ^-ussions recumng^throu^^^^^^^^^^ 
better than himself is intngued by language and words 

becomes firmly fixed only It tne reaciie “xi^ Kurt fr> the amck” Now, 

Vocabulary discussions often anse ^ ^ expression! Where do 

where is the quick? ‘ She wa Zession have onginated? What do 

you suppose the lurch is? How co ^ ^ over and over 

you mean, he was m the pink of « J cellar 

until you divest it of all "“'“"‘"S E„gl.sl, 

for the Erst Ume (Frenchmen ha combmation of exuberance 

ing sound ) Ideally -‘’X “v nt h or Tennyson, a teacher mter- 

and exactitude rvith words But e embroider planned mstnicUon 

ested in language may still acquire K 

with many an interesting =P™*'‘"'™’ of reading, may be both incidental 

Vocabulary lessons, like *et an acUvity may be stopped at 

and planned Whole-part-w o e ongoing experience starts 

appropriate points for concentratio situation 

up once agam with the *“2lfry -d mAe succeeding suggesUons. 

Procedures for dealing ™=f^j7.n themselves Their proper use occurs as 

are not mtended to be taught “ acUvity, a unit-to which they belong. like 

parts of some larger whole-a lesson, an acovuy, a 
individual tiles m a patterned mosaic 

■ Urge a balance between using context and dictionary 

r. . , „„„oses of vocabulary study is to acquire flexibility in 

the appr™k ulrrnlquirmg^new words One important way competent readers 

, , .. XfcnWl Decehpmenl oj ChiUren (Boston. Heath, 

»'A F Watts, The Language and Mcniai 

1847). p 58 
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Reader and the accelerator, he can be tau^t to read more rapidly, to slow down on 
difficult important content, and to skim or skip the trivial or examples illuminating 
generalizations already grasped 

Experience with a variety of readmg Instruction m the reading of poetry, 
drama, satire, humor, science, history, and mathematics pays dividends with 
these readers Literary critiasm and polemics of all kinds elicit their complex, 
discriminating response 

For junior high school pupils, reading and evaluating Newbery medal award 
books and each year’s near winners of the award 


Special teachers for non*reader$ What can be done for those pupils 
who, although in the junior or senior high school, classify as non-readers? Tragic 
though it IS that some could have benefited from help received earlier, their 
problem must be faced when it arises m the seventh or eighth grades A special 
teacher, familiar with readmg problems, should work with these pupils For 
cases whose causes are not primarily emotional or physical, techniques and 
methods must be adapted from the primary grades The pupils will dictate 
short simple stories about matters close to their interests, stones the special 
teacher will type or print as the basis for each pupil’s reading These "ex 
perience stones’ need to be supplemented by the use of sight-phrase cards, 
picture word games, and basic sight cards such as those included in the Dolch 
materials 


Usually word recognition through phonics must be added to sight recog 
nition and meaningful association with experience Like word games, helpful 

and phonics games may be pur- 
chased Of course, when these devices are taught as drills bearing no relation 
o meaningful reading passages, they fail their purpose Other helpful ma 
terials are booklets and materials prepared tor adults learning English for the 
have been English Through Pictures by I A 
Richards and Christine Gibson - and the Deep Sea Adventure Series 

Special classes do have their place, since reading is stressed so heavily m 
Ahl rrr^l 1““*“?' P'>»'a'>.hty to improve it must be employed 

more 1 . ““ i"' '‘Pa'aal classes, they need to be 

more informed about them than most teachers 


Sunnested P'aaB'naing that reading and thinking cannot be separated, 
learnina ^ngbsh does not expect infallible recipes to 

ExDcrieLes ™Pro'c comprehension As best he can, he selects classroom 
experiences achwties, similar to those suggested here, m the hght of 

retical concerns L'tml ” 1"°'™ ‘«aaher must place theo 

retical concerns central m his vieivpoinl, rather than bhndly accepting tech- 
niques, he must create procedures consistent with liis own philomphy and 


AmeSTIbraVAssiSsto Chtagrni’’ Children’s Division, 

■•NY, Poclet Books, 1954 
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theories ot learning. He must assess procedures such as are recommended here, 
adopt and adapt those which he approves, and devise more of his o%vn 

'°l:Tnahshlterd,scuss.ng the schools of Britain, regrets that many teachers 
do noSc tint words are of less importance than ideas, that a stock o words 
fs of little value unless one knows how to use them Yet the pracUce =^1 existe 
,1 f miner if- frlie enlarcement of vocabulary by means of formal 
rrmt t".hou"olrte~^^ m itself of value It is the mind that 
Teeds enlargemen? The enrichment and illuminaUon of experience by observation 
a^d L_ IS a surer way to the genuine -'-cement of vocabu ary *an^ 
secured by concentrauon on for vocabulary develop- 

plausible truth *at tLces are involved m compre 

re:dirg‘;:ch“ as%T^ successful vocabulary study-growth 

that is^retained-rests ulUmately on enlargement of experience 
■ Extend vocabulary lessons over an entire term 

Spaced vocabulary “al^dlvd^^ 

better th^ Jibber himself is intrigued by language and words 

becomes firmly fixed only ir tne teacnc nuick ” Now, 

Vocabulary discussions often arise 'P°JJ^‘'5‘“"^^,^Vhat an odd expression' Where do 

where is the expression have originated? What do 

you suppose the lurch s? How co ^ over 

you mean, he svas m the pmk o say shrub or cellar 

until you divest it of aU '""^'"8 to a Dane or Samoan hearing English 

door unUl you begm to hear it as ^ 

for the first Ume (Frenchmen ha b combmaUon of exuberance 

mg sound ) Ideally But ei™ if t Karats or Tennyson, a teacher mter- 

and exactitude svith words But e embroider planned instruction 

ested in language may stiU acquire 

wi* many an of reading, may be bodi incidental 

Vocabulary lessons, „.oa„s that an activity may be stopped at 

and planned Whole-pa a sVilI Then the ongoing experience starts 

appropriate points j ^.e skill as a part of the whole situation 

up once agam vwth the j^i^^bere and in the succeeding suggesbons. 

Procedures for deahng J““'’jd7in themselves Their proper use occurs as 
are not intended to be „ u„,t-to which they belong, hke 

parts of some larger whole-a lesson, an acavi y. 
individual tiles m a patterned mosaic 

■ Urge a balance between using context and diationanj 

„ , r .u „„rr,nses ot vocabulary study is to acquire flexibility in 

Point out that one of the P ^ j,. Qne important way competent readers 

the approach used in acquiring new 

. V Mental Development of Children (Boston. Heath, 

»« A F Watts, The Language and Mental 

1947). p 58 
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learn a word is by context®^ Make clear the importance of balance Learning all 
words by context is certain to promote sloppiness and fuzziness, likewise resorting 
to the dictionary for every unfamiliar word is as foolish as it is time-consuming 

■ Vary the approach 

Listed here are a few of the many facets of word study, all deserving exploration 
during the school year They should be distributed over a semester or year rather 
than grouped as a single unit Sometimes they may be related to an assignment or 
a reading lesson, at others, the teacher may introduce one of them for special focus 
in its o%vn right Brief but pleasant, they often serve to fill in the extra ten minutes 
at the close of some class hour or to take the chill off Monday morning before 
settling down to the major plans of the week The ideas suggested here might be 
used as teacher reminders During the course of a semester, a teacher could check 
off each as it is used, adding others not listed here, making certain of interest and 
variety 


Interesting word origins Give students a list like the following, only longer, and 
commend those who find the ongm of the greatest number curfew, tantalize, 
tawdry, bedlam, sardonic, sinister 

Malapropisms The bride's guardian gave her a new torso He took two cigars 
from his cuspidor and gave one to me Tliey went to Mevico to photograph 
a total collapse of the sun 

Wor* mth multiple meanings moor, tun, slip, bank, crop 
Word structure Prefixes, roots, and suffixes related to words frequently used, 
sue as portage, porter, report, import, deport, export, portmanteau, or to 
^ ^ spelling will be made easiei, such as accommodate 
Words whose meanings hove shitted villam, knave, silly 
ace names Begin with Stewart's Names on the Land »« and extend to your 
own locality and state 

Su^ect matter words Group students according to interests and have them re 
Zlh\o interesting words m subject matter fields 

Zm Z T >solat.omst ,n social studies, similar words m 

thp f c meaning of wintei to a Hawaiian, to an Alaskan, 

™„?s ST, TTn'” Townsman), hmising develop- 

meats (Oak Manor), fabrics (Allure), motels (The Townhouse) 

skinT or sZ Zvelte?* but I am flrni of wilP She is 

Idioms Be on hand, see a thinc throuerh trxa l •, , 

° nZs fmtTrXfilir'' 

1 (a) no (b) cry of a horse (uay, neigh) 

* Constance McCullough, ‘ Learning to Use Contexi ri »• tpj c ? l. Ke 

view, Vol 20, No 4 (April 1943) '-ontext Clues, Elementary English tie 

38 George Stewart, Names on f/jg Land (Boston Ho,mlvtrx m ,m-ov 

>» S I Hayikaiia, Language in Tkoitght and Aaian (®N Y “o® ) 

tarns many oU.er examples like this one, and countless idea, for sTdymg vords 
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2 (a) giiidecl (b) a metal (led, lead) 

3 (a) female sbeep (b) e\ergrcen tree (e\\e, yew) 

WordsLcas Words denr.ng from Arab.c l.ke sherbet, .oro, a gebre, cdmanac, 

«ords from mus.c. rbapsodv, oboe, concerto, symphony, words frotn he sea 
scuttlebutt, bosuu, gunwale, words from msthology jovial, martial, echo, 

cereal, plutocrat, atlas, Wednesday 
Abstracl and concrela tuords Courage, democracy, scarlet tanager 
Word immigrants List words m English borrowed from other languages, make 

Imoramttr cmiipamoiis Begin with common usage like iron will, shadowing a 
srfspect a bitter disappointment, nest consider more imaginative comparisons 
ke “The snows of moonlight came drifting on the town Concentrate on the 
apLis of comparison, not on terminology Conbnue on to other imaginative. 

eomparis^s homonyms Stress not only the likenesses 

■'but aTso the differences in sjmonyms In what contests would ominous, sinister, 

PJimittm analvsw of Sr'Emphasize long and short vowels and the blending 

CroL'iIoS'pilKles Students can be taught '“ Revise ftese 
“:ZZo:m“Z Ihrcnc'ounfcred m reading Stolid, bland, 
alacrity, myriads, resplendent 
Sfong, its use end misuse 

■ Use -films . , 

Several films fealmre the 

Z^"ry7“D0 wJrds E^er Fool You^ 'Words Their Origin. Use. and 
Spelling” Each year other films and audio-visual aids appear 

B Replace colorless verbs 

Write on the chalkboard sentences like the following 
The gang of boys u-en! down to the lake to swim 

The strange man icalked across A tuent, more vigorous verbs like 

Ask stadents to find replacements f h^ ^ suggested Students may think of 
dashed, sprmted. ’■“ced, or streakc tmdged, and shuffed to replace 

amUed, lurched, strolled ,„,tatf these various ways of walk- 

walked Junior high pupils should volunteer to m 

mg, noting contr-ists and similarities 

■ Plan an experience to deceloj, neio concepts and therefore neie eocabulanj 

Til-kre— a naval ship, a tannery, or a museum 
1 It the class nay become a base for ' enlarging the mind' 

of science and mdustry-the “cut The teacher should of course 

through new concepts to be disc d f concepts and 

prepare students for the “-permne . f ^ rapidly and 

discover words to express *cm Th« 8™ f,,. 
permanently when students consci > 
tures of the forthcoming excursion 
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2 The same advantages and the same pnnciples of method apply to any planned 
use of television, films, and recordings 


■ Use direct tnstwcUon and specific practice 

None of the emphasis on motivation, experience, or spontaneity is intended to 
diminish respect for planned lessons in vocabulary study One research study of 
developing meaning vocabularies m reading found such direct planned study more 
effective than incidental methods, and more effective for those with inferior nati%e 
abilities than for superior pupils Books like the following may be used effecbvely m 
planned vocabulary study 


Fneda Radke, Lmmg Words (NY, Odyssey, 1940), and Word Resources 
{NY, Odyssey, 1955), Charles E Funk, Thereby Hangs a Tale (NY, Harper. 
1950), Margaret S Ernst, More About Words (NY, Knopf, 1951), Henry L 
Christ, Winning Words (Boston, Heath, 1948), Joseph T Shipley, A Diction 
ary of Word Origins (N Y , Philosophical Library, 1945), and Lee C Deighton 
Vocabulary Development in the Classroom (N Y , Teachers’ CoUege, Columbia 
University. 1959) 


There are other good texts not listed here, and during this last half of the twenbelh 
j presses A vocabulary text, imagmabve and 

time tor Xr 'pwV 

pupils programs of mdividual pupil vocabulary lists They help 

Supil chin^r 1 '"““Ptercd ,n reading As they read 

and cnouoh of its “"dutatood words They then copy each word 

stance, the openmg page of one studenfs notebook m.ght read hke th.s 

""gmned a"c“rda^e^'“"“"'l ™"q™ahed, drubbed, surmounted, and 

guinea ascendancy over these words ) 

shomng L"emohon" ° a'u'ui fear" dull, impassive, 

"“dCrse herfe (of sharks) ” scatter. 


Student diligence m pcrsisbng with these i, i , , vi 

bolstered by teachers Mho inspect the hits ">ay be considerably 

as one element m grading pup,] effort If’,?"""'"? ‘“P"""”" 

succeed, the teacher must help studenb mibar",?'^'"'’""' '''’“‘’“'“'5’ >‘Sts are to 
Students do not alvvajs undersLd thefmnorts “"‘f establish the foroi 

maj also need instmcUon featunng sou„d7„di^„? '""'“'>‘"8 *e context, and the) 
ar> dvBnitions Although such Ltlers seer^? " “ a ? 

have not ,et reached this level of sophist tfam 

F ‘iucauon At some point they must learn 

^“William S Cray and Eleanor Holmes Tlu^na.^t , 

neadmg An Experimental Stxulij. Publications of the Meaning Vocabularies Jn 

of Chicago No 6 (Chicago. U ^of Chl<S^^£e2 

in the intermediate grades, experiences with miiioV hich uses subjec 

indicate its implications are also x-ahd for adoIeSent leamw? 
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meanings of new words by associating experience with them. 

To see relollonshlps reading problem. Even though the 

Voc.abuhiry grow i a o mc.anings vary with context, many 

teacher lias clearly underscored the fiict that worurncang y constructed 

smdents still hope subtle and resilient, eludes such rigid 

like parts of a toy erector se . But lanp ag^,^ necessitates fusing 

moli. Reading Uiought. As Tliomdikc has pointed out, such 

words into larger p. selecting, repressing, emphasizing, and organizing. 

CrpmLnlion demands^a dynamic balance of all the elements in a passage. 

> Emphasize relationships cf .cords leithin sentences and passages 

1 (^r»iU->r melodv on the piano or other instrument, de- 

1. Havesomeone play a familiar « P were com- 

Uberately ‘‘"j rTthe« teaelier?or a selected student, then performs 

pletcly unrelated to all t''= ^ available to everyone. Reading 

a parallel mechanical reading of P S attempt to group words by 

aloud, the perfonner » key^vordf or »ntrast for 

cadence or meaning, and demonstration concludes with meaningful 

qualifying or parenthebcal • passage. Ciass discussion, followed by 

performances of both *e mu le and^^^^^^^^^ 

praetiee, both oral i„ English, in other courses, and in adult 

pointy toward ^ the content is relaUvely appealing to the 

life. The teacher " P,™ ^ and in adult life wail you use these skffls?- 

majority, and he also asks, '*ne tkic mnrlpl* 

L Piace on the chalkboard 

Yes, were going to the bowling alley however 

nevertheless 

after 

although 

and 

but 

Discussion and completion of the sentences should iUuminate the svays that relation- 
ships are expressed. practice inserting the missing transition 

3. In sentences prepared by senlraee. finding the phrase or clause that 

words, finding the word fliat dial is out of place in a 

is out of place in a sentence, and fanamg ui 

paragraph. „,o„arR a study guide stating the essential meaning 

4. For slow learning dirtses p P Knowing in advance the general 

of passages in selechons being re , confidence in reading aloud 

import of the passage, example, for an eighth grade class: 

the segment when they locate it. 
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Find the passages that show 
Bertie was uncertain of himself 
Bertie was not a thin boy— far from it! 

Bertie liked Marcia Dale better than Hyacinth 


B> ha\ing pupils read aloud the passage they locate, the teacher may emphasize 
careful reading and call attention to the weight of various words and the relation 
ships among them 

On a more mature level, the same type of exercise can be used for poor readers 
For a novel (in this case, Silas A/amer), an example is 

Find and read aloud the passage (or passages) that tell us 
Dunstan had no sympathy for other people 
Molly Farran evades responsibility by transferring it to others 

Such exercises gue teachers many opportunities to pomt up the importance of 
Mgilance, of being alert to every word m a passage, and of scieenmg the various 
words phrases and sentences against the total meaning With the average adoles 
cent reader the inBuence of context and the importance of relationships cannot be 

.Up 1 1 ^■'"«^«5sness and awkwardness of performance need frequent 

attention m every learning situation 

nrisp school, research has shown typical compiehension difficulties 

acainrt fsl'itionships-failure, for instance, to see parts of sentences 

misconstniP Eighth grade pupils have a tendency to disregard or 

the fircnlar/. ° sentence such as the initial phrase in "Aside from 

h fead n ' ol'" ^’^ht ' Many of them also consider 

ZpresZZTll' ^^eardless of meaning They need to 

they need sensitivitv 'Jr application to the reading at hand, and 

senbed are intended to language Methods such as we have de 

reading to see readme ^ ^ pup'ls rise above the mechanical concept of 
gam ^ reasoning and to make vocabulary growth a permanent 

of a selection to annlj^rlts" sentm'’ “"“ettmos stop m the reading 

this word or tins phrase to the me Paragraphs What is the significance of 

tins paragraph has been put togere'rTl” '’“'“So? Is there any plan by which 
Wiich sentences are examples^ a , 

to mislead the reader if he lestfl^af 
inappropriate association might thl ^reader ‘1'““"' *1""* 

Occasional halts to stress the need fo ‘ 

Particiilarlv is this true when the anaKs ''““‘*'"8 >>o highly efiectiae 

m which the students’ interest .s wholehearteeT “"'’="•'’"‘*‘"8 selections 

Caution The effecliv eness of dirorf ii , i 

upon motivation Unless a student sL the described above depends 

will is involved, the impact of all such mstn "" ^ , 

often asl, are we doing this. cW Who can' remmi u!^ 

toi>.” UnwirsltTof l” eSS*!!™ Vol'To!°L'’f ( IDS') 
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■ Encourage jlexihthtij of tnterpretaUon 

Let the teacher ash himself, "Am I doing anything to encourage that suppleness 
of mind, that freedom from rigid snap decisions, rvhich counts for so much m re^ng 
shilP What can I do to help these students become impressed rvith the enormous 
mportauce of a tentatne hoacrmg above .11 the elcneets m a sentence or para- 
“a^K of modifying and shifting perspective in a highly complex equihbnum of all 

‘"ot“iteLl"ped by Werner and Kaplan.^ interests smdents be 
, nc o cnnip However its value transcends this initial appeal, 

It \v as onlv seven, but the light was soldeotng , t j 

trunsafe b;cause the road seemed to soldeee into the foggy dimness 

The older it gets, the sooner it wall begin to soUeve 

“Old soldiers never die, they tust soldeve away 
VC c 11 his own coUecUon suited to concepts within his pupils 

Each teacher wiU P discover that some pupils fix upon a certain 

range of ^d^stanchng He jU above-and then cling tena- 

meanmg-such as bed evidence in subsequent sentences, that bad 

ciously to that become hss desperately “certain” 

or dawnwg Lre secure both m the classroom and m all 

Often they need help m 8 readers who can 

ira^Snrl^ nXt "Ids t^o perlrm hhe player pianos 

■ Keep indic, duel c/icrts 0/ miproccnicnt m comprelicns, on 

, wri ^cnpriallv well to this method, most human 

Although slow learners The charts, kept 

beings show a „a,y ^present the per cent of comprehension 

m indiMdual notebooks “ reading materials Whatever variations 

quesuons answered correcfly on a comprehension 

may characterize the method. ^ aignificunl content and the relation 

quesuons They must measure undersmnd ng g 

of parts of a passage to ^ „oUce and remember in a given 

should discuss frequently w organized Very often the comprehension qucs 

selecUon, and how the ,„®„„elale several parts of a reading selection 

tons should measure pupil ability 
or to see how a wTiters purpose le 

va, t. T 1.V, ‘n<.veloomcnt of Word Nteaning through Verbal 
♦"Heinz Werner and of Piwc/iolopy, Vol 29, No 2 (April 1930), and 

Context An Experimental Stud> , , jii child Deielopmcnt Publications 1952) 

The Acquisition of Word Jfronliips ( frojo’those in this research See the unit “Power 
The exercise described here _ joi for other suggestions for classroom uso 

Over Language,” P 165, and Chapter P 
of thix metiiod 
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■ Distinguish between mam and supportmg ideas in paragraphs 

1 ^Vhe^eas successful readers effortlessly recognize degrees of potency in words 
and sentences, others read as if every word were of equal importance For the lat 
ter, instruction m differential ‘ loading” is necessary The teacher may demonstrate 
by reading passages aloud twice, the first time m a voice which grants equal sig 
nificance to every word and sentence, the second time, overemphasizing the dif 
ference between major and subordinate elements After such a demonstration, the 
practice must be transferred to the students, and the lesson may conclude with 
their own generalizabons wntten on the chalk board 

2 Choose from an assignment or unit a passage in which the author has ef 
fectively subordinated some ideas to others Rewrite the passage, blurring the dis- 
tinctions between important and subordinate elements An effective way to do this 
IS to change subordinate clauses into mam clauses, shift principal ideas into phrases 
or dependent clauses, flatten emphasis through coordination rather than subordina 
bon Present both passages for discussion and evaluation Focus on this question 
Which passage does the better job of emphasizing important ideas? 

3 From current classroom reading, select well constructed paragraphs exemplify" 
mg the use of topic sentences The sentences are then rearranged indiscriminately 
and senior typists prepare them for class use Students rehabilitate the “deranged 
paragraphs Retention of specific lessons like this will, however, be slight unless 
the lesson is linked to somethmg larger-reading that has interest or significance for 
the learner 

4 Not every paragraph, even m writing of acknowledged merit, exemplifies the 
c assic sequence of generalization, detail, and summary Since paragraphs vary enor- 
mously, teachers will avoid exclusive attention to the classic model with a topic 

® n Ilf® beginning Nevertheless a realistic study of actual paragraphs 

rL, ^ awareness of the importance of unity and coherence Key 

Tav mstruchon Students 

his chomp ^ pnze-winnmg paragraphs *’ Each pupil copies 

auTstua -«»ns for admiring it 

tdfi th m ™ '“‘‘I' >'= to cull the best of these conlnbubons 

IdaHe Ttealp " ^ ^here opaque projectors are 

W of tL W h ur’a'* for reading and commendation 

and fret' 

■ Employ the SQ3R method 

sniT;.t“ g::srr ^ 

memorj stichng rhythm to the abbreviabon aiS if ^fiTsteps 

as an easy and infallible formula for solvinir rpoH ^ ^ Im 

tered by the method can be beneficial Us,„„T^'"^ difflcullies, the behaviors fos- 

toonstrates how to emphasize relatmoshp, lmS„t''eften TeThelp m reemg 
that itlij, IS often a more important question than ivhat, when, or vAo 

For a comprehensive discussion of this mcthorl W ^ 

son. Efccllte Study (NY, Harper. 1946). pp Si "'gmalor, see Francis P nobm 
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■ Outline passages of exposition 

1 Ouammg often produces impressive student improvement in abili^ to see the 
relationsCs between mam ideas and supporting ideas The teacher chooses som 
pen of a test " "a ^ mai! topics 
onhfp'L: e, Lving a hlanh hue for each of the subordma. points For instance, 
the first duplicated exercise for the class might read as follows 

--a ■ • "" 

parts of the nation 
A 
B 
C 

II Th° depression in the United States had world wide effects 
A 
B 

, fiatc for as many Roman numerals as are required 

The outime continues in this fas V ^ students that 

by the content As he passe^out *^^ ^ 

l^hrem^eas and — t^hfi^L'n::;: ^^a:. 

they locate of fill m f “J^ttC.^e teacher prepares and duplicates 
2 On the following day. _ nf ll,e text hut this time only the subordinate 

outhne 

The Breakdown of Democratic Action (pages 142 153) 

^ 1 -o rvrnfiised bv the large number of political parties 

i TtmlmpeSe'and selfishness of weak political leaders discouraged 

C •>«> ■- 

competent debating society 

A Poverty in Italy made the common people desperate 

la. 1 , 0 ,. nrr<;f>nts only a skeleton outline with no words 
3 On the third day, *e teach P ^ faithfully to the content it rcpre- 

whatsoever However, the outline corresponu 

nrcsents only clean white paper Tlie students 

are to prcpire tlic complete outii » 


II 
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portion of the text ** Some teachers, at this point, ask the students not to sign the 
pipers These final papers are collected by a committee chosen either by the teacher 
or the students The committee s threefold assignment to agree upon the ideal out 
line for this final set of pipers, discuss the outline with the class, and assign scores 
to the papers The composite score of the class, reported by the committee, is to be 
the teacher’s "grade” on teaching students to discriminate between mim and sub- 
ordinate ideas This feature of a “grade” for the teacher often increases pupil interest 


• Compose headlines for newspaper clippings 

From newspapers or magazines, dip short articles that will cover no more space 
than an ordinary sheet of typing paper Remove the headlines and paste each one on 
one side of cardboard or colored art paper, paste the article itself on the other side 
When enough clippings are available for the entire class, pass out the sets, request 
ing students not to read the headlines on the reverse side Each student studies his 
arbclc with a view to composing a headline emphasizing the mam ideas After the 
student headlines have been completed, the cards may be turned over for a period 
of class discussion Some of the articles are read aloud to determine whether the 
student or the original headline editor most nearly appioximates an ideal statement 
of the articles essence For a variation of this method, assign pairs or groups of 
students to work on a single article Through comparison of ideas, students often 
modify their own partial grasp of the article s structure and central significance 
■ Recognize the structure of sentences 

Whatever issues exist concerning instruction m grammar, teachers acknowledge 
the importance of recognizing subjects of sentences and their predicates Edward 
bapir, the eminent linguist, once noted that no language exists which fails to 
distinguish subject and predicate, whereas of the other parts of speech, “not one 
of Uiem IS imperatively required for the life of language ” « 

avvareness of subject predicate relationship m a sentence inevitably 
"e le rca er s understanding Thus comprehension increases if a reader be- 
comes more keenly alert to the relationships between these two universally neces- 
sary elements of expression 

tI,c'coafs™™“T must cleutly understand 

InTons »n exorcise rn a reading workbook Few ex- 

t r chance , “PP'yng the sk.ll is planned Under such condrt.ons 

lessons rn con.prehens.on to .nterestrng 
natenals he studrn s hasc ,usl (hnshed -Suppose" Urey say, “a student wanted to 
ho a good reader Hew should he unlock the sentences beg.nnrng at the top of 

"f' "r '7 S“Se the extent to svh.ch 

gmu^rnat eal exp lanahon and eomnum logic requ.re blending W.th most classes, 
idrutilica ,on of he simple subject aud Us simple predicate should be sufficient gram- 
mar lor hi, reading purpose 11, e aim is to establish the feel of the English sentence 
rather than to cany out a detailed grammatical analysis 

al m^m'.ll '"^-'7 “? "Y'''"' “ ‘>'‘“'''‘1 ■> mchirlcs Arabic m.n.cr- 

.^jrdTia d W r e r K suEsrstiom on teaching null.., mg 

Eduard Sap.r, Jamgoege, Igjjj (N y . Hareomt. ii„eo, Ha^esl Books), p 110 
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reading wit 

■ Summarize passages requiring cl^e jhe board, 

Discuss Schopenhauer s maxim, p about to read Show how the total pas- 

choose a passage m a selection stu en s m ^ contribute to the 

” r. =rri' — rjs.'rjr .. — -i 

be used 

Expiessing the theme of a story m one sentence 

Writing a precis of non-fiction teacher presents 

The same engine-general g(,a„ and changes speeds 

poetry. homemaVang and saenc , ^ the speed 

according to the terrain The too, does his purpose in reading 

and concentration with whic e p Wildcats^ To skilled read- 

Soience, mathematics and poe “ jj^t so to the average adult reader, nor to 
ers, these elementary points are encounter many 

most of those whom we teac b jj^^y an even 

^tfv™eti;rfin^^^ 

■ Demonstrate how to read ("e„ *eir purses While the others 

Ask two girls to bring to class t reading, the other, placing 

watch, the two sit at the teacher gyes, reports her observations to the 

her mirror m a position to re ec means a smooth flowing process, 

class She notes that eye movemen with occasional leversals to tlie 

lather they are a senes of stop a ^j5cuss these observations 

left Teacher and students P-'’- ^ „^„y ,3 possihle at a single 

The value of an eye span that takes 

glance-provided “ i^^ses and word groups rather than word-hy- 

The importance of reading comprehended 

word— provided the word groups a . ^jjd go movement of the 

The importance of the *‘“P " ^,3 „„ he comprehended 

e>es, when the mind takes i reading power through eye movement exer- 

The futility of trving to meffiutnt in rehtion to understanding 

cises, eye movements being e c , ^ place between e>e and brain, not be- 
The crucial significance o ® «avs to improve comprehension arc more 
tv^een page and eye. indicating 

important than ways to improve ^ understand as a basis for increasing 

Tlie importance of the '”f rw,,„„n 

comprehension during the niimhers of four selections in the 

Next, hst on the chalk board the ‘ short storv. some non fittion wiUi 

literature antbolog>. tvpical ) poem, and a more diffituU iKicni with 

closely packed meanings a ig * * 
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In Square 
Span, 

these units 
are visualized 

at the end 
of lines 


which you are 
now reading, 

The eyes 
are permitted 


each unit 
IS read 


as a 
whole. 


not as 

separate words 


Notice how 
easily 


to focus quite 
naturally. 


result 
m fewer 


makmg for speedier 
comprehension 


mterruptions 
of thought 

and longer 
memory 


not strained 
by lines 

Also, 

thought groups 


of narrow 
print 


Fewer 

shifts 


are seen m 
word groups 


The ideal for a standard m Square 
size reading unit Span 

two, lines might A has 

three, m be critic suggested 

or even depth used 
four 


lias not been 
accurately determined 

Square Span the 
may be “ModeUT” 


For 

example, 


units 

which 


of future 
readmg power 


j rearrangement of the traditional presentation 

; P ted words Do ijaa think your eyes would function better this way than mooing 

n ^i^ n ! “ “’'‘dherP 

Th,Teader%,g«fALaaPorikr‘’"”''^ 

^>™lK,I.sm and effective but unusual imagery Using the 
pupils to helo analvTo th prose, read each selection aloud, then ash 

importance of clanfvmc o ^ Processes necessary for comprehension Stress the 

™,."" “ r.rL:rrr. ™.™” 

■s™ bTt!,°l<en'dmm“^;“T'®" ‘>'= '^“5' 

be tasted, others to c»>niples to illustrate that “some books are to 

rentore "> '>= 

this advice before you I houo 1 bav f™'"®"'*- raying, ‘You cannot always hive 
unnecessaiy ” ® taught you well enough to make such a crutch 

rnirrors and the diKusOT^whi'ch* WW r* f 

adjustment to purpose and the nature with suitable content Ae 

used, but instead of all of Bacon’s essev ^ '"“‘“■a' The placard, too, may be 

discussed as an occasion for the rcnioJil™tl£'phra'’'d “ presented and 

■ Construct a chart of reading rates 

Ask the pupils to suggest names for four differe . i v . „,r 

respond to traselmg bj automobile The nama 1 ‘J' 

thing hie this as the, mattriahze on the chTll bo'’ard‘^“'"‘’'‘°"' 
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Whirlaway gear 
High gear 
Intermediate gear 
Low gear 


Skimming 
Fast, easy reading 

Slower reading for more difficult material 
Famstaking and careful reading, as m mathematics or 
for some kinds of modem poetry 


Gear 

Whirlaway 


begin in dus fashion 

Where to use this gear 

Reading the newspaper when 
the headline doesn’t clarify 
Searching for material on^ our 
projects in this unit on “Lost 
Worlds” 

Looking through biographies of 
Thomas Jefferson for addi- 
tional material on his life when 
we have just read his biog- 
raphy 


When to use this gear 
To skim for the mam idea 


Readmg for further informa- 
tion on something we al- 
ready know very well 


Conhnue the chart so as to include all four rates of readmg 

■ Shm mateml for mam ideas 

, IJ u for a nractical purpose For mstance, when a class 

1 This lesson should be used for p P ^ demonstrates this 

IS searchmg for materials to use t ^P^^ Pointers for skimming 

skiU, usmg some -books and several ‘'trial tuns” with classroom 

should bn copmd m the die magazine table or the library 

material should occur b'fa'® . Jlevant sentences have been mserted Stu- 

2 Prepare paragraphs mto whi non-essential elements The lesson 

dents search the paragraphs to bow it can be 

should conclude with a discussion ol wnat ua 

apphed to all readmg 

To roloto reading to interests '’"‘‘ ""* ^0006 to individual readmg Instead of 

A teacher can grant a posibon P reading”-terms mdi- 

calling It “outside readmg or reOT p^^^beral-he labels it Guided 

eating that teacher and school nses it eltecbvely as a fundamental 

Individual Reading or Voluntary B « ^bare this readmg the teacher 

part of the developmental "‘=“'*'^8 ^ ®b and, in more detail, on pp 292-94 
chooses methods such as are suggested nere a 
in Chapter 6, on teaching literature 

■ Let students recommend bools to each other , , r Uoni. 

ni I. «o ,n which pupils pHce cards for favonte books 
1 Some teachers use file hose ' P^^ ^ recommending statement uhich 

The usual content of such cards tit . students sign their names 

avoids divulging the crucial develop and useful file accumulates Tlie 

and o\er a penod of seseral “ mimeognphcd reading lists nr booklets 

best of these cards ma> be organized into mime g 
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to be used both in library and classroom These lists may even become a worthwhile 
project of some magnitude The Illinois English Teachers Association has published 
a monograph called “Boohs We Like” m which students from all parts of Illinois 
recommend worthwhile reading In Detroit, Hutchins Intermediate School printed 
two brochures in which seventh and eighth grade pupils reviewed faaonte books 
under the titles ‘\Ve Circle the Globe* and ‘We Meet Interesting People” 

2 Assign to a class a sum, allotted from die library budget, for purchasing ten 
books Let students set up committees to review books, choose among the best not 
>et in the library, and prepare a list for purchase 

® Stage a series of book reviews 


Occasionally someone may present a book revieav prepared with special care The 
rcMLwers should \ary the teachei, the librarian, older students m the school, stu 
dents m the class, the coach reviewing a book on athletics 

■ Base discussions on inventories of reader response 

To mohvale good discussions featuring the implications of reading, check sheets 
e IS excerpt are often highly effective They induce reflection and response m 
edrance of discussion so that almost everyone has something to say 

Invantory of reader's response for 
"That's What Happened to Me" 

SmVt. as possible Place an X 

Write c osest to the way you feel There are no right or wrong answers 

»nle comments whenever you wish 

I have had things happen ,o me that make me realize just how Bottles felt 

IS very true 

^To some extent this is true 

-No I Mould sa, this is not true for me 

— ^Definitely not tme 

of this ^ popular Bottles is a good example 


—I definitelj agree 
—I agree a little 
—I dofinitcl) disagree 
—I disagree somewhat 
-_I am undecided 


Anna Louise shouldn’t be exncctivl i .. 

— - I definitely agree 'nclude a boy like Bottles m her croud 

— 1 agree a hide 

1 dcfiiiilcl> disagree 

-J disagree somewhat 


— 1 am undecided 


Comments Write here an> sentences thi* . n , 

Bottles Barton niake clear your point of \ie« on 


♦♦A complete description of such an ar«K.f» _ « - 

Cbsv 11 K>1, 9cl<nti(»n " « i/foii Uhrary PutletUi ^ found in Mabel Jackman's artick, 

»l -0 \o J (Siptember 1951) 
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comprehcnsmn, speed of read.ng, and accuracy of mterpretal.on Useful nhere 

“g™,‘ s"andard,-cd Oral Head.ng Paragraphs (Public School Publishing Co 
Bloolgto: ra ) An o.al reading test for grades 1-8, paragraphs of increasing 

VI M V 1 For (Trades 9 12, many subsections (-45 mins ) 

rSE^a." “i-" *' "■ "™ 

such a case It is Co , Bloomington, Bl ) 

Trader Sifcnt '"X„sion, word meaning, and paragraph com- 

Xr and compreh^ are^ni^;;^ .Ta^S’ Z t^^ 

^mfsl:: ;'ad:s“:^^ anrelirpercentde norms for puhhc and independent 

schools (45 mins ) j i, 

^ j j f ,r^ ^icrnssions of the various commercial tests and their 
Good descriptive how to Increase Read.ng Ahlrty^ 

values maybe found in , .i Reading Buros’ Mental Measurements 

and Prohlems ,n the to examine The foUmving 

!hart ptenL'IS used and gams recorded by tivo schools evaluating instruc 
tion in reading through such testing 
Nature and duration 
School of instruction 

Mexico H S , Reading instnicUon 
Mexico Mo integrated ^vlth Eng- 
lish, reguhr English 
cHsses, no homoge 
neons grouping m- 

,r J T A Woolf, Remcdifll Reoding (NY, McGraw Hill, 

8 - Maurice D Moolf and Jeanne A uoou, 

1957), pp 85 87 Rmr/Jinff Ability ( N Y , Ixingmans Green 1956) 

85 Albert J Hams, How and Arthur E Traxler, Probleins in the Im 

8 * Ruth Strang, Constant ^ u m 1955 ) Chapter 13 is entirely concerned with 
proccmcnt of Reading (NY > 1 1 itimuch tests 

Ihe appraisal of s'“dent£ rra*ne \carhook (Highland Park N J , Cijl’lion 

85 Oscar K. Buros, Fifth Mcnfa n\ailable tests and ill meisurcmcnt books published 
1959) Buros co\crs all commereiu > «cll-oiialiRcd experts are informatne, exalua 

m English speaking countnes The rexiexxs d 
tue, and thought prox’oking 


Test used 
(a) Cooperative 
Reading Compre- 
hension Test, Cl, 
(b) Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, 


Amount of gam 

Mean percentile 
score gams 
vocabulary 5 0 
comprehension 

7 0, speed 13 5 
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Such inventories nnd questionn'ures require judicious interpretation but at least 
they throw more light on the reading problem than do mere low scores on a 
standardized test 

2 Progress chirts and graphs kept b> students and teacher These may be 
growth charts such as those provided in the SRA Better Reading Books or the 
SRA Reading Laboratorij They may be home made charts based on the answers 
to comprehension quesbons in Readers Digest Skill Builders or teacher devised 
questions for materials in local textbooks 

3 Self appraisal by students who evaluate their own reading by witing 
answers to such questions as these How hive I improved in reading? What have 
I learned tliat helps me to comprehend belter? What can I do to improve mv 
comprehension^ 

4 Case studies diaries or anecdotal records kept by teachers or counselors 
In most schools of course it is not feasible to do this for more than a few crucial 
cases 

imn hsts choked by all the students teachers showing whether or not any 
rovement as een noted Tact must be used in asking busy teachers to co 
operate on such a venture 

bepinmnff of course do administer standardized reading tests at the 

tive Test Divmon^ (^ Educational Progress Reading Comprehension (Coopera 
t«Is rSAsuin numSr Pnnceton NJ 1957 ) These 

tlirctt statements made'^bv the' **' A ^ through 14 understanding 

setmg the motives of tlie iuthor'"'Sr'^ interpreting and summarizing passages 
"I Passage and critict 7 ,n<r ^ ^^^erving the orgamzabonal charactenstics of 
presentation ^ ^ Passage with respect to its ideas purposes or 

Cooperative English Tests . 

Service Princeton NT 1960 T T Division Educabonal Testing 

and college Measmi ^2 test C2 for grades 11 12 

empliasis on literan annrp 5peed and level of comprehension with more 

indtpcndont school percentiirnnLl Separate public school and 

prebension Tests may be used s ^ Cooperabve Reading Com 

Rending Xests hicrbw i 

Reading Tests 419 W noth grades 7 14 (Committee on Diagnostic 

niimiles (this part of test « 1 x 1 , 1 ^ 11 *"^ 27 N Y ) Sur\e> section of fort) 

Ch cago III ) and separate d through Science Research Associates 

and comprehension Special feature usual tests of vocabuHrv 

n-adinB social studies and science Ind auditory comprehension tests of 

subsections hire no time limit fPor f “sal test of word attack Mam 

Gales neadmi: Diannestic Tests (nl™' comments on this test see p 228 ) 
Columbia Umiersitj ) Tlicsc are indi ! "l ^“^^'eations Teachers College 

minutes the norms are for grades 1 thm.. 1 ‘■'‘■'''''‘"S from sisti to niiieti 

reader, m high school -0,0 manul, IlTe^ f w','’’" 

Gales neadmn Sim ey Test for Cade, 3 7o )0 / n " '* ‘‘'’‘•"osis 

irsCnllei,. C olumhn Uiminitt ) Tliis m <®'''eou of Piihhcations Teach 
' ""asiires iix;abiilar> pimtr or leicl of 
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Rtntlents voluntarily checking out books from libraries, students buy- 
boLs they actually read-these actions dimmish all other forms of appraisal 
sl’::— .s very strong When a tree bears apples, we can 

be quite certain it is a fruit tree 

A final word This chapter began by stabng that no simple 
-beaiscoveredjor.^^^^ 

rgorsiec^ 

MTnrSrw etph^^ precise thought and controlled feeling 
Thought, and Peeling h reading comprehension we have 

as ^ on Understanding Becennng communication, 

concluded the . t.i.,c section also depends upon more than me 

the focus 0 ot c ap e e0ective logical and imaginative thought 

chanical abihtie S mifflit at first examination, seem to be 

will lead to clarity “"XTiV mted, a P™»ss ’involving “a 

a mechanical ski ® ,gn,ents in a sentence, their organization in the 

weighing of each of many ele , f ,^,0 of their connotations 

Td^Lt^f rta: d :l:: on ^ many forces to determine 

final response ’ 


SELECTED READINGS 


BOOKS arjl ed N Y , Longmans, Green, 1956 

A ] Harris How (o Increase most useful of aids 

This book has long been co . ^ Making Better Readers Boston, Heath, 

Ruth Strang and Dorothy clearly the developmental concept m the 

1957 This book suggestions which obviously derive 

r.'-x' -"i.; "£-» ■ ■" — " 

reading in VooU Remedial Reading N Y , McGraw Hill 

Maurice D Woolf and 1®““ ii„ complete both as to technique and as 

1957 This -'""SrieepsTchnique from becoming aimless and 

syllim"^ appendix contains a lengthy hst of easy books for retarded 
reiders and non readers 

rEnion,aAr.s ano pampiilets Educahon and Welfare 

Improoing Rending X'Setin 1957, No 10 Washington DC This inex 

Dept , Education ch how to start a developmental program, 

pensive pamphlet j remedial reading and appraisal 

obiectivcs, materials what * , jp English Journal Vol 45, No S (May 

••Edward L Thomdike, Reading as BeasoninB ” P 329 
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School 


Cole Jr H S , 
Denver 
Colo 


Nature and duration 
of instruction 

strucbon aimed at 
improving word at 
tack, vocabulary, 
comprehension, 
speed duration of 
one year 

Small reading groups, 
duration of one year 


Test used 
Section IV, Word 
Attack, Part 2, 
Silent 


Amount of gam 
word attack 
15 5 


(a) Nelson Silent 
Reading, (b) Stan- 
ford Reading Test 


2 to 2i_ years in 
reading grade 
level for all 
except lowest 
IQ’s, whose 
gams were 
about IV years 

A bmitation of all such reports Information about the pupils’ retention of 
reading growth is seldom available Do the subjects remain at the higher level 
or IS their encouraging gam only a temporary result of their recent instruction^ 
After a year's lapse of regular school work, do they still retain the advantage 
game Eventually, evaluation of reading progress must include evidence on 
retention and schools should plan to carry out repeated measures over a fairly 
long period of time 

indicate progress is another limitation, 
erp« ** 1 ,^ ^ m individual pupils Some may regress, others pro 

scor^hvtru^® instance, raise a mean 

first test A nhJ'f in ensively with pupils who are just below the mean on the 

than does th<> ^ ^ scores of individual pupils tells more about real gams 

man aoes the rise in mean score 

ing skill ^ appraisal of unproved read 

aL Genuine evidence of success must 

into account important but complex results hke these 

bra^-fi^^redon'^;"puLu?' materials drawn from the school h 

population growth "* *■'* avoid mcrease due merely to school 

entire school system^^*^^ Participation and interest by teachers throughout the 

dedm!^^*^ evidence that the number of students dropping out of school is 

Improved average achievement of i , i* 

over a period of years P same or similar test materials 

Nothing that has been said here ,nfo j j . ^ , , e i 

hmiled range of standardized testog If “f w 

fo ‘vertruseTf rf t rpf v^:itnf tcI" .. 

dence.dirafbVrfir^rstg Sr r tr' z 

reaa eagerly and comprehend what they are 



Science Fiction: 

Radar of Man’s Curiosity 


Overview At its best, science fiction mav be compared to a 
ships radar, scanning distant shorelines shronded in fog 
and darhness This imaginative method of exploring nr 
frontiers of space and time appears to be em^ging as a 
1 I Ltegory of iLrature Like earlier genres, the Gothic and 

; fi also has its themes, its typical devices, and its basic 

the Pastoral, science ^ direchon of certain apphcations of science, 

intenbons .t features social cr.boism, exploring 

asdidthenovelsof Jules vem lj,o„]edge and his lagging social 

the gap between mans adva c g ^ adventure, mystery, and sus- 

attitudes At other times, scie fi ^^^^ refreshing, without any pretensions of 
pense, or pure fantasy, delig tt 1 expresses mans 

predictive value or social refom powers of intel 

age old quest thrusts against darkness and the unknown, 

lect and imagination into da 8 „[ ^eience fiction are 

against fear, '“P^stition^ood jn .ntellectual curiosity we honor in 

struggling toward » ^ ^^S„eli xvnters help ns to understand Bacons 
Socrates, Leonardo, and Linstem 

comment that supposition is greater an important educational 

This unit adolescents Onr pupils belong 

go,als in a new context that PP superstitions persist To d.scnmi- 

to an era that respects scienc 

nato in the uorld of ‘'’““S' , pjc are timeless and ncccssay aims 

and shallow, betucen stale ^d fr«h ^ 

in educating the young T1 r,,„ ]m,f of the tuenticth cen 

directions of „ another x.arntion of the Promethean theme 

my. Thus science ,„„ji,mcntal educational goals. «c acknoul 

B> using It as a wax „f ,he pupils xolition. as a factor in 

edge the signific'incc of moliNOtion u i » 

learning 

, 1 the Hncuaqc of ihc tuclicr arc iho^o wlncli shipt 
TIjc folloutnp urns, statw! n ^ Inert asctl rt idtng enjovmrnl 

the timt SttbMd^r^ atn»s mipht »nc» « 
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Tijrough discussing meaning and worrying less about speed and quanbtv of 
rciding, the teacher makes his greatest contribution to the pupils, \nthoit 
understanding of literature, no appreciation is possible 
Constance M McCullough, ‘ What Does Research Reveal About Practices in lead- 
ing Reading In What We Know About Htgh School Reading, a brochure 
Champaign. Ill National Council of Teachers of English, 1957-58 This article 
wnsiders the implications of research for developing vocabulary, comprehens on, 
^PP/^^ciations and means of evaluating The article is notable 
NVallacc Z e^appheabons of research and its balancing good sense 

Classes” T Experiment in Teaching Reading in High School English 

adonted Vol 46 No 8 (November 1957) In a program 

hennon \ocaliiiIi^' ' School emphasis was placed on co^lpr^ 

showed’ cams m a»ack, and speed-m that order of priority E\a!uabon 

l™cr Ihfrd, of mentauSy “PP” 
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.e<TU.re T^ruJt VnT 

can be expanded to cover five weeks I" „ J,^en though the unit 

“^h:rrxrv:l:rj - - - 

mohvahng reading pj^n the 

pupils^rtral.:: " h^u,e\ » foundation for more precise weekly and 
daily plans 

DESIGN OF THE XJNIT 

■n. ■■ . 

mg to the four aims control! g emphases The desirability of draw- 

their goals, the planning and the clear fact that certain acbvmes 

mg students into some of th p . modifications of the plan as 

contribute to more than a sing sequence and choice 

presented here The “™P“*° [ *„ i,e the new ideas and contnbuUons of each 

LTS" ^nf llnmf /or as the unit is now planned, reading and ivntmg are 

already heavily emphasized particular skill, the teacher must decide 

Whenever pupils show a dp,, „ most members of the class 

whether or not to ‘ake time f° die time the problem arises How- 

need the help, the a multiplicity of skills, there ivill he some prob- 

ever, since pupils “P ° der’s estimation, deserve as high a priority as others 
lems which do not, in 'he 'each aonsideraUon And certamly, few skills 

Low priority skills can be "o mtemipt some successful activity at a 

are so crucial their , foremost As has been noted, special pnority in 

time when communication of pnmary 

this unit IS granted to certain skills in wnung, a 
attention 

LAUNCHING THE UNIT , v a * 

, 1 » for^sst and volition, and to turn their thoughts to the 

To involve the pupils of follo^vmg activibes 

general aims of the unit, introau 

■ Television programs 

. 1 , T several science and science-ficUon programs on television 

Aft=‘!,"srd“ ast a senes of summary questions 

What useful knowledge cm « e m^Lnc^Today? 

\Vhy are people so benefits of scenbfic knowledge? How do 

What are the dangere and ^ dimmish the dangers and increase the 

>ou think mankind mignt acr u 

benefits? , , 

, i as they do the animating forces which form the de- 

e\er, the four aims hsted, as the cCT^ml structure of this unit 

sign of acli%nties, are recommendea a 
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for pupils and the increased facility with the reading skills that such enjoyment 
promotes ^ 


To appreciate the significance of cunosity and intelligence enlisted in the quest 
for truth 

To discriminate between literature of distinction and writing of inferior merit 
(Particular emphasis is given to wnbng that is imaginative in its style and faith 
ful to scientific truth ) To become familiar with some influenhal authors of science 
fiction, both past and present, and to set up standards for choosing reading in this 
category 

To become aware of the social criticism that often appears in science fiction 
0 understand certain mutually supportmg values of science and the humanities 


MAJOR CONCEPTS 

In organizing instruction to accomplish these aims, the teacher will mtroduce 
certain concepts to undergird the aims of the unit In advance of this unit the 
olloi^g concepts should be carefully coi^idered by the teacher If they are clear 

lanaintreTh ‘ ^ occasions to teach them to the pupils m 

language they can comprehend 

intellectual curiosity He wants to 
saw con^lW / surrounding him He does this both for the 

mg m Itself a detlbkard'L'S’^r™ 

links men^orall ^°rizon is an enduring search which 

‘”^,7 ‘0 cooqLr outer 4“ce by Stc 

dominate all fcienUflcldvaneS*'"® mankind must 

importance Litera f” ‘lial mason is of great 

reason is also im 

prefabricated phrases aifd ^**^*^*' characters and situations, stale humor, 

“ original and precise For i In fiction of merit, the writer 

action of the story Scienop fTl his characters grow and change with the 
Idee these Motion. may be judged by standards 


rUNDAMENTAL SKILLS TO BF 

“ emphasized 

In this unit, certain skills of writmu t j 

as m reading, speaking, and hstemnv . u “> '"‘'‘"S’ 

ally be handled when the occasion imturally demand attention and will usu 
be focused on the wnbng of exercises in this unit will 

CIUDE LEVEL AND TIME PLAN 

This unit IS planned for grade nine Wilh ^ Ac 
grade eight or moved up to orades t. , '"“Om'mhons, it could be adapted to 

■ Many teachers develo in ” 

knowledge and miderstaniiigs,*^sklh™and threefold classification of aims into 

“mpetoncKs, attitudes and appreoations How 
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developing the unit 

■ Recording , , > a_ u 

P,., ,1,. j 

Moss (3T) “ Prepare f aX^words .n the seleohon but also 

nret, r.sk the.r lives Anticipate ™ f the concept that men 

several concepts which may be new to Uie pupns. 

seek adventure and iThTa challenging listening experience Prepare 

reality How can this be? This S ^ „a with equal understand- 

:rXrghm“:^’onit^^^^^^ w'?;, he M value even to the slow learner 

The rich meanings tfs^e the class interest more directly 

.js trr.:r-di -■ ■» «- •> 

the relauonship between science and human values 

■ Short story “Report on the Bamhouse Effect" by Kurt 

Read aloud a suitable story • statement as this “Radar 

Vonnegut. Jr J distence'^and direction of unseen objects by the 

IS an instrument for djteimm g * detecting and ranging Science 

reflection of radio waves T fronUers of space and bme, locaUng the 

Action IS like a radar scmn g shrouded shores Science ficuon predicted 

^Srtd guide/ missiles, all weapons of war Can it predict a 

weapon of peace?” ^ discussion both of its plain mean- 

ing'^'ra «licaht 
Fo: l”sefofirlraders 

cult, the teacher might “5^ be found among those 

may have other selections he prefers to any 

M Writing paragraphs ^gniph compositions, students should choose five 

Below are sample topics for paragrap 
of the seven suggestions 

One Thing I Wonder About 

One Aspect of a Visit to the Planet - 

One Aspect of a Visit to the Future j 

One Topic from an Interview wrth a Space Pilot 

If I Could Have One Sa«nK-F>=|;™ 

One Aspect of a Bead for this Unit 

A Single Paragrap he spaced fairly evenly throughout the 

These five paragraph compo teacher requires a single para- 

developmental part of the un p i, stated m a topic sentence Able students 

graph organised ^ ^ the list of resowees for the pupil 

3 The figures in parentheses fohmvmg 
at the end of the unit 
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Some people say that we are just as superstitious as the men of old, only nowadays 
we are superstitious about science For instance, are we easily led to believe 
in something of no value if the advertising says that “three out of four doctors 
recommend it ? What do you dunk of tfus criticism of twentieth-century men 
and women^ 

What IS science fiction’ Why do people read it? 

■ Checklist 


To draw the students into thinking about reasons for studying a unit on science 
hcbon devise an opinion questionnaire It should be filled out anonymously and 
1 committee should tally the results and report to the class After their report the 
committee should conduct a class discussion on the results of the tally Items on the 
questionnaire might use the same form as the two examples given here 

To the student There are no right or wrong answers Please give your opinion by 
checking the response that most closely agrees tvrth your opinion Your comment 

heln in'T',’'™'; appreciated and will 

help m charting the course of this unit 

Em* "'‘""•"’8 to explore the space beyond 

Strongly agree_ 

disagree 

Comment 


agree 

. strongly disagree_ 


. uncertain. 


fully Sck Witten by authors who are also scienbsts They care- 

Ingi; alf" -'“da such facts tn a story 

disaffr.**. T — agree uncertain 

strongly disagree. 

[Further , terns es designated by the teacher] 

■ Apphcation of poem’s meaning 

hert Wolfe " ^ ^ ‘'■ase lines from The Explorers by Hum 

The Explorers 

a!S' f T “'•a—g star 

And challenge then orvudrearn 

things that are 
Behind the things that seem, 

And do not care if death should be 
The price of curiosity 

The teacher suggests Columbus and lu. 

referred to by the poem and asks the representatives of the men 

elicit the names of those who scaled modem counterparts seeking to 

seek to travel into outer space What *1'^**^ 'erest, sailed the Kon Ttkt, or now 
of such dreams and such cunosit>9 Cm cowrie to mankind as the result 

o'ertake the things that are/Behind the thmlAk ® 

^ ^ **'8* that seem’ ? 

IhimlicrlWoKe Bepnnled copynght 1927 by 

«o««uy & Company, Inc 
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the many other writing difficulties certain to emerge The principle employed here 
* one of avoiding any dissipation of learning, by not attempting to cure too many 
difficulUes in a lifted period of time, the teacher achieves success with a few 

In handlmg compositions, teachers find these pracbccs helpful 
1 Have pupils keep all paragraphs and combine them into a booklet at the 

"’T Entourage able, creative, and interested pupils to wnte more than one para- 

'^s’Veach througrthTus'e of the paragraphs written by the pupils Select Uvo 
6 leacn mr b excellent nnificaUon through topic sentences Read 

^LraLT aierS pro.ector, or duplicate them Ask. kVhat 

mlcstif paragraph especially clear? “pimially ellecb™ - - example 

5 Share par g p , j about the room, exchange with other classes, 

:r^thlTn^rap"^^^^ .1.e library and for the teacher's use with 

a final draft m ink but f 

orcoZ^bf^lSlir^ eaeryone. revision may he more valuable m some 

other writing situation traBments and run on sentences, excusing from 

7 Use i-^rTL°::ZTsuS.'^^vL the drill so diat it can be closely 

such drill pupils who do not make paragraphs Also place on 

related to students wr g improper, of pupil sentences Discuss these 

the board some examples, ^ ^ bow to improve them Do not hesi 

sentences-why they ate excellenUy xvrttten or no 

tale to review the concept of subjert an pre^ ^ bas 

beL^stThmf sr -loTf^pUgSr 

fie.hle xvith — f marks and 

9 Encourage the „f sentence structure Refer them to textbook 

to place special emphasis on ™ ^ paragraph division in svntten conversabon, 

help on the use of quotabon marks, patagrap 

and vanebes of sentence P^^"; have students expand a topic sentence 

10 For the single „„’.he chalk board Examples 

selected from among eight or ten p 

(Title of book) has g,ere is only one possible outcome 

After (a certam event m ^ . r UqoJj) 

I learned something from bppk) stretched my imagmahon 

(“oVru^VrlyLo mich on lucky accident to camy his story along 

V will also wnte book cards for each book read 

In addibon to the paragraphs, p P following seebon, "Guided Indi- 

For information about these boo • 

vidual Reading ” 
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and students who wish to do so may be encouraged to write more than one para 
graph, provided that all paragraphs meet the requirements— related and carefully 
constructed sentences built around a single topic The teacher will plan carefully in 
order to prepare pupils for each writing session Although the unit calls for five 
difierent paragraphs, more topics have been listed here in order to provide choice 
bodi for teacher and pupil Some teachers may have classes where even more 
\vriting IS desirable, and the choice of paragraph topics may be extended 


In seeding to motivate writing, the teacher may choose from among these sugges- 
tions, suiting the motivation to the particular composition, or he may carry out other 
ideas not considered here 

1 Show a film such as “New Frontiers in Space” (34), “The Medieval Knights’ 
(33), or The Aztecs (31) to inspire compositions about the past or future 

2 Pass around and discuss colored pictures of the moon and the planets In re- 
cent years many magazines have presented dramatic illustrations of other worlds 
as science envisions them Books hke The Conquest of Space by Willy Ley (15) con- 
tain pictures of remarkably evocative effect 

3 Play a recording of The Planets,” by Gustav Holst (32) This suite consists of 
seven movements Mars, Venus. Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 

ne or two of these may be used to accompany writing Neptune is particularly 


flint, Children's Crusade, read 
Revoluhnn^^ft^i^ l^ights and hdies, the Aztecs, the American 

how often sn ^ ft ^ relevance of past events, remind them of 

writers use a lime machine to carry headers back into 

the future aloud selected excerpts from conjectures about 

has been previously tauvht 0 ^'!°"' *"**“ '’J' •’“P''® classes where this unit 
pupils to be original, wefker pumirt 

b weaker pupils tend to imitate the models too closely 

™tm7maTittltteZ'''““;k'*''= *"'• --"«ous aspects of 

ized and thoughtfully expre"s^ T^”"'r’ '“S'c paragraphs, clearly organ- 

review should emphas.ee L foUowmg'ab.hhes™'^'''’™' 

1 The unification of the naracrrorki,, i 

what the paragraph is about ^ ^ around one sentence that states definitely 

2 Consideration of methods for d l 

paragraph These methods are not . arranging the materials of a 

functioning guides for wribng dunne ik but are to serve as 

3 Careful attention to construction of 

fragments and run-on sentences sentences, avoiding especially sentence 

Difficulties with other fundamental skills-nroKi j 

capitalization, for insfmce-will be not^ k punctuabon. spelling, and 

general, the teacher iv.Il make plans 1^00,^ Whenever a difficulty is 

time In some classes or situations a teacher ‘™““™ “me ea'Iy appropriate 
enough for immediate altenUon However “""'^ereertain problems crucial 

receive primary attention Future lessons fir eh« 7° , ‘7 n 

'.nss ^or individuals) can deal wtn 
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What are the Sober Prospects of Space Travel? 

What Are Some of the Facts about Mars and the Moon? 

Why^'e^pLtndttl™^ Saucers and Hoaxes hke 'The Invasion 

from Mars” 

T:“em'‘Are hme and space hire a doughnut? ^-Id you fly amend the 
earth fast enough to get back m fme to see yourself take off? (Other ques 

tions the students propose) , t-i u. ™ 

The Important Knowledge about Radar and Electronics 

The Geophysical Year 

■ Book map . , , » 

, r 1 \ waerra nf fhp woild With titlcs of boolcs locatcd m appropnate 

Instead of the usual map of universe with titles of space 

fmrbSoLtro:; "e -d gmaioes (A 'Map of the Heavens" 

appeared m the NaUonal Geograph, c m December, 1057 ) 

■ Book sets 

Recommended for study by entire class 

MirT^imf Conneotiont ronkee in King Arthur's Court (24) 

Willy Ley, Engineer’s Dreams (16) 

Recommended for study by groups 
Both of the books listed just above 
Isaac Asimov. Building Bloch of 
Katherine Shippen. The Bright Design (22) 

Andre Norton, Sfor Born (19) 

Willv Ley, Conquest of Space (1^) 
n E Newell, Space Book for Young People (18) 

■ Films and reprints purposes of this unit are numerous Two that 

Films suitable for suppoiting P teacher will wish to consult the audio- 
have been used are listed here, but each teac 

visual sources available to his school , , , u « 

m, 1 (3S1-In a dreamlike landscape, inanimate but familiar objects 

com^o Me and move about dancing to background music 

“Solar Family” (36) •, c. * n » »• /‘^Q^ 

, 1 «c <;«itplliles’ (40), Rockets and Satellites (39). 
Reprints available include Space ^ 

and “Adventures m Science at the SmiU.son.an (38) 

■ Word study 

, ,.1 to extend vocabulary 

The teacher plans special j 

„ 4 ,. T.trht years, celestial, ionosphere, galaxy, and others 

New words satellite, radar, g - Mars, aurora borealis, and others 

Words from mythology Saturn, \enus, Ma . 
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■ Gutdcd individual reading 

Each pupil should read one or more books related to the unit Interested and gifted 
pupils should read from three to seven Suggestions to guide the reading 

1 Motivate interest in reading by placing book jackets around the room, by 
reading incidents from the books in the manner of Book Bait,* and by reviewmg 
se\enl full length books both fiction and non-fiction Whenever individual pupils 
have already read worthwhile books of science fiction or fantasy, arrange to have the 
pupils recommend or review them 

_ Make arrangements for selection of books, either by bringing a collection to 
the classroom or through class v-isits to the library After pupils have chosen btles 
for their indiv^ual reading, arrange directly for a class hour in which everyone 
reads quietly This will help pupils make a start with their books From time to 
hmc throughout the unit allocate class hours for the same purpose Use these 
ours, also to recommend further reading to individuals and to work with others 
on vriting their paragraphs 

cases to"shnrr?i poor readers to easier books and even, in some 

this tvne nf ^ books Use non fiction for some pupils who prefer 

2 f vK.--; .r Si™, 

bo oral roporls bobre tho^ lass'’'or'’r'' 

Ibo s.m.lanty o( Iho conlcot of thoir |2T" occording to 

Msnally enough shidents ace roa,t ““tbor they are reading-e g , 

form groups based upon these authL^Wb’’ 

dcaoted to science fictio'n readme "rb placed in n card file 

rlmnld bo «T,t,on m ,nk after n “"^r 

making these cards is to build n t ^ prepared The purpose of 

teacher This file is to be s ivcd a file for use both by pupils and the 

should be guided to present the n "'"^ever this unit is taught again Pupils 
book can be located b) another author, where the 

nature of the content and the kind^^^V information to indicate the 

Iwok without dmilgmc the d/.v«i ° *'*^dcr who might presumably enjoy the 

the net readers plcaJr anr* *'*" ^ 

Ik more important ) In develo of non fiction, other considerations 

teacher w.ll probabI> wish to use m^"t lesson for the book card, the 

includes reading book review sections 'of i classes teach a lesson which 

like Utcranj Caialcadc newspapers and student magazines 

■ noun,; 

Aflor il ,0 pnded mdnidnal readme Ins n„ , 
board or m some other wnj provide sitjn n "'omentum, pass around a clip- 

Iheir power over oral language b\ nartiM^ ** pupils who want to improve 

discussions of topics such as these mforma! panel or round table 

< tL,„, W aiw. Ban 

niCTican Ul>nir> Association. 1957) 
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A Fuggesuon . to fo™ o 

volunteers to act as a ““^:,"ta^ i LLg before the class m 
hostile to the established g eliminating “dangerous" 

which they discuss to tatelt sting of social criUcism Follow- 

elements or revising them m discussion led by the teacher should con- 
ing this mock committee "gj even when one finds such 

sider the Through 'concrete examples, the teacher may emphasize the 

cnbcism unpleasant Throug ohhgaUon of those in the minority to 

values of differing points o V w and «on^^^ 

present then views " J Jo, examples from school life Finally, 

question These points may b thought that those m the 

the teacher should try dkr from theirs Ask 

X Engltd ilt United States tolerate political parties not m power 

^ote some of the social — 7uferr,rhXr^^^^ mXed 
fully hy ninth *^Xn to recognize it is a proper aim of teaching How- 

social criticism, hel^ng d ^ experience with such content in 

ever, because for many th further Help them realize, in 

literature, the teacher will ,„stancef that the problem of war is not 

"Report on the Bamhouse Eff , f Obviously the problem involves 

as simple as they might m f ^ ^ division between good “little 

Ss-Ta sr-3t w* -- “ ■“ " "■ 

..a a..b.„ »,» .1 

The Relation of Science ^ Scientist hy Albert Einstein' 

the following excerpt from The ^ 

l/eteXinX ToXfe happm^isF The simple answer nms-hecause we have 
not yet learned to make sensAle ““ other In peace it has 

In war It serves that we jusleud of freeing us in a great measure 

made our lives burned an machinery, who 

^thfr ’X— 'Sn —nous day's work with disgust, and must 

continually X thnirman smgs an ugly song I do it. however. 

You will be thinki g ^ consequence 

with a good ' ,h„„ld understand about applied science in orte 

It IS not enough that yo blessings Concern for man himself and his 

that your work may increase . j ^f dl technical endeavors, concern for 

fate must always form *e cm of labor and the distribution of 

the great unsolved problem ^ blessing and not a curse 

goods-m order that *0 crea diagrams and equations 

to mankind ^ever forge^^^^^^ *„ogbt 

In the discussion w ic 

What does Einstein mean in saying 
use of applied science? 

' ncprintcd b> Ponai'sion from the Sgu 
Vet 26, No 3 (September 1933). P 
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Prefixes, suffixes, roots fe?escopes, spectra scopes, lunar, lunatic, stereophonic, and 
others 

■ Dwcussjorjs 

Class discussions, usually led by the teacher, may grow out of many facets of the 
unit In all cases, the pupils should be led to look upon these discussions as oc 
casions for improving power over the spoken word, for learning courtesy and tact, 
for listening attentively to the ideas of others, for respecting differences of opinion, 
and for cleaving to the heart of a discussion without wandering aimlessly For some 
topics, the teacher may ivish to use group discussions in which each group has spe- 
cific goals to accomplish and a clearly hmited amount of time However, for the three 
topics which follow, it is intended that the teacher will lead the discussions, and in 
preparing to do so, will develop, m Lne with his own preference, lesson plans 
carefully designed to accomplish the purposes 

Judging the Quality of Science Fiction The teacher introduces these points 

Sacnlific values accuracy, clarity of presentation, fidelity to known facts 
Literary values logical relationship behveen character and plot, freedom from 
imitativcness stock characters and situations, cliches and stale metaphor, 
characters whose motivations are clear and probable, selectivity of incidents 

is hevn^f ih ^ 1^® Story, a theme, something worth getting that 

is beyond the surface events of the story 

applicatmn^* Vahnls* discussion depends almost entirely upon the specificity of its 
unle rpresen^cd in "'«‘"'"8l®ss to most mn* grade pupils 

^^U^comes 0 11 oT should read aloud or 

representing iiritmc of infenn’ representing literature of distinction and one 
cither “By the Waters of Bsh f ? representative of distinguished writing, 

PkonograpV by Waltr Va^ T.lh'’ 

I'-nting, use some selection l,ol on^oftho V’ 

fiction So much of science fiction is ™ee“r;mes devoted to science 

difficulty m locating an example '™lten that the teacher will have no 

reading science fiction 'lltw™rone t"”*' **" ‘'""^'rs as well as the pleasures of 
as not to be confused? How cm ° *’®«>gnize fantasy and sift it from truth so 
Social Criticism m Science purpose of a miter? 

reading one or more selections like Ac foBotvI^'r'^ °''' 

;;pic Ihchna)- by Bay Bradbury (0) 

Report on the Bamhousc Effect” bv Kurt v 
B> thenatersof Bahslon”hi St™h a, Jr (2S) 

Number Tlircc” (5) desenbes a rnolt"T" ^1"“' (His poem "Nightmare 
mil purposes h> human beings Some tc 1"'''*'"“ >'="'8 >'sed for petty and 
addition to the story ) achers may wish to use this poem m 

;;^bot-s Betiim: ^ ‘''«>r= Williams ( 29 ) 

The Pedestrian b> Rn> Bradbury (8) ' 

Bradbii^’'^^'^ Tlw Martian Chronicler by Bay 

-Pilot Ughts of tho Apocaljpic- b. Lone. Bidcnour (21) 
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(28) and The T,mo Machme (2T) The teacher vv.ll think of naany poss.b.ht.es and 
L more able students will also be able to contribute suggestions 

■ Tape recordings 

interested pupds may prepare headTelrrpVe ^a^ 

good each ^pil who has read an mteresUng book, acting out 

*• »—» •< “ 

For instance, the interview might begin 

car:^=t^^r tr^wr r ; 

Venus vvheie (name)^.^ 5, 1988, and 

thi“ng we have with ns on l/.e spot the leader of the space expedition 
which . 

T ( tF.s Imd mav he developed on tapes, either during the class hme 

Interviews of this y outside of school as a special project The 

of the developmental pa f th oppropnate days within the unit, or used 

tapes may be f , accfamation should be awarded individuals or 

rntroltVelL^: of scientific accuracy, impressive presentation, or 

both 

■ what IS a scientist 

Have pupils write down *e.r 

way of life, his outlook ™ follow quite closely the directions for such 

to show inconsistencies The tea h ^ 

an activity that were used m a dy^^ ^ gg pOg ^^hool 

and Rhoda Metraux earned reported m “Image of the Scien- 

students Their questionnaire and their resnIB a P 
tist Among High School Students-a Pilot Study (4-) 

■ Bulletin board and information file , „ j , l. u „ ,.l,„ 

, i_ j mmittpe to list the names of all students who bring clip- 
Use a bulletin J f„, ,l,e bulletin board Several Umes a week a 

pings, pictures, and other ma f attention to some of the 

member of die committee J.„fo,mat.on or material on certain sub- 

most useful matenals, rcciue g ^ committee keeps material filed in manila 
jects In addiuon to the aUilable to pupils during the current mstruc- 

folders, and makes these colle teacher for repetitions of the unit with 

lion of the unit, turning them over w 
other classes 

Liciirsions obscrvalor> might serve a double purpose If the 

A trip to a planetarium or . ,n advance, the knowledge gained can 

purposes of such a trip are cica y reports, and compositions mi> also be 

be of value in itself Motivation for discussion, p 
one of the values of such an cvenrston 
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Einstein believes the scientist’s obligation to Society is not fully met by invent 
ing new devices to inciease the comfort and ease of living What else might 
the scientist contribute^ 

\Vhat do you think is meant by “concern for man himself and his fate’? How 
can the scientist concern himself with man’s fate outside the laboratory? 
Einstein names two problems which he says must be the concern of scientists 
What are they? Do you think these problems can be solved m scienbfic labor- 
atories^ 

Has any of the science fiction we have read presented, in any way, a pomt of 
view similar to that of Emstem? 


The teacher may wish some recoid of pupil participabon and contribubon during 
these discussions One method Select three different students during each period 
ot class discussion and furnish them with a list of pupils in the class Each bme a 
pupil makes a contribution, the committee members, working separately from each 
0 er, p ace ^ ta y after the pupils name For contributions deemed outstanding 
m value to the discussion, the committee members circle the tally Teacher and 
svWthT" ■" “ ™'b>l>Ie deHmlton of “value to the discussion’ Classes 

disanne-iT'! ° Ti initial effect of inhibiting discussion 

disappeats fairly quielly As soon as interest m ideas sets in, self-consctousness fades 


® Stale anting 

of ummag!n all vrvvriUnii°f * Have pupils search for similar examples 

devoted to science fiction F ' ‘>'“*«>als of this unit and in the pulp magazines 
speeches they consider good'^^ttar''’* ™ 

gelhcr to stop the Rm^o fcd'"' ranchers have decided to band to 

' Guess tins is the end of the 1 f ® Kincade’s headed for Lucky s place’ 
on without me But do me a f Phoenix Let the wagon tram roll 

after me ” avor. Buck— when you git out West, name a town 

SorT> I had to knock you onf M »_ 

taking that phne up myselfl ' you've got a wife and kids I’m 

“There’s something strance nhn„t *u 

map-mcl look how little all the d 1 P*®®®s Nora This to\vn isn’t on the 

kou cant ask me to shoot this d^t» i 
getting It McCreadv’s sheep! Judge! I tell you it’s a wolf that’s been 

■ /ndiLidiujl and/or group reports 
ViCTc are innumerable possibihtiM f^. 

Ills hfejong attempt to persuade humanitv biography of Houdini and 

hoax, "Invasion from Mars" (20) and^i l ^ credulous, Orson Welles’s radio 
runners of science ficbon such r» fcpetilion m Chile, famous fore- 

^ (3), Wells’s Wero/ (he Werf* 

Rrpnnlcd t, pe^u.ion of Rro L™.. I 
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Materials and resources for pupils 


“faaac Asunov. Bmldmg Blocks of the ^ Y 1947 

5 -^Nightmare Number Three •• In Burning Cty N Y , Farrar and Rmehart, 

6 Z^B-dbury. “The Hrghway” In The I/toramd Man Garden Cty. NY. 

V NY. Doubleday. 1958. NY. 

Bantam JBoo^. 19^ ■ i„ The Renorter August 7. 1931 Also in Ray Brad 

' ^IoT^tZiTss Smrrns for Today o-d ^ 

12 SurEms"“-rh'll 2 nd“fMay”TGrol Conklm. ed . The Best of Science Fic 

13 

15 wmySy.°The 

“Jre Zr.Zeturc NY . Hamoud. Bra^. 1949) 

22 Kathenne B''‘PP™’/'“'.®jfa'wi&''N^Y Dutton (Eieryman). 1932 

23 Jonathan Yankee in King Arthurs Court NY. 

24 Mark Tuam. A Connecticut Yankee m r^"h 

Dunlap. 1945 Bamhouse Effect " In Walter Loban ct al . eds . 

25 Kurt Vonnegut. ' Report on the 

Adventures in „ m’,™" In H Cantnl. ed . /ntosion from Mars 

26 Orson IVelles. ‘Invasion ,047 

Princeton. NJ.Pnnceton U 1 mss * Famous Novels NY. Knopf. 1934 

27 H G Wells. The Time ^ 

fff ^’rt''r4 wlm?-BoWs Betum ^ In^Euella B Cook, et al . eds. 
30 ZZd<^ZZ:TBvefyloyZZko,Scicnccric,^^^ N Y . Croimi, 1936 


, Grossett & 


FILMS A.VD nEOTnmvra snpphers of films and recordings sec the hibliog- 

(For complete addresses ol suppliers u 

nplij, pp 721 ff ) , 

31 Tlie Aztecs." film Coronit I dms 
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CULivnNATING EXPERIENCES 

A good unit should do more than orpire It should draw to some kind of a 
close Ninth grade pupils will feel a greater sense of achievement and satisfaction if 
they draw together the different facets of the unit and summarize the mam features 
that deserve to be remembered Among the possible concluding activities are the 
following 

Preparation of a special issue of a duphcated classroom news sheet, reviewing the 
unit and what has been learned 

Preparation of a space patrol guide, a class constructed booklet to be used as a 
piicle and onentalion for classes the teacher will later guide through this unit 
Students’ writing during a class penod on the tonic. Three Things I Have Learned 
During This Unit 

Two guests— other teachers, parents a school board member, the principal— 
invited in to question the pupils on what they have accomplished and learned during 
this unit 

Interview of pupils hy Hve members of another class taught by the teacher (The 
result! of these interviews are to be summarized by the outside interviewers This 
activity benefits both interviewers and class ) 

f 11“ “Ut anonymously, 

then collected tallied and summarized by a committee of class members 

umrisThat^'T/l"'"'" *'>“ 8 hlfully Your sincere, honest appraisal of this 
° ot'lcaming'‘more' ' 

dtsacrep 1 agree uncertain 

F\ ALUATION 

student growth towmrtht'’goainef ’'='P evaluaUng 

read and recorded on cards five number and quality of books 

to oral discussion and the quahwTf’m''™’'’ ’"'P' P“P‘' contnbutions 

groups and indniduals In adililm n special contributions by 

the follouang -uuiiion. each pupil should check some sheet such as 

Dtmng this unit 

I wrote the lollowing compositions 
iitle or Topic Sentence Grade 
I read the following books 
Title Author 

In chss discussion I 

^“rme "•“Ss I learned and will want to re- 
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32 Gustav Holst, ‘The Planets” Good recordings available on Westminster, Cam 
den, and London labels 

33 ‘ The Medieval Knights,” film Encyclopaedia Bnttanica Films 

34 “New Frontiers in Space ” film McGraw-Hill Films 

35 "A Phantasy,’ film International Film Bureau 

36 ‘ Solar Family,” film Encyclopaedia Bnttanica Films 

37 James Ramsay Ullman, “Beyond tiie Ranges,” from The Age of Mountaineering 
(NY, Lippmcott, 1954) The recording will be found m Many Voices, 4B, 
Band II N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1958 

KEPRINTS 

"4'’'',™*”®','" Science at the Smithsonian ” Washington, D C . Colortone Press 

39 Rockets and Satellites ’NY, Collier’s Encyclopedia, Library and Educational 
Division 

40 Space Satellites ” N Y , Collier’s Encyclopedia, Library and Educational Dm 


Resources for the teacher 

p"f '*'« Scientist Among High School 

nrmt o/Thi, f 1 '^S'l ^^6 (August 1957) A complete re- 

Md Paui*ffl.cl ® ^ Brandwein Fletcher G Watson, 

1958; pp 452 Soience N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 

Publishers''^ 1^959 ’ Science Fiction Novel, a Symposium Chicago, Advent 
and as soai cr.l.c.srT'r u ^"“00 cnbcze it as entertainment 

C M Kombluth who will' find particularly useful the article of 

that none of the' mamr science ficbon as social criticism and concludes 

delphia, Franldm’lnsWuterFgS^” Franklin Institute Phila- 

Kingsley Amis’, ^NewltpsTf iSlI^Y Library Association, 1957 

lectures in a seminar at Prinfa»» 'Harcourt Brace, 1960 Based upon Amis 
amusing survey of the new f ^"‘versity. this is a thoughtful and sometimes 
^ / wc new torm of literature, science fiction 

in this unit The teacher an^h^I.i?™ suitable for guiding individual reading 
wll help to extend this bibliography"*" suggestions and the pupils 

Robert Heinlein, Tarnier m the SJlw NY Q i, . 

Ley, Space Travel NY Simon I 

highly successful Adventure's m «: chuster, 1958 The fourth book in the 

Andrd Norton, The Time TraZs 

of tomorrow trespass the world of v*^ ’ , Publ , 1958 Space minded men 
people but a modem dav enemv struggling not only with a primitive 

Jules Vtme, Tuenly Thousand League, Under n c . 

S s Under the Sea Cleveland, World Publ , 1946 
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Chapter Six 


Literature: Basic Approaches 


The human values of a particular lit 
erary experience are to be determined 
finally m relation to the needs of tn 
dividual human beings 

—THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK^ 


PERSPECTIVE 

insura^irniitr^M IT expository writing may be sufficient to 

a nassane from"!!."^ ^ scientiBc treatise, an article on foreign affaus, or 

aileouacv of ° encyclopedia, but such proficiency will not guarantee 

u&nd JwT' “ ^ te able to 

understand «ho happens in The Pied Piper of Hamehn” wilhout feelmg 

rats came mm W A"-! ^ous^ 

relationshm of tom ** what avail? Older readers who fail to perceive the 
and the imnact of tfi" Duchess’ miss much of the subtlety 

yond ralla, ‘he basic search for information, be 

demands emotionaUs wdl as"imelirr '^“h appreciation 

m the individual whn ^ ctual perceptiveness— a totality of response 

winch have a genuine impact’ o'Tthnid™^’' 

guide the selection of boAs and to teacher’s major goal is to 

, evperience-not to teach a fixed , .“cents read hterature as human 

cal data, or a miscellaneous collertmn of “""““‘“‘"S of biographi 

ma) support and extend, but can neve ^ historical fact Such information 
cxpenenccs communicated by the autl,L'‘“-?? “"x perception of 

significance of hterature in the educative ohapter discusses m turn the 

has mg great impact on young peonle a^Tif ’ 

for appreciation P ’ ‘h® attitudes and abilities needed 

Hamna £rpm^re‘’( Sjon. nTp™ f *<loi; to Science Language, and 

274 J.^nneetonU Press 1942), p 203 
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Literature as an active experience 

l.Lsvntnre offers a distillation of human experience, we find m it 
a s.gn:Lnee com^parahl^^^ “ 

achieves uni y author’s attempt to communicate imagi- 

rv"s rX— ^ — f and acdon-msights into 

the meaning of experience As Henry Alonzo Myers writes. 

weights, clocks, and thermo msight, but jt cannot offer less, 

viduals in terms of the group, i ‘ ,he human situation m 

The literary artist a" David Daiches writes, 

relation to the individual and ^ 

“Fiction enables us to explore ^ 

history allows us only the na ® j ^ f n,an by arbficial hght, which , 

into such places Literature js Man s ^ ,, .. , Thus 

IS better than natural light b describes the Allied occupation of Italy 

Winston ChurchiU the historian luadly , ,mphcations. but we 

durmgWorldWarllmte^so glob^^^^^^^^ ^ 

need John Hersey to ^ important, both must be taught to 

forAdano Both ways 0”°^^ ,j,g .Vernal way, and it is in literature 
students, but the way ^ ^,„5,vely among secondary school subjects, 
and through htetature aim approrch to examining thought and action 

that the student an individual must respond actively as 

To share the insight of “ ^ enters the conflict between Huck __ 

he reads Emotionally and in t And whenever 

Finn and his father or idenliBe greater impact 

the reader so enters the expenen various times he shares an intensity 

on him than does any nersonahty. looks on life through foreign 

of feeling, identifies xvitli a situation It is this creative two-way 

eyes, becomes involved m - I umcate Uie experience, the reader 

proccss-the author attcmpti g literature 

reaching out to share it— that 

. - 1 ,.™ Science, and Democracy," Pon/ic Spectator, Vol 8, 
’Henry Alonzo Myers, VilcT , ,.— 1111 

N’o 4 (Autumn 1054), P MI for ItradcrJ oml Crillcr (Ithaca. N T , Cornell U 

• David Daicl.es A Sltidy of LUmtorc , 

Press, 1048), p 24 
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Values tn literature 


Many perceptions and understandings acquired from primary experience 
may also be attained through hterature One person discovers the gnawing 
pains of self incrimination by being unkind to a friend, another reaches similar 
insight by sharing the anguish of the unthinking protagonist in Robert Coates’s 
story. The Need, or, if a child, of Maddie in The Hundred Dresses Such 
experiences do not automatically result from reading, just as they do not auto 
matically occur m life, but they may happen whenever hterature touches a 
reader deeply In describing what individuals gain from such literary expen- 
ences, we emphasize various things We speak of the power of literature to 
^ delight, to humanize, to develop sensitivity— or we in some other way identify 
important outcomes of the literary experience Most teachers, however, agree 
three major goals— self understanding, imaginative illumination, 
and a balanced perspective on life Illustrated here in the reading of young 
people, these occur no less frequently m adult reading 


literature for self-understanding Literature can reveal the significance 
cnmnsnT"'!,™* and actions, and reveal it in many ways A child sharing the 
S t™ a'"'’ Wilbur in Charlotte’s Web may sense for the 

an >™s>'"ess and the obligations of friendship, just as 

Hawkt a ^asure his own loyalties against the relationshfp of Jim 

to 0 ^ 0 , Turracl offers young readers a 

immcLev ,u7a?<;,r° •“ 

offers more ner e *"8er s portrait of Holden Caulfield's search for stabihty 
Udhm a Ia„a7 ™ T “f ‘1-= turbulence of adolescence 

of life, each reader fnuIdTli ''’“'““'‘"8 “nd sharing different images 

on himself and his world 


Ponnm. the richrs^of °ThV e" e'T7 a nonsense of Uanj 

‘Tlie Tell Talc Hcarf’ «. u i Agnes, the unrelieved suspense of 

Some hterature exists primL.ly71nmul7nT°7T‘’ ““'’l 

the bnlhance of its execution We 7 wS h ° n' ' 

Hangers in Northwest Passa-’e or tI,o r. adventure of Rogers 

trarel to Queen Anne's court m Hen™ 

dor of the Arabian Nights Some ‘’’“t “'“t™ 

of The Charge of the Light Brigade” n tn ^ Ptousure in the rolling cadences 
while others delight m die deftly lurnrf 77“' 

economy and control of Conrad, the imaged of'^r ’‘“"f “t t^taham, the 
It IS more than a nano pleasure ,n the olnmns f n °'u>->n'on Certainly 
attempting to dcselop apprcc.tiou .t is rather tirrdl^Tpprerd.f: 
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may rejoice m many kinds of literary experience 

, L 1 ..orineclive Throiigli literature we test life 

literature for a P mdividuals We feel sympathy and anUpa- 

by sharing ^ j f ourseUes and find more opportunities for 

thy for persons quite differe ,„_™ses and courses of action than life 

choosing among different emo lo . P „^„assion of Peggotty m David 
Itself can offer We may accept “ ” 

Copperfield.^ the pride of i ‘JY^.enieredness of Becky Sharp, in doing this we 
lohn Browns Body, or le different from our oivn By 

comprehend the needs o p ^ve^deepen and extend our conscious- 

evaluating different modes of conduct we a p 

ness of the richness of life penalties and re 

Through literature we caii acli 

stnctions of singularity ® , q-jm bitterness of Thomas Hardy 

the eyes of Austen. Twain, or Henryjan.es 

forces us momentarily to con controlled realism of Edith Whar- 

as do the romanticism of Emily Aleren 

ton, or the frightening insights o ® thought and emotion makes pos 

This capacity of Jorsbape our thmking slowly and subtly, 

sible Its ultimate impact So jeJechons affect us momentarily during 

some influence it not at al continuing sources of influence 

critical penods in our life while others serv 

Selecting literatuie foi adolescents 

j rrniRp'int expcneDces for adolescontsr No 
What literature ^vlU provide sig experiences for adults 

necessarily the same books P^ analysis of good and evil offers 

for example, is a great book, V place, condition, or philosophical 

insight to mature readers, regar ess j^Qgt immature readers, who 

orientation But Faust is not a . stniECle beUveen Mephistopheles 

lack points of contact with the ideo g ^ Rcy or Olir Town are better 
and Faust For many. The S""®® ^ may fail the supreme tests of 

literary experiences, even though ^1^^ Jess demanding literary selections m 
quality In reacting to genuine, ^ die adolescent may learn how to 

terms of his peculiar personal respond to the challenge of Goethe, 

read literature so that ultimate > ^ die direct classroom imposition of 

Melville, and other great authors, m reading experience at .ill Indeed 

difRcuU selections hhe Faust may irja\ result if teachers disregard 

permanent damage to the tea ers feints for example, \nms Duff 

thclexel of matunt) and p,, though nourished on a nth diet of 

rehies clcarlj how her j-e die eighth grade 

hooU at home, responded to 
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We were made very much aware of a situation that developed at school when a 
young teacher, still not accustomed to the temperament of boys and girls at this 
age, undertook a detailed study of ‘ The Rime of the Ancient Manner ” Simply 
read through as the wonderful adventure of a ghostly ship and its crew, it 
would probably have been well liked But discussion of its mystical and meta 
physical aspects went against the grain because it was neither understandable 
nor mterestmg to eighth-graders, and they refused to take it seriously . It 
was a wise man who said, ‘There are poems whose fineness and delicacy are of 
such a character that m forcing them prematurely on the attention one runs the 
risk of rendering them permanently distasteful, or vulgarizing tliem by incongruous 
association ” (W J Alexander m the Preface to Shorter Poems . .) 

Six years after this dreary little eighth-grade episode a group of our daughter's 
classmates were talking about their work in English literature m college When 
one oUhem spoke of reading ‘ The Anaent Manner” there was the immediate ques- 
tion, How did you like it this time^>’ The girl hesitated before answenng, and 
then said quite seriously, ‘I really tried to like it because the others thought it 
was so wonderful But I sUll kept feeling upset the way I did when Mr T. 
talked about guilt and penance and all that . 


The place of classics Does tins suggest then that all classics be ehmi- 
nated from our program in literature? Not at all Testimony from teachers and 
evi ence rom research indicate clearly that many major works continue to 

if Not too many years 

ago Norvell studied the reading preferences of 50.000 students and found that 

Fml DW r Selections like Hucktebemj 

’ f Masterpiece,” "A Dissertation Upon 

were the Odpssep, The V.eer of Wakefield, and As Ton Like It • Clearly such 

isticl o/boyrandVf "" ‘’'® 

and tcLf f *'’® signiacance of human thought 

and action can provide a hterary experience Much writing for and about 
adolescence, like Seoenfeenfh Summer or Old Yeller, will sfiLTreader with 
tellmg impact only during a bnef interval .n t... I f r , , , , 

nf mninr ^rriHrarr five. I lerval m his life Lacking the universality 

ot major writing, these stories can offer the vni.fi, « ^ r i... 

his own world as only hteratiire can FrtCh l^^ rt*^ f 
resTonds“rrur:;Tf “PP^-hons may grow The girl who this year 
Willa Gather and Jane Austen Such growth occurs slowly over a long period 

•Aams Duff, (NY VJaag, 1955 , - v , I 11 

be mleresled in this wann, book-length discussion id ff„‘l Teachers of English will 

• See Esther Anderson, “A Study of the^SZeti i’>' “P»iences 

School,' Eleutcnlcry School Journal, Vol 8 nT sTS ^'*'’*"5 of Pupils in Junior High 
Proof of the Pudding (NY, Day. 19OT). Cuwge w !’’»'>'>= L'"”'' 

Young People (Boston, Heath, 1950) Norvell, The Reading Interests of 

• Norvell, Reading Interests, p 88 
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Maureen Ss’wlfanVS" ^ C” nsight 
into human relationships 

. I .u . Ho,- Tlie teacher can do much to help young people 

The role of the teacher ^ e teael^^ 

End meaning and experienc H„’can lead students to see parallels 

velop appreciation and that apparent today, between, 

between the greed of Silas 1 1. Fleming in The Red Badge of 

the fear of the unknovvn expressed ^ uncertainty He can . 

Courage and the ^ Eliot and Crane creates the impact of 

also help them see literature to hfe is one responsi- 

the hterary experiences Helping nossible only if the elements of a 

hihty of the teacher, but “"^--0 Helping students un- 

hook actually touch elements unity is another of the teacher s 

derstand how an author ac le huilds slowly, requiring experience 

responsibihties. but ^emees of excellence Appreciation of both con 

with hterary worlcs varying gr imnosed by royal edict 

tent and form can be recognize universahty of subject matter 

Students can first reaction is to characters and 

than to savor niceties of style, X jg^^er may not always be favor- 

the story This interaction ^ .^Ltimes cause books to 

able Parallels which stir Heyert's ‘ The New Kid may pre- 

be rejected Anxieties ^,^ng,ng problems in group acceptance When 

vent identification by a boy e p appropriate introductory ac 

aware of potential ^Fs story Ha^' (from Crm Delahanty) 

tivities For exainple. Jessa y impress a boyfriend Boy readers 

deals with an adolescent g Cress’s antics and their reactions can 

are sometimes made “ ti4 teacher assigned for reading at the 

block free discussion One im g ^ ^yhich a boy wished 

same time “That’s What Happ „j[,er short story in which a boy wishes 

to impress his peers, and read aloud jggg.ed on the desire 

to impress a girl. Im A Foo joblem of Cress Delahanty to a widely 

to impress others By rela mg possible for most readers to 

experienced human need, tl 

respond to tlie ivoid yielding to the ephemeral and the 

In selecting literature, temhe attempt to communicate 

meaningless Not all books r . acceptable Many-too many-aro 

genuine experience Not all . ' feeding on stereotyped preconceptions 

trite, contrived commercial v selecting literature, teachers will want 

existing in the adolescents mm immature readers ean 

to encourage the reading o „_nun.zc that tlie level of quality will not 
respond Beahstically. here as elsewhere in the program 

always be as high “V\?Tesdot response only through sound and organized 

they can raise the student s Ic 
gtjfdancc 
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Reading interest There is danger, too, lest teachers misunderstand tlie 
students actual interest Most find it helpful to examine a few studies of 
reading preference ’’ as well as to determine the particular interests of the 
students in their classiooms Who can say whether the continued popularity 
of animal themes among readers in grades seven and eight is a reflection of a 
widespread concern for pets or an indirect expression of the thirteen year- 
old’s desire to assume the responsibility of caiing for a dependent? Who is 
certain that the world of Great Expectations is not closer to some boys than 
the America of Howard Pease or Stephen Meader? Certainly teachers must 
be careful to examine the reactions of each individual and to interpret them m 
relation to his total behavior 


Undoubtedly consideration of taste and propriety must also affect the 
selection of all reading materials No one will maintain that the adolescent 
be permitted to read m school boolis that he must hide at home Can we not 
^ brutal, sordid exploitations of human misery, yet 

tion of Lnnfl Roberts or The Execu 

such as authent ” h ( qu^ii'ies which possess other values, 

annrec Zn “f must start with the students’ level of 

1 anTrel^hor““t" ^ he taught to evalii- 

well as thJ svutt, ™ ^^hfiaal adolescent world as 

tae Zir can ^ O'-” ^ of time the imma 

ences The teacher’s ,ob if lo"fnd *eTT f contrived experi 
build upon It and extend it ^ response and then to 


Skdls and atutudes needed for reading with appreciation 

approaches a selectionfZpoS’JZc'rl’'’ 

can occur only ,f the reader^, s sk.lIM ™''oal reading of hterature 

tent of a literary selection Beyond il, both the form and con- 

students must acquire advanced skdl' “""Pofooo'ca of comprehension, 
plore the full richness of literature Th ' d ^'*‘"8 which enable them to ex- 
tencies IS so properly an integral nan'' , 'oP'"®''* °t *ose special compe 

stniction is introduced m relation in ih ’ “terary program that most in- 
selections Among the more unnortant aBT.”® interpretation of specific 
solved in seeing relationships betsveen f' 'a ‘^®''®'“Pcd are those in 
development of character, theme svmlvd™' j"'* ^cctccl, in perceiving the 

of meaning Young readers need thJe skdi. ‘1 ‘>'c multiphcity 

of a selection and to read literature more f 11 ° ‘b® over-all impact 

needs to emphasize the use of each skill m ° d °" °'™ ^’'os instruction 

rather than the deselopment of the skill m'*Z'*atiZ'^™® “ ®“™P'®‘® selection, 

^ Some of ihe more inferestinc studies of rpirl.n.. r 

^ ® C'e'e'ences ire l„led it the end of this 
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l-*r. ^ 

ceming literary forms are eve ope relation to many 

dl^U'llronT Most of the^orlant slulls fall into three categorres. 

, , hpiutv in form which closely parallels content 

*Jalorsetuon o?n.ed.a. h.s ^es of rhythm and balance, the .nterrelat.on- 

slnp of setting ">"o. V®" ,he structure of the narrative, the 

"-»• *• ■’'** "" 

and irony 

Procedures for teaching the several ,X^nX:"^a;tef 

gested Learning Experiences presen ® inadequate kinds of re- 

sponses which interfere wit understanding, teachers can place 

encourage factual “™P^® ®" , selection itself and too little on the 

too restrictive an emphasis on the reader looks at and 

way in which ^ than on the poem itself Indeed the way 

responds to a story or a poem, -nmance hke Icanhoe and the attitudes 

in which a reader learns to ^P^^^lastmg influence on his appre- 

“ ofTemre Tn' 4ll the speciBc understandings derived from the 

nr™.!.- 

and appreciative reactions, to a noem a play, or a work of fic 

each individual under^goes oAnowledge kbout a single work or on 

hon, rather than on the deve p teachers become, at 

the refinement of discrete -«^f^,hmg Th! Sire de Maletro.fs Door” 
least momentarily, J„y to detect nsing and falhng acPon than m 

or m increasing the ^^hich the younger reader employs in ap- 

considering the over all me any literary work Among the more 

proaching, responding ™ respondmg with genuineness, snspending 

helpful attitudes to be “ tea plurality of meanings, 

judgment, weighing evidence objectively, o 

and fusing intellectual and emotional reactions 

Real appreciation develops only through 
Reacting with genuin ,f pur judgment is not always 

honesty We need to think f enthusiastic about 

a poem, a^'lir r! ora7-age because of the eflect produced on us as ue 

, 1 1 ,r.e«al st«d\ of adolescent response to reading Stc James R 

*This analysis IS based on a sp^al ImoUing Selected Expericnws in 

Squire, “The Response of I j,^,crtation. University of Califomn, Berkeley. 

Personal Development, unpublished doctoral o 

105Q 
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read Many subtleties of idea and image will escape us until we become 
keenly attuned to the complexities of fine vvTiting yet if literature is ever to 
work its magic we must learn to be honest with ourselves If a young reader 
finds pleasure in the poems of Emily Dickinson well and good, if not— if he 
finds pleasure only in Casey at the Bat —let teachers accept him at this level 
and try to help him find pleasure m other kinds of poetry Too often adoles 
cents seem to mistrust their own feelings and ideas and substitute instead the 
pronouncements of their teachers or the standards of their peers 

Teachers expect and welcome a range of response to any selection but 
perhaps need to avoid placing too high a premium on enjoyment per se and 
place more on understanding Isn t this a great poemi^ should be less the ques 
tion for a class than What is the poet attempting to say? What effect does the 
poem have on you? What are the satisfactions which some people find m this 
selection? Once students find that they are required neither to wax eloquently 
over every selection nor to reflect standard literary judgments they become 
more willing to express and analyze their basic feelings 

Genuineness in response can be encouraged or discouraged through such 
approaches to instruction as the following 


Classroom opproaches which 
lend »o stultify genuineness 

Offeiing students prejudgments on a 
selection before reading and urg 
mg them to find out why the selec- 
tion 1$ good 

Malang students feel that there is 
oidy one acceptable response to a 
selection 

Overemphasizing the externals sur 
rounding bterature such as the au 
thor the period in which he lived 


Classroom approaches which 
encourage genuineness 
Evaluating a selection with students 
after it is read and understood 


Accepbng a range of responses to any 
selection providing that these do not 
conflict with verifiable facts 
Emphasizing the literary experience- 
what a selection says or what it does 
to the reader 


spirit ofVnt'tfvenSmddewTnM''’d'*''“ “ 

meanings throughout a seletdiL M for possible 

real understandfng delw 
always what they initrally appear to 

the well constructed story toe uientonaM ^ ° * 

Haversham or Roches, er^ui;Latol7^ ^“:,’’*T:i “ 

haps they discover that at times chaiatS^ clarified more important per 
and understandable-Mrs Penn m The lSvo^° Tw IT 

rrome-are later revealed to possess“™“°' 

What can teachers do to help students devel ^ 
ration? Certainly they may teach stodents h^ S’eaTmrT" ‘"Hhat 
to detect character for example readers cam ™oanmg is discovered-that 
or example readers examine an mdividuals statements 
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11 wTiat others say about him To understand the necessity 

‘e^m;S: h" Moth: in Mann^le” In such cases the reader Is 

forced to assess the enrauraged to withhold Bnal judgments 

Certainly “haractenzatiol such as the symbohc meaning 

regarding elements other t h determined com- 

or the basic intent of the autho Y secondary level, much of 

Si- “ "."1 “I" “ '1”-' “ 

elusions ” , 

. in«. Young readers need to learn ways of exploring 

Searching ^ detecting irony, satire, or symbolism con- 

the complexity of hterature p„ders but the development of a basic 

tributes to the perceptiveness o .Ajtude extends beyond the acquisi 

''rvriCr ■> - 

negatively to the gul in C Stephen “clodhopper in 

story, others, enraged by jelechon primarily as one depichng mjus 

Sara Addington’s stoiy, understanding Indeed a sym- 

tice and snobbery t!**” Stephen may prevent understanding tlie actions 
pathetic identification \ ^ readers respond so favorably or unfavor- 

of the girl in the stoiy ^ ^^5 ,,l.u “To an Athlete Dying Young 

ably to the theme or tlie imag ^ p^t, or misinterpret because of their 

or “Richard Cory” tliat they a P ’ ^ have been crazy to shoot 

strong emotions With such a s a “Richard Cory" wathout seeing the 

himself with aU his money, opuniisUc in vievang the future, few 

irony implicit in the poem pvreot sympathy for the death of a young 

young people will ydiate Housman's solace in seeing the “man 

athlete and either °'’erlooh or predisposihons often color reacbons 

pass before the name T , —^ntion and interpretation 
to hterature and block sound p P ^ judgments encourages them to 
Insisting that sub^anliam^ the. ^ 

ueigh impressions eva . Jet him find documentation and 

finds solace in the death o . , mages which 

let the teacher and other stud , —-fetation Many situations and motives 

eannot he reconciled vith "tdents are studied carclully, readers 

arouse strong feelings - reactions 

may accept onl> tlieir mu 

• , „„d intellectual responses An> successful attempt to 

Posing emot.ona an ,1,0 importance of emotional as ucll 

improve icspon-^c to htcratu t- 
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as rational reactions To a considerable degree, the reader relies on his emo 
tions as a guide in entering the literary expenence, else lie does not respond 
actively and vitally However, the analytical stud) of literature is a \aluable 
and necessary supplement to emotional experience and one which often fol 
lows it Jarred by the impact of a Poe story, a reader may try to discover Iiow 
the effect is achieved Individuals can sympathize with Amelia in Vanity Fair 
without consciously analyzing their feelings, yet a study of passages to which 
they react may clarify and even heighten their understanding and apprecia 
tion There is strength m responding to the emotional impact of the whole as 
well as in relying on a detailed textual analysis of the parts, to help pupils 
acquire both habits teachers avoid overstressing either 

There is only one sure way for students to learn to appreciate literature 
and that is by reading The teacher s responsibihty is to encourage wide read- 
mg throughout secondary school years and to supplement this effort by m 
stracting students in how to read literature In teaching any selection, however, 
he teacher does well to remember that it may be an attitude toward reading- 
toward Shakespeare, toward poetry, toward “The Rime of the Ancient Mar 
mer -that the pupil will retain long after he has forgotten the particular lesson 



the teaching problem 

Certainly there is no royal road to the organization of sig 
nincant classroom experiences in literature Beyond recog 
ntzing that instruction in literature, as in the shills of com 

instruction, teacher7finr4LentTndf f 

at different times Many units arl basedlTr®r"’“‘' 

L" ^::i“ r^g'’ 

groups as well as for the tTtdXiT Thi ^ fur individuals and 

be consideied several problems in planning must 

APPROACHES TO TEACHING LITERATURE 

The sound approaches to teadime are tl, i 

ences rather than the facts surronn^E 1,1 ^ hterary expen 

basic competence is more likely to to™ T Ultimately the teacher s 

of organization, jet certa m l.„d” tl ™ than any method 
tieuhr groups "> he appropriate for par 

values, ideas, and human expenences '°P‘“' 

ideas, readers direct their attention to the cont^? '™tment of similar 

“"lent of literature in such the 
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•‘T c nl.L nf Maturity” (lohnmj Tremmn, The Yeailing Swift- 
matic units as In Sight of Matu ^ t i^ Uiserahles, The Came Mutmtj), 
mater), “Justice (Mutin, on t/.o “nno do Be,gerao. “The Eve of 

•The Meaning of Love (R , units, the central experiences with 

St Agnes”) In well associated with the unifying theme 

'"i^ir Xo Sv^ 

although usually on a much ^ 

West; Survival, or ,, tarary pieces, but 

adolescents and offer a tr. ,„hmatelv related to the central ideas 

clearly the o^f 0^1:: in m^t Them^ Whereas the themes 

expressed m the select o experiences, the topics tend to be general 

normally illuminate univei a h axample. The Yearling reveals cer- 

categories for g™"P'"S re ;iap,ct,ng the Baxter family’s struggle for exist- 
tain patterns of family h P ^3 taught in units on ‘Family 

ence in the Florida interior an * basically a study of Jody’s 

Life” or “Back ^3pp„3,bU,ty When introducing such a selection to 

struggle to assume ^ pe,eeive the unique experi- 

illuminate a topic, teache elements related to the general topic 

ences of the story before intro ““ ^ j ^35,2 aspects of human 

school years 

j hv Irterarv genre Units based on any form 
Arrangements by 'VP® luJ^ry cr.aftsmanship, however, except 

of literature permit conce „„uire special attention, typological study 

for poetry, which does 5 ®® ^ 3(jg3s ^yitlim the total curnculum The 

per se need not receive reading a particular form of literature can 

skills and information nee different kind of unit Certainly 

usually be studied .gad plays, ,ust as they respond 

students require special help ^ uoncenlrated study of folklore, science 
favorably from time ^j^ntion is directed to modes of litcra- 

fiction, or travel stories H®" ®' ® ■ communicated m each selection are 

laycd until the college ye.ars 

, . l.ginssic Major uorks of literature offer such a rich 

The study of a single classic ' difficult to study 

tapestry of mtenvoxen ^ unit During each school year, in my 

wthin a thematic, topical, or t>T g classics which 

teachers proxide for '''® „„ adolescents in the class Certain modern 

seem to possess ‘ Trciiimn, arc often taught m separate 

eKssics, sueh as Oiir T"- -‘’^^J^'^uidard literary fare as MochCh. JuUur 
two or three nnccK nmts, as 
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Caesar, and My Antonia. Intensive concentration on a single work permits 
the study of many interrelated concepts in terms of the unified purpose of an 
entire selection. 


Arrongemonts which overemphosize the externals Clarification of the 
teacher s role m helping students learn how to respond to reading leads to a 
recognition of the limited value in methods of organization which stress the 
nroTchfs°l?t' “’’m' >^*er than the experiences of literature. Ap- 

readinv of th ^ t *“ pluoe primary emphasis on the critical 

S^t^ce . Th ' r r compelling Uterary ex- 

Lellicent teaT®'* considered use of almost any approach, of course, an 
veyed bv hteraw Attention to the experiences con- 

be confined to wnrhs ^ iT^ oration of significant ideas, values, or themes may 
author. However too'™ten°ii'*?"®i'' “”S'e Uterary period or even by a single 
authors degenerate into little m ^ •‘‘ttorieal backgrounds or Uves of 

^ttings more Ip^roptat ' to the mr^T 

TheneeessarybackEround ,nf classroom than to the English, 

can he preslSven m uZ toe," •" 

Concentrating nrimarilv nn b „ literary experiences. 

Finn to advance a unifon the^fe oTm'^v 

understanding of human i • T'vain rather than to illuminate 

. reader. SuTemphrmldom ^ ''directs the focus of the 

according to one professor of Enutoh™®! "* appreciation and tend, 

but only about hteratm-p-nr u® literature is about, 

Increasingly teachef! nr 'y® should say, around hterature”“ 

ideas and themes In a tpc t the value of approaches which stress 

ported less frequently than anv i organized by authors were re- 
reliance on the textbook. In the slm^ Preference, except for blind 

ported as the preferred method “ study, presentation by theme was re- 

... .. 

B"''"'!” No 7, Cafifomia 


Teaching method 
Presentabon by themes 
Study by bterary types 
Study by culture-epoch 
Free readmg 


Per cent 
preferring 
61 
49 
46 
34 


Tolah exceed 100 per cent since many icaX- 


Teaching method 
Sy?“°t°gical approach 
Study by authors 
follow textbook 


Per cent 
preferring 
32 
30 
25 


several preferences 
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TEACfflNG LITEIUTURC TO THE ENTIHE CLASS 

Selecting worthwhile literature for presentation to a heterogeneous group 
of pupils poses such a major challenge that some teachers advocate meeting 
the problem through the almost exclusive use of group and individual reading 
Each of these procedures is considered later in this chapter While both offer 
sound and manageable ways of providing for individuals, in most classrooms 
students need to share a few common literary selections Such unifying expe 
nences provide an underlying core of ideas— a point of contact between the 
intellectually able and the intellectually limited— on which a subsequent pro 
gram of guided group and individual reading may be based Such comuion 
study also permits the teacher to prowde the intensive help students need 
when confronted with difficult selecbons Few would claim, for example, 
that any but the very superior pupils be encouraged to read Shahespeaxe with 
out careful guidance from the teacher, or even that the very supenor are ready 
for such independent reading until after a carefully planned program of in- 
struction Teachers can organize classrooms to present special lessons to groups 
of students, but much direct instruction is usually presented through common 
class activity 

Selecting literature for reading by the entire class Not all plays and 
novels ehcit responses with vanous dimensions of meaning Many difficult, 
reflective selections, like Hamlet, Moby Dtck, and The Scarlet Letter, must 
properly be reserved for mature readers since both in content and form they 
possess obstacles which discourage any but the most persistent youngsters 
wortfiwfm’e seJectioris, ftowuvur, JajA fiW gtAed" amf ifte sibw 

and mvolve many readers within a single classroom Some junior high school 
readers, for example, react only to the adventurous narrative of Johnny Tt-e 
mam, while others recognize the symbolic association of Johnny’s physical 
handicap with his warped and restricted outlook on life, a few perhaps grasp 
the intimate parallel between the boy’s growth toward maturity and the 
colonies’ struggle for independence All students read the book with profit 
but at different levels of meamng 

Certainly provision needs to be made for some teacher directed study of 
books which interest the least able and yet tax the gifted Probably one or 
two classics, either standard or modem, should be introduced m most classes— 
at least one novel and, beyond the ninth year, one long play in addition to 
numerous short selections Certain familiar works continue to be taught suc 
cessfully For example, Macbeth, Tom Sawyer, and Oiir Town are taught to 
complete classes, in contrast some teachers reserve such selections as Idylls 
of the King and A Tale of Two Cities for special groups The identification iff 
the specific books to be taught to heterogeneous classes and those to be aj 
Signed only to special groups is a task that requires both understanding uf 
literature and understanding of the students to whom the hteraturc is to he 
taught 
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Presenling lilerolure orally \tim common e\-penences m literature 
mar be introduced Uirougli oral readings b\ the teacher Sion learners often 
respond to the emotional appeal of aerse particularh nhen it is presented 
in a dramatic oral interpretation When students possess scripts so that tliei 
canfollon the reading their understanding usiialh increases Smiilarh short 
stones iihich tax hejond endurance the silent reading ahihties of some indi 
„a'ml“" “•'de ..nderstandahle , alien read aloud h> the teaelier For 

Yen fs the T", - ^ r ■*' "’'O “Leimngen 

mar listen e 11 1 ^*^ mstiperahle fortr page ohstocle as home reading 
”de onner r n" of storr Sncli readmgs pro 

s^etT ' ■" *'■" ‘0 share and discuss a eomln 

done to pr3^for.ndu°du^dIffCT°''’'"® “ s'lsfon Mucli can be 

to a total group In leadini. a 1® ^es eren in teaching a smgle selechon 
encoorace shidents tn rAc teicliers can ask qnesbons which 

problems can be dirccted''to”smL'^''’'“ ""‘orpTetation Basic factual 

rrall seem readr to consider the tosponding onlr to the narraUre others 
to able to assess fomUn rll t^r"'"® orents a ferr mar 

conce of i selection Since ten l” ° or to deKe into tlie bisic sicnifi 

tional and some cribcal qnesht?!„'rtl 1. factual some interpreta 

»eo that each member 

Students require difFenna opporhnnh to make a contnbiition * 

tion Some tnchers circuhte LMiramf sending an> selec- 

to pronde needed mudancp Hfi ground tlie room during reading periods 
remainder of the o4s is o4„n 4%'?’'^‘ 

taltons teacher would uroMdpfs! «« dirwting a studN of £rprr 

prohabh emphasizing tlic sifrmRr. ^ P’^^'odic discussions b\ tlie entire class- 
socnl scene— and supplementnl ° tdianging attitude toward the 
Usuallj these special meetinns slower readers or absentees 

plcmcnl to the mtcrprclatioiial of tlie narralwe as a sup 

more able readers rrlio eomnleln^” 'f'''loped rralh the total class The 
participate in all class aetirati« but Te ^>0'” 

h> Dicbcns or boobs rrath sim.lir I?'® '' ** '"rouraged to read other boobs 
Ano,ism,tl, '>>™rs such as Point of Return or 

Some teachers find success m Im h 

functioning at different le\ els of lea ^ single work to four or fi\ e groups 
senes of discussion meetings to fnllm"'fe trample the teaelier plans a 
' CurJon Ixicscs ur haic E e 1 1 r' of specific segments of 

C,Sc;ilJl°„r°ll',’ ’"“'"'ualiou >o ronudrr 1) to rrmmibrr » 
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The Red Badge of Courage The firet six students to finish reading tlie first 
assignment meet with the teacher for discussion, while others continue to read, 
the next group to finish the first section meets with the teacher during a sub- 
sequent class liour, the slowest students, who require specialized help, make 
up the final group to consider each reading assignment Despite similar content, 
each discussion vanes Such a plan permits individual guidance, yet provides 
common reference for the class so that discussion, panels, audio visual and 
other total class experiences mav be introduced in relation to the novel 

Teacher-planned abridgements, condensations, and summanes are useful ^ 
and appropriate in certain classrooms Long and difficult descriptions or 
explanatory passages discourage some youthful readers m such books as 
Treasure Island or Silas Mnrner Often slow moving content may be condensed 
and presented by the teacher to encourage reluctant readers to move forward 
to more compelling chapters When, after several days of study, a teacher 
finds some students falling behind the remainder of the class, he may sum- 
marize the important events prior to a particular reading assignment and then 
encoumge slow readers to continue from that point This must be done ju- 
diciously, of course, for certain new dangers accompany the method Some 
teachers ask the more able students who have read ahead to prepare sum- 
manes or even informal dramatizations of the chapters which may be difficult 
for some to read Unlike printed adaptations, such condensations and sum- 
manes are made by a particular teacher with the needs of a special student 
group m mind 

These suggestions have dealt with ways of organizing instruction with a 
heterogeneous group so that the single selection may be read by all For the 
most part the longer works, the novel and play, should be read rapidly rather 
than painstakingly As a committee on reading development suggests, teachers 
need to avoid acting as if they are ‘'marooned on a desert island, with only one 
volume to last until help arrives ” ** Seldom do students retain interest m a 
single work for more than tliree or four weeks When a longer period is allowed 
for reading, many fail to see the whole as a unified presentation The students 
should grasp the story first and wiUi reasonable rapidity, then sdieduled re- 
readings, careful analyses, and some intensive study can follow 

DIBECTING GROUP READING 

The use of multiple materials and grouping procedures offers a manage- 
able way of providing for the diversities which face teachers in large classes 

- These should be distinguished from the idapted or completely rewntten "clissics" 
Nshich offer the shell of a hterary \vork without the essential content To study a \ersion of 
Gulhter’s Trat^els rewntten for fourth le\el readers, is merely another, more objectionable 
way of teaching about literature rather tlian teacMng literature itself Cunouslv such adap 
tations are somebmes defended is presenting cultural expenences for the slow reader yet 
few of the lolumes contain an>tliing but the mmes eients, ind most obvious mrrational 
features of the ongiml hooL Fortunatel), the supply of genuine books for slow readers is 
mcreasing md teichers need no longer accept these ill-conecued substitutes 

^*Jein Cnnibs The DcLclaptnenC of Lifetime Reading Habits (NY, National Book 
CommiUcc, 1054), p 7 
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Before selecting literature and organizing group acbiitj, teachers do iiell to 
idenbf) those situations m ^\hlch tlie} plan to teach literature to groups as 
%\ell as Aose m ^^Iuch the> intend to prowde for student reading and sharing 
uhile offering onlj’ general guidance Botli require sound and careful plan 
ning, but they ser\e differing purposes 


Providing general guidance Manx boolvS can be profitably discussed 
Md anal)-zed bj students \ialhout immediate assistance from the teacher 
. ° STOup rea g assignments of this type de\ elop diinng a unit of instruc- 

hon, such as xihen class members choose the most interesting of three or four 
ew^eltr® “a"* "’orlds ’• FolloMaog the common study of a 

efec t e teacher help 

of a airtils of T "" and shidv tlie destruction 

t mernt e e T *■= f'-P-te, distant iiorlds of 

gleaned from such hfe ^ fte“fX^g 


Dotan. land, , , . 

-tO^cfPomp. K 

^op,eof.he”i;!^r 

Scrolls From the Dead Eaeresi yvhen Worlds Collide 

Sea '■ ^™ap>™a The Time Machme 

Digguig in \ucatin Honzon 

Gods, Graxes, and A Connecbcut Yankee m 

Scholars King Arthur’s Court 

When tb A Machine Stops 

to plan a pr«en“ton m'tepmtfu!'’ 
basic ideas through an oreaniipfvi^ i^r enbre class Some reports stress 
ration of men in pnmime sociehK'oll ” '““’P''"’ “ of the moh- 

presentabon to be effeebx e Tl * \ S^oups find dramabc or graphic 
that of consultant, baxm*^ assist^ acbxnt} is essenballx 

he remiins m the backeromiH ^ planning and m selecbon of books, 
A similar land orsfmaC^' "■ 

lopics for reading For eiample d select titles rather tlian 

in Literature” pupils are ashed' ^ eeienlh grade unit called “Anmials 
Uonal Vehet, or Lassie Come Home ^Pog Stiver Chief, Sttekeen, A'o 
tile study of file or six different persons B**"’ ”” hiographi mai miolie 

such axpenences may be found m alinn»^ '"'PMate groups CJpportunibes for 
Occasionally teachers prefer not to o^^ ““'l 
much of the reading is completed. In such discussion sections until 

room trays of fifty or sertv antliologies ’'"“Ss mlo the class 

more tlian a mmimum assignment, pcmnls sh>d specifi-mg httle 

her of selections Sometimes thuti or so mai he™^ 

be speciallx recommended After 


Distant lands 
Kon Tila 

Out of this World 
People of the Deer 
Conquest of Exerest 
A.nn3punia 
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TTliile slower readers have read y content for dis- 

illustrate tins procedure 

considerations are involved when instruc- 
Teaching by groups P by groups is unusually diffi- 

tion IS necessary becaus successfully organize class periods so as to 

cult or challenging Some tea J twenty-five minutes every hvo 

meet separately with tLght vLus plays over a three- 

or three days For ^ P K j,, Box, intermediate groups 

ueek period The more able " , tV.mpolc Street, the slowest 

read The Admirable much teacher 

readers, studying ^ ^ situations developed m Patrick’s play 

help to understand even the W s^ ,„a,p,„aent group meetings 

Often class work can he org ^^t ‘The Consequences of Character 

led by the teacher, as mustrat dm 

In rooms provided , 7'“'", ® a comer of the room may he utihzed 

scheduled away from the 0 a , ^ ^ ^b ample study and reading ma- 
in any event, students must be projided^^^^ ^ 

li^atrs^ltrjoup ihscL^^^ 

qrSriTt^'mse^ieX^ -d issues This plan has been adapted in such 
ways as the following 

" 

search for points of contact bet''^" discussions were used with Joyce’s 

Teaching four short ston« P • Sixteen,’ and Fessier’s “That’s What 

"Arahy,’’ Cathet’s__ Pauls Case, u-aiy 

Happened to Me ’’ »" l.terature within an over aU topical or thematic 

Teaching various types o American Dream,’ one group of students 

framework P’™"® “ ""^“(U^net Whitman) while others read selections con- 
examined dreams of lioerty K ^Steinbeck Poole, Sinclair), with soaal equal 

cemed with economic dian others, smee the suhUety and imphea 

it>. etc Some groups require „ escape students without expert guidance 

tions of difficult selections undoubtedly escap 

inxtTuclion for groups while the remainder of 
Teachers also can ents Th^ method is often used in pro 

wsLelaileadescnplioumMar^lir- -’'-mg Unily M'.di Duemly 

Journal. Vol 40. No 10 individualizing the Teaching of Literatme, 

19 See descnplion , c-^.-mber 1956) Also, see ^•a^ous suggestions in Amo 

English Joumol Vol 45 ^ ^i^tcalltj Talented (Washington, DC, National Educa- 

Jewett, ed . English for the AcaaetnKo j 
tion Association, 1960) 
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dents are completing the reading of Medea, for example, a ferr adranced 
readers meet with the teacher to discuss The Lottery,” a mature stor) mth 
overtones similar to classical tragedy Or, in the seventh grade, some children 

various cr, T™' '''® '™ys "'hicli patterns of family life differ in 

Th tL tea h“ “™n ''' t™es such groups meet 

™th the teacher as n eU as separately on their m™ 

guiding individual BEADING 

and 'Inrerntmu ‘h® deselopment of both skill 

shlXoCehenl^L ''“‘‘'"S •''® '®-is to apply the 

mde readmg he explores intl” ""“"y ''“‘’s “f situations, through 

which satisfy his own n/* 1 Jearns how to choose those 

stones and standards acam^riT^ if ’k disco\ers and builds touch 

develops attitudes towarH l evaluate selections He thus 

perceptions it has to offer A 
in reading and literature ^ support for the entire cumculum 


unless careful guidance is"fmv reading are not achieved 

and the results of careful research T of expenenced teachers 
in little change in student behavmr"\\^fh^ «nguided, free reading results 
u'ain at a fixed level of mtere t * — *V*®''* assistance, man> adolescents re 
nothing else, a girl who enjoys mysteries may read 

devote six m’ontt °{ 

need somehow to develon mn,.. " * '"® “‘'8® ®I“sses they face, teachers 

Many teachers reserve retruS'h''*’"^ assisting individuak 

every Tuesday or hventy miniS^s on l” reading-for example, 

for such activity On these urea nday and on Friday may be reserved 

plan to read a booh from ’>™S from outside or 

rigidity of fixed reading nennils K collection Some teachers reject the 

of time each week, depending on a"flr»*Lr*’*c'’ ,'’®^®'^® ®o equivalent amount 
readers respond to daily reaclmv f schedule Others report that slower 

When books are available m the '‘^'®®'' mmutes in length 

reading during the opening minnte'r"'’ «°loy unassigned 

regularized activnty aids in establish class hour For some groups such 

Classroom hbranes are heluful'”^ ® quiet studious atmosphere 
guiding reading choices and of incrc^ ” ®ung teachers an indirect way of 
collection of forty to fifty books availabl"® “ l’“°ks With a balanced 

they finish other activities Some ®fr®B birn to reading when 

weeks to maintain continual interest, mmv selections every few 

from public, county, or school hbranes ^\f ou long term loan 

»'See Berfli-. H Ai °f ^fi^se selections should not 

EnuM. ,o.n.a,. Vol" - - Appro.ch Appiecviline 
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„e o^c^ly de.Rnd.ng, s.ncc students ..U be rending on the.r osvn However 
tended .^fjj'rlven.ent wny of organizing rending 

arrangement prose he pf. „ l.st 

guidance in large classes 

of appropriate titles, - ^^.tiirmny Lo senreli for interesting seleo- 

Litid Liirc^L^:; 

“"i:i“5S -f — r 

and cliallenging titles are appropriate in tlic classroom 


. .. * i,„,i„n When individuals become really excited about a 

Providing for shor g sliaiing may emerge a olanfica- 

booV, they want to discuss i , • d,„g ,tself The standardized bool. 

tion 7-'Xred ora ly »: a form, or as a tuo page 

report, whether submitted ora y, devoted to the plot, theme, 

composition in which P” fp«ode’ certainly does little to quicken 

character, and the most int g V ^ continually with 

interest « Most students "OoW reaj ,,,p„„,es on a form, 

the unpleasant task of writing 

and the ^o t bverg“oups Informal grouping of students 

any spark m all but the m V g participation, results m more 

within a single class encou g g communication Each 

interesting ^®J’e\uempt.ng to bring 'outside reading m 

More and more, toacher . ^ progress Opportunities for 

side,' to relate the 80“^'='^ , 3 „„ed situations but spontaneously as 

such experiences occur not y ^ ^ j from their reading 

the students are able to "“'"“LLing the ordeals endured bf 

during class dr^ussion 0 md y P ^ f„m On to Oregon while 

the pioneers, for example s m No Other White Men The 

others tell how Lewis and Cl program thus affords ado 

extension of a unit to ® extending understandings developed 

lescents an opportunity of deep B 
through class discussion 


t Uonlr rpnorts ask students to write separate sentences 
18 Traditionally, directions for interesting incident 

on the author the title the mam c .Witten book report encour ige students to violate 
These widely accepted for separate paragraphs or sentences on sue or 

basic principles of organization t>> i » should select and dtielop a controlling idea 

eight different Hems More often the Muan 
m relation to the book he has read 
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The approaches used m the classroom will reflect the purposes of inslruc 
tion If literature is taught as human e\penence, tliose procedures compatible 
with this goal will be selected If the vaned tastes and abilities of students are 
considered, provision will be made for individuals and groups Most teachers 
will seek a balance among the vanous activities. 

The program m literature envisioned on these pages can he 
accomphshed only through carefully selected learning ex 
periences Most teachers prefer to create their own lessons 
with the needs of particular pupils in mind, for them the 
cla^rnnm o ^ which follows will serve as a source of suggested 

They will knoxx tSt any 

work of the ^ ^ introduced only xvhen it is related to the other 

“it Eoal. of „struot.o„, and .0 .ho unique pur- 

To respond «„vely ,o ,he h.erary experience 

Relate literature to personal experiences 

by asking appropriate^ ^terary selections and the hxes of young readers 

example cZXttndof ' or m xvritmg assi^ents For 

boys and girls Seventh crurlf. ^ '1'^*** the loss of a pet affects 

topic, “When I Lost a Doe ’ In to discuss or write about the 

^each individual experience Nofair^h u ““lament, recognize the uniqueness 
These students may xvrile on “Hn ^ had the experience 

'^o^pletely different experience ° Gift," or perhaps on some 

selection by asking each shidfoTt"** ^ similar imaginative 

or charcoal are used, httle timp Things I Have Imagined" When chalk 

be reserved for follow up activihpc ®^®tching and most of the hour can 

mg their pictures In the sevpnfh «.• I students to write brief paragraphs describ- 
Me Mad after readmTaW tf sketch 'What Makes 
Master Activities of this tvoe^ e^asperaUon xvith cousin Kate m The Good 
characters or to react to the emm. respond to the feelings of 

3 Walter Van Tdburg claTs™ 

Debussy nocturne and a rustv Fortable Phonograph,’ portrays a 

followmg a devastating world conflirt^WT .7 remnants of Western culture 

m the minds of class members the 1, impact of the story is still fresh 

to Nuages m an attempt to ‘recantti ^^^rdents to listen imagmatively 

nocturne under the conditions desenb^ characters listening to the 

■ Create puppet play, aud other dra„atLZ, 

Junior high school students en,„y nt„dn™„ 
have read To minimize the effort mvolved ^ plays based on stories they 

keep stock puppets available for students f ^ P^PPet construction, some teachers 
paper bag puppets or shadow plays Mn ° *^“^rate, or teach students to use 
experience m reading writing constructing ^ ^^^te presentations may involve 
when seventh graders prepare a puppet dral.H, 

tizahon of Jungle Book for a school 
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these faithfully 

To develop skill in relating form to content 

. compare <9. form of dmorse „ 

Try contrasting such^^^fferent “surprise endings ” 

“The Great Stone Face Note thit^a t„ „hich each is 

Compare the purpose and selection and organization of incident, 

foreshadowed Consider " Jg o" would affect each story 

If ending had differed 


Story 

‘ Gift of the Magi” 


“The Great Stone 
Face” 


Araby ’ 


purpose of ending 

Supplies ironical twist 
to plot, underscoring 
theme of selfless 
love 

Supplies essential in- 
sight into theme of 
story 


Supplies insight mto 
the nature of charac- 


Would not have altered charac- 
terization or theme, but story 
would have seemed flat and 
maudlin 

Theme would have been al- 
tered, parallelism of the sepa 
rate episodes concerning gen- 
eral, statesman, poet, and Er- 
nest, and their relationship 
to the life span of man, would 
have been affected 
Would destroy purpose of a 
story which easts pnmarily 
for this moment of insist into 
character. 

. D,reci .uenuon to the author’s select, on and use of h. med,a 

, 1 = nf Significant inclusion and significant omission y 

1 Discuss the the use of particular images, mcidents, 

are certam purposes best achi j ji ^^„ng can be considered as different works 

or literary forms? Questions hke the tollosving 

of art are introduced _ 

, , . r 1 r f Trees” be moie cffecUve as an extended personal essay? 
Would Lovehest “t Trees 

Discuss reasons for the lack ,3 device 

What IS the purpose of a a disbeheP m Poes “The Fall of the 

used to encourage *e reader ^ dramatic irony 

House of Usher ? How * ^ Cloister? Would the impact of Ring 

i i ™ »“ " “■ 

2 Compare and contrast the dichm of ^thcrs^o^^^ 

mg to achieve diverse effKts Jackson m her powerful sym- 

cvample, to compare the dictio Lottery,’ and in her delightful character 

bohc study of human relationships. Jjf 
portrait of an errant kindergartener. 
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3 The reading of parodies often points up llie more telhng characteristics of an 
author Some students may follow their reading of parodies of such widely copied 
rhythms as those in ''Hiarvatha” or "The Raven” by writing their osvn spoofs Less 
well knosvn, but eminendy usable, are John Steinbeck’s parody of “Murders in 
he Rue Morpe and "The Tell-Tale Heart” m "The Affair at 7, Rue de M-.” and 
fte parody of Macbeth and other Shakespearean plays in Richard Armour’s Twtsled 
tales from Shakespeare 

“'^,*'“'^>’■''8 intensiiely the prose styles of seseral authors, 
of divpr*^^^ th viiu*^ pnsidenng how the selections would fare in the hands 
Hatalme ‘ T' "Ethan Brand”l> How would 

ner htrha dl^d^ '*'"8 Gardner’s “Haircut’’^ Would Urd- 

wTn? to Uv re 1 « Henry? Some students may even 

want to try rervntmg stories in the manner of another author 

To develop slull T„ perceiving „n„n,„e .hamcl.tiwtion 

■ Explore the structural development of a fictional selection 

Stee'leVFooffauI^’'l^d'''^' carefully constructed story, such as Wilbur Daniel 
bon, conBict nil and'^T"' '‘“'I'"*' elements esposi 

A linear outline such as thrfolbw?"o ““"’em of revelahon, denouement 

of narrative development ^ students perceive the directness 


Exposition 


Development of 
confitet 


Cltmax 


Revel- Denoue- 

otion merit 


Characteriza- 
tion of Boaz 
Negro, his in- 
dulgent atti- 
tude toward 
his son 


Events of the eve 
ning, the aural clues, 
the fire, the long 
wait, the changes m 
Boaz Negro 


Boaz* mo- 
ment of 
revenge 


Discovery 
of the 
identity 
of the 
murderer 


Resulting 
changes 
m Boaz 
Negro 


Once students grasp the basic 

ihors achieve special effects bv narrabonal organization, show how au- 

Frank Srockfou, ’The 

climax ® iger? , story purposely ends at moment of 


Situation 


Development of plot 

also . 


Climax 

(moment of choice) 

ttliich often accompmy textbook cditionr!!} P'»mdy of study question? 

an intcrcstmg conclusion Lady Macbeth s unfiniAii*” ““"ipJe, ‘Continue and bring to 
• unfinished poem Tlie Thane of Fife had a 
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Walter C Brox™. "The Puzzle-Knot", story mtroduees basie eonfl.ct before 




rl=i::^-Oon snob a chart as the folio.- 
mg may be filled m by students m them notebooks 


Periods of 
Arrowsmith's life 

Adolescence 

College and univer- 
sity days 


Rural doctor m the 
Dakotas 


Public health work 


McGurk Institute 

St Hubert Island 

McGurk Institute 
Research, Vermont 


Major influences 

Dr Vickerson 

Dr Gottlieb, Leora 


Death of Leora’s 
baby, death of 
Novak child. Dr 
Winter 

Dr Pickerbaugh’s 
insincerity, Angus 
Dauer 

Dr Gottlieb, Dr 
Tubbs 

Leora’s death, Joyce 


Director Holabird 
Terr>’ Wickett 


Details to be remembered 

Gift of microscope, early mterest in 
science 

Gottlieb’s interest m Martin, his scorn 
for Martin’s first attempts at re- 
search, Martin’s desire to be a “gen- 
ius “ 

Dissahsfachon with country life, loss 
of yearning tor research as “sane- 
tuary ’’ 

Incidents involving public rehlions, 
emphasis on the practical 

Concern for “reputation”, the “great 
experiment which seemed too late 
Problems of maintaining scientific de- 
tachment dunng epidemic 
jovee’s dedication to material aailiies 
Martin’s realization he is just begin 
ning uork” 


f to each episode, the teacher is able to build 

In rcMeumg ^ real understanding of tl.e confiict w.thm 

on differences of opinion so as to aev i 
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Martin Arrowsmith Use of such a chart should ultimately make clear to a reader 
Martms continumg search for truth, his singleness of purpose, and his lack of 
strength to face the world alone, as well as Lewis use of scientific research as a sym 
bol for truth 

2 Ask students to record in their notebooks significant quotations revealing some 
facet of character When a number of such revelations have been idenhfied con 
protagonist m a drama or a novel, a review of the Hems will aid stu 
Ymrfmv T “ PtP >” Greof Expectations. Jody m The 

used in t Return of the Native (See a similar approach 

used m teaching Macbeth, pp 407 08 ) 

» Use outlines to guide the reading of difficult selections 

rative labvrmlh '''j ““time as a guide through the nar 

aids to understand! a' J tttotoncal tapestry of Areopagitica Similar 

C Ind tfsMs ® •“ ™P“ttaul purposes of the au 

T 510“ T“b I T" "'■S''' "nnottoed 

placed on the chalk hTard^t'' ** d"”' notations concerning a poem 

notations as fc Mo™“ ■'<"'■''"8 'n class For example such 

Ulysses ® ^ ‘"t* '""'Ots or seniors studying Tennyson s 


Lines 1 5 
Luies 6 18 
Lines 19 24 
Lines 24 32 
Lines 33 42 
Lines 43 49 
Lines 50 70 


Ulysses contemplates his present circumstances 
He explores the significance of past travels 

He nledr nature of life and experience 

He pledges to continue his life of aebvity 
He bequeaths his throne to his son 

hS mTffi "■“"ncrs 

2 OuUmes of 1 ' ' 

sideration of important incidmts ""'I ‘'ctailed or can direct students to con 
developed for ninth grade readers of Dowd following sample 

I T*’' Early Boyhood of David Copperfield*'’’ 

B The Tcumsta Ecge°tty and to his mother 

C Changes wro^ht af b I '' Ecggnttys 

H -eiUtSettuir^r-' 

An cud, “‘-0 “™"S -CEer-s death 

An outline is helpful too m sludvinir ti, 

logically Some teachers assign comn h m which ideas are developed 

points of an outlme and asking stiidemsTf'”” by presenting the major 

process and ask students to sunnW t\.a. ^ Others reverse the 

, „ , , ''"*‘>'•5 conclusions 

■ Use adjective checklists m develnn,«„ . j 

Present checklists of ad,echves which requ"„T"*"® 
salient characteristics of a fictional personalilv d '^®P°nder to identify the more 
of stimulating discussion Some teachers ask “'J'®'''"""™*® often form the basis 
adjective checkhst after reading only a norhnn „r ‘f “ cBaraoter on an 

y a portion 
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.llustrjhons of f descr.pt.ve terms hove been apphed to 

7^iz,p. -- .- s” .“™ ,"’; Sr 


table characteristics of the boy 

^awkward 

^aloof 

ambitious 

^changeable 

cQn\ entional 
_courageous 


_dcliberate 

_energebc 

_J)onest 

^intelligent 

_jnsensitive 

jngenious 


_mischievous 

_masculine 

_inethodical 

_opinionated 

_obliging 

-(Etc ) 


,S”,S SSr- . W.IU c.».: ..... » «... .... 

_resourceful 
_simple 
..steady 


^contented 

_changeable 

_courageous 

^coarse 

__conventional 
cautious 


.^diffident 

^efficient 

_energetic 


__patient 

_pracbcal 

..reliable 


_shre\vd 

—Vital 

sensitive 


. which he below ihe surface of literature 

To develop skill in exploring , ,, plot. ar,d charactcnzatwn 

■ Consider how meanings are reoealea mruug e 

, .t i, 1, r,„„l students have read such books as Siei/lioafer, And Norn 

1 After jumor high sdrool md 

Migue! or any equally 8 ““^ ^ , pease’s concept of levels of meanings 

Howard Peases Letter to a ran yy j 

to the book which hns been read characterization receive 

2 Compare three stoyto .es_m h ^ ,, 

iMerent degrees of 7f;“ 3 .g„dicance. “The Dead Dog’ exists largely 

of suspense in which plot IS o^aram ^ 3 ,g„^cance m “A Success Story’ 

ior ns revelaticn Ants" may be introduced to illustrate the 

Such a selection as Leinmgen Versus , u <• in o t-ilp nf sus 

harmonious balance which is achieved when the emphas s »" plot m a ^ of ^ 
pease is strengthened by careful and nr^sary f 77 “ ■>' Protagonist 
and by the over all unity achieved through an underlying theme 

T, . Fiction in They Will Jtcoa Ulcrainre, A Portfolia of 

■"Howard Pease. Ho" WKrad H, Council of Teachers of 

Tested Secondary School Procedures (UiampoiEii 
English, 1955) 
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• Consider ihe use of imagery 

1 In studying poetry in particular, help readers see ho^^ a writer selects a 
concrete image to express an abstract idea \Vhat overtones are there m Shel]e>’s 
image of the west wind sweeping summer dreams from earth? Why does the 
crystal moment of Robert P Tristram Coffin suggest more to the reader tlian might 
be expressed in several sentences^ 

Millets painting while reading MarUiam’s “The Man 
1 t e oe Here students have the opportunity to view the stimulus to the 
poets imagination 

Why does Markham direct allenlion lo the man "leaning on the hoc” as if boned 
Wh d r'® rather than b) the labor of the day? 

abst'e euZZ 

'^worid^’^on^bf "nige of the man carrying the “burden of the 

How does the poet wish his reader to feeP 

such as ‘™e p'md'pipet™fHa'”f°”' '"-'n'"'^!’ ™ '"’“S"’’ 

A j , ‘ Hamebn or “Break, Break Break" 

Which depresMnS mich colors suggest gaieh’ 

Hawkins and his mother hidmir ^ appropriate in a painting depicting Jim 
best suggest the mood nf T ^i bridge near the Benbow Inn? Which 

only eiphasiie the eyerLL'of?' f no. 

and impersonal approach to idenhfvmn r nffor students an understandable 

to a selection Music may also ® discussing their own emotional responses 
kind of music which y“ would seC!''’"''^ 

_ - . , ^ accompany a reading of ‘To Night” 

1 ^e 1 hmgnnge 

figurative language by'^direSnU'^n'''".'*'’"** *” expression of ideas through 
writing ® ttenlion to terms used in colloquial speech and 

souped up 
hot rod 

a ventable jewel of a play 
like a granite wall at left tackle 
going over the hill 
peaches and cream complexion 
What is the literal meaning of each „ 

elements are being compared’ "lent \Vhat are possible meanings? What 

2 Try helping students to idenbfy bred j „ 

convey onginal images by askinc iti® * > overused allusions which no longer 

foUowmg ^ ‘n such a series of phrases as the 


As dark as_ 
As hot as_ 


As green as_ 
As mad as_ 


3 Select obiious examples in intioducmn . , r 

speech, such as "There IS no frigate hkc a hook- 1 *'> use of figures of 

Again ask students lo consider pos 
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, In wh.t way does Em.ly D>ck'nson 

figurauve language KauUlus” or TUe loor, Door 

metaphor, such as , t, u 

. consider the u.e of s.gns end symbol j 

— 

symbols and signs u Hemnch Heine 

S s^Ws wry and escaprsm 

saw "The Lorelei “P'' so„g “Bali Ha. fntil.ty of 

n "ot;; •> ” — * '■’ - ”■'■ 


'Strife - ”■'• 

Ldentsis-The Boiind ManJ e A Ton" eT A Uough interested 

consider the thoughts suggested f e of . 

“In that he remained e-^f > and endowed Ins leaps and ,umps 

-It did not confine him, but gar 

"'K:: [of -be. - «,easoJumJ^ ammed -^ ^ 

Tmedirierrn a few new l'™PTl'lost the fatal adiantage of free hmbs which 
"He felt a slight elation at having 

causes men to be worstei t„,i„„s the presentations from each group 

Diinng the leacher-lcd discussion^' bio sele^ions^s pa. 

may Im examined and anahzcd -n.o ^_^_j^ ^ ol yossM^ m^ 

ticularly helpful if the I-'-n’o'O « p^,^^„ial interpretation cannot con 

However, students ncci to e- 
with facts and details presented m 

■ Conndcr die ni« of snlirc <md •«’'•'■' coiiversalion 

1 Students may be ".tr«luead «“ “ ,, imnleal intontioiis are mad^ 

and in the dnlopie of stones and .voiild th.se Im.s In- 
ti. when uadiis e^isub^^^^^ ,,„„..rahle iiun~^ 

klxiVeti bv AntonN I * 
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■ Consider the use of imagerlj 

1. In studyng poetry m parhcular, help readers see how a writer selects a ™d 
coneiete image to express an abstract idea \^t overtones 

image of the west wind sweeping summer dreams from earth? Why /loes th 
"crystal moment' of Robert P Tristram Coffin suggest more to the reader than migh 

be expressed in several sentencesP , , , , . "ti,. vt™ 

2 Bring to class a print of Millet’s painting while reading Markhams the Man 
With the Hoe ” Here students have the opportunity to view the stimulus to t e 
poet’s imagination 

Whj does Markham direct attention to the man “leaning on the hoe” as if bowed 
by “the weight of centuries” rather than by the labor of the day? 

Why does he see the “emptiness of ages” m the workman’s face rather than t e 
absence of thought? ^ , 

What does the poet suggest m his image of the man cairymg the burden o c 
world” on his back’ 

How does the poet wish his reader to feel’ 


3 Examine with students selections in which the poet relies on aural imagery- 

such as “The Pied Piper of Hamehn” or “Break, Break, Break ” ^ 

4 Consider with students the effect of color imagery Which colors suggest gaiety 
Which depression’ Which would be most appropriate m a painting depicting 
Hawkins and his mother hiding under the bridge near the Benbow Inn? Whic 
best suggest the mood of “Loveliest of Trees’’ Brief discussions of this type 
only emphasize the overtones of a selection but offer students an understandable 
and impersonal approach to identifying and discussing their own emotional responses 
to a selection Music may also be considered m the same way— e g , describe the 
kind of music which you would select to accompany a reading of ‘^o Night 

■ Consider the use of metaphorical language 

1 The teacher may introduce students to the expression of ideas through 
figuratne language by directing attention to terms used in colloquial speech and 
waiting 


souped up 
hot rod 

a \cntable jewel of a play 
like a grinitc wall at left tackle 
going o\er the hill 
peaches and cream complexion 

what 11 the literal meaning of each statement? What are possible meanings? Wha' 
elements are being compared’ 

2 Try helping students to identify bred, oiemsed allusions which no longct 
comes original images by asking them to Bll m such a senes of phrases as the 
following 

As dark as As green as 

As hot as As mad as 

3 Silitt olnious examples in introduang students to the use of 

speech such .is Tlicrt is no fngale like a book ” Again ask students to consider po5* 
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apparent rntent from P^'*'’^'''l“Sng*to 

""may *" 

position oE The Bet decides that he s been 

I thmf- that the lawyer wdl Inoognrto he w.U estabhsh a 

tricked He rvdl dig '™J„ker financially before he reveals himself 
busmess firm and rmn t .whether any elements in the 

After hstenmg to the reaction “"rmelodramabc solubon to *<==“- 

"position of “The Bet-’ ,usufy character of the larvyer. indeed 

flict. whether snch tehawor is cons sten 

whether an mdividnal who 'Lat wealth Snch an analysis leads to an 

self to fifteen years '“Pf ““f' ‘^d ^*0 story 
eaplanahon of the situation P 

The banfcer-Compulsive (offers be ), 

(feehng of power) , intellectual (mteUectual bet) 

- »—• '»"• 

the teacher to overcome burners ^ ^ .elections which tev^’" 

able attitudes discussed earlier .enes of ambiguous clues and symbols 
mg only gradually through a carefully plotte 

are approVnate for such class activibes 

B Begin until t’“> ’■‘t"''"''’ rcspomo selections like 

Ask students to write their Tp^em like “My Last Duchess" (senior 

Saroyan’s “Locomotive 38" class studies the selection 

h.gh).Thepapersmaythenbeseta5.deasin „t. CMth 

aLi meonmgs are clanfied "ja„t of searcLg for a plurality of meanings 

initial impressions to point up the importance 
To teach a selection to the entire , |,, 5 r„n,re 

B Prepare students for readme „„t „cw 

Recognize the importance °f'“^™,L^^ard displays, previewing excerpts reac^ 
books, by using vaned approachw .corded dramatizat.ons of scenes PtuP''": 

aloud be tlic teacher, listening to tape r completed -Try 

by another class, relating tlie ;;"y“b.mcles in reading, such as tlie unfamdiar 

to prepare students m advance for specml^^^^ mmuabc! 

names in the Arabian Nights ^ f „tion of the baekgronnd material be- 

Mark Twain’s writing Rccopmc that Pre 

fore reading is the teachers ' L „/ Tico Cities, belter ccobes after the 

French Reaolut.on during the Huht « ' „eed before beginning a selection 

reading Usually the background which „„ be 

may be presented in less than a full c P p,,, cwiinplc, a 

introduced at appropriate times during 
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2 Introduce more advanced readers to the irony implicit in such situations as the 
lollowing 

The buUer possessing major resources for survival and emerging as the true leader 
of the island society m The AdmtrabU Cnchton 
The humane, sentimental attitudes of the gambler aud the dance hall hostess in 
the Outcasts of Poker Flat 

m w“3 Pcccc 

sXtTam senZl.'’f -Sg-‘ed above Once 

Cnchton consider th *'""“"‘"8'' “f ''“eh selections as Sham or The Admirable 
BarZsZTo to„ ZZ '“>'at purpose would 

tvpe may lead students t ^ British social leaders? Questions of this 

cZngT •"“= '“‘•'re usually reflects a deZ to influence 

porary writers, e g Auuuifl rZ *'p*°T satirical vvritmg by contem 

S carr„reo:" 

- IS- 

and interpreting hlerary''selectmns'* Aif ora'l"™n' **1* fading with students 

follow m their books permits the ie>» k hy the teacher which the students 

proaches a selection Unlike an omI demonstrate how a mature reader ap- 

experience, these readings bv fh<» tAo designed primanly as a listening 

key words and passages to givp <h.ei,n^i interrupted momentarily after 

effects Help with challengme splppt ” * opportunity to consider meanings and 
not only at the end of readme so thT^»k ^ offered at the time of reading, 
nificmce of clues on which sound mr* ^ student learns how to discover the sig 
discover many problems m the ir it surpnsmg that we 
when most of our help is offered young readers approach hterature 

Div ide such a story as The Bet ’ mt 

ontl> After reading each segment, ask” sefinients to be studied independ 

ideas about the situations and characters *nembers to share their feelings and 
reconsidered after reading of the slorv ,, ® “"“lysjs of the early passages may be 

to predict behavior? How did others co \Vhy were some readers able 

offers a rich source of information on how ^ ^■°”'Panson of such responses 


lifers a rich source of information on how 'mT®", ^ ““P'""' 

Occasionally reactions may be wn„e„ respond 

teacher may lead students m an informal A on other occasions, the 

specific events as the changes in the kind of I **^*‘°” possible meamngs Such 
lus fifteen >ears intemment-or chances requested by the prisoner during 

philosophical concerns— will evoke \inni.c materialistic, spiritual, and 

comments Some will grasp Chekhov s 
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f from the besmning, while others hazard ^vlld, implausible guesses. 

to test for poss.b.hty Sonrebmes the 

ether ly wrsh to approach a iscuss.on of a segment of a story by teferrmg to 
4e mterpretatron of a smgle reader For example, the followmg reaetron to the ex- 
posibon of “The Bet” has been read to students 

I think that the lawyer will be sent to piison where he decides that he's been 
tncktd He wiU dig Ins way out ™th his hands Incognito he wi establish a 
Wess firm and rum the banker financiaUy before he reveals himself 

After hstenmg to the reaction, the students consider whether any elements m the 
Alter listening romantic, melodramatic solubon to the con- 

whether an inaiviaua analysis leads to an 

self to fifteen years imprisonment to ga Sf 
explanation of the situation as presented m the story 

The hanfcer-compulsive (offers bet), lacks understanding of behavior, supenor 

Si'LtrS^tlTd'reLnet^^^^^^^ 

nature of event 

At any level of .n^lnicbon.such f;ttdTn:eTt-rTnro®d^^^^^^ 

mg only gradually through a carefully plotted senes ot amoig 
are appropnate for such class activities 
■ Begin until the readers initial response 

Ask students to ivnte their impressions immediately “ 

Saroya^“Locomotive eto the selections intensively 

high) The papers may an-ilysis. compare the final judgments ivith 

After meanings are ^ „f roarchmg for a plurality of meanings 

initial impressions to point up the importance otsc-ircning v 

To teach a selection to the entire class 
■ Prepare students for reading a u-orl of literature 

Becognize the importance of readiness Develop interest before passing out new 

“r sr"™ -.i-.. 1... — r, 

uy .iiiuuiLr Liasb ic b ftl.TstaciLS in reading, sucli as Inc unfamiliar 

to nrenarc students in ad\ancc for special Obstacles m iieuuu b. 

naL m the Arabian Nigbts or tlie dialectal tenns in Thc icarling or in much of 
Mark Twain’s writing Recognize that presentaUon of the background mrterial fie 
fore reading is tl e iaclier^^responsibilitv and that student rcseareli. as on 
; rciu ng , e.f a Talc of Ttio Cities, better c\o]\es after the 

Trench Resolution during the lime ol A ifl / , . , i _ t , ^ . 

reading Usiiall) the background which student, ncerl K-forc bi^pnn mg a selection 
maj lii prrrentrd in hs, than a full class penod Short re, rods b, students can be 
intLlnc^ at nppropr.ate times dnnng the rearling of the book For esainple. a 
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descnption of the guillotine better comes whUe the class is discussing the execu 
tons in the Dickens novel than before the group begins the book 

■ Encourage rapid reading of longer works 

ffiftv encourage r^id reading divide a novel into four or five long segments 

pre Ira Lv rr’ ° Preparatory to each discSsion 

orr„l then i k"® T reading to help students 

m terms of im encouraged to consider a selection 

occiu7whe„ dT ' r ro-etimes 

occurs when discussion ,s planned on a chapter by chapter approach 

LIgfteI?r„t “ake a start on the book by 

such a beginning is ivise"^* “P^'a'V m classes with many mediocre readers 

by a Chapter Record"^t7 777*^ estimate of each student s progress in reading 

if they are readme slowlv u ^ ^ individual pupils 

trusted peers For this recor™Iacli 7”? accurately to one of their 
each day by the chosen recorder Wh^Tih^Id “"d the chart is marked 

shows the chart to the teaohf. u ® have been drawn the recorder 

A few students will hive rend L7on^ . 1 *" *° .^arry the discussion 

“^Wy behind the others Exn«>r ^ t some pupils will be consider 

classes A typical cl» >>». been favorable m many 


Omly proa, OSS .horl-„„h hour doss 
Chapters 

Abas I „ ,y 

1 bunny 

2 Butterflop 

3 Jet pilot 

4 Methusehh 


VI vn VIII 


32 


Rusty 


Teachers who realize that a cl 

interests of a particular class reading would be in the best 

actual names Their students rtnort «, for themselves using 

hour Tlie names and reading posihon,”^!^^ the reading part of the 

however Such piibhcjly tends to emba” ^ ^'*'**s should not be made public 
Iht faster reader with a taint of smuimi*<r«:” and sometimes mars 

nee to fiiush the book among some stiitl* *no such publicity promotes a 

advantage of this approach is that it ***^‘'’ '‘^“tling is superficial Tlie 

their own rates “rages students to read rapidly but at 

■ Proildc aids to assist compTchenston 

1 Keep a list of basic infonnation on the board i 
phrase or sentence As the reading proercsses nd i . i ideiitifjmg 

E progresses add to the list In a class without an 
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.ss.gned room, have the pup.ls keep these and smnlar records m then notebooks 
For S, las Warner, such cues as the following are useful 

»„ ..d ...... 

ChZcter. Silas Mamer, a lonely weaver. Jem Kodney, a mole catcher (Add 
characters as the plot progresses ) 

In order to keep time lehtions straight, hst William Dane, Sarah, and Silas in a 
separate place on the hoard, like this 

m a .mge manufacturing city, possibly B.r 

T.rtround 1795 (,ust f 

Characters Silas Mamer, Sarah, William Dane 

g Occasionally introduce some reg^^n.ed "demsmTurn- 

their reacuons to die ^ook For araw„ Similarly, 

marize in notebooks the 8, . ^,^55 discovers in a play or novel 

"achers "epare Tgeneral outline or s^rms 

questions were used in teacnmg 

The Homan Comedy, Chapters 1-9 
Theme of discussion -rhe experience of death 

' S\he incident in which Ulysses to confronts death 
Does he understand what death meansi" 

Sees tte thought disturb him? How does he react? 

" hlte the incident in which Homer bnngs news of death to another (Chap 
What do you know about Mrs Sandoval? 

How did Homer feel about not to hear of murder m 

„ ... .... n. .. 

How"d2 Homer relate the incident to his mother when he returns home? 
Has the incident allcctcd him? 

" ul d^Mm Maea.de> react to UKsses’ auestion concerning his fattier? 

. . r 11 C uncle Pimcr, fonnerK of La* laOnu* IIIrU School 

*» Adapted from a plui h> Jean t ni»l.ie i 

Crerh, Cahf 
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Mrs Macauley comments upon ‘lonelmess'-what does she say? Does what 
she says make sense to you? Is loneliness a part of growing up? What is the 
meaning of change? 

which direct attention to the meaning of 
Keame th 1 for Les Miserables, are helpful 

to Inerdlg ' 

rffte XrloTer 


Attitude toward fellow men ''1'“" 

AtUtude toward the law f f 

Attitude toward human justice 1 j 

cussions so to l^nrfaSmgrMuld°brd«8ed 

To direct group readings 

" “^‘Stmeufs mirtin larger amts 

quotations or key ideas "as students to select four basic 

basic ideas and plan with the shidenL groups around the 

group ultimately required to rennri k i ? ®®sies of appropriate readmgs with each 
Such themes and suggested readimr^^ ik *^®/^*^* the points of view exammed 
•nVe , k ® Mloiving were chosen by one class 

rleZ have time to look at one another 
The Human Comedy, Death of n c i 
Do any human beings ever realize 1 Arrowsmtth 

Helen Keller. The S^orp “i ^ k'’''"''' 

Emily Dickenson, Nansen ' *ography of Albert Schweitzer, poetry of 

theme, such as the theme of love vanous mterpretabons of a single 

analysis m such selections as "Tristan an^Ti interest groups to pursue the 

de Ber^rac, Ulhom, and 

■ VroLide for special groups of gtUed or 

1 Provide opportunities for mdividu ] heterogeneous class 

During a study of the conflict between Sfoups to listen to recorded literature 

students in the tnelfth grade may hsto to ,k ? fk'* Pf""* 

Saint Joan a similar manner, slow readers « ui^ Siobhan McKenna recording of 
legends may be permitted to study the reeorH"* pursue at length the reading of 
In the seventh grade, one teacher planned a s c the Olympian Gods ’ 

telling records for eight able learners who ®*Penences in listening to story 

spelling designed for the other twenty five stud special instruction on 

“ Although group listening assign- 
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... .r M. M. ™ “ti"' ."r»SS 

"'T Armature students to conduct special research projects related to the ideas 
j 1 ? nip rlnrinff an eichth grade analysis of humor in literature 

veshCtion into the kinds of humor preferred hy junior high school students. 

^ j I ri o cnprial ouestionnaire, presented it to selected seventh and 

s;’ '..d ,„»d . <- a- ..d 

'“'s^Urg^rapfd ^readers to survey contemporary hterature. possibly hy reading 
® ^ iirrPTit best-selling fiction and non-fiction. A report of recom- 

mldSr^r-^C^ared Jthe school newspaper or posted in the library 

on a special bulletin board.^* 

To provide guidance for individual reading 
■ Encourage pupils to prepare book lists and plan rUsplays 

1. Ask committees of gifted pupils to review current puhlioaUons and suggest 

future classes, e.g.. a seventh grade group may select Ten Books Too Good 
Seven*.Graders » Mis|" 

•liX” :rl«* .V -.““i “ t£ " “ 

their photographs, their favorite books, and special recommendations. 

■ Organize “literary sampler" periods 

1. Introduce students to books which have been added f 
libraries Show the books, read selected passages, permit children to examine the 
bormersuSi “sampler” periods are followed by -f^S Penoi many pupils 

will sdze die opportunity to begin readmg*^^^^ 

booiJ^Placra“varietrof unfamiliar books on tables throughout tte room. Have 
a phonograph availabk. Urge children to skim through a hook until the mime smps. 
IhL cxLngc the book for another. Permit thme or four minutes for eacli skim 
ming and fom or five exch.angcs as a maximum At the end o tl.e 
students into small groups and ask each individual to describe ^ 

book Uiat he has seen. Permit individuals to sign out hooks immcdialel) after tins 
acthaty. Some tc.achers find tliis approach to he helpful in motivating rcluctan 
readers. 

• Refer to similar titles 

C.apit.alir.c on U.e cairrent reading preference by referring pupils to simibr 
For some popular liooks teachers have developed snel. recommendations as llic 
following: 

"See A. J. neeter. I'niti.iii.S for /.a/.ei</a«l Dlffereme, In Ennlhh (Cluilliulsn, III.. 
National Council oi Teaci.eri ol Enclid". 1»^>- PP- 
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If you liked Kmg of the Wind, you’ll enjoy Silver Chief, Lassie Come Home, and 
National Velvet 

If you enjoyed Strawberry Girl, try Blue Willow, Sensible Kate, The Wonderful 
Year, and Understood Betsy 

Recommendations of this type may be dittoed and passed to individual readers or 
displayed on bulletin boards 

■ Write papers comparing bools 

Encourage an advanced student to select a topic which interests him, to read 
thrnnth ^ j ^ Subject, and to write a paper presenting insights gleaned 
Solaefnf Tf ''“''e "s«l such topics as the foIlLing “The 

"The Face of Si” ° “1 "'•‘r on the Individual,’ "Responses to the Sea,” 

■ Encourage graphic displays 

stones and boohs displays interest students and direct attenhon to 

that may be exammedVy X'rs" a bnef review 

Jd "pZfmirbe tS o:''“ o^J’tchtacLl” 

velopinXwStern'murari’^"'^ ^Porting of stones of Western adventure by de- 
symbol to the mural (cactus°We r°h X’ “ “ay appropnate 

and author of the selerMnn -i a ’ ) on which is written the title 

d A gallery of XacX f TT'““ ‘>>a story 

as a bulletin board disnlav ‘’“""S ‘'j' semester sometimes ser\es 

keep notebooh m wh 'ch wo d' “ 

accompanied bv sketch^c t ^ P>chires of characters are written, somebmes 
• Pro . r the Class gaUery IS displayed 

hooks), divide the class into *'™'*^*^pTes of books (animal stones, adventure 
quesbons For example seventh answer specially prepared 

things which characters’ find am..c ® s^dents may be asked to list the various 
study of humor) or the problems'”^ (possibly as a part of a larger 

e g , misunderstandings inad^o.. commumcabng with each other, 

2 Encourage pup.u' afouT bne 

necessary for such oral interpretati Q ’ “iteresbng excerpts Preparabon is 
presented informally m small ero*”** teachers arrange for readings to be 

selected for presentabon to the entire^d"^*" from each group 

3 Arrange occasional panel discussi 

or e\ cn the same title For examnle s^,l ^ P“Pds who are reading similar books 
lawn, The Moffats, and The Saturdaus d J®®dmg Homer Price, Caddie Wood- 
m “getting along” with adults *soiiss the problems that people their age face 

d Dramatics appeal to certain pupils who 
out scenes from books Junior high students w.n experiences m acting 

jj v.ne^ * f II respond well to the dramatic 

>■ Vm„„. Leonard, r„,„eoh,.,o High Sclioo,. San L,a„o„oo 
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„ of fhe 'boo. tna," .n 

"V;;"— ,« .. “ *"■ ■” ■* 

“guilty” as charged 

■ rjxssix -- 

r :v:r“ : —a 

terns design their owii folders to maintain “pie charts” of their 

2 Many ]unior high teaclwrs en 8 sections for various hinds 

leading in their notebooks The cire^r p ^ p„p,l 

of liteiatuie-ad\enture stori . P appropriate section and wntes a 

finishes reading a book he pas ^ A glance at this chart shows the individ- 

s'rrrSst — ’“p- -- — "' ■— " '• 

trating on only one or two types 

u nr not vouns readers arc learning to 
To discover “ jeiature and to find meaning, order, 

enter the . j, s,n,ple and complex, methods of 

and beauty m wo testing of more than factual 

evaluating must ’"''O J evaluation tvill be the 

recall The basic Su.d® m goals student grorvtb may be measured 

teaching objectives Against t far-reaching than conventional 

although often the ’^;;;,,^rto assess Standardized and teacher- 

methods of evaluation P®™'' '® ^ut clearly offer no substitute for legiti- 
made comprehension tests are c p ’ ^f (f,e literature program 

mate attempts to ™®®*""® ,ns,ght into the progress and needs of stu- 

Beyond failing to offer th emphasizing comprehension alone may 

dents rn responding to J'f .^J.asis on recall of facts The ways 

mislead readers into P'®®'"® learning which occurs m their classes From 
teachers evaluate influence (- the student can perceive whether his 

texts, quizzes, and similar ms ru • , the superficialities of 

English teacher is concerned witii 

literature „„nsiiring the ability to interpret and react has 

Much experimentation in factors affecting response to literature arc 

been attempted in recent ye'll nc\cr achieve the same refinement of 

so varied that teachers certain y of comprehension or ability to 

measurement they can approac i teachers report considerable success 

spell fifty assigned words Howes > student reactions when tests 

in using rough devices to o ‘ ,o„ard specific outcomes Suggestions arc 
are constructed to measure pr g* important areas ability to interpret 

offered here for cs aluatmg growth in four i P 

. , 1 rvtiinctl of Tcuhtn of CnKltsh. 50S Soulh Sixth 

!>Onc Is puHMicd bv llw f"”""'’’ , . , I 

St cliampiiim. m _ -aiUblc w "Mi Hi abac nr.K»,~ Irani ibi Sew Jmmel, 
-Pilnlcil p.i ibirW am awilab'c 
NorOi Manchcstir, Inu 
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behavior, sensitivity to form and style, grasp of theme and idea, extension of 
personal tastes 

EVALUATE ABILITY TO INTERPBET BEHAVIOR 

1 A Simple hut effective way of assessing the reader s grasp of character 
izahon IS to present an examination m which the student is asked to identify 
the subjects of several rather precise descriptions of persons written by the 
author Such an approach becomes httle more than a prosaic exercise m recall 
d the cameo descriptions offer anything less than vivid etchings of personality 
n studying aecomphshed novehsts such as Charles Dickens or Willa Gather 
hese tests can direct attention to important elements of characterization The 
tolloiving exercise was planned for readers of Pnde and Pre,ndioe 

Matching test on characterization 
Trtde and Prejudice— Jane Austen 


1 Mrs Bennet 

2 Jane Bennet 

3 Elizabeth Bennet 

4 Mary Bennet 

5 Catherine Bennet 

6 Lydia Bennet 

7 Carolyn Bingley 

8 Georgiana Darcy 

9 Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh 

10 Mrs Gardiner 

11 Charlotte Lucas 

12 Mrs PhiUips 


_There was a mixture of sweetness and arch 


- »» a.axAkuic ui aweeuiess aiiu aii-ii 

m her manner which made it difficult for her to 
affront anybody She had hardly a good feature 
m er ace [but] it was rendered uncommonly 
intelligent by the beautiful expression of her dark eyes 
® fall large woman with strongly 
r eatures which might once have been handsome 
conciliating She was not rendered for 
1 a e y silence but whatever she said was spoken 
in so au a tone as marked her self importance 

r was said to be] exceedmgly proud but 

ana exceedingly shy there was sense 

fecdv nmor in her face and her manners were per 
fecUy unass^uming and gentle 

lifiirT'f ^ woman of mean understanding 

I-tfle mformalion and uncertain temper 

wiiT, R “ gro'vn girl of fifteen 

good humored countenance 
Self ^ ^ animal spirits and a sort of natural 

lousness which [had] increased into assurance 
thomaTm ^ t ^ neither genius nor taste and 
herl^eiviseam^l T®” had given 

Would hav*. j conceited manner, which 

a strength of feeling 

ner which guard^^he ^ uniform cheerfulness of man 
pertinent suspicions of the rni 

2. Present a senes of quotations or dcscrmim r , i 

character, havestudents arrange them m chmr,«! incidents which reveal 

logical order and then interpret 
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the meanjng For example, only a student who understands the progression of 
Macbeths downfall can reanange senes of quotations as suggested on p 412 
S Ask students to predict the behavior of a literary character in a new 
situation The following could be introduced after the reading of The Old Ladij 
Shows Her Medals 

Two young men Inve applied for a scholarship loin of $2,000 and Mrs 
Dowey (Barrie’s “old Hdy”) is asked to submit a recommendation on the 
award, as she is acquainted with both One, a personable young high school (rack 
star, spent a summer as caretaker of Mrs Dowey’s yard and passed many hours 
listening to her reminiscences He claimed to be well acquainted with the owners 
of a vineyard which Mrs Dowey was eager to visit and promised to drive her 
there, hut the tnp didn’t materialize, as the boy kept making excuses Later, 
when Mrs Dowey did visit the vine)ard, she learned that the owners had never 
heard of the lad 

The odier boy, a student body officer in die local high school, has a strong aca- 
demic record A neighbor of Mrs Dowey, he brought her cherries and grapes 
from the trees at home However, his visits became less frequent after he borrowed 
$50, which ho has not repaid, and he seems to be avoiding her 
Only one loan can he given Which boy do you believe that Mrs Vowey will 
recommend? 

The discussions which follo;v tests of tins type may be among the more sbmu- 
latmg in any classroom Having thought through (or felt through) the reactions 
of characters, students will be ready to express divergent views, many of which 
will add spice to the analysis The teacher will of course accept all reasonable 
explanations and through studying the comments obtain an estimate of each 
reader’s perception and understanding of the character 

4 An “opinion poll” can be used to survey the reactions of individuals to 
characters and events in a short story as well as to indicate the intensity of each 
response In the ‘opinion poll’ the reader is asked to react to a senes of state 
ments on a five point scale, indicatmg which of the positions most closely repre- 
sents his oivn 

Strongly Agree (SA) 

— Agree (A) 

Uncertain (U) 

Disagree (D) 

Strongly Disagree (SD) 

Statements like the following were presented after a reading of "The Snob ” 

1 John Harcourt did not recognize his fadier in the store because he thought 
the meeting would embarrass the father 

2 John was angry at Grace because he recognized dial she was a snob 

The positive wording of incorrect or undesirable responses, such as in the 
second sentence, helps to identify unthoughtful readers who accept John’s 

For additional suggestions on using ihiv approach in teaching bterature see Chapter 3, 
“Imaginative Thinldng, p 139 


Explanation box 

(In this space, the 
student gives the rea 
son for his opinion ) 
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rationalization of his behavior (Adequacy of the response recorded in such 
opinion polls depends both on the individuals perceptiveness while reading 
and on his analysis of each statement ) Most teachers consider such exercises to 
e learning experiences and plan directed discussion once the student answers 
have been collected 

5 Assign questions requiring readers to evaluate particular characters or 
selections in terms of questions like the following 

Do people really act the way does!* 

Can we detect the motivabon for ’s acbons? 

cemuljbrt^iorf'r/ 0““ ‘he author rely on common dichis con- 


Eroun'or mT asked to examine such questions in assigned compositions, 
fn cLLCn “.‘““’'“-''“I discussions Some teachers rely 

and multidime ^ "j students are asked to compare superficially drawn 
“ntraf ttT r "r >"gh school students may 
“e Irtrav^'fT:;' header's Red Horse H.ll 

Gfanf ’ Caroline m Let the Hurricane Roar, Leslie in 


evaluate SENSmviTV TO FORM AND STYLE 

speech from sentmM”*L*rdl!n 7 i>'"''"°T^^?"‘‘‘°"' “ *° P'"p'' 
become sensitive to heanne fe„l * ““PP]'®^ ’’>’ ‘he teacher Fewer perhaps 
author’s craft Evaliniincr ’ . responding to the beauties of the 

“ r.sr:: • 

experiences m which students l” ^ resemble classroom 

the oral reading of a poem or d^^ appropriate musical accompaniment for 
a work of literature m ^ uuagery to use m reproducing 

T« At... - I media-aDDrnaolr^c j thif 


o poem or di^ouc^ ^ 

a work of literature m craDliic m^i ^ ™agery to use m reproduv 
chsiptcr In this example, a crouo of mentioned earlier in 

mood suggested by a senes of mno!" were asked to distinguish 

paragraphs from Oliver Twist 

Directions In die left column 

attempted to convey a certain mood n *** novel m which Dicke 

at the nght the word which best desen^ osphere Select from the list of terr 
If a passige should suggest two moods paragrap 

* die more appropriate term 

Some cxwllcnt questions for such cxcrcisn , 

Dimwions of Litoraturc," In T/tetj Will ncad ^ In G R Carlsen's *11 

cll of Teachers of FnRiish, 1935) ^ Literature (Champ-iign, III , National Com 
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1. Peacefulness 

2. Hate 

3 Coldness 

4 Dimness 

5 Loneliness 

6 Fear 

7 Eerieness 

8 Filthiness 


Stood m 

the middle ot the shop, "" „w of bo.irds cut 

the Malls were [“Sed, >n reguk ^ ghosts with 

into the same shape, looking li^^c mt 

hands in their pockets ^\■^Q 

some bedroom window, the . 8 

broke through the silence of the mg 

as the church bell struck two ^ , ,ho 

Jt was a dar , q 

boy’s eyes, farther f™”" \ jhe somber shadows throivn by 

thlTeerup™' *e"grrund'were deathly shll 

2 Try teshng responses to can be used and 

tinguish fresh from faded J ^ selected sentences, rating each on a 

students asked to ,udge f ° fJXtfe or vivid to ineffective or color- 

five-point scale ranging from n,ay be asked to select the word 

less Once initial t“*‘"Ss vivid, awkivard, pretentious, 

which best explains each ot tlieir 

rhythmical). JusUficaUon 

^The sidewalk flower f "f » ftgtn^^^^ 

heavy perfume that °'™"happy )Oumey. as his foot springs 

^The traveler on h.s ^ „ver the edge of 

from the deep turf and stri es delight the clusters of 

the mountain road, sees wi S sloping orchards, and 

nut-broivn cottages that nesde among those sloping 

glow beneath the the clean pathway swept 

^The tiny white P^^Wesj^^ 

down to the azure lake, w u , revealed the mud and 

like sparkling crystal, and when empty. 

muck of the shore ^ j r , 

For groups of older students, complete paragraphs may be subst.tuted for 
sentences and more “^^te pstrfi^^^^^^^ 

3 Follow some of ‘1'*= ’‘=“'^,“'j““^„eral appreo.at.ve factors m at least 
visuahze-a skill found to be re example, students may be given 

too studies =• After ^ situation’s which they most clearly recall The 

thirty minutes to describe those s.iu 

T' 1 ilip Literarv Appreciation of Auolescen^, 
-•Earl Forman. ’An f"**'""""*,!" ^,ty of Illinois. 1951. Henry C Meckel. “A" ^ 
onpuWislied doctoral dus"<a<'°"- ^"{ Pop, Is to Situations in a Novel, unpublished 

plontorv Study of Brspo"'",”' f 1946 
doctoral dissertmon. Uravetsil, of ClneaBO. 
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lven’’trj* *“ *<= ■•‘^aders who appear to recall 

events ^v^th the greatest and least degrees of vividness 

EVALUATE GRASP OF IDEA AND THEME 

.hinhrng on the part TZ 

Slephenson .a attempting to say 

J , , overcome brute force by using his power to reason 

1 believe that Statement • 

To what extent are the idea-j in »t. theme of the story because 

Hanks," smiilar? Compare the tivo^inTpara^ph^''’*"'' 

untutored-mvolves askmgTtiifw'*'i "diculously obvious to the 

story m one sentence This assivnm' i° the significance of a short 

of sentence summaries written ™ ®o™pression of ideas A revieiv 

insights into each student’s nrowrb * several weeks offers unportant 

and ivnting of sentence summaries “ P®''®®P*t'’®"ess As reading discussion 
the essential elements of manv^eUe? '^idents can be led to see that 

8 To offer immediate informof found in plot alone 

iracter, situation. inp.d«r,> ''fader’s responses to a selection- 


to character, situation, inc.dlT.T" Z responses tu « .«icv;uu.- 

a Truest that individuals complete Sh reading of a story with 

based on “Reflections of T.n.v,„5. statements as the foUowing, 


ion-Heilee..o.ofLn;n:f" 

I thmk that this story 
Luanne 

I*mk that Janet Buck 
ims story is about 

If such responses are to have anv m 

recognize that there are no perST''“'"®’ ™te freely and 

Mnsidered more than a sampl.nn of 1"®'' an exercise should not be 

iwpects of a selection which are bLt un^""*™ responses may reveal those 

Often the reactions ivill sogg^^j imnortr. “ "'®“ niisinterpreted 

an adolescent reieals a tendency to ‘“'™®honal needs, such as when 

scription of place and character and *''® author’s physical de- 

embedded in dialogue and 

4 Unstructured free response “testm,.- 
selcction which has a particularly slronir m ^^eful after the reading of a 
at discussion, urge students to wnte thpir Before anj attempt is made 

Inst thoughts- or to describe liow 
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nr "whatever occurs to them about the people, the 
the story impresses them or ,„p,nL teachers with material whieh can 

plot, or the ideas" These occasion, special 

he analyzed tor clues to each rea P example, some teachers try 

methods of content analysis rnay . PP ^ f^ee response against 

cheching the elements ^ontionod ty eoeh^tuden 

a hst of elements to wine example, the free responses of eighth 

m ntth^ Srs m -CRestless Ones’ could be checked against the follmving 
hoped-for reactions 

Items involving content „,nnnsibility for his actions 

feS r^nKn/rused by a lack of personal resources as mneh as by 

Pc“rar;^“tTS"'- - Ws fadnre to con 

sider the future oossibte causes of deUnquent behavior 

totdlore'rcepted as an adult conflicbng vviUi his unwiUiugness to 
^ assume adult responsibihties 

td:<::::y of Hcter mouvauon (Do comic books really affect youngsters 

Q “ bo^ZrLhsm of the dialogue (Awkward wording, clumsy slang expres 

“““ K t rli, situation (Use of flashback technique and boy’s mis 

Contrived nature of the s storekeeper to maintain suspense ) 

conception concemmg TV as a cause of delinquency. 

Use of common stereotypes tt-om as 

military mduction as a cause the ^e or 

a problem only after ‘ (i„nical use of juvenile authoriUes to arrest 

Use of fresh and original el Client toward adults, paradox implied m use of 
the boy. thus adding to his f „e,s,ly found maturity ) 

seemingly childish behavior-crymg as a sign r 

. 1 ,=. tn studvmg responses to hterature do not offer 

These rough g^epled as prLse and vahd measures, but do 

numerical scores which can .P^,a„d,„g of the complex emotional and 

suggest ways of gaining some 
intellectual expenences of literary respo 

EVALUATE GROWTH IN PERSONAL TASTE 

J arnwth Since the program in literary appreciation is 

1 Consider over all g discrimination, an accurate gauge of 

intended to refine P™°"“ ‘ of individual reading Teachers must 

accomplishment may be , ohange gradually oxer long periods of 

remember, of course, ‘''“t “PP ‘ ,,„ng about important and permanent 

time and that seldom can ‘''f "Pf J or school year On occasion, all 
shifts m perception during a | suddenly discovers a hterature 

teachers enjoy working “““"pilose first acqinintance xvith modem 
which he has not known cxisted-a gin "‘w 
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drama results m the reading of fifteen or twenty plays, tlie boy who transfers 
from a school with limited library facilities and celebrates by attempting to 
satisfy almost overnight a nearly insatiable appetite for reading the students 
who become excessively interested m the Civil War. or who so enjoy Arrom 
smi t at t ey must read all other Lewis novels Such impressive splurges are 
eady experiences m the reading careers of gifted pupils, but they tend un 
ortunately to be rather rare More often teachers see trends and tendencies 
develop over many semesters 

Ivind'nf rearfing recorffe Most teachers attempt to maintain some 

irrowtli tliscussed earlier m this chapter To measure 

Ld DaV,ed information maintained oter several years 

o"lTa t 'e Td example, such 

htemt e has he "T ” mdividuals expenenees with first rate 

Issroom or assigned in the 

^eest^lt"r'e"admff oon/erenc^ Teachers concerned with what a student 
mformahon Thev^oftr"’ n a '““rdmg of hook titles offers little 

or month denendina on A ' “ ® reading conferences each fortnight 

vidua, ^ ™ 

Such a form as the following has bL„ med *''® gleaned 


Name of studenl_ 


Semple r.«,d ot reading conference 


Date 

Books read 

New titles 

9/28 

Lassie Come 
Home 

Sliver Chief 

suggested 
National Vel 
vet 

Call of the 



\Vild 

10/20 

Return of 

Call of the 


Silver Chief 

Wild 

11/16 

Call of the 

Wild 

Biography of 


^^hlte Fang 

Jack London 


Grade 8 


Use self CLahialion 


Comment 

Interest m animal stories continued 
from 7th grade Concerned 
largely with plot suspense Dis 
cussed plausibility of Lassie’s re 
turn— what made it seem realistic 

He noted absence of theme in Sil 
ver Chief, inferiority of the boo^ 
to Lassie in this respect Some 
interest in Alaska and primitive 
areas 

Very interested m London Dis 
cussed humanization of animals 
Noted foreshadowing of London 
iri building suspense— a possible 
ipplicalion of classroom study of 
foreshidouing in O Henr> 


plele the follm'ung ecahwtiorfonn aldiellTd^^ •» «>m- 

var>. of courcf, «ilh Ihe aims of the teacher e 1'“® ‘ *™“'vr The questions 
cachcr and noiild be cerj different for 
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grade*; 7, 8, and 9 Reproduced here are questions and answers of a boy in a 
tenth grade class: 

Summary of voluntary reading 

Name English Date 

An evaluation of your \oluntaiy rending program should show that you have im- 
proved during the second semester m the reading that you select for yourself 
Chech below those ways in which you feel you have benefited from this program 
Below each section that you check, wnte m the names of three books that have 
helped you reach that goal 

1 I enjov reading several different types of books, i e , biography, drama, 
poetry, history, etc 

Home Country Anna and the King of Siam Lost boundaries Story of the FBI 
Modern Architecture 

2 I enjoy reading books witli varied geographical backgrounds 

Home Country (US) Anna and the King of Siam (Siam) The Wooden Horse 
{Germany) 

- 3 I enjoy reading books whose stones take place m various historical 
penods 

Anna and the King of Siam Autobiography of Ben Franklin Hot Rod 

4 I have matured to the extent that I can read a long book of 500 or more 

pages 

- ^ 5 I have read at least one book that has influenced my life (my conduct 

or my thinking, or helped me solve a problem) 

Lost Boundaries Modern Architecture 

~ V 8 “My Reading Design” shows that 1 have read books in 13 sections 
(list one title in each section ) * 

Home Country The Wooden Horse DashieJJ Hammet Omnibus Huckleberry 
Finn Modern Architecture Hot Rod Lou Gehrig, Iron Horse of Baseball In- 
side Story of the FBI We Die Alone Drums Lost Boundaries Anna and 
the King of Siam Autobiography of Ben Franklin 

~ 7 I like the book whose title appears below the least of those I’ve read in 

the second semester 
Captains Courageous 

'! 8 I like the book whose btle appears below the best of those I’ve read in 

the second semester 
Anna and the King of Siam 

- 9 How do you account for die difference in your opinion of the books in 

7 and 8? 

In Captains Courageous the setting teas the same and the different events didn't 
vary enough In Anna and the King of Siam something new was always coming 
up and some events were entirely different The things that happened were 
hilarious and worth reading 


Settioi) rtftrs to categories agreed upon bv ItJilitr and students 
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^ 10 Do you like to reid books about grownups and their problems? If so, 

name one or two such books 

Yes Lost Boundaries Anna and the King of Siam 

5 Prepare examinations which measure appreciative abilities Some 
teachers include questions which assess student abilities to interpret as well 
as to comprehend For example, one teacher in Kansas prepares three part 
tests for her students Part One of the test, the ‘ C section, consists of rather 
obvious factual questions Students who complete only this portion of the tests 
receive grades no higher than ‘ C ’ Sections B’ and “A’ of her tests deal with 
interpretive questions To receive higher grades, students must complete all 
sections of the test satisfactorily The following sample questions, taken from 
an examination on Ahe Lincoln in Illinois, show the range in difficulty 


Sample three part test for Abe Lincoln in Illinois 

This IS a hnd of test designed to show not only your hnotvledge of the facts con 
vf!^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ay we have just read but to reveal your skill m interpreting what 

you read, and your ability to relate a literary expenence to the hfe about you 


ITT.,, ^ Section 

I vSl, fa v”®® P'“y oP'"? 

n P™f'“">nal politicians want Lincoln? 

“ P“>“>“' party asked him to run? 

■ch of these words best charactenzes the Whig party conservative, radical' 

“r “Zt° M My “bout It 

coin’s character? owing scenes contnbute to your knowledge of Lin- 

Scone tuncor"''"“7“'’" Mentor Graham 
SoZ r, “ " M ““embly 

■> ^ f ^-Lincoln after Ann’s death 

corered lag 7 SWooVr' ^^’s son .11 of swamp fever m a 

for a sick bcl .s m a nmve" r “ 7"" ^ '“y“ Mccln gives 

Show m ,o..r discussion iiow this P°;*XXw7th!““ 

IHere IS printed the prayer from the play] 

3 Here are fi\ e statements bv T m^i i 
toward sla\cr> Arrange them bv numb^" his gradual change in attitude 

servatue posiUon to the most radical ^ 

"And as to sh\ery. I’m «ir-V i a. i , 

When ,ou know more abom law ylull u ‘7 "Shl=ous talk about it 
>ou mentioned ate gnarmtcwl bv .7 pruperty "S'"’ 

-■t stand on the CoXtnilm Xt, u S"'"’" 

to them and the, scorn ,ou for7 1° f MaUcs Talk reason 


. .1 , , ° nell roa 

to them and the, scorn ,ou tor a mealy mouth 

'•Mil! Lucille Ilililingir, UlchlU kansas 
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.,,s .0 feel th.t IVe got to do so.ethtng, to Uep you end yout 

^raro":f -e opposed to go.„g to waf 

Abe L.„co!n m Ilbno.s .s o 

of our nafonal heroes svho lived "=^ “““00,' j.f, of the people, the mohves 
the play seems remote and far aw y {„„„ our lives 

that drove them toward happiness of human behavior or 

today Has this play ay? Consider the following questions earetully 

to feel differently toward it in any w y 
Choose ONE and w..te a discussion of 150 t 

1 Do you know a Chry boys observed any East Higb 

tbeir own crudibes? “f'acks'or*emselves L successfully as the Clarys did in 

Sne’w’['rae“sLt questions ^“‘'][aX™'i'rdlterm.nat.on to do something 

2 Lincoln apparently alway ^^laller scale, found belief m 

about It took years to develop Hav" >“ j „ave we, as a school, had any expenence 
a prmciple difficult to translate “^oj ja ^^re racial pre,udice in this classP 

of this kmd? Does '1 Todd Lincoln? Are they driven by some aro- 

3 Do you know people like ^ rV satisfied when they get what *ey want 
bition? Do they drive o*ers? Ar b J ^^aching their goal? Is there some- 

or have they destroyed part of then n pp for new? 

thing of Mary Todd m the teen agers ^ 

6 Use the by the test of contemporary hteratare 

growth in personal taste ^§8 so this test, students are asked 

developed by Dora V Smith ma ^ ^ superior quahty Half of the 

to rate famihar adolescent bo^ ^ avorthwhile hterature for younger 

eighty questions on such ‘® cadd<e Woodlawn The other l^lf 

readers, hooks like Johnmj Nancy Drew mystery stories The 

concerns hooks of infenor e to superior and infenor hooks are 

Items are arranged - ^XvwtgTems might he mcluded on such a test, 
scrambled For examp e. ^ 

The Lance of Kanona is a sto^ ,,Jded down for three generaUons, 3) an 
with whales. 2) a famous ^ 5, „ boy who gave his hfe for itabm 

Afncan boy hunter, 4) a "‘‘P™ ^|,uut 1) hobos in a shanty town, 2) the 
The Blackboard Jungle is a s "T ^ ^ vocational high school in New 

growth of an American 'nduslry. •>; 

York City, 4) the life of students^ 

As Dr Smith has suggested, “=“=ber ^ tastes- 

classes using popular ^ newsstand potboilers to good standard 

from Mickey Spillane and the “ students in the age group, 

adventure fiction like 3hane or 

such as Tbe Bridges 0/ Toko H. or ^ 
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7. Use a plot completion test Some years ago a special plot completion 
test was developed by Sara Roody This test presents ten plot situations Stu 
dents are ashed to choose the probable ending to the situation from the five 
which are given For example, here is plot 3 

Donald was a bnght, intelligent boy with high ideals of honor His scholastic 
rating was very important to him One day in a ten-weeks’ examination in English 
he came to a question that called for detailed informabon about the Atlantic 
Monthhj, including the name of the editor Though he did not remember the 
name, he had a copy of the magazine in his desk Since the boy in front of him 
\\^s tall Donald was able to open his desk and look at the magazine without being 
observed by the teacher He did so The next day, ashamed of having cheated, 
e to the teacher, whom he knew to be a fair minded person What do you think 
happened? 

Read the endings that are listed below, keeping m mmd the facts of the case, 
the personality of the boy, and that of his teacher Then number the endings in 
the order of their probability 

a The teacher told the class what happened and gave Donald a zero on his 
^aimnahon Since that test was counted as one third of his ten-weeks’ average 

‘Let this be a lesson to aU of 

you, said the teacher 

I *8 for your honesty 

that vou eon?^ answers on your paper, including the one 

0 Z Zl '”8''“' srade m the class 

answer He tde fhiTh^' 

on his paper ** answer from the magazine He left a blank space 

«cremme*ifflcult*f°'r'^ Donald to take another examination The questions 

nn app?oach^Xh!fd!vldullTea^e^m^ available the sample item suggests 
instrument has been developed by Bmton 

CTAt^AnDIZED INSTPUAtENTE FOI, MEASURING APPRECIATION 

ei-aluatiie pu°r^o7cs^TMc'’hCTroct^'’ Tl f°'' ■nstructiona! and 

general groutlunnpprrcmtmnratC^^^^^^ f 

on specific abilities Among the more inte^JLi designed to concentrate 

ties eloped are these torestmg printed tests which have been 

1 Herbert A Carroll. Frose Awrccintinr. -r . 
neapohs ) Graded tests for various ff ' 

natc Uie quality of prose selections ^ ’ roqumng students to discnmi- 

>» Reprinted with pcnnission of Sam Roody. Nvact nir,! e u . v, 

- DiWnh, Bauoo, Ulemliim S,ad„ "W J ,,3., 56 
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2 Mary C Burch, Stanford Test of Comprehension of Literature (Stanford 
Unuersity Press, 1929 ) Forms of die test include examinations on ability to 
detect character and emotion 

3 Tests of literary appreciabon evolved in an eight-year study, reported in 
Eugene R Smith and Ralph Tyler, Appraising and Recording Student Progress 
(N Y , Harper, 1942) 

4 E F Lindquist and Julia Pederson, Abthiy to Interpret Literary Materials, 
Test 7 of the Iowa Tests of Educational Development (Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, III ) Contains literary materials and related multiple choice ques 
hons 

5 Mary Willis and H A Domncovich, Cooperative Literary Comprehension 
and Appreciation Test (Cooperabve Test Division, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N J ) A standardized multiple choice test of four literary skills 

The introduction to this chapter suggested three important goals of the 
hterature program— self-understanding, imaginative insight, and a balanced 
perspective The suggested methods for organizing class, group, and individual 
instruction or for teaclung and evaluating growth in important attitudes and 
abilities contribute to the attainment of these ends Only when teachers actually 
think through the underlying rationale of programs in hterature can they really 
hope to plan a sequence of reading experiences which will foster the develop- 
ment of permanent appreciations Providing materials for individual reading 
which satisfy only the momentary interests of students is no more sufficient for 
a total program than is relying on intensive, detailed analysis of a few mature 
classics which are often closer to the teacher than to the students Programs 
can have significance for both today and tomorrow only if young readers are 
continuously able to gam from their experiences the real values which hterature 
has to offer— insights concerning themselves and their peers, imaginative release, 
and a rich and ever-widening perspective on life 


SELECTED READINGS 

OV TIIL TLACJIING OF LITEHATUHE 

May Hill Arbuthnot, Children and Books Chicago, Scott, Forsman, 1957 Junior 
high school teachers will find this a delightful source of suggestions for select- 
ing and teaching 

Dwight Burton, Literature Study ui the Ihgh Sr^iool N Y , Holt, 1959 A recent 
general reference on hterature for adolescents, uhich contains many helpful 
teaching suggestions 

Edward J Cordon and Eduard S Noyes, cds. Essays on the Teacher of English 
N Y , Appleton Century-Crofts, 1960 Especially valuable for tssavs on teaching 
Huckleberry Finn, Silas Mamer, “Tlie Rime of the Ancient Manner," and Jiilttis 
Cnmr, tins volume also contains help on organizing individual reading 

Jean Grambs, The Dciclopmcnt of Ufctimc Reading Habits N Y , National Book 
Committee, 1934 Interesting discussion of vvajs to create permanent reading 
tastes and wavs not to 
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Margaret Heaton and Helen B Lewis, eds , Reading Ladders for Human Relations 
rev and enl ed Washington D C , American Council on Education, 1955 
The introducbon to this excellent annotated list of books presents many sug 
gcstions for leading discussion in die classroom 
Lewis Uary ed Contemporary Literary Scholarship N Y , Appleton Century Crofts 
Job A helpful appraisal of recent scholarship dealing with literary periods 
aar kterary genre Includes a discussion of the literary audience 
Walter Loban, Liter^ure and Social Sensitivity Champaign. lU , National Council 
English 1954 Discusses ways of extending human sensibvity 
I^incp Rrtf w literature Presents many suggestions for class work 

— 'TV A N Y, D Appleton Century, 1938 

(Febmare igSf 'n Teaching” English Journal. Vol 45, No 2 

increaTJ.h! . r “?'* "S" valuable insights into ways of 

in literature r ih" between book and reader, of providing for expenences 
Edwin H r 7 vbo-t Iderature 

19M Secondartj School NY, Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 

material on advinc^ volume is devoted to the teaching of literature The 
Jane Stemrt rneda M ^ *tot widely available elsewhere 

hmorIM loLol MV I fmptoumg Roadmg ,n the 

0?.; core toier fnd^il ’ Century-Crofts, 1957 Describes *e work 

grade class Helnful in promoting the growth m reading of an eighth 

reading program " '“Sgestmg ways of organizing the guided mdiv.dual 

Eighth Cra*'\vSmS Dc‘ Etelations, The Diary of an 

scribes m detail the dcvelonmentl American &uncil on Education, 1950 De 
experimented wiUi mdivdSal readm|".^f «'tork''' “ 

MarXTT° “or-KCENTs 

Sion " loumal of EdiicohomiTfee*''?'' w". ’"'^'est and Reading Comprehen 
monstrates the relato hm ”■> “ (December 1955) De 

G Robert Carlson ' lleW Ld ™dersland.ng 

(January 1934) Succests ^"‘erests English Journal, Vol 43, No 1 
^ pressed by individuals ^ ^ roobvations for the preferences ex 

High Pupils? In lmpro^mc°Be About the Reading Interests of Junior 
cation and WcIInrc Dent kh.Z.AV''^ School Health, Edu- 

DC Summary of research on th^** 10 Washington 

-Resoareh Concemmg PeadZ “d°l=seents 

Cdiicabon and Welfare Dent £ “f Secondary School Pupils ” Health, 

Washing, „„ D C A n,.m»maSr No 386, Angnst, 1937 

scots a summary of important sh,d molar, periodically revised, which pre- 
George Noraell The n.ading fotoesb '“^"8 preferences 

ports a stiraej of the reactions of snono"® Boston, Heath, 1930 Re- 
mans standard litcrar, selections r li New York State to 

adolcseaints respond and those in soggestmg those classics to svhich 

DaMdjI Russell “Some Research on 

47 No 7 (October 1958) Reading “ English Jotimal, Vol 

the indisidual research on tlie effects of reading on 

Robert Tliomdike Reading Interests N \ n«tr#w., r « , 

Columbia Univtrsit). 1911 Providcs'asu ^ Publications, Teachers College, 
of changing inbrcsts of \-duiic Dtonl#. studies and an analysis 

l«.opie Deh^ecn the ages of 10 and 15 



Chapter Seven 


Literature: Drama and Poetry 


Maatc may be real enoiig/i, the magic 
of word or an act, grafted upon the in 
visible influences that course through 
the material world 


Aia>o.ghdra.aa„dpoe^have^^^^^^^ 

erature, each calls for facets . g than they say, both are svntten 

forms Both are conctse. sagging ^ teacher rehes 

to he heard Thus in pres g ^ chapter will he concerned vnth the teaeh- 
pnmarily on an oral aPP™ that both drama and poetry convey meaning 

mg problems arising from tl statement, that both gam much from 

and feeling more by * j the two forms will be discussed separately 

competent oral presentation 


drama-perspective 

T a pmolional response, one must be able to 

To read dramatic of the dialogue, to visualize both the 

sense quickly the possib P meaning and feeling, as they 

setting and die speaker, to - ter The novelist permits a more leisurely 

would be rev ealed if Beard in depends upon the reader to interpret 

manner of interpretation, the pla> g 

rniihubmcnsionallj/ os reads 

... J Aswitlialllitcrature, the study of drama has 

Purpose in teaching dram immediate aim is to help the 

both immediate and long rang J ^ cspcncnce presented in a 

student .ippreciate o™ P'“> ‘ „{ reading many plays over a period of sue 

The ncolm of SpInttV 


• OorRe Santa> ana 
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merit of discrimination for this type of literature is particularly important be 
cause so many of our students \m 11 give more time to the spoken word in the 
mass media tlian to reading The cultural heritage, significant social concepts, 
and values for personal hving may reach them through film and television, 
e\ en though plays m printed form mav appeal to only a comparatively small 
percentage of any population 


1 1 skills required for drama Everyone is interested m a story Drama, 

like fiction, tells a story but in its own distinctive way Children in elemental) 
school are accustomed to reading stones for themselves, they ha\e had some 
expcnence in the oral presentation of dialogue In teaching drama, the sec 
ondar> school teacher buUds upon this foundation A reader accustomed to 
le narrative style of fiction needs additional skills if he is to develop ap- 
cf>«^ ^ or t e dramatic form The student acquires such skills through a 
it'Hnnr which includes the study of plays over the six secondary 

nZ,r“ I T" have some things 

of a nlav "fnist** t whieh the story is told that makes the readmg 

naturLLm ‘he inexpenenced reader An understanding of the 

te nl “ ■" vehicle for teachmg- 

..nderhes the planning of instruction all aspects of the dramatic form 

Nature of drama 

superhuman wilful movinrt°'^*'°'l ““gu’Wu'g m some human or 

neccssar> ingredient of drZf T, “/“"’^'’^hment of a purpose, is a 
framework the ohvwTiirhi 1 “^'ho framework of any play Within this 

■n hfe CraZ!:Z!!:rfZt^: play its roots 

lional response he wcases the r i tv"® ‘^‘alogue to evoke emo- 

, weares the total fabnc of the dramat.e illusion 

Drama a collaborative art form wn, i 
rcl) entireh on their nwr, , 'Vnile writers of other literary forms 

colhlrorator True “the efforts, the playwright is essentially a 

matron, the shoTarld^^^tcw''^' “f”" 

inlcmiption of action, the momenr* of action, the 

lion of surprise dread, or dehcht-all n “ “ exents, the prepara 
Ihtlcss, u hctlicr writing for Uic sta * h ** author’s and his alone ” * None- 
hc must consider the possibilities and^t/ I picture screen, or television, 

he must take into account the part oih '"*'^^*oos of his production medium. 
He depends upon designers to fash.or'nnl bringing his play to life » 

r,, - backdrops, nor pictures, nor cos- 

J lTiomlon “Some Thoughts on ~ . 

of the Artia { Princeton \ J , Princeton U Pn-u lo^i \ ” '^“Susto Centano, ed , The Intent 
■ I or UmiLmllc ami “f 

this chaptiT we ire itmtiniit! primunfi with wiilerTfor Arts.~ pp 378-404 In 
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tumes. but an image-an image ^ convj by voice and 

character wiU have their be g^ director to fuse 

body the nuances of ineani g ^d g movement, 

thevariouselements,of hgh exnerience Is it any wonder that many 

which evohe the <;°'"P'®‘®'^"r“‘^Xffling? To substitute one s ONvn ima^ 

students find the silent reading o j y 8 long 

of drama contrast with assimilation of meaning; by enter- 

novelist can pile up details ,he byways of memory or go 

ing the minds of his characters - J^^eh time as he needs 

forrvard in anticipation h„pe or dread of what may come, 

to portray events long pas tin,e limits of his 

The dramatist can vivid Sching or by brief allusion; brevity 

medium permit revelation o y y jmphcalion and suggestion, 

demands action and ^ assumes even greater significance 

The internal elem®n of time m ^ fonvard-moving, fiction moves 

than does the external. ^*^a/,vithTvhat is past; its events have already 
toward the present but con j^iows has said so. In contrast, 

happened; we know *®y , through the immediate response of 

draL achieves the semblance believe because we see these 

human beings to situations “ * ^ ^ ,J^^ard the future; “it deals essentially 

events happening before us. D __ ^ dramatist must so order his ma- 

with commitments and unfolding before us; the past and the fuUire 

terial as to give the illusion „ - lal^es place, as Wilder has said, in a 

must be explicit in the PJ“®" ' . present, pregnant both with a past which 

perpetually present time. ‘ ' j , containing the seeds of the past, the 
has created the situation and wiUi a 

tensions of drama are create . audience has the aid of the play- 

When a play is seen on W emotional response. Seeing 

rvrighfs collaborators to sum emotion, sensing the ebb and flow 

events as they happen, gesture-all induce spon- 

of the action, alisorbing ""P"®® , , ,i,c classroom oilers a poor Slib- 

taneoiis reaction. Oral P-"^ g^nt reading does even less. However 
stitutc for the vitality of j^es to listen to recordings, rc-crcation of 

oral reading by the teacher, PP release the imagination and attune 

scenes through classroom P' fueling. The study of dramatic litcra- 

ear and voice to shades of mejing 

ture, will, comparisons and n,c siihtlelies of the dramatic form. 

and tcles ision, can quicken discemm 

. Scribner s. 19:>3), P- 

• Suemnr K. lauicrr. F, rl/n« c~' Form (N.T-. 
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The structural elements of a play 


Young people gam appreaations of drama through the study of concrete 
examples— a sequence of plays illuminating dramatic literature as a distinctive 
art form, and through continual evaluation of those available on stage, screen, 
and television Altliough advanced students in drama may be interested in the 
details of play construction, students in English classes may weU be concerned 
only a few aspects— setting, theme, conflict, language Appreciation of 
t ese actors will give a basis for deeper understanding and heener discnml 
nation applicable to all literature and pseudo literature presented in play form 


The selling On the stage a play begins with the opening of the cur 
am w et ler or not hnes are spoken No important conversation takes place 
semp ‘me to become familiar with the 

bclmv thr. ^ having been assimilated, the impression may sink 

the reader puipose as background for what is to come For 

the enrironment 7 ° 1 ! ™i?’ t^^f^ils of setting, the author has provided 

the cm ronment for his characters and their story 

fort)istialrmotre7 u «“«"<>al movements of characters, the need 

take placelis aDnarent" ° surroundings in which overt action is to 

mood and meamne it, important, such visualization lielps establish the 

™an> partTcuremuL I” ^“'“ss do we see it? 

acrtical? Does it suggest the fam 1° Tti?'* curved? To horizontal? To 

Strife? ForebodingMs the light h^ Sadness? 

and soothing? Angry and disttbmgfwh"j,f|,^^f imd somber? Calm 

Skilled phvuTurhH r.frra,.^ 1 r ^otfil imprcssion? 

nothing extraneous that p ® that an audience should see 

readcrLstre arrlm UielTs "® '‘''’“V Therefore, the 

to do more than fix the nlivc i in the setting We can expect the scene 

inner hfe of the phtafs„mel 

ideas grasped by only the mo« simple things, at others, 

signiBcancc of these details descnbinvTn^^™ seventh graders see the 

in The Brink of Silence ^ ^ interior of a log hut in the Antarctic, 


No llindoiis, an ml store burning „acl,„„ 

a pile of b-utcred books nnd mieaiancs serving is chairs and cupboard, 

to battered to elicit the fact that fla« ^ teacher may have to direct attention 

been there some Ume 

They Mill also sec the connection bctMeen the r , 

office scene of Salt for Saior 'anous items in the handsome 

On desk arc a carafe of «atcr. a class a boliU c n 

M-ith a homy black hnc zigzagging aenus «, coin! “ “'f 

side walls, numerous plicards-TIIlNK DOITlvAiv 

‘ NOW, BOOST, DONT KNOCK 
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MOTC cpenenced TcadcTS Tecogn.e the sYtnbohs. .n these details of the 

setting for Dead. 0/ 0 Snlesoian 

The salesman’s house-a "s^” 11^700 "*e''house. “an ang^ 

apartment houses”, ’the blue die dream chugs to the 

^-■•»:.7h7se— ^ - --- — 

» «/i V.V «;tudents m movies and on television 

rr r'si- £ "."rsif?. .> .« 

page 

nf dramatic action, is based upon an 
The conflict Conflict, an «sen ^ound this issue 

issue-something the f",L conciseness of the one act play, the ele- 

tlie contest is waged ^ imprehended by )unior high pupils through 

ments of structure are more easi y^ ^ the struggle is 

this medium than throng demanded increases awareness of the senes 

starUy etched, the close reading discover concrete ex- 

of crises maUng up “ conflict as a particular person meets a sequence 
amples of steps m a pattj^cula cognize the factors worbing for him and 

of minor triumphs or defeats, th y ^ Conbnued study of short 

thosehindermghim, they realize Jy^h^^ understanding of the significance of 

plays builds, more or less technical terminology 

the play form without the need or 

^ h-.cilv idea-the idea that gives the play its roots 

The theme Theme is str y universality to the action It is the 

m life, the idea that comment the author wishes to make on 

overriding truth behind the sloty- ^ ^ojoter of plays may be concerned 
human values and human exp j^gegnt theme determined by the attitude 
primarily with greed, each wj* a g^^s from the play may state 

the wnter takes toward bis ^_.Td,at is aU of wisdom, the wearing of 

the theme to the «aders satista^o times Ae 

crowns before the eyes of 1*’ u w,th You, Thetj Knew What 

title gives specific direcUon unagmabon by suggesting a clue to he 

They Wanted More often i green Pastures, Journey’s End, The Little 

events to the nnderlying idea-i no revealed by the unity 

Fores In any case, the , ^^vays greater than the sum of its 

of his dramahe design What do P , achieve them aspirations? 

parts, say about human beings and then stmgg 

he basic to the play, but it is with language. 
The language Acbon m y ^ that the dramabc spell is created 

giving substance and “P” foreshadows the future, advances action. 

Whether a hne alludes to P » character, clarifies motives— whether it is 
exposes feelings, highlights evasion— tlie words are primarily evocative 

understatement, exaggeration, o audience-or the reader-is to be 

rather than descriptive, they must be 
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aware of each instant as it passes The playwright, as he shapes his ideas and 
delineates action, tries to hear the words as his audience will hear them to 
picture the images that may come to mind Story and theme are essential, but it 
IS the language that reveals the subtlebes of both 

From the qualities that belong to drama as distinct from other hterary 
forms, the teacher derives the principles for organizmg instruction to build the 
basic understandings and to foster the necessary appreciations 


THE TEACHING PROBLEM 

The nature of drama detemunes the core of the teaching problem helping 
students visualize, read for implications rather than for description or state 
whnl ^ ^ words as the character would speak them, see the play as a 
literature concern the teacher as he plans instruction in dramatic 



In planning for any class, the teacher first tries to learn as 
muc i as possible about the previous experience of his stu 
ents Vhile those teaching a play in junior high school can 
even here ^ I' *5*®^ knowledge of this literary form is slight, 

pated in nlavs both w V Ti, than others, some will have partici 

a degree of discrimimt ^ classroom and without, some will have acquired 
A -tion pictures and television pro^ams 

media-experiences puods have ^ presented in the different 

tbe level of replnstiLmn of ml . give some indication of 

the teacher ma^lre pi" "s fo" "f 8--P Thus enlightened, 

account the leammg exDerienrpc^*r? ^^"^‘^“ction m any class takes into 

Therefore, the followinglscussion wiH '“'“ol years 
eems of an overall prlram-eontent ™Sg«|“''^®b„esforfourmajorcon- 

.nterpretat.o„,andtlie.eaeh.ngcfShaies;ea“^l"drl" 

Content 

and mtcrprctatmn of dramuri'itCT^urc T t 
the lues of famous actors, Shakesnearo s 

vision personahties-all such periplieral inFom '"'T 

It can too easd, substitute for Aelal thing pi" y .'t° elf 

Establishing a sequence The guide lines fr,, „ „ i 

into account the nature of drama a„lhed.ffi::^:reZrd=^^^ 
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. T^rm Probably all English teachers would 

and interpreting this unique appreciation of those Shakespearean 

agree that one ultimate goal secondary curriculum Such appreciation 

plays appropriate for me usion ,er forms-one act plays for seventh- 

requires a long '"edem play for the ninth grade, and Shake- 

and eighth-graders, a ^^^dents = With a thorough grounding in the 

speare reserved for senior h g student has a basis for acqmrmg 

r Ihakespear’ean plays-skills upon winch to build 

genuine appreciation 

. uM .uc Helping students of wdely varying abiU- 
Providing for varying groupings of material, each du- 
ties attain desirable objectives r q ^j^dent at 

manding P™g'®®'"'®'yr'dhv”the class plays on different levels of difBculty to 

least one play to be studied by ^^P duals The first can serve “is 

be studied by groups, P'^ ^ s^ry skills, students can then apply wha 

the mam vehicle for tea^ng^ g^oup and individual 

they have learned to sitnuai y 
work 

• Th#» following grouping of plays is not 
Maintaining a flexible ^emg suitable for different purposes 

fixed, any one in d'Serent c-cumstanc^ W 

At some times an entire ^ jl others, only one The hst below is not 

times, only five or six o„iy some of the plays used successfully 

intended to be exhausUve. it Ecch teacher will have his own 

;;trs' ThTfabX^^^ 


Difficult 


An Enemy of the People Hennk Ibsen 

Antigone Sophocles „ 

Beyond the Horizon Engene O N^l 
The Com Is Green Emlyn W.lhams 
Death of a Salesman Arthur 
Death Takes a Holiday Walter Fer 


bur Karel Capek 
Saint Joan George Bernard Shaw 
She Stoops to Conquer Oliver Gold- 
Star of the Union Howard Lindsay 
and Russell Crouse 
Winterset Maxwell Anderson 


The Emperor Jones Ei^ene ^ 

The Glass Menagerie Tennessee 

Th'rGreen Pastures Marc Connefly 
The Little Foxes LiUian Hellma 
Medea Robinson Jelfere 
Outward Bound Sutton Va"® 

Pygmalion George Bernard Shaw 

1 m,. smuence may be telescoped into less time 

• For gifted and able pupils IhK sen 


SHORT PLAYS 

A Minuet Louis N Parker 
The Old Lady Shows Her Medals 
James M Barrie 
Trifles Susan Glaspell 
Tlie Window to the South Mary K. 
Reely 
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less Difficult 


Abe Lincoln m Illinois Robert Sher- 
wood 

The Admirable Crichton James M 
Bame 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street Ru 
dolf Besier 

Cyrano de Bergerac Edmond Rostand 
(Bnan Hooker translabon) 

Elizabeth the Queen Maxivell Ander 
son 

The Hasty Heart John Patrick 
Holiday Philip Barry 
Journey’s End R C Sheriff 
Justice John Galsworthy 
LiLom Ferenc Molnir 
Lo>a]ties John Galsworthy 
The Old Maid Zoe Akms 


The Silver Box John Galsworthy 
The Silver Cord Sidney Howard 
Teahouse of the August Moon John 
Patrick and Vem Sneider 
VVhat Every Woman Knows James M 
Bame 

The Winslow Boy Terence Rattigan 
Yellow Jack Sidney Howard 

SHORT PLAYS 

Beauty and the Jacobin Booth Tar- 
kington 

Confessional Percival Wilde 
The Twelve Pound Look James M 
Bame 

Where the Cross is Made Eugene 
O'Neill 


•■east 

Life with Father Howard Lindsay 
and Russell Crouse 
Ah, Wilderness Eugene CNe.U 
Ear Off H.IIs Lennox Hobinson 
^The Ivory Door A A Milne 
t”™'”"’’”"' 1°'“ Van Dm 

•The King and I Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstem II 
Our Town Thornton Wilder 
The^Piper Josephine Preston Pea- 

SHORT PLAYS 

"Hie Bank of Silence Esther Gal- 
bnitli 

Kenneth sawyer 


*The Eldest Edna Ferber 
"Exchange Althea Thurston 
"The Fifteenth Candle Rachel Field 
"Finders Keepers George Kelly 
"The Finger of God Percival Wilde 
"The Man Who Marned a Dumb Wife 
Anatole France 

•Romancers (Act I) Edmond Rostand 
^ Sham Frank G Tompkins 
The Slave with Two Faces Mary 
Carolyn Davies 

^Spreading the News Lady Gregory 
^The Stolen Pnnee Don Totheroh 
The Valiant Holworthy Hall and 
Robert Middlemas 
^The Will James M Bame 
The Wonder H-it Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman and Ben Hecht 


• Suitable for junior high 

Tlie teacher will find A Gmdc t Pt 

chapter, an invaluable aid It not o 1 listed at the end of this 

those included m various antholomes” individual plajs but lists 

fill, direct knowledge of the play itself descriptions are help- 

to determine its suitability for an> diss ** essential for the teacher 


Extending experience In play reodinn Vfi u 

plaj,thctcach(^canprovidcfurtIiercxi>cncncn n I ^ 

e in play reading tlirough group 
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by the cahber of the XS" eotmg those for group study, 

group Student opinion s more reading on the part of indi- 

letting students choose the p y , , y ^jvjdual guided reading of 

Viduals and insures better group ™™’"”j;“<„eupied while the teacher 
plays IS started at the sa.e dedicated to the promotion 

IS busy with groups Sch P available the resources at tlieir 

of lifelong reading habits, m P , d ' Once initiated into the 

command A <ilas-om hhmry - -alu^^^^^ ^ 

techniques of seeing with the mn« V ^ j ^ j^ss 

young people, reluctant 7:^:"®eompa;aUve brevi^^ 

pleasure such reading can brmg 


The study of a play 

, U a little exoenence mth dramahc literature, a play 
If the class has had yeiy lUt ^ P^^^ p,a„„ed 

will requite special attention, literary form The study of a play 

to provide the needed accomplished as quickly as the difficulty 

usuaUy begins ivith “ ^dmg is *en reinforced by discussing and 

of the matena ® Jdehneate the design of the action and the idea 

rereading key lines and foUows-al\va> s desirable, it is essen- 

that controls it, oral presen . j If recordings are available, listen- 

ual for those mexperienced in readmgpl^^^ 
mg to skilled actors present the play m 
experience 

j. The first reading stresses visualization and clues to 
The firs. and action As far as time allons. students 

deeper meaning in setting . teacher and the more capable 

should hear the play read alo“«. ^ follows the text 

readers The teacher may .V^ie background and elanfied the 

After the opening scenes volunteers, selecting only those he 

initial situation, the If ,he scenes to be read orall> the next 

knows wall give an adequ ‘ may select characters and, through in- 

day arc announced, interested vvho cannot bo taught quickly 

dividual oral practice, prepare b distract others 

to read aloud should not on m oral interpretation, 

from the flow of the “r ;.^^’ 3 „.,ed to their abilities 

all should liaN c a cbancc to read pans 

1 c f cllficfcnt pla>s taUicr than forty copies of the same play ma cs 

• ten each of four dlilcfcnt p > , . t» 

sonic choice possible , contain pl^>-» l>c a\-allahle to the 

’ Tlie follosvins mainlines ^hlch Uteranj Catalca^U (Scholastic Corporation, 

Art7("as s lisslV St '^oun, Frojlc (8 Arlinuton St. 

M W. -iSnd St , ‘ 

Boston 10, Mast-). 
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Walt Whitman once said, “I seek less to display any theme or thought and 
more to bring you into the atmosphere of the theme or thought— there to pursue 
your own flight ’ The playwright stnves in similar fashion The teacher, as inter 
mediary between author and reader, tries to bring students into the atmosphere 
of the play Thus it is almost always essential to start a play with oral reading 
of the opening scenes Suppose the play chosen for study is Death of a Sales 
man The shadowy setting establishes the mood for the entrance of the salesman 
with his heavy packs 


The setting 

Whal IS the effect o£ seeing the salesman’s home as skeletal? What different 
impression would a firmly built structure give? 

Why not hive the salesman return when the room is lighted, or when the sun 
IS shining? “ 

distance’™ Why not have their tops showmg in the 

Why the contrasting blue and orange light’ 

The salesmans entrance 

Hew‘’dl yoii'li'nt he'Zuldtva^^^^^^ ^ 

Ca'Jyou'feelthri weiX?”' 

man Wdly Lomln'rnd h?s^ “ conversation between the sales 

the immediate siluatio^ The redden’ information and present 

his own New York hnmn j Loman, a man of sixty, hves in 

the Neu Enchnd renrp<!P^r\ ^ kfetime of work For years he has been 

by automobile He has ^^'500° ^ fi™’ 'reveling back and forth 

quarreled with the thirty four year 'f'”® ‘"‘’',1! 

The father rs worried because his sol’s f ’ r ? fr 
erratic and ineffectual Loman has furlS h" u 

because he finds himself blackine out wUbnut completing his business 

He plans to ask for a transfer to\, N repeatedly leaving the road 

wath Biff These are the facts th nnd to have another talk 

ordered Ins lines are left to the readrtoX'Zer" 

feeling, to iiJScrline die'^leld^ol cS stimulate thinking and 

Initial questions probe for meanings ?”'* '"‘“'tgonttal answers 

fled as the ph> unfolds vaguely suggested, to be clan- 


Assured b> her husbind that *'notbm« v 
didn’t smash the car, did >ou’’ Whv nnf Linda stJl asks, "You 

connotations differ^ ^ smash the car?” How do the 

Will) boasts of his cnrK record uiih 

docs be si\ he is vital to New England^ Why is this significant? Wh) 

Wint IS the purpose of Will) s bne ''snm/. „ t 

Wills Sai 5 Bill IS a laz> hum, later he coiilmrhT I sumctl.iiig? ’ 

coiilmrhrta himself Why docs the author 
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h.v. 11. 

^ '- f- T 

Linda seems at present an aim Is she shallow? Dull- 

red” OrhS r hr tcfd rf ter her hushand's hehel in himse.l so olten 
her response has become „,,essary 

For most classes analysis oE th immature 

The same procedure is sugges j^ng on longer plays, particular scenes 

students With the more oromded for the porhons of the play they 

can be examined and a study 8“ ^ can insure understandings Careful 

will read as assignments Class structure, and total 

reading and penetrating analysis of the 
meaning more apparent 

a- The first reading of any play promotes understand- 
The second reading T1 reviews key hnes and 

ing of certain human beings an economy the author has depicted bis 

scenes, they come to ''^Vru^ththnerCiten to reveal the individual's 
characters and built the actio action, created to 

attitudes and values, his deep articular kind of person confronted wth 

portray situabons ''' g ‘ oe of details in the setting-the skeletal home 

particular problems Th® ®ig ,j,g actuality of the encroaching 

the angry orange hght tha > reader realizes that none of the 

buildmgs-has also becom® ,hey fill m background, but in a way to 

opening lines have been thr , f„r the days when he envisioned mate- 

suggest Loman's dilemma Hjs .mportant-becomes poignant as 

rial success-the only l-"'i;''''-!!;,^“Vo1oTl®^ u? r 

the dream contrasts wnth the r . « f Willy’s re3ection of Linda s belief 

life will repeat tlie pattern The m cast olf his illusions 

that “life IS a casting off is no'v ® ‘ ^ „,c ,mtli about his son and hiinself 

prepares us for liis final mabi ‘ V P ^ ^ essential to drama helps student 

This compression of both Im pcst_ the commit- 

recognize the basic structure consequences, delineate the steps m 

ments he has made, with tliei against him, as well as the deciding 

the conflict Tlie forces w orkmg beginning, become ci idenL 

agent, which has been present in H c p under 

All these can be stated m any mg chart, using wcll-knowm plays, 

different guises in all hs cs i • jar dramatic conflict res eal their uni- 

illustratcs how tlie elements ot a par 

sersality sslicn translated conflict in their uniscrsal aspects leads to an 

Perception of the c ements of ^nflict^^^ _ 

understanding of the idc. acceptance of any one statement, should 

bthhonng the point nor ^ the idea that so stirrctl the author tint 

try to help esen young pupi s r . gallons that make up the play. At 

he tried to Irmislile it into the coiicrc 
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Walt Whitman once said, ‘ I seek less to display any theme or thought and 
more to bring you into the atmosphere of die theme or thought— there to pursue 
your own flight ” The playwright strives in similar fashion The teacher, as inter 
mediary between author and reader, tries to bring students into the atmosphere 
of the play Thus it is almost always essential to start a play with oral reading 
of the opening scenes Suppose the play chosen for study is Death of a Sales 
man The shado\vy setting establishes the mood for the entrance of the salesman 
^vlth his heavy packs 


T/jc setting 

Whit IS the effect of seeing the salesmans home as skeletal? What different 
impression would a firmly built structure give? 

Why nol hive the silesimn return when the room is lighted or when the sun 
IS shining’ 

distince’^^ buildings so close? Why not have their tops showing m the 

Why the contrasting blue and orange light’ 

The salesmans entrance 

How'do >ou7h in” he''ruld traTk? 

Can you'f'eelihrt w eight?*” 

man VVlUv scene, a conversation between the sales 

Te tlc'd^ars uafnn Th 

Ins ZNeri orl 1. ^oman, a man of sntty, lives m 

the New England renre<e^r">'^ t’*' “ "'Otk For years he has been 

by automobile lie Ls tu ^sonf W ‘*”'' 1 '““'’ f"* 

quarreled with the thirty four year oW Biff^T®!,™ 

The father is wnrr.ori uS ow om, who has recently returned home 

erratic and inelTcctual LtSm^ h* “''"'“I'® 

becauso he finds himself blachinu' ""Ihout completing his business 

He plans to ask for a '®P®a>edly leaving the road 

wath IlilF These arc the facts Ih °®®® “nd to have another talk 

ordered Ins lines arc left to the’ rcadcSTt^^scoT *"*'*’°' ' 

feeling to^’iiScrlinc d'le nced^or dSiLd"* “ *“ stimulate thinking and 

Initial questions probe for meanings as vet ®®‘®S“"®®' 

fled as the play unfolds * ”"*1' vaguely suggested, to be clan 


Assured b> her huslnnd that "notlim« v t 
di Jn t smash the car, did > ou’" Whv ml •"‘PPeued " Linda sbll asks ' Vou 
connotations differ’ ' smash the car?' How do the 

Will) boasts of Ins carl) record wnb »l,o ,wa_ 
docs IiL sa\ ht is \itil to New England’ this significant? ^Vh> 


^\lnt IS the purpose of \\i!K*s Ime “som/a ^ i 

W 111) sas s Blit IS a laz) bum. later he eontraS ' . 


himself WTi) docs the author 
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oddly assorted, serve only to defeat adequate rehearsal time has 

native experience Even stage ^^ated at a table before the class, 

been allowed, can be a a and the spirit of a play through voice 

can very effectively “"Z^y^Xrod tr p^ratmn can be more profftably 
and facial expression Time ^ ^ ^ character portrayal with stu- 

spent m working on ^::\lner to reader Helping students 

dents continually falls naturally into two parts teaching inter- 

present a play in shortened version for oral presentation 

pretation and preparing 

TEACaONG INTEBPBETATION ^ 

Since time for develop skill m both appre 

the teacher, after the play has concentrating on a few scenes A play 

ciaUvehstemng ““'P^'^fasticahL of Death of a Salesman to 
need not be on the level of E^cn the simplest play can do this, 

the nature of drama as a dish resents many problems for begmners 

even the briefest scene in P te ^as studied T/m Bwliop’s Candlestick, 

Suppose, for example, a junior g well known incident from Les 

the Norman McKinnel ^tama cne between Persomd, the Bishops 

UisMles Two short "f "fc „7betwLn the Bishop and the convict-may 

sister, and the maid, and a and pracbce They give both boys 

serve as material for and they present problems found any 

and girls a chance characters, interpreting lines, projecting o a 

dramatic scene portrayuib 
meaning 

Rv anoropnate questions the teacher will re 
Portraying the -a lout the charters The Bishops Candle 

view what the play has ^ eclated to characterization The emotional 

sticks has two problems , with a portrayal of Persom6 as a shrew 

opening scene can easily be o ^ Understandmg the play as a whole 

a concept the total play does PP which she discovers the silver salt 

brings into proper focus the ^^f to her, they sym 

cellars have been sold They rae brother once enjoyed The 

bohzc all the refinement of hvmg „ fundamenta 

Bishops attitude toward her r ^ sympathetic interpretation of her 

kindness her speeches belie 1 Y ,Ee pla> has disclosed 

character in the opening ,, rclationsinp betas een the Bishop an 

TJie second problem , ,,c and aolatile lines given the conaict 

Jean Vnljcan Reading the me cf q.g pjay, winch must be domi 

with all stops out wall * , B,sbop Thoughtful interpretation of the 

nated b> the quiet '^.a.or aaoids striking a discordant note and 

characters as delineated people can learn much .about oral 

thus throwing the plas off , dnma itself b> reading mid listening 

presuitalioii as w dl as more about the ^ ^eenes 

to \'\nous intcrprtl itioiis o ' 
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Conflict in drama 


TITLE 

Death of a Sales- 
man 

The Bishop’s 
Candlesticks 


The Ivory Door 

Elizabeth 
the Queen 

The Little 
Foxes 


Issue 

Loman wants to con 
hnue to believe m 
his success 

The Bishop wants to 
give Jean Valjean 
a chance for re- 
habilitabon 

Penvale wants to 
discover the truth 
behind the door 

Elizabeth wants to 
keep both her 
throne and Essex 

Regina wants to pos 
sess the wealth at 
any cost 


Forces 

His illusions versus 
reality 

Jean’s attempt to se- 
cure his freedom 
versus the attitude 
of society toward 
convicts 

An mquinng mind 
versus supersti- 
tion 

Elizabeth's pnde 
and ambition ver- 
sus Essex’s pnde 
and ambition 

Regina's greed ver- 
sus her husband’s 
efforts to protect 
himself 


Deciding agent 

Recognizmg he 
can no longer 
face the reality 

The wisdom and 
humanity of 
the Bishop 

Penvale’s cour- 
age 

Essex’s objective 
appraisal of the 
situation 

Regma's ruthless 
ness 


lliat theme?nd''mnrnr°*''’ ''■s'^ssed because he cannot root out the heresy 
have had too little ev anonymous Doesn’t rt mean only that the readers 
ts not to tS ‘h® '•■feencel’ Granted, *e purpose of art 

immature reader thinks '*^1'”’ “ humanity m all its aspects, if the 

the play still Ins had imm the author’s meaning 

comes only after varied experiences with hterature and with life 
presentation of key scenes^ PrSLi'-iw t 

experienced m the nlav fnrm »i, unless the class is composed of students 
t.on himself. orSSreLTnr ? of the presenta- 

need inslniction in translatingX''D*i^t'!!"'’'‘“n'^“'”’''®'‘®‘*'’'’ Most classes 
convey meaning and feeling Hovve^' n '"“"'I* 

the design of the play, shoilld be ablo’i 

audience the higliliglils of the drama 1° ’f ^ S‘™ 

understanding of tlie play as a whole In "f selection is a test of their 
oral interpretation as the goal 0x00000.^”,^,^ .“'‘o™- teachers plan some 

» "Tlh any play the class studies 

Presentation of plays 

expcncnce WIi,irchddren''m™ bcnc^from Tl"''””^ “ ’“‘“'"f 

props give , appropnate, usually such pTa ‘;:^Xr baX' cXrd a^nl 
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^ A „ rude” and “that’s no reason” Symbols 

lated into conversational ■‘hal lial”-are hints for inter- 

showing states of mind or to the competent reader, these 

pretation. not lines to be Jho ^^^^p^^enced for what they are 

helps for reading need to be recog ^jj,„t.on to an 

Practice m transferring the printea y 

important aspect of language ^ p„blem. they 

Conveying emotion _ the feeling of the character For 

may not be able to ^sctibed above, Persome moves from irritation 

instance, in the opening s®®"® . ^,th fear The student who reads 

to horrified amazement ‘o ^ t,y questions to aid her either to 

the scene too Z^the same emoUon or to conjure up imaginary 

recall occasions when she felt y think you 

ones What makes you “ ,(5 ,t is often worthwhile with beginners 

sound? If questions do not '’""8 ■ ^ uunutes’ Ptactice on 

to turn aside from the play J pleasantly, then in an irritable 

another sentence, first to ®®"''®>' .f " my sweater. I’m going to wear it 
manner “I’m sorry, but you ca t ^ J the 

myself” However, too much tun ^ g^notion Thus, repeated un- 
real problem may be " . „assmenf and make future attempts less 

successful trials bring on y ^ jigjij feuch m teaching interpre a ion 

likely to succeed that frequent brief attempts are likely to 

S« i-* ■ 

able standards for all 

After practice m interpreting lines, students 
Proiecting total meaning A P ^ ^ ^^y selected 

are ready to attempt the P'®)®^ and its oivn crisis, however minor in 

will have its oivn aspect o reading the scene and through discussion, 

reference to the total play, ^hro g concern tempo and climax 

students will discover that the . ^ uP forming the 

With beginners, "’“‘"‘“'"‘"®,^j„^rctation has taken care of tempo within 
habit of picking up cues learning that each speech even if i is 

speeches Young people have di th^ one that precedes Speeches 

to be spoken slowly, must folto^^^^ ,^ord must be spoken 

that interrupt present a nice p ■ previous speaker 

almost simultaneously with the last 

Madam said 1 Mas not to chatter, so I thong It 

Aid You thought! .ntcm.pt, on. .1 is often 

If the scene chosen docs not m ^ students practice the tim- 

MCU to haae the class make “P ”"® ‘ t such a prohlem The first fe« min- 
ing. the next scene att^pted ■"“> P^^ be read is a g<»d time for such an 
ulLS of a class period before s ^ jrema, dc-siiaes special attention 

hr;mui:‘'"r“d“ Zg^cm^ ® P’^>- ''■® 
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chosen from any other play, students, listening to voice quality, intonation, 
and suggestion of feeling, can decide who best preserves the delicate balance 
between too httle and too much, who best conveys the inner spirit of the char- 
acter as conceived by the playwright 


Interpreting the lines Instead of reading and rereading any scene from 
any play, center attention on individual lines All students should have an 
opportunity to read, all can judge the quahty of the performance Although 
students focus on what the lines are intended to convey, the teacher may feel 
that some technical knowledge concemmg interpretation is helpful 

Logical meaning is conveyed by phrastng and emphasis No fixed rules can 
e given for either, both are vocal expressions of mental activity on the part 
0 t e rea er Through phrasmg— the division of a passage into thought 
groups-the reader helps the hstener focus on the sequence of ideas, through 
mp asis t e ig ighting of significant words and phrases and the subordi 
na ion o ol ers— he points up relationships and thus reveals total meanmg 
phrasing sometimes causes difficulty because the thought groups the inter- 

of punctuation, which are 
guides to fte meaning but highly fallible guides for the voice Beginners tend 

Inmvs ° ““xl nowhere else, the experienced reader 

vrr^adal are not always necessary “Not 

Shrafto be ,1 pauses, at times so 

radicated ‘ But vo °b “upa^eeptible, are essential where no punctuation is 
lems in nlirasinaL'' l T Jight/to do so//without askmg me ” When prob 
gives the sense\lmo’ * “dents compare several readings to determine which 
gives the sense Almost never is there one right way 

herent in the^nomSl “^urabon, pause, change of pitch-are m- 

by mutation and enmln^ a™ mtelhgible speech, for the most part learned 

transferring to the WOTdfatd Iho"" bj"”!*' ’’®'P “ 

used automatically Expressive , a “x=l““quehehas heretofore 

phasis may be overused-duration ftr " ’'““‘I' ^ny form of em 

force, the most obsliusivc is nerhaos affected "gusher -but 

reader' Let students try d.fferLuvavs tf T""' 

mg Thinking of what the lines sav w.H words to bring out mean 

of technical terms Continued attenl “ ““ ” without the need 

dents to select the interpretation wh.ch“M° j 

monotony and unpIeasSt local quality yet “voids 

to shoii some oi tlm dfstfn™ 3 ™,ivcTO 

a s,mbol.za,ion of the fo"™^ Z 'T““ 

lines should be spoken For instance, uXs a vL‘". C 

such expressions as “it is rude” and "dial Tnf x ’’ 

no reason usually should be Irans 

* Tlic Suegested Learning EMpcnences m f 

arc pertinent here ™*ig with Discrimmallon/ pp 191 210, 
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1 f nn flip limrd Items individuals think should be used to intro- 

sL'n^d d.sc— .on. w.th clanty and b.ov.ty the narrators try to 

Deciding p minimum Only descriptions of significant movc- 

meTanTo"rpalm.mc the listener must visualize in order to understand the 
hnes should be included 

. . J Each scene may first be read by volunteers, 

Rehearsing and 9 . ^,^5 jt poses Then various inter- 

followed V d.-ussion « attitudes and feelings dc 

pretations of dilficul ‘ ^ J tj,, class may ehose two easts for 

serve attention ^er this p g„„p meetings, 

each scene, practice tor rehearsals on their own time 

although mterested students oresentations of all scenes, the class 

The following day. ''f “'j® ^^eone to read the stage directions for the 
selects one cast, a narrator a d ^ preliminary 

fina perfomance Since all h h 

work, teachers should not feel ° 8 , .Vg ^gme character through- 

Wh»^ 10 «. 

out, a more convincing pertormaiu-e, 
possible 

. . The final presentation furnishes testing 

Presenting the final rea 3 acquired by both listeners and readers 
ground for the skills and “PP''® chreking evidence to substantiate criti 

A tape recording wiU be mva determine whether h.s spoken 

cal judgment and in permitting 

hnes sound as he had „ professional performance from young 

All characters 0“® ®™ ^ both readers and listeners to center atten- 

people, one can, however. 1*““ „e,former 5 Some discussion of tlie support 
bon on the play rather than P gf plays sggn on television will 

one actor gives another m J ^gg|g„_ g^gg those with only a few 

sbess similar needs in the class avoiding distracbons, students are 

lines, should follow the |i®"P‘ ^ g„„vey the mood to the limit of their 

better able to mamtain the tempo 

potential t,„,,ld help all members of the class realize that 

The narrator Tea®hers sh ^ jgj „ pla.j by a single line as 

every part is important A play presentation recommended here, the 

efieebvely as by many In “le gcant. without him, the production 

part of the narrator is particuia y b ^ 

would lack unity His reading, r 9 8 ^ ^ g^^gj ,hg 

of a different kind, should be as vital nsn 
a.cUon forward as definitely as o t le s 
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unless readers are capable of conveying the feeling of continual onward move 
ment 

The crisis of any scene must be viewed m relation to the total play For 
ms Mce, t e openmg scene of The Btshop*s Candlesttcfcs builds steadily from 
the beginning to the end with two minor peaks between It cannot be read 
on as ig an emotional level as the Imes m isolafaon might seem to suggest 
ftc off^hveness of later events and dfsturb 

different nmW ^ ^ir ^ Other scenes from other plays will present sunilar but 

fT r 1 , be considered not 

only for Its internal umty hut in its relation to the play as a whole 

grade an^n appropnale for the twelfth 

™thl mor? Tf“ r ^-'-ble for the e^th-are examples 

all drama the nrn ''rl ™'”“bate that certam problems are charactenstic of 

“> >»> P'^y^ Any play re 

tinued altemnt<! in ^ X needs oral presentaUon to bring it to life Con 
ence in trying to ludgr^e portray characters, continued expen 

a basis for discnnunation m t classroom presentations, establish 

hterature ^ *n viewing and m reading dramatic 

presenting toe oral version 

experienced readers presenT^r® ‘"*®'P''®*‘*bon is the reason for having in 
quence of brief sclrU tliLt '“"'d P'^^ ^ f 

both perfoimers and hsteners ^ Pfo'ode a more satisfying experience for 

the scriDt I'll 

such manner as is described ht of a script may progress in some 

agreed upon-perhaps no more than rT^ adhered to. should be 

for the long play Throuch a tofal minutes for the one act and thirty 

teacher can smooth the wav for « ®*perience m prepanng a script the 

take on tlieir oi\ti initiative procedures students will later under 

Selecting scenes to be read Th« 

Jiiglihghts in the plaj Tliey mav l should represent some of the 

minor crisis or the ■nepr chmai o' .n,,:"! 

of the play-its humor, its dramati ‘"“^Ixatmg some salient charactenstic 
The hlcnry vvorl, itself delenniiics'tf°'T'^’ P°''teayal of a character 

review the ph) and to select the ^‘‘^b student to 

standing to a listener unfamiliar with M 1'*”"'“ 

arguments for including certam see T ^ After advocates present their 
hccping within the over all time hmlr’ ""“y ’"“'‘C the final deasion 

ITnIing nan-alivc to connect the serne, c 
clear to hsteners who do not know the I u Pecsentation should be 

connect the scenes This activity as "ttett plan nanative to 

selection of the scenes, sliows how wet ‘!'° “^Snwonts advanced for the 

‘udents understand the play Tlie 
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nn In, own-an exploration essential if he is ever to enjoy reading plays for 
LseU or to become a more responsive and discriminating participant in those 

he sees presented 

Teaching Shahespeaiean diama 

, 1 Tilnvc inbe acted, to be seen, to be heard Of course 

Shakespeare \vro ^ ‘ j drama would be for students to 

the '°'-XTand to see professional actors in a series of 

attend a Shakespearean ■ reality teachers face We can. 

plays But this pj^y as living theater, not as an academic 

however approa* a Sh^esp Shakespeare is not Shakespeare 

chore StapP d .aeuloate m as many students as 

Since one of *6 ^ 8 ‘ of their own language, we should 

possible a respect for the be y ^ , jo disclose that beauty and 

use the most f ^ “‘."lize *e rron, hear the hues read, see the play 
power Students should visu. , ^ synopsis of the story to mediate 

a. .1. -»%. «» ■"* 

the expressive voice of the teacher 

.. 1 Few secondary students are prepared to 

Presenting the play or y ^ problems posed by the poetic 

read Shakespeare silently on fleurative language, the archaic expres 

form with its mverted word or the multiplicity of chaiacters and scenes, 

sions, the convention of the “ stoge directions-all these often 

the absence of description o ^ ^ students who with dihgent attention 

evoke negative attitudes eve P meanings The answer to the 

to footnotes, may ultimately Caesar or Macbeth creates is not the ehmi- 

challenge that resistance to u j,ut rather the provision of more 

nation of Shakespeare f""’ „ ^ „cc«r as they read Oral reading by the 

assistance to students tvhen ^ 1 hkelv to spark more understanding 

teacher as students follow in t leir reading assignments Such a reading 

and enthusiasm than ivill lengthy Jd the power of the Ian 

can convey both the essentia con important scene or a moving 

guage Moreover, the understanding and reHection Most plays 

speech to encourage the nec y eight class hours, with intensive 

can be read aloud in this manner 1 grasped the drama as a whole Assign- 
analysis postponed until stu en or calling for exploration 

ments requiring the ° jo supplement the oral reading® 

of passages in writing may be g ^ oot a plea for the teacher to out- 

This suggestion for oral mere suggestion of mcining and 

herod Herod Reading is not acti y^^yone who understands a play can 

feehntr to brinc life to the P^*^ nracticc docs wonders Then, 


feeling to bring life to 

to read it aloud accepv*— • » - . „j;t 
too, so few Shakespearean pHys a 
® bee llic unit Macbtlli I’P 


« ^ a the private practice docs wonders Then, 

learn to read it aloud accepta v, t},Q sccondars le%cl that it is not 
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The reader of stage directions This student describes the setting mak 
mg it as simple or as dramatic as the details vvairant He reads the directions 
\vithm the scenes quickly and matter of factly subordinating these items to 
the sweep of the action 

The listeners Those who are not reading do not follow the text, they 
listen to enjoy, to appreciate to e\aluate 

Obviously, students differ m the natural equipment they bring to the art 
ot listening or of interpreting However, intensive instruction based on a 
hmited amount of material xvith ample opportunity for all to take part and 
"'i u ^ ^ ? earning from the more talented provides a foundation upon 

which each can bmld according to his mferesta and native endoivment 


'"'"P™"'" «P«icnce Further experience m interpretation 

wfcare I'r! ^ 

dure lima ^ Sr°up has studied a play, they may follow the proce 

arrvf,h?V *■= ™ry narrative 

*0 cSr Mefte, r P'-y “ ^ P>ble reaLg before 

classrooms An F *” P''«enlations outside their own 

clSTnToc.atnrlT'’' 1/ ^ “ 

history Abe LmrnJ rn ^ Union for a group studying United States 

presentation bv advann®^ graders taking English at the same hour a 

are studying the same nl ^ ^ ^ When two classes 

mterestmTcompar^rns H 

without disrupting school 

material suitable In fact- th where the teacher thinks the 

cnees are so abundant a i . the opportunities for providing further oral experi 
Teachers may elVrve ' “““ 

from the indindual plays reS"’The"h”°' present brief passages 

liandled by a single reader i u r one that can be adequately 

tors of the play ^f the '5 to one of the essential fac 

if he selects several brief ex ^ scene, it xvill require an introduction, 

any case he avoids tellinE Uie'^t^™ “""“^"8 commentary is necessary In 
exercise in discriminating ludcmMi '"to selection should represent an 

one impression of the plav do f should ask himself. What 

It’ He may decide to stress hnes'm«™,®‘'''’’ 7*““ P“'‘"'‘S<ts 'vdl best express 
depicting the resolution of the confl.er n “ affecting central action 

necting the theme These individual “ characters philosophy, re 

groups wnih I,„encrs selecting those thatT f '"’1 

reader has set for himself Those chose , 'ha purpose each 

The study and oral inten^lt„ "fT '>•= ®'™" 
arouse the interest of the stmicnt and ’’’ ' 

ncerlcd for apprccntion Croup and indmiLl™ t ' 

icrpreliiig plajs proiidcs the niccssarx time i" 7“'''"® 

*> lime and impelus for him to exploi® 
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The headlines should not reveal time, locale, or whether the attack was suc- 
cessful Ask students to look them over carefully to see just what is revealed, 
to suggest to what event and to what country they might apply Be on the 
alert for suggestions that some might pertain to either Germany or Italy during 
World War 11, to the Hungarian revolt of 1956, or the Cuban Revolution of 
1959 After students have discussed possible times and places, ask if there is 
any contradiction in the headlines, they will spot the first and second as being 
opposite in point of view Practice of such slanting can be referred to later as 
the play is read Then tell students these lieadhnes never appeared, not be 
cause the events did not happen, but because newspapers had not yet come 
into being, supply the year 44 b c After establishing that the place was Rome 
and the attack upon Caesar, begin the mlroduclory material for the play With 
students so familiar with the curriculum diat tliey know Julius Caesar is next 
on the docket, such a device may not prove a very good guessing game How- 
ever, the discussion should stress the timeliness of the themes they will dis- 
cover as they read the play 

Planning specific tasks Planning specific tasks which point out signifi 
cant hnes and passages will aid m directing attention to the meamng of the 
play Such exercises as the following have been used as assignments to help 
students examine action and character m Julius Caesar 

After reading the first scene, find the lines that show 
Pompey had formerly been as popular as Caesar 
Not all Romans were ready to renounce Pompey 
Caesar’s growing power was considered dangerous 

After reading Act f, examine the efrfferent pomte of view toward Brufus reflected 
m the following quotations 

I am not gamesome I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony 
—Brutus, sc u 

Well Brutus, thou art noble, yet, I see, 

Thy honorable metal may be wought 
From that it is disposed 
—Cassius, sc u 

Oh, he sits high in all the people’s hearts. 

And that which would appear offense m us 
His countenance, bke richest alchemy. 

Will change to virtue and to worfluness 
— Casca, sc in 

What picture of this man seems to be emergmg? Apphcation of this principle 
is illustrated on different levels of sophistication in the Macbeth unit at the 
end of this section 

Using Instructional aids Instnichonal aids of vanous kinds prove par- 
ticularly valuable m the teaching of Shakespearean drama Those solely vis- 
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•‘’ OccaaonaUy class 

^fess theTc^ ? “ should be encouraged but 

for h mself r “ T '’® “"'Patent, he is wise to reserve 

“tent rr; ‘'><= ™-n>ng of the play It is important 

hoiTtoCd sit '”®“ 't between teaching sLents 

Students’readinasa*^''°I^”'u^™”‘*“® experiences m oral interpretation 
beerread and ‘byplay has 

should be hmld iiI°ticulnt'K''r i, ^™®“^eration of background material 
the polilicair™;r‘ I I ^“■1 An understanding of 

powers, IS necessary to th^read Scotland, inviting invasion by foreign 

and pobtical conditinriQ Macbeth, some conception of economic 

a cursory grasp of the arc,™?"* *'“"’^1 *“ '^“osar, for Henry IV, Tart I, 
help the Percys gave lum ml n*"? brought Henry to the throne the 
and Itichard as young men Suer'”? ®“bord II, the contrasts between Henry 
supplied by the teacher He can a bot can be qmcUy 

ceeds He needs to resist the temniei ^“'^bep background as the reading pro 
the history of the tunes on thell'?" '“P “ extended research projects on 
refrain from assignments’on the f ‘b® Elizabethan Age, to 

ten Shakespeare should sneak for'^h.r'*ic"’ bow delightfully writ 

play has been read, if student »nto possible After a 

pertinent topics may well be supplementary reports on 

rehtionships, particularly wherf!^ *^oncems the names of characters and tlieir 
minutes %Mth the help of the chaft K mingled and confused A few 

Mocbcth was from Icol^” w "f,,'"'' 'bow how near and yet how far 
hiramerBanquo Sometimes it ™ legally, ^vlll explain why Duncan favors 
mihi ly to motives and actions nf that students direct attenbon 

Brutus Antony, and Cassius m “elected group of characters Caesar, 
Falstall in Henry TV Such sugeeshon”* Homy, the Percys, Hal, and 

a 0 csccnts from becommg overlv " Prevent conscientious but confused 

basic understandings which can yo‘ oSor direction for 

*>0 broadened as the play is read 
Slimurplmg imaginalive rosue,,,. o 

ein pla) witli entlmsiasm and somo j "egm the study of any Shakespear- 
ins ance, the day before introdiicing the imagination For 

ica incs on the board Done in color 1!!” place some large printed 

tion as soon as he enters the room ’ “bould get every students atten- 

Palnols Combine Against Dictator 
Assassins Attack Noble Leader 
i tol Involves Trusted Officials 
Chaos Reigns m City 

For .he vne of musie mned„„ . ^ ^ 
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Dead Lnd, Sidney Kingsley— modem, with psychological overtones 

A city street ending m wharf over nver To left, a high terrace and white iron 
gate leading to the back of exclusive apartments Hugging the terrace and filing 
up the street, a series of squalid tenement houses 

Time— Season 

Uncle Jimmy, Zona Gale 

By the steps grow flowering almond and bleeding heart Trellis covered with 
blooming wistena, at the back, lilac bushes in a not of bloom 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Edmond Hostand (Last act) 

All the foliage is red, yellow, and brown, heap of dead leaves under every 
tree Leaves are drifting down 

Time— Era 

The Little Foxes, Lillian Heilman 

The room is lit by a center gas chandelier and painted china oil lamps on the 
table 

The Will, James M Bame 

An engraving of Queen Victoria, later replaced by one of King Edward, then 
by one of Kmg George 

Mood 

Mary of Scotland, Maxwell Anderson (Opening scene) 

The half sheltered comer of a pier, sleety, windy night Tall piles in background 
and planks underfoot shine black and icy with their coating of freezing ram 
Two iron capped guards 

The Wonder Hat, Kenneth Sawyer Goodman and Ben Hecht 

A park by moonlight, formal fountain Backdrop represents a night sky with 
an abnormally large yellow moon 

Symbols of fheme 

The Ivory Door, A A Milne 

A door, hidden by tapestry (Fairly obvious, as the real meaning of the door is 
grasped by the percepbve tenth grader early m the play and the significance 
of the fact that it is hidden, only a little later ) 

Craig’s Wife, George Kelly 

Room reflects fanatical orderliness and excellent taste of the mistress, who 
enters, appearing to have been dressed for this parbcular room (Meaning 
sinks m gradually as play unfolds, not reaching full import until “drifting rose 
petals fall unnoticed to the floor” as the final curtain closes ) 

2 Place m groups students who have individually read different plays, ask each 
to give details of setting and determine how well the group can interpret the clues 

To learn to draw Implications from lines 

■ Healtze single lines and passages may serve several purposes 
Ask students to find lines combining two or more of these purposes 

To refer to a significant event of the past 

To foreshatlow the future 

To rcacal a character trait of the sptakcr 
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appreciation 

P™<J“<='‘™s-prove the least basic expen 
amcWv r™ I?" T X® * can help less able pupils 

LSnesTt 1 adaptations and 

TirZns Aflc^r P'''=“"‘““'»«-P™v.de a more provocative expenence 

maTy recordits „rr "T”" worthwhile discussioL The 

™ ::!Zc:! n:s 

various Durnocpc ;r entirety, they may serve 

the student mav rnn approach to character study, for instance, 

Maurice Evans’? Alec r,™n -a r,? ‘"™ '®P>-oss>on Orson Welles’s? 

soliloquies recorded hv I n ^ differences are apparent in the Hamlet 
An evaluation of Gielgud, and Maurice Evans? 

mvn point of view Suabt^’nf f T, ’'“r *6 reader to reassess his 

.s the record, “n ! “ P 

and to savor the beauty and^no ’ *“ “O"*® ‘ho flow of “Otion 

">ey are nevertheless ' H®'Pf“' ‘h®*® ““J' ‘‘^®’ 

from a professional readSlfg of a '’“‘i™ Steotest satisfaction 

prepared for its appreciation ™ ^ f “^*®'’ P’^®”o«s stufly !>“ 

of simple plays, continuine '”t*' °''®* interpretation 

culminating with dm more ctxs.ii gradually increasing difficulty, and 

drama, prorides a program which ”1°'^®™ well as Shakespearean 
for plajs presented via the vanous^^^'^^^°^ appreciation for literature and 

nppreciXonXd *° “®‘’®‘’*® understanding and 

i-ead and see ■> ThmM'"‘'f‘Ti"‘"'"’'’'* 
of emphasiame „„ ’ ““ f“fl°wing merely suggest wa>s 

■- — J and apprccatiOTs aspects of such understandings 

"Lss and while students conlimif ^ ^ studied by the 

to Lorn 10 ^ "“''■"8 ■"fl'v.di.ally and in groups 

1 Inlrodiicc plajs ferfragi 

settings and asbng students to^ prcdicl" study by reading descriptions of 
folloirmg show some of the facb °f 'fl® "ature of the phy Tlic 

local* settings may suggest 

Ttio Blind Men and a Donkeij Math 

A public squire, to left, an inn uith^I! ^"^°-foreign, medicnl atmosphere 
le $ ladow-j arch of a monumental fit ** o ^ Green Dragon, to right 

uackground, a glimpse of tortuous bench under a little shnne, m 

» 1„ this clHinter , ti . P^tniding gables 
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To become more aware of the idea the action illustrates 

■ Realise that every dramattc story has a unifying idea 

Show a short biographical film— “The Great Heart” or “The Story of Dr Carver”, 
in such biographies author and director through selection and arangement have 
ordered the events to sustain mterest, ana!y 2 e wth students the conflict and the idea 
depicted Gi\e the class fifteen minutes to write as many specific conflicts as they 
can thinh of \\hioh might be used by a playwnght m developing the same idea, 
conduct a discussion in \vhich the class is helped to see that the same theme may 
be delineated m many different conflicts, dewse a definition of theme 

■ Recognize that ideas governing conflict differ m significance 

Have students hand in the title and bme length of one mobon picture or tele- 
vision performance they have seen, ask them to state m one sentence the idea 
umfymg the e\ ents m the story Give the papers to a committee to hst die themes, 
use the hst as the basis for a discussion of ideas being depicted m the mass media 
Do some seem more basic than others^ Do basic ideas predominate^ If so, why^ 
If not, why not? How much repebbon appears^ What are some ideas whidi seem of 
mterest to man> , if v e can use these presentabons as cntenaP Can we^ Why or why 
not^ 

To recognize the odvanfoges of planned viewing 

■ Be aware of television programs you would like to see 

The teacher may call attenbon to commg programs that sound promismg, each 
summer the nebsorks give advance nobce of some of their special programs for 
the year Some based on plays and stones are appropriate for dassroom study, when 
such study is impossible, brief suggesbons cibng points to nobce give some direc- 
bon and encourage viewing If a pla) onginal!} untlea with a tragic outcome is 
scheduled, ask students without disclosing die onginal ending to nobce if die 
events lead mevitabl} to the conclusion As far as teaching purposes are concerned 
it does not matter whether the ending is changed or not— preserv’ahon of the onginal 
will ev’oke one kmd of discussion, dislorbon another 

■ Keep informed about community plays 

1 Encourage interested students to act as a committee to keep the class informed 
about planned producbons, httle theater groups and nearby colleges will be glad to 
furnish students wth information about plays young people may enjoy 

2 Allow students who see producbons to subsbtute revaews for other wntmg 
assignments, these reviews should be concerned wath the unified impression of the 
total play, or its lacJc. ^Vhat contnbuled^ ^\Tiat detracted? Attenbon should be 
given to settmg character portrayal the building of the achon, the theme, and the 
language Regular play goers can learn to discnmmate between faulty wTiting and 
faulty portray al 

To eveluofe penenol television viewing 

■ Determine the character of plays hahttually clewed 

1 Ask each student, for a penod of two or three weeks, to keep m his notebook 
a chart similar to that on p 334 hsbng the plays he has seen and the time limit 
of each, call these m each week to gam mformabon for planning follow up eipcn 
cncc, at the end of the penod ask the student to use his chart to wnte an evalu- 
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To show the speaker’s opinion of anolhers character 
lo help create mood 

To show an attempt of the speaker to evade the issue 

r°o fho'mr? ■' *™shts or feelmgs 

wShesfes " '=>' “Other’s needs or 

■ Select emdence to support condustons 

final ™tt7atUmrnfrr''''' “"acting evidence for a 

sions As ftey3 slenTT play in support of conclu 

references pertinent to the or hi™ ” ‘''0“’ notebooks 

purpose *'’>' “O inveshgabng Give them a choice of 

author ht''dfvebptdfc'’chr“t' character Show how the 

play, for each stace of rl T pnncipal personaliUes of the 

To explain themle oTa lnr h'’™^^ 

IS necessary to the play oracter Select a muior character, show why he 

To show mood as conveyed bv lines A i 
examples of lines that heln m tX. Analyze the mood of the play, giving 

To re^ncde oonflioting ewlnoe s!LT “ 

tradict his words or whose ^ j character whose actions often con 
said about him, lusbfv vnnr at variance with what is 

dence '’P"''”” of him by reconciling the conflicting evi 

agent? Let students consider the^nmH ” '■^solved, what is the deciding 

points ^ ** *" groups, later use class discussion to 

■"'XdftotS';;!''’ -n which they them 

^ list them in specific terms, and thT"» ° 

>hc reader the clash of purp^L P“™Eraphs conveying to 

1 Ask students to determine It e "* 

one tcleaasion play they hare enjoyed I^vid ”/l ^oflict in one mopon picture or 
Wr IS to report briefly „„ issue, „p “ “'c groups, where each mem 

class discussion to answer and deciding agent, conduct a 

- Use the same material and the same „ '=<"«> ‘o iheir satisfacben 

plays follow the same formula or do soS^^T ''tW these questrons Do aU the 
odicrs If they are leiy similar, ,„ ^hat do lh^"i'’ rhllcrent from the 

what males it so’ Tale the reports consist? If one is different, 

rac ing the class to see the amount bolh ^oup, then conduct a discussion 

the pla\s students ha\e \acucd *^PetitJon and of ongmal toudies m 
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mature pupils and those with psychological overtones for the more advanced 
Ask them to determine what atmosphere the playwright seems trying to create, 
what kind of play they would expect from such a setbng 

Reading jor implications Give students a copy of the opening scene of an 
unfamiliar play Ask them to select and explain lines which seem to suggest iriore 
than they say (Students cannot be expected to infer exact meanings, they can 
recognize lines that hint at things of the past, portend the future, etc ) 

Analijzing conflicts and determining themes Show a short dramabc film, as 
suggested on p 347 Follow with a brief test, asking students to determine the 
issue, the opposing forces and the deciding agent, then to state the idea exempli- 
fied by the action 

Such devices give sufficiently exact information for judging understandings of 
the structural elements of drama 

Evaluating oral reading Progress made m the skills of oral interpreta 
tion IS more difficult to appraise precisely Besides the continual assessing ^d 
reassessing as students present scenes m groups and before the class, a final 
evaluation benefits individuals, although it should not weigh too heavily Jn 
determining grades Much depends upon the time the teacher has been able 
to give for instrucbon and upon the personal temperament and endoivment 
of the student All pupils, though, should be able to learn to maintain tempo 
and, if not to con\ey the spirit of play and characters adequately, at least to 
do nothing to detract from it A comparison of tape recordings of brief scenes, 
one made at the beginning and another at the end, will supplement the teach- 
er’s observation and provide a means for students to note the gams they hAve 
made m ability to convey meaning and feeling through vocal expression A 
written self evaluation, comparing the two readings, usually reveals the stu- 
dent’s attitude tmvard the experience and his feelings as to its worth for hini, 
it gives material for a personal conference m those cases where one seems 
necessary 

Evoluating appreciotion Appreciation can be gauged only indirectly 
Does the student voluntarily select plays for individual reading? If so, what 
does he choose? Do his comments as they arise spontaneously in class discus- 
sion show he likes the better plays appeanng on television? Do writing assign- 
ments asking for comparisons of films he has seen show he is developing 
standards for judging? Not precise, to be sure, such observations do give some 
indicabon of growtli 

Many teachers give students a list of various blocks of learning experi- 
ences presented during a semester or year, and ask them to rale tliem anony- 
mously, placing first in order those from which they have received the mPst 
benefit This furnishes material for fruitful discussion as students review the 
course Reasons for choice or rejection give the teacher insight as to wlictlier 
the study of plays has approximated its desired objectives, and direction m 
pluming for future classes 

A procedure similar to the following gives some help in judging the iru- 
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scholarly knowledge of its formal qualities However, the enjoyment is greatly 
increased by knowledge, and teachers, especially, need this trained awareness 
They need not know all the poets craft, but to appreciate it, they must culti- 
vate sensitivity to the connotation of words, to figurative language, and to 
the artistic use of sound They need to understand how imagery, symbols, 
and the entire tonal pattern serve communication 

Poetry, like music, is written to be heard With both art forms the pnnted 
page is meaningless to the untutored unless brought to life by voice or instru- 
ment Only after much experience can the reader of either medium hear the 
musical pattern without the producbon of actual sound To arouse his interest, 
the student must hear poems read often and hear them read well, to nourish 
a gradually maturing taste for poetry, he must be able to read it for himself 
In the poetic form, the teacher has almost unlimited resources for reach 
mg students of diverse interests and abilities More than any other hterary 
type, because of its brevity and its many faceted appeal, poetry offers in One 
sitting the direct impact of a literary experience which can be encompassed 
by each student to the limit of his own potential Because of the many short 
poems with something for almost everyone— ranging, perhaps, from simple 
enjoyment of melody or story to full appreciation of the poet*s art— this literary 
form IS particularly suitable for all types of classes 

In the study of poetry, both sense and sound are important Although the 
two combine to form an artistic whole, we shall consider them separately here 
as the language and the music of poetry 

The language of poetry 

Poetry exists in the language of imaginative insight Through its language, 
poetry so sharpens our senses and freshens our awareness that we understand, 
almost intuitively, what would otlicrwise be impossible to express Through 
images and metaphor, closely allied with the symbols he creates, the poet 
attains the nch suggestiveness of his language, evoking the most subtle emo 
tions 


imagery Just as no reader can give a completely rational descnplion 
of his personal re creation of the vision Uic poet communicates, no poet 
can explain the creative ferment that brings forth a great poem Iloucvor, 
poets who liavc tried to make the creative process comprehensible to tlie law- 
man all agree that it is a blending, through llie wTiters image making faculty, 
of his intellectual, emotional, and sensuous experiences, thus, he arouses imag 
Inntion, enabling each reader to fuse what he liimself lias knouai and felt and 
thought TIjc poet, perccivang relationships between things essentially unlike, 
clarifies or intensifies for the reader different aspects of life, and in so doing, 
e\okcs for lum a «>mplelel> new experience 

Imagery vaiifios sensory Impressions for the reader or tlie listener The 
poem liclps him sec, hear, touch, taste, nnd feel In ’‘A Wanderers Song** we 
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know that poetry, more than anv ^ deeper level, teachers 
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ti\e people Poetry stabilizes one’s wh the lives of dull, ummagina 

sensabons These deeper harmonies ° ^ ®*PO^^ooce— thoughts, feelmgs, and 
pupils respond to poetry What ^oal of aU efforts to help 

sensibnty to etpenence, a sensitivitv^ *’^lly aun at, then, is a heightened 
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Like all other arts, poetry can I* this thnlhng form of literature 
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paragraphs of exhausting explanation becloud as often as they illumine Our 
delight at the sudden msight and our awe at this danng leap of the imagina 
tion ranging over time and space give metaphor a central place in the language 
of poetry 

Metaphor, Nvith its accompanying image, is nothing strange to the stu 
dent, continually he thinks and speaks in figurative language, commonplace 
for the most part It is tlie function of the poet to discover metaphors that 
release feeling and meaning They may be as simple and straightforward as 
the likening of one concrete thing to another, or the concrete to the abstract, 
or the abstract to the concrete, they may be infinitely more subtle, woven into 
the very texture of the poem to unify the theme Teachers present tins concept 
inductively, beginning with the metaphor our everyday language uses to com 
municate ideas sharply or vividly^* Students can illustrate with the slang 
currently in favor Just now they are hkely to describe each other by such 
pungent epithets as a honey, a knock out, a dream boat, a dnp, a not, a card, 
a grind, a brain 

Symbols may be viewed as part of metaphor Teachers begin xvith easy 
symbols the stars and stripes, Santa Claus, the grim reaper, the dove of peace, 
liie cornucopia of plenty, the school colors Next they note the cross of Chris- 
tianity, the wheel of Buddhism Inductively the students build a definition 
A symbol is a representation of something else— often something difficult to 
explain The final step is to note how words can represent concrete symbols 
and convey a wealth of meaning 

When the concept of the ramificitions of metaphor begins to take shape 
for pupils, the teicher turns to poetry 

O Captiinl my Captunl our feirful tnp is done 

The ship has weathered every nek the pnze we sought is won 

With older students he ma> turn to life as a ‘dome of many-coloured glass, * 
to the climbing of birches as a symbol of human aspiration, to the Moving 
Finger that writes, 

and ha\nng wnt 

^Io^es on nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shill lure it back to cancel half a Line 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it” 

As students unlock a poem like Robert Frost’s “Birches’ or Shelley’s “Ode to 
the West Wind,” they learn the power of symbols to represent complicated 
tlioughts, to creile the enormous force of a few words 

The music of jwetnj 

If the stud\ of poetry is not to be an cxclusuch intellectual pursuit, the 
studint must be tiught both to listen appreciate ely to poems and to read 

‘‘Qiaplrr 1. pp £2 23 the Importance of luIpinR vtiulrnU s«* nictaplior not a* 

a device uvev! I v poet* hut av an {ntcscral feature of d«r\cfopnici»t 
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hear “The clucking, sucking of the sea about the rusty hulls ” In 'The Eve of 
St Agnes we almost taste the 'lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon”, we feel 
the cold-so hitter the Beadsman fears 'the sculptured dead may ache 
in icy hoods and mails " Tims, the right word, vivid and alive, summons 
up sensations lying fallow in the memory The reader, surrendering to the 
power o t e poetic language, vitalizes the feeling the poet attempts to convey 
e savors t e anguage freighted ^vlth rich associative value Through the 
images, fully realized, he recaptures moments of his past, he sees ‘the 

crying,” feels “the wheel's kick' 
1 an , e wind hke a whetted knife” across his face In some such 
he^nrT which quickened 

the poets spirit and brought the words to life 

teachpr to re create the sensory impressions as he reads, the 

lancuaae A i ^ 1 , ™ ^ sharpened awareness of this aspect of poetic 

evofe ••><= P°‘=‘ "'“^ds to 

many a ‘ “"-i --S’' 

any quaml and cunous volume of forgotten lore 

Why not a crow arrmne ai 

snack of pork and beans? ' * " stirring up a tasty 

situation, where the cone^ Ptielic language should be presented in a simple 
miles T^ius !t is posX", ", ""-"bered with few or no side 

poetry draws upon the vast°rpsT'°"^*™t'^ quickly one way the language of 
selecting, releases the enormous for!? ”/ ' 1 ° ‘"’“S'"'**'™’ ^uw the poet, by 
clear, students \\alch for the C ^ words Once the concept is 

high, poems like Masefiehr^ ynlenlion m a number of poems in junior 
Porch", in senior Inch noemc 1 1 Coffin’s “Hound on the Church 
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and play Samt Saens’ “Danse Macabre” to see how music suggests similar 
effects In some such way we attempt to show how poetic language appeals 
to the ear as well as to the mind 

Although the poet will frequently use rhyme, alhteration assonance, 
onomatopoeia, such devices will account for only a small proportion of the 
words that create the musical pattern of his poem The tonal quality of every 
syllable is part of the total fabric of sound, just as each pigment selected by 
^e painter is an essential element of the finished picture Both artists can run 
the gamut of color from the hght and gay to the dark and somber 

The tone color of a word is analogous to the timbre of a musical instru- 
ment, easy to recognize, at least in its broad distmctions Although the hs 
tener may never have heard the oboe and is unable to identify the instrument 
producing the music, he cannot fail to sense the difference m the characteristic 
quality of its tone and that of the viohn—a difference which derives from the 
variance in the physical make up of the two instruments In like maniier, 
quahhes in the sounds of ivords come from their construction, from the jua^ta 
position of the vowel and consonantal elements which compose them 

Various tonal values The music of the voice is carried, for the most 
part, by the vowels— the more open the sound, the more sonorous the quahty 
The range extends from the long o, leading all others in tonal depth, through 
the other long voivels and those of intermediate length, diminishing to the 
hght quality which characterizes all the short vowel sounds Consonants, too, 
although their chief function is to provide the stops, differ m tonal value- 
some, such as 1, m, n, being noticeably softer and more flowing than the 
breathy or guttural sounds ol g , k Thus we notice that the open vowels and 
hquid consonants give depth and dignity to 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll 
that the succession of short, bright sounds lends bnlhance and grace to 

How they bnlde, tmkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night 

that the doubling of hard consonants produces the harsh tonal quality of 
Listen to the quack horns, slack and clackingl 

An appreciahon of tone color helps the student develop an interest in tJie 
sound of UTirds, an important quality in tlie magic the poet casts 

Tonol qualities compared Students have learned to appreciate the dif- 
fering tonal qualities of words with the help of such a record as Benjamin 
Bntten’s “The loung Person’s Guide to the Orchestra,” designed to help the 
listener distinguish tlie different musical instruments 

examine with students the contrast in tonal values of the first two slanzAs 
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them aloud for hmiself In the begmnuig, he should have contact -with much 
poetry where the listening experience is complete and satisfying m itself- 
where all the study necessary can be done in class under the direction of the 
eac er ater, a ter mstruction in oral reading he can provide worthwhile 
listening experiences for others 

hv poetry comes from the patterns of sound devised 

meamur?!, ’f **'“ heighten emotion and vitahze 

me Studenls^'^ plays a tremendously important part in help 

sense the m fT''^ appreciation Through purposeful hstening they can 
oS meauT T" language, woven inextricably into the 
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not alter the fact that pv^n P®wer may stem from associative ideas does 
meaning onsense syllables can evoke a mood, convey 
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the listener’s pleasure Just as musicians, to hold their listeners, must avoid a 
metronomic regulanty, so must poets 

Rhyme os o factor While all poems have rhythm, many also have 
rhyme Here, since recurrence of like sounds at regular intervals delineates 
the pattern more sharply, the difBculty in maintaining the correct degree of 
imtimacy between sound and sense is accentuated The tendency to use force 
on the rhyming syllables and to end each line with a downward inflection, 
followed by a pause, is often characteristic of the beginner Such a reading 
usually distorts both rhythm and meaning How can we teach the student to 
give the rhyme its just due and no more, to allow the listener to hear echo and 
re echo, not as something important in itself, but as one of the devices used to 
integrate sounds with rhythm and meaning, thus binding all elements into a 
unified whole'^ Here the principle of sustaining tone and of blending one \vith 
another becomes important Understanding clearly observable phenomenon 
of language~the fact that some syllables can easily be prolonged while 
others cannot— la) s the foundation for intelligent practice 

Prolongation of sounds The long vowel sounds (a, o) can be sustained 
almost indefinitely, the intermediate (&, 6), somewhat, the short (a, e), almost 
not at all Consonants show the same variation They differ greatly in the degree 
of decisiveness with which the) can terminate the vouel sounds For example, 
b, d, p, and t are short, dying as soon as they are uttered, it is, consequently, 
difficult and usually inappropriate to prolong such words as pop and tidbit On 
the other hand, I, m, n, ng, and to, being comparatively long, permit words like 
full, calm, moon, hung, now to be prolonged at will The poet, although he 
cannot arbitrarily assign a definite time length to one word in companson with 
others, as tlie conventions of musical notation permit the composer to do, never- 
theless uorks on the same pnnciple One readmg music knows that <» is equal 
in duration to JJ or jJJJ, one reading poetry must be just as alert to the less 
exact suggestions of the poet, wjio through the combination of meaning and 
sounds m any word, phrase, or sentence also indicates a time \alue relative to 
the whole 

Blending of tone Any tone that can be sustained can be blended im- 
perceptibly xvith the one following The poet, probablv for the most part 
unconsciousl), makes use of tins characteristic of language In his ordenng of 
clipped and prolonged syllables, he might be compared to one who writes for 
the piano The composer ma) exploit either the xibraling or the non-\ibrating 
quahbes of his instrument In the former case, the notes, sustained and blended 
by the pedal, produce a singing tone, in the latter, w here the sound dies as soon 
as the finger is lifted from the key, a ensper, more brittle cfl’ect results Tlie poet, 
m building his melodic and rh)thmic patUms, exploits the charactenslics of 
the sounds of words in the same wax Three illustrations, using hues with prob- 
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the listener’s pleasure Just as musicians, to hold their listeners, must avoid a 
metronomic regularity, so must poets 

Rhyme as a factor While all poems have rhythm, many also have 
rhyme Here, since recurrence of lihe sounds at regular intervals delineates 
the pattern more sharply, the difficulty in maintaining the correct degree of 
mibmacy between sound and sense is accentuated The tendency to use force 
on the rhyming syllables and to end each line with a downward inflection, 
followed by a pause, is often characteristic of the beginner Such a reading 
usually distorts both rhythm and meaning How can we teach the student to 
give the rhyme its just due and no more, to allow the listener to hear echo and 
re-echo, not as something important in itself, but as one of the devices used to 
integrate sounds with rhythm and meaning, thus binding all elements into a 
unified whole? Here the principle of sustaining tone and of blending one with 
another becomes important Understanding clearly observable phenomenon 
of language— the fact that some syllables can easily be prolonged wlijlo 
others cannot—Iays the foundation for intelligent piaclico 

Prolongation of sounds The long vowel sounds (a, 6) can be sustained 
almost indefinitely, the intermediate (A, A), soinewliat, tlio sliort (a, e), almost 
not at all Consonants show the same variation They dlfTci greatly m the dcgi eo 
of decisiveness with which they can terminate the \owol sounds For cxainph*, 
b, d, p, and f are short, dying as soon as they are uttered, it is, consequently 
difficult and usually inappropriate to prolong such woids as pop and lidhU On 
the other hand, I, m, n, ng, and w, being comparatively long, permit words lIKo 
fttU, cahi, moon, hung, note to be prolonged at will The poet, although Im 
cannot arbitrarily assign a definite time length to one word in comparison Nvilh 
others, as the conventions of musical notation permit the composci to do, nevi*i - 
theless works on the same pnnciple One reading music knows t)ml & |v e(|n)il 
in duration to JJ or JJJJ, one reading poetry must be just us aleit to tlin Ion*) 
exact suggestions of the poet, who through the combination of nu'iuihijr mnl 
sounds m any word, phrase, or sentence also indicates n tune Nului* leliilhu lu 
the whole 
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nounced as in music It must hu ^ l ^Vthm in poetry cannot be so pro 
The tether may ^ it must not intrude 

gests speed and excitement or yt m patterns to show how a poem sug 
spersc the reading of poems withl Peace and tranquillity He may inter 
in tjping letters, sawing Iocs about the place of rhythm in life 

waves of the ocean, the seasons-iml^i^ '? S'vimming and tennis, work songs, 
read poems representing a vaneiv t popular dance forms He ma> 

MOiis rhvthms imitating plivsirril ” ^ X^hms, usually starting with the ob 
more subtle uses of rh>thm m gradually introducing the 

Variations Attention to 

vvords helps students understand^rt omission of sounds and 

rh)l!im from which he IS free to denn^^^f"' of establishing a basic 

ballads, noting tlieir refrains intended r teacher reads several 

know tins mclhovl from group cxncrte ^"dience participation Some pupib 
phcati*d level students discover the ir"^ “*’otmd camp fires On a more com 
Uirce lines he repeats so often m “Four"p Sandburg grants to the 

Once again music can demonstrate ho Playtlnngs of the Wind ” 

pattern of rhjthm onK tovarv it u.ih Phrases or set a 

^copation or silent 'breaks” to increase 
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THE TEACHING PROBLEM 

Dependent as it is upon the artistry and enthusiasm of the 
teacher, successful instruction in poetry will vary consider- 
ably with each individual instructor Some teachers prefer 
to arrange a sustained penod of poetry with one day re- 
inforcing the next Others like several brief and separate samphngs, teaching 
a few poems each time, with mtervals for other activities, before entenng into 
much more extensive development Some teachers draw poetry into thematic 
units, stopping to examine aspects of form as each poem is studied and then 
fitting the total experiences of the poem into the larger theme of the unit This 
text will recommend a number of short lessons devoted solely to poetry, but 
some teachers may find this unsatisfactory Obviously, planning how poetry 
will be taught is a very personal matter, depending upon the personality of the 
teacher, the particular class, and the plans for the rest of the English course 
Because of these considerations, this section will emphasize practices that stim- 
ulate mterest in poetry and touch only lightly upon the organization of instruc- 
tion, seeking to remain as free as possible from any prescription or dogma 

Need for balance The need for balance in teaching students to read 
poetry cannot be overemphasized One who hopes to establish poetry merely 
by reading builds on quicksand Equally dangerous is the so called “scholarly" 
approach, in which close analysis belabors each poem as if it were an mlellec- 
tual puzzle The teacher walks a razor's edge, m danger always of leaning too 
far in either direction But there are ways to maintain a positive poise First, 
the teacher must bo genuinely appreciative of student response, he should 
welcome reactions and suggestions, no matter liow banal Startling and naive 
lc\els of appreciation make clear to him where he must start ^vlth the learner 
Second, he must teach the language and music of poetry without forcing these 
considerations into a central position Content or some other basis of relation- 
ship may frequently decide tlic organization ‘ Not Exactly Sonous,' ‘Freedom's 
Ferment, " “Poems by Youth”— these groupings or clusters may hold a central 
position m the pupils' attention Within such clusters, the formil elements of 
appreciation ma> make ihcir appearance E\en so, the tcaclier moves cau- 
tiously, stressing only one aspect of poetic form at a tune, holding the others 
in check until another propitious moment Perhaps s>'mbols can be handled 
best during a unit on “The Dimensions of Courage," ^\hen the class reads 
"Motlicr to Son,” by Langston Hughes 

. . Life for me ain't been no cr>stal stair. 

It’s had tacks in it. 

And sphnlcn 

Prrliaps imagrr> ma> \tr> sscll l>c presented during “Poems uith a Touch of 
a Shber" Howoscr these aspects of form ma\ Ik? \s-o\tn into llie course, a 


Organizing 

Instruction 
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lems oE increasing complexity, will clarify for the pupil the principle of sustain 
ing and blending sounds 

Rhyme causes almost no problem m maintaining rhythm in those occasional 
passages where each line expresses one complete and distinct thought, as m 
these hnes by Wordsworth 


Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deepl 
The nver glideth at his own sweet will, 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

Here the reader need not resist the temptation of the downward inflection and 
the marhed pause at the end of each line since both are in keeping with rhythm 
and meaning His only problem is to show how the poet uses rhyme to help 
bind the elements of sound into an integral pattern He does this by shghtly 
prolonging the rhyming syllables, thus insuring the echo of deep with sleep and 
will with still The tones lingering in the air emphasize the melody as do the 
vibrations of recurring notes from a musical instrument 

The last stanza of BourdiUon’s simple lyric, ‘The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes, furnishes examples of the other two problems hnes containing separate 
but closely related ideas, hnes that are an integral part of those following 

The mind has a diousand eyes 
And the heart but one. 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done 


In the above stanza, the first two hnes, representing two closely related but 
separate ideas, present a problem shghtly more complex than do the hnes from 
Wordsworth As in the Wordsworth passage, a gradual downward tnflcction 
on the last word wiU denote the completeness of the first thought, prolongation 
of tlie tone mil tahe care of the rhyme Here, however, proper blending of the 
hnes becomes important The pause rs bnefer, and “eyes and the heart” « 
boated almost as if it were a word of four syllables, svith the first and last sus 
1 m “"'i «-bd pronounced rapidly The run on Ime is still 

(Tip ' o rea the blending is practically the same here as m 

le previous example, although more pronouneed-almost an elision This nec- 
essa|y mingling of tone is effected by susta.rang the rhyming syUable with no 
no^eablo mfleotioo and by mahmg the break hetweenTand the next imper 
^pbhle Again, think of dies when love” as one word mth a chpped second 

Understanding these simple pnncples has proved helpful to the student m 
ho vi? ,7 Of «»■">> => subordinate but integral part of the 

m re 1 ® Tf’ “f interpretation must be taught 

o remforee the meamng behind the words If the poe^ is fully understood by 
do reader, inost of the mterpretne problems are solved, and such matters as 
blending and mfiection are readily learned as means to an end 
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casions for poetry that might othen^ise be overlooked Once the practice of 
reading from this file is started, invite students to add to y out collection The 
star of one teachers file is an illustrated cop> of James Weldon Johnson’s 
‘Creation,” prepared by a senior class as their fa\onte A close second is 
Sandburg’s ‘Tnmer Lesson,” given by a boy m apology for a pert remark 

Relate to group feeling Choose high or low moments of the school year 
as opportumbes to read poetry aloud On the mormng of a heavy snow read 
Wyhe’s “\^elv et Shoes” or Frost’s “Slopping by Woods on a Snowy Ev enmg ” 
^Vhea spring fev er strikes, try Richard Le Gallienne’s “I Meant to Do My Work 
Today” After an assembl) or film has left everyone m an exalted mood, “IF 
or “I Had No Time to Hate” may be appropnate On a day of jangled nerves, 
hmencks or the verse of Ogden Nash may contribute a needed lau^ 

Use the extra minute Read poems not only for special occasions but 
when a disrupted program causes unavoidable delay or when scheduled work 
IS finished sooner than expected If only one student asks to borrow the copy 
of the poem or takes doum the name of the author because he is interested in 
reading more, tlie time has not been wasted \^'atching the reactions of the 
class, noting what poems are asked for repeatedly, helps determine the level on 
which the next unit of instruction in poetiy may begin 

Accommodate diverse personalities 

Granting that some aspects of poetry should be taught to all and that some 
poems should be read m common, teachers plan other wa>s to take into account 
the VTinety of temperaments and interests among their students 

Select favorite poems A poetrv collection prepared for future classes, 
a booklet to which each student contnbules one of bis favonte poems, da>s 
on which everyone brings a poem he likes and reads it aloud to a group, a few 
of the best liked to be selected for class enjoyment, mimeographed lists of 
topics and themes with several titles listed under each and man> spaces for 
addition by students vv ho locate suitable poems from a wide selection of books 
and magazines, occasional recitals b} groups or individuals reading poems 
centered on one theme— all these arc ways of accommodating vaneljes of pupil 
response to poetry 

Study prosody Altliough a few classes may benefit from a thorough 
investigation of tlie techniques of versification and tlie vanetv of forms cm 
ployed bv poets, usmllv onlv a limited number of indivnduals in the regular 
English class read favorablv to such complete study For this group, a know! 
edge of the mcclianics of verse not onlv inav be fascinating iii itself but mav 
be helpful to tliosc scnouslv interested in trvmg to wnle poetrv Usually the 
teacher asks for volunteer committees to investtgate and report (o (he entire 
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restrained teaching of form m relabon to content supports rather than weakens 
the pleasure of poetry Reading poetry solely for what it says is to miss the 
route to discovering what it actually does say 


From simple to complex In planning lessons for adolescents, the teacher 
should not be lured to his college anthologies to find something he has learned 
to like Eighth grade pupils, for instance, are not adults, because of their emo 
tional immaturity, they will respond belter to ‘The Highwayman” than to The 
Waste Land James Thrall Soby, who is commended in the Saturday Revteu) 
for his taste in art, admits he received his first impetus to enjoyment from a 
print of a colorful, yet ordinary, picture bought from an itinerant salesman 
Taste for the best m poetry often spnngs from such humble beginnings 


Developing taste slowly Lovers of poetry agree that, although it re 
quires close, careful reading, it should be taught with a light hand The purpose 
. of the first presentation of a poem is not to exhaust its possibilities but to whet 
the appetite for more When, under the teacher s direction or of his own accord, 
the student returns to a poem, he begins to see that great poetry reveals its 
power only after many rereadings Poetry works its magic, if at all, in small 
uoses over a period of time 

Although for most classes it is better to focus on the various aspects of 
oe ic om one at a time, pupils should realize that any poem has more than 
art-llnf ealure A poem should always be presented as a poem-a work of 

llirouch oupstin* enjoyed il m this way, the teacher may 

As soon as the salient charactenstios as poetry 

these senarate n ‘aught, students can learn to fuse 

Te .1 V, >■“ " '“Sthy ‘he discussion, with short 

Td^nt slo M 1 “ F-- ‘he begmning. 


htcrarv"foIm'"tae7””' *“'hcr, attempting to stimulate interest in any 

modes of presentation Tl.rough this "if ''‘"To 

students b> one method when anod efS 'gedfl Tlf '"'"la 

tions, distilkd from classroom expenen^n f The Mowing recommenda 
mtcrtst m poetry Pericncc, are intended to support and nounsh 


Hear/ vianij poems incidentally 

of a n^ofasf 1 Peems-not to be used as part 
of a unit or as a Ics on ilhistratmg an aspect of poetry but merely some you 
enjos reading and tlnnh students may I, he Ready aU and, these suggest oc- 
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Choose «ho "best" Many m tcaohmg poetry, and may 

best A teacher may learn somethi g lh^ ^ 

be guided somewhat ■" ® semester, list most of the poems that 

similar to the following At ‘1'“ select from the list the tluce poems he 

1!:: t^Xro^isCXabl: attet ^ ^ “ 

he m the poem or m ^ " “eftests his sensitivity to the emotional and 

Experiences in which the lisle students One way, because it 

intellectual elements of glable and because it worhs well on all 

can be repeated as often as poetry Write several dif- 

levcls, IS excellent f°'' ® ^ ^ „{ an unfamiliar poem-one line with 

ferent versions of one line from a substituting a trite for 

clumsy rhythm, one changing P language svith pretentious Write tlie 
an apt metaphor, one rep a i g ^ (With some classes, start with only 

original and the alternates pnie wiUi a different line, ash 

one substitution ) Bead le s rewntten versions, trying to 

students to pick the onginal Discus ^ rhythm 

draw from students how each dehaete f ^ P^^^ th 

intrude? Does word ehoiee or rhy* connotabon of 

rejected metaphor lack ^ s„bstituted? After the discussion, 

the poets words ^Hvith the class can be reinforced for 

read the entire poem member making his own selection and 

volunteers, wording mg P > 

remiting the hne chosen ,^,„g unagmalive responses to hlerature is 

An effective ‘“''".‘'1“® ^ „ lire Spoiled Version Based on principles of 
called the Connoisseurs Ch'.ice “ ^ „ea- 

contrast and comparison, i deciding which of the two versions 

hon-one authentic and one spu consider the rela 

he prefers and the toasons o instance, the method is applied to the 

tionship of *-;\tdear; ^weworks ' •« 

Rockets stanza from dom rriuc« 


Rockets 

A geiue’s arm and sleeved in 
Was thrust across the sky 5*““ , g 
How from his smoking palm there 
A silent chime of colored balls 


Rockets 

A ghost’s hand, we were told. 

Was put mto our view Behold 
How from his big fist there drops 

*, u 11 A hundred red chimney tops 

me of colore a s method, he will find it best, as in the 

When the teacher first obviously and grossly spoiled that 

example above, to presen j.,„ct the differences in quality As students 

almost everyone in the ttlttss c jigerences may be increased in subtlety 

by permission of Hugbes Mearns 
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class These committees choose poems to present as examples of stress patterns 
and verse forms with which the class has had no contact Since such worl: is 
voluntary and appeals only to a small group, students are not held responsible 
for the information 


Write verse Since poems, or even respectable verse, cannot be written 
on order, attempts to write in metrical form should also be voluntary How 
ever, some students gam a more secure basis for appreciation of the poet’s 
hand at \vriting limericVs or parodies, the easiest forms for 
the beginner Ask each student to compose only the first line of a hmerick, let 
the class pick the hne they prefer to work with as, under the teacher’s guid 
ance, they write the rest of the hmerick together Testing the merits of alternate 
ines suggested by individuals results in a certain nontechnical understanding 
some 0 t e simpler elements of meter and rhyme Volunteers may then com 
pose limericks starting with a hne suggested by the teacher or students The 

^ ^ e-rl acted as a spur for some students to 

extend their efforts to other forms of verse 


There once was a student at Tech 
Desirous of saving her neck, 

She walked on her knees, 

All teachers to please 

And now she’s a physical wreck 


they occasionalW*^mn'^^^^°"^ paintmgs aid m sparbng the imagination, 
rhythmic lines Teachers meThls a"' metaphor and 

periods, ashing students to mt d “ stimulus for brief writing 

what the picture mahes them 56001X5! To ° 

only the trite, but a few will j ®’ ”“*“8 r^ome. to others, 

takes contributions from volunXrs f teacher 

lettmg the class decide whether the’ Wh “'‘^ate phrases, sometimes 

the mood The intensity and v.fal h senous hne is more in tune with 

threatening movementXd awesome eIm 7”'"' 

the tranquillity of The Wheat P.eld hi’ . '®''=“sed expression in some, 

to creative reflection, the shimmei. Ruisdael has moved others 

and elusive hght of Monet’s • Ai» “£ the drifting cloud shapes 

response from^tiU oX; 

Third Class Carnage,’ Cezanne s S^r" f i Tablecloth,’ Daumiers 
the beauty and the drama of the oommonpiL™ 

This type of work does not lend ibif^TF 

fragments come spontaneously or not at M lUuminatmg 

are best A few apt express.ons each taf at”'; “'’T d 

the experience to voluntary wnting make Iiip T inspired to exten 

need not be used as a ha!!! for padmg ^he results 
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Use tape recorder One of the English teacher’s best allies js the tape 
recorder The first time anyone hears Ins own voice, amazement and ego- 
deflation result However, a supportive teacher can convert the disappointment 
mto an incentive for deeper study and for more oral practice The second re- 
cording almost invariably shows commendable improvement, arising from more 
thorough understanding and better voice control One of the most satisfying 
l)ro]ects for an English department is the building of a collection, either on tape 
or records, of students’ readings, not only of poetry but of other literary forms 

Experiment tvith choral rending 

Although students enjoy hearing teachers read, as soon as possible they 
should begin reading for each other Choral speaking will help bridge the gap 
between interested listener and solo reader Here, where attention centers on 
the group rather than the individual, the reluctant participant can submerge 
himself until he gains confidence Adapting his voice to the tempo and rhythm 
decided upon through general discussion, at first he may effect control only 
through imitation, but ear and voice are being subconsciously trained Soon 
he should be willing to read bit parts, until gradually he loses the fear of his 
own voice Then he is ready for individual readings, at first for small groups, 
perhaps later before the class 

Aim The reluctance of beginning teachers to attempt the choral ap- 
proach to the study of poetry may be due in part to the fact that much of 
the writing on the subject has been directed to those prepanng choirs for 
public performance Consult these books, by all means,'* but remember that 
the English teacher’s aim is to foster an appreciation of poetry through accus- 
toming ear and voice to respond to the nuances of poetic language Begin 
casually, emphasizing only the need for pleasant voice quality and crisp enun- 
ciation to bring out the meaning Have sections of the class listen at first, to 
point up the complementary aspects of reading and listening Soon students 
learn to listen to themselves in practice, finally, they learn that if, after sufficient 
practice, attention during the reading is focused on the meaning, the poetic 
elements will usually take care of themselves Even if they do not, nothing is 
gained while reading by concentrating on the sound pattern, devised only to 
communicate thought and feeling Tlie English teacher need not fear the tech- 
nicalities of choral speaking Moved by the desire to infect his students wth 
hts own enjoyment of poetry, all be needs is willingness to experiment 

Initial experience In teaching students who have had little experience 
in interpretation, the teacher starts with a poem which mil disclose some of its 

^®Mar)one GuUin pioneered the work first m England and later In the United States 
The Speech Choir (NY, Harper, 1937), wnllcn with students of tins coimtr> in mind, 
gives invaluable suggestions both for MutaWe poems tnd for their interprit ilion ^n^l urringt- 
ment for choral groups. 
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Working with unfamiliar passages, students will discover and put into words 
the very concepts the teacher wants them to learn This shift from passive to 
active learning stimulates their full response " 

Teachers who use this method frequently include some pairs of equally 
unworthy versions for the same “poem”, this practice has the merit of keeping 
students on their mettle Once they have become aware tliat a defensible choice 
requires thinking, that it does not permit settling into comfortable routines, 
students bring more alertness to the exercise and to similar succeeding exercises 


Use different stimuli 

Invite guest readers Guest readers have an impact so beneficial that 
their appearance should be staged several times each semester. However, they 
should be carefully selected, frail or eccentric personalities can easily harm 
the cause of poetry Community poets and representatives of speech and Eng 
lish departments of nearby colleges have served as impetus to enjoyment in 
classes Perhaps the most successful guests are those only 
a little older than the listeners a recent graduate, two upper class boys and 
a girh seate^t a table before the ninth grade, reading ‘The Listeners,” ‘Lone 
j ^ Piper of Hamehn”, or a similar trio of seniors before the 
“Wind \ of more delicately balanced imagery— Sarett’s 

" “The Death of the Hired 

It DossiWo records now appearing on the market make 

authors them, teachei’s and pupils’ own convenience, the 

^ f ''“'•■"S '>’» hues 

words before than X ^ **'*' should frequently have the printed 

Tar As the?l. , T"'"® 'he nnnd both by way of eye and 

discover their ne'ed'rvLafs^^^Td^^^^^^^^^ 

and rS'them aw‘'m “rail ctJTd 'h®' P*® 

effectively, all members of eal^mr g™“P =e'e'^'= “ P“e® 

provide the perfect background Lra r^r T I '"a 

Circumstance,” "Finlandia,” or ’ Lrao” f Y ‘he ehosen poem Pomp and 
something by Debussy for ’ La B^e Dam Kipling s ' Recessional . 

of “Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve s 

actual choices, another class mav fin^™ These are 

following day, with the help of sL^ w 'Tn “ 
effective poems are read aloud beforfthe I"" “ Tvs 

are played qmelly in the background ““ recordings 

Bne literature Th^ p“rrfet”“™°h!s‘‘iS,d ° “'n 8™'* distorUons of 

wrsions for poems of their orvn devising They behes^u 

of permanently firing unpleasant assouitirasTvSh e"''""' 
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effective readings. Students can inal.e valuable suggestions, in reaching agree- 
ment, they deepen their understanding of poetic principles As they try both 
appropriate and inappropriate versions, they become more sensitive to the close 
relationship between foim and meaning The following, all used successfully 
with secondary school students, %vill suggest others to the teacher. (The aster- 
isks mark poems that have been used witli junior high students.) 

Poems with refrain 

•The Owl and the Pussy Cat Edward Lear 

•The Pirate Don Dark of DoAvdee Mildred P. Meigs 

•Jesse James William Rose Ben6t 

•A Swing Song William Alluigham 

•Macavity, the Mystery Cat T S Eliot 

•Pioneersl O Pioneersl Walt Whitman 

The Wind Robert Louis Stevenson 

Poems with dialo0ve or antiphonol passoges 
•Who Has Seen the Wind? Christina Rosselb 
•Ballad of the Oysterman Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Invocation, from John Brown's Body Stephen Vincent Benet 
•The Baggie Taggle Gypsies Old Ballad 
Chevy Chase Old Ballad 
•Sir Patrick Spens Old Ballad 
•The Song of the Mad Prince Walter de la Mare 

Poems effective in venous orrangements 
There Will Come Soft Rams Sara Teasdale 
•April Ram Song Langston Hughes 
• African Dance Langston Hu^es 
•Jazz Fantasia Carl Sandburg 
*1 Hear American Singing Walt Whitman 
Beat] Beat! Drums! Walt Whitman 
•The Potatoes' Dance Vachel Lindsay 
The Santa Fe Trail Vachel Lindsay 
The Barrel Organ Alfred Noyes 
The Creation James Weldon Johnson 
Work, A Song of Triumph Angela Morgan 

The Force that Through the Green Fuse Drives the Flower Dylan Thomas 

Poems for small groups 

Poetry of great delicacy or of intense feelmg sometimes can be read effectively 
only by small groups, many lyncs, of course, are suitable only for solo reading 

•Four Little Foxes Lew Sarett 
A Vagabond Song Bliss Carmen 

Four Preludes on Playthmgs of the Wmd Carl Sandburg 
*0 Captain! My Captain! Walt Whitman 
The Freedom of the Moon Robert Frost 
Uphill Christina Rossetti 
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values quickly Knowing that the response to pronounced rhytlim is universal 
and that stones have wide appeal he usually selects a poem which exemplifies 
either one or both of these charactenstics Perhaps he may decide to use 
Columbus by Joaquin Miller since the meaning is apparent upon the first 
reading and the verses themselves may be familiar to the students At this 
point such foreknowledge is a help rather than a hindrance, the simple prob 
lems m hstening and in interpretation offered by this poem can lay the founda 
tion for more complicated work to come later Problems concerning mood 
characterization tempo and dimajc-almost always aspects of any narratne 
poem-can be studied within these five stanzas 

. J f suggested as a method of procedure Although the 

method here is applied to Columbus ’ it can be adapted to any suitable poem 


The first impression 

ILonvvnweir^ rpose (To establish a mood of loneliness ) How achieved'’ 

ful soundmc 1 \ ^ of prolongabon produce a slow moving mourn 

shown lhrTOgh*voi«'’'“^° eontrast behveen the hvo characters which must be 
voices wbch best suvaeT,l‘"®®'?‘‘°" “ ^et students decide on the 

better '’o.oe wJl 

readers for each part strength of the Admiral ) Select several 

of loneliness through'mTOnlm^an”^ feeling 

to the joy at sighbng land Let the seT 

and the Admiral tmna ,1 . , .f 1‘uos of the mate 

Select two boys to read the parts ^ feehng with each question and answer 

saXrTL™LdTngg“sSttieh “'f'”"®'' “S'’’' 

the last stanza where it slows to beginning of 

land IS sighted Readers hke mnc^ ' ”®fhest hour but picks up again when 
to prepare listeners for the end often retard the last phrases of a poem 

Casting (one possibility)-Bovs fnr a.i i 
takes straightforward hnes such S>rl for narrator who 

words leapt like a leaping sword n ^ 

stanza Four groups (all but charact”^ three lines of the fifth 

and adding the others one at a bnw. narrator) starbng svith one group 

Reading-Work for clear tone cnsn , ^ ^ ^‘^htl A hghti A light! 

P ranee maintammg mood and rhythm 
Since first attempts at choral readme can b. 

rendition of great poetry requires a storv ‘u ftick the niceties the 

mass attach makes a good beginning ^ "* "'fi'uh cannot be spoiled by 


Arrangements While the arrangement fr,. i, . 
poems seems inherent in their patterns manv I a speaking of some 

paiiems many lend themselves to a variety of 
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Developing discrimination Help volunteers establish some standards for 
their expenditure of time Over tlie years Bobert Frost and Emily Dickinson 
wear better than Edgar Guest and Robert Service However, each must find 
this out for himself Continue to point out notable passages and poems worthy 
of memorization, but leave the final choice to the student Undoubtedly, he 
will select some that seem of little value, but this tendency should not worry 
the teacher unduly Like many popular tunes which run in ones head to the 
point of exasperation, commonplace lines soon pall for one who is becoming 
sensitized to the language and feeling inherent in great poetry, before long 
he will find others of greater worth to replace the tnte In this way he ac- 
quires discrimination— one of the most important values to be derived from 
memorization 


These suggeshons should serve merely as ideas that readers 
may alter and modify into activities suited to their own 
artistry of teaching In general, the learning expenences 
presented here have been chosen because they illustrate 
basic pnncipies of teaching poetry the importance of bal- 
ancing both enjoyment and analysis, the acknowledgment that taste, highly 
personal, develops slowly, and the importance, the inescapable importance, of 
appreciatmg form and the pattern of sound as an integral part of meanmg 

To learn to listen to a poem 
■ Listen -for the story 

Start with something which requires no analysis for at least superficial apprecia- 
tion, e g , an exciting narrative with vigorous rhvthm Before reading, give sufficient 
explanation to make the poem easily understood Brownings “How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix" might be mtroduced something like this 

A horse, Roland, is the hero of this poem, which tells the story of three nders— 
Dirck, Jons, and the speaker— who are sent with a message from Ghent, m Bel 
gium, to Aix, in West Prussia The poet describes the nde but does not tell us 
what the good new's is We do sense die urgency of the message 

The fact diat the message is sent by nders indicates what about the time of 
the story? There are several words which further suggest the medieval, foreign 
atmosphere— posfem (“behind shut the postern") Meaning^ askance^ aye and 
non^ burgesses^ 

Nohee how the poet show's the passage of time— moonset, twibght, cock’s 
croiv— and the progress of the nde by giving the Belgian towns through ivhich thev 
pass— Lockeren, Boom, E>uffield Dalhem 

Listen to the way the author suggests the headlong, breathless speed, the echo- 
ing hoofbeats of the gallopmg horses 

Finally, read the poem aloud 
• Examine the rhythm 

1 Reread the first two Imes to show how the short, hard syllables suggest the 
sound and the speed of the plunging hoofbeats 


Suggested 

Learning 

Experiences 
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•Stars Sara Teasdale 

“The Sea Gypsy Richard Hovey 

To His Father Robinson Jeffers 

The Express Stephen Spender 

I Have a Rendezvous with Death Alan Seeger 

The above list, both as to selection and categories, is suggestive only 
Perhaps the greatest values come when students find poems they like and then 
decide upon appropriate arrangements Therefore, a corner for poetry antholo 
gies, reserved for browsing, is almost indispensable A weekly changing bulletin 
board, Poems I Like, with selections made by students, is another source for 
both individual and group work Since we cannot all hke the same poems, and 
since we know that even great favorites are not companionable for all moods, 
presenting a range wide in interest appeal is necessary if poetry is to offer 
stimulation for all 


Encourage memonzation 

In every reasonable way, memorjzation should be fostered, for ptees of 
beauty and the concepts they embody bve on into adult life Use praise and 
your ow-n example Keep a corner of the chalk board for brief poems students 
miglit find wortfi memorizing, do not comment, see how many take the bait 
Occasionally set aside a portion of a period for those who wish to "read” poems 
hnirxvr., 8^»des or requirements are a hin 

memonzation? Assuredly 

nL lrc"°"° u "’“u Certainly, nothing kills a 

clis?v.rr,t T'' '' '>'= endure “ ’'“Iting 

cood reason 7'' tl"* ° J""” supposed to soar and hit There seems no 

Urn merorwld I n Publicly-certainly not until he has made 

tlio memorized lines his mvn-and that takes time 

tinir lines to others have found helpful in commit* 

of th n olT ‘he Bredual, uLreed aspects 

ion ofr',™ "-eaning rather than on words, the re 

instrlienons liLr«e ^ive volunteers 

Read o%cr se\cral times a dav so »tn» i. « 

plan jidds snatcr rchims llian does ll.o naturally, such a 

mpmnr.-» « 1 sumc amouiit of time spent all at once 

.h:t;?h"L™?0~ t'rk' “ ■>- -e "h-'e 

a,,.u~s:Mht rat^^rrXr."^ 

Keep sour cop, befort >o.i, using it less and less until the poem "says llself" 



We might satj 
“A broiling sun” 
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Coleridge says 
"All m a hot and copper sky, 

Tlie bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger dian the Moon ” 

"Dying of thirst” “And every tongue, through utter drought, 

Was withered at the root, 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been tdioked \vjth soot ” 

“Scared to death” “Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My lifeblood seemed to sipl” 

■ Sense the symbolism untftjmg metaphorical elements 

1 Read poems where the same symbol signifies different things “Fog” and 
“Wind IS a Cat” 

2 Read poems where different symbols are used for the same purpose “Lincoln, 
the Man of the People” and “O, Captain, My Captain!” 

3 Read poems with fairly obvious symbols 

“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind” Ingratitude—the sharp bite of the wind 
"Barter,” "Dream Pedlary” Attainment of spiritual values m terms of the market 
place 

"How Can One Ever be Sure” Confused thinking— tangled hair. 

“My Love" Unspoken love— hidden grass 

“Loveliest of Trees,” “To Daffodils,” “The Falling Star,” and “Unlost” Fleetmg 
quality of life and beauty— cherry blossoms, daffodils, a star, a candle flame 
“Nature” Nature’s discipline-a mother’s disciphne 

4 poems where the vse of symbobsm /s more svhtle 

“November Night” and “Warning” Death— falling leaves, flight of a moth 
“The Tiger ” Evil— brute force and fascinating beauty of the tiger Good— the 
lamb 

Through die use of imagery, metaphor, symbol, and choice of language, the poet 
syndiesizes his expenences and opens up new ivorlds for those who have learned 
to appreciate his art 

To study the effect of lone color 

* Discover how words gam tone color 

1 Compare music and poetry (see p 355). 

2 Investigate the effect created by different combinations of vowel and con- 
sonantal sounds (see p 355) Divide the dass into two groups for five minutes, 
students m one group are to write words lending themselves to prolongation, those 
m the other to ^vnte words difficult to prolong Call on students to respond quickly 
With several words they have listed, demonstrating the diaractenstic orally. Then 
give a few minutes for each student to wnte a line, using words from his list Con- 
sider those volunteered, noting different effects Finally, discuss association of mean- 
ing as contributing to tone color 
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2 Let volunteers try reading them to emphasize &e need for cnsp, clear-cut 
articulation, the fact that to maintain the rhyflim in poetry every syllable counts 

3 Let volunteers, trying to maintain the tempo, read some of die Imes descnb 
mg the passage through the towns 

■ Discover some of the charactenstics of poetry 

1 Poetry suggests more than it tells Is it eflFective to leave the details of the 
message to the reader’s imagmabon? Why, or why not? 

2 Poetry is not concerned with factud material The poet mentions the names 
of real to\TOs Does this mean the story recounts an actual event? What then is 

exciting story, to commemorate an heroic act ) 
e r yt m the poet selects is an important factor in conveying the emotional 
charge ’ ° 

■ Lten agam to en,o,J the tewj tempo, rhythm, and story are integrated 

f for an imhal experience are 'The Highwayman,” 

and ■ Lepaft? "’^'"8 “f S>aily," “Danny Deever,” 

To oppreciale sentaoiis imagery 

■ mice appeals m specific poems 

1 Read poems composed mainly of images 

"^MliTres™!r*h' ® Shelley In eight hnes, the 

to a different senst violets rose leaves-each appealing 

different era" from^^^'d ** stanzas we have a picture of a 

the to a’sener'T" ““Pvtod primanly of images- 

to sigh, comparisons, the second, a list of exobo images appealing 

containing one image^ Penod, ash students to respond to roll call by reading lines 

■ Consider the efiectwencss of Imagery 

effecUieness Of wh^ vahmis romn'^''"™ reasons for the imagery, and its 

of the Rossetti images help or hindcr'IhTdes *'■'* extravagance 

2 Encoumge volnntce^ toTy mihmf 1 f 

parsions nluch create an imagi^ dpse^L n *rough com 

^ house, a football, a schoolroom desk 

To rojpond to metophorical language 
- mice the difference Ictieccn the Imaginative and the tnta 
Ask students to substitute tnte cxnrcssinn« r *v 
Colcndge. in The Rime of the Ancient tov paets metaphorical language 

m all recognize and portrays emotions we haye'all 

such experiences for US ^ but in images which vivify 
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To learn to read poems orally 

■ Re create the images as you read 

In order to experience the emotional impact and to heighten it for his listener, 
the reader must vivify, as he reads, the sensations conjured up by the words of the 
poet Help the student who reads a line loo mattcr-of factly to gam the correct emo- 
tion b> asking appropriate questions to stimulate his imaginafaon 

Roll on, thou deep and dirk blue ocean, roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain 

As you tr> to get the feeling that Byron intends, what are you thinking oP* Is the 
scene >ou visuali 2 e wholly imnginary or do you recall a specific experience''* Wlierc 
are vou^ On the shore® On a ship® How would you differentiate the sound of waves 
against a beach from the sound of those against a ship® Can you feel the spray on 
vour face® Taste the salt® ^^hat colors do you see m the water® Is the sun shining® 
Is the skv overcast® Are there threatening clouds® Can you possibly visualize ten 
thousand fleets® If not why does the poet use this expression® 

Such questions help students realize that if the poet is to have a chance to work 
his magic, both listener and reader must take an active part 

• Learn to stress rhythm rather than meter 

Understanding the intricacies of metneal form is unnecessary for reading poetry 
Even with no knowledge of scansion, the inexperienced reader often finds it diffi 
cult not to capitulate to the insistence of the metric beat 

1 Demonstrate for students, using a few hoes of poetry Read first, stressmg the 
accented syllables to produce a jerky, sing song rhythm 

*'Dark brown is die rtter, 

Cofden is the sand 

It flows ahng forever, 

\\'ith trees on either hand ” 

Read agam, combining infiecbon and slight prolongation of sound on the itaLcized 
words to produce a smooth flowing rhythm Let students decide which best sug 
gests Stevenson's nver, let them try to determme what caused the two different 
effects Then lead students in a unison reading to accustom ear and voice to rbvthm 
remforemg meaning 

2 Esplam die difference between meter and rbydun Meter, a convention of 
prosody, exists on the prmted page, rhvtbm exists m the reader A product of 
thought and emobon, it results from the tension set up between meaning and meter 

3 Stress the necessity for concentralmg on meamng while readmg These rough 
diagrams have helped students understand the problems a reader faces 

^^^lat is one who reads like this doing® 

V V V 

(Overemphasizing meter) 
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■ Discover how poets use tonal values to help convey total meaning 

1. Read “The Old Song” Compare the two stanzas, noticing how within an 
unchanged rhythm different tempos and moods are created Lead students in a 
unison reading , 

2 Study Poe’s “Eldoiado ” Notice how tempo changes with mood Discover n 

the poet effects this change , 

3 Read “Swift Things Are Beautiful How is the difference m the slow ana 
swift movements accomplished^ How does diis difference give total meaning? 

4 Study “The Patriot ” Ideas in the opening lines usually describe a gay scene 
How does the poet achieve the opposite effect? 

To respond to different rhythms 

■ Refld poems where the reason for the rhythm ts obvious 
Walking 

Carefree— 'Tewkesbuiy Road,” John Masefield 
Mournful— “Marching Pines,” Lew Sarett 
Desperately monotonous-' Boots,” Rudyard Kiphng 
Riding 

“Cavalier Tunes,” Robert Biowning 
‘ Charge of the Light Brigade” Alfred Tennyson 
"Sweetwater Range,” Lew Sarett 
Skating 

“The Skaters,” John Gould Fletcher 
“Skating,” Herbert Asquith 
Rocking 

Sweet and Low," Alfred Tennyson 
“Indian Sleep Song,” Lew Sarett 
“Lullaby,” Christiana Rossetti 
The Sea 

“Break. Break, Break.” Alfred Tennyson 
“Neptune’s Steeds,” Willmra Criltendon 
The Riucr 

“Song of the Chattahoochee," Sidney Lanier 
“How the Waters Come Do™ at Lodore Robert Soutliey 
■ Read poems where the reason for the rhythm w more subtle 
Inner Strength 

“Invictus,” Willnm E Henley 
“Requiem,” Robert L Stevenson 
Tranquility 

Sonnets by William Wordsworth 

“It is a Beauteous Evening, Ckilm and Free" 

“Composed Upon ll'eslminstcr Bridge" 

Gentleness 

“Tlie Blind Girl," Nathalia Crane 
"Four Little Foxes,” Lew Sarett 
Delicacy 

"Silver," Walter de la Marc 

"To a Snowflake," Francis Thompson 
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of students’ preferences and judgments of worth, the teacher should review his 
procedures 

Selecting the missing lines From the four choices offered them, students 
are to mite in the lines that are omitted and explain the bases of their choice 
Example 

A/oonJig/it 

by Berta Hart Nance 

My fadier hated moonlight. He was an old frontiersman. 

And pulled the curtains dowm And on their deadly raids. 

Each time the snows of moonlight Comanches rode by moonlight 

Came dnftmg on the town In stealthy cavalcades. 

And took the settlers’ horses, 

Or left a tml of red— 


Choices for last two hnes 

( 1 ) 

And stole the settler’s harness 
While they were fast abed 
(3) 

He came to love the darkness. 
And hate die moon, he said 


(2) 

The women cowered m the darkness 
And shivered at each new tread 
(4) 

The curtains like women’s tresses 
Symbolized my father's dread 


Unwary pupils, seeking to please the teacher, woU often choose 4, students who 
have gamed httle will continue to choose 1 or 2 

Identifymg symbols From a group of poems studied, the teacher may- 
use a matching test to discover whether or not pupils comprehended the 
symbols used Example 


How are the foUowmg symbols used? What, in other words, does each one stand 
for? On the line at the left place die number of the phrase which correctly iden- 
uBes the meaning of each symbol 


_A broken sword 
.The moon 
_01d swimmm’ hole 
.5henvood Forest 
Jlldorado 
_C'iptain of a ship 
_The Elf'Kmg 


1 The joys of childhood 

2 Death 

3 The land of hearts desire 

4 The leader of a nation 

5 Modem man’s power 

6 Wonder and romance 

7 Man’s eternal quest for adventure 

8 The to w m in spite of odds 

9 Man’s source of strength 
10 Life’s challenge to jouth 


"Moonlight,” from Flute in the Outonce by Berta Hart Nance { Dallas, Kaleidograph 
Press, 1935 ) Repnnted by permission 
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One who reads like this? 


(Completely disregarding the sound pattern, probably 
giving a prosy, matter of fact reading ) 

One who reads like this? 


(Trying to make rhythm remforce meaning ) 

■ Learn to make rhyme contribute to rhythm 

fecttfy “ P 357 to help students read rhyming syllables ef 

■ Frachce making the sound pattern reinforce meaning 
materialTor pH^Se"!* ^denb^'^'^ 

to read m groups After work in a reading it, to prepare 

dass listen to recordmgs to select^Sufe'*?^*"!!' Have the 

supports meaning amples of readings m which the sound pattern 

readings to serve as mohvaUon^^fnp^^!"!! '***^"’ should result m enough acceptable 
Inter Since the problem is #.v<.r ^ '^terpretabons of poems to be studied 

for pracbce Skill m stressing opportunibes 

^ bring out total meaning develops slowly 

tested'liTl"^ ^o'vth m appreciating poetry cannot be 
may be t!,'”??'^ 4..ng: the teacher 

mlve f^’’ 1 r-'* tvalnabon^is would be a 

methods of appraisal have vahir^ acknowledged limitations, several 

versions of the same vor 

teacher, periodically using the iH *'™>lar poems on the same subject The 
bis pupils growth m sensitivitv learn much about 

ilcoding poems aloud The , ® aspects of poetry 

poems to be studied indi\ iduallv a ft present students wth several 

other may be used before and aftp Poems similar to each 

by the same autlior The tane rp*" *ri peeby— eg, two similar poems 
whether or not the students have considerably to reveal 

Behavior of students Students interpreting poetry 

to WTitc poetry, who choose poetry fo more poetry, who want 

their indnulual reading lists, who n ^ projects, who list poetry on 

them at school— all are giving the tc^ recordings of poetry and share 
pact of his instniction lie must nf c\aluating the im- 

obscr\ation ’ ®'^nid wishful thinking and biased 

Baling hij students Teachers may ask i . 
topics studied during a semester If noetrv il ^ “ to rate, anonymously, the 
P ry is consistently ranked at the bottom 
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SUGGESTED R E A D I N G S - P O E T R Y 

BOOKS 

Elizabeth Drew, Poetnj, a Modern Gtiidc to Its Understanding and Enjoyment, N Y , 
Dell, 1959 The author wntes with wisdom and depth of insight. She keeps 
a clear balance between meaning and form, not losing sight of either one m 
her enthusiasm for the other 

I A Richards, Practical Criticism N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1939 This reports Rich- 
ards’ famed expenment with students at Cambridge He presented them \vith 
poems of assorted merit, not revealing the authorship The students commented 
upon the poems as best they could, and with complete anonymity returned 
their comments to Richards 

Lawrance Thompson, Fire and Ice N Y , Holt, 1942 In presenhng the aims and 
accomplishments of Robert Frost, Mr Thompson succeeds in his larger purpose 
of awakening in the reader “a more penetrating method of understanding and 
appreciating poetry “ 

Cleanth Brooks, John Thibaut Purser, and Robert Penn Warren, An Approach to 
Literature, rev ed NY, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1939 This collection of 
prose and verse, with analyses and discussions, includes an excellent section on 
poetry Numerous poems are analyzed, among them “My Last Duchess,” ^To 
a Skylark,” and “Sir Patrick Spens ” The introduction to the section deals in a 
most helpful manner with figurative language and meter 

Louis Untermeyer and John Davidson, Poetry Its Appreciation and Enjoyment 
N Y . Harcourt, Brace, 1934 The introduction on poetry related to everyday 
life is helpful to teachers 

ARTICLES AND PORTFOLIOS 

James Steel Smidi, “Some Poetry is Popular— But Why? ’ English Journal, Vol 46, 
No 3 (March 1957) This article is an unflinching and hard-headed examina- 
tion of the kind of poetry that is genuinely popular, poetry that “gives m 
monotonously repetitious and elementary forms a set of platitudes so general 
and bland they almost lack meaning ” Teachers should read this article, un- 
comfortable though It may be to their egos 

'The entire issue of the English Joitrnnl for March, 1957, features articles on the 
teaching of poetry It includes articles on finding the nght poem, introducing 
poems, evaluating the reading and study of poetry, and a symposium on poems 
in the classroom 

National Council of Teachers of English, They Will Read Literature, A Portfolio 
of Tested Secondary School Procedures Champaign, 111 , NCTE, 1955 This 
portfolio includes two reprints on teaching students to read verse 

Harold Simonson, “Music as an Approach to Poetry” English Journal, Vol 43, No 1 
(January 1954) Music as a useful approach to poetry has been emphasized 
in this text Tins article offers further ideas 
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Identifying themes It is usually more important to be able to match 
poems with their themes than poems with authors, metrical feet, or literary 
mo^ement Example 


A The Elf-King 

B The Broncho That Would Not Be Broken 
C Lee 

D Little Giilen 
E Old Chnstmas Mommg 


On the line at the left place the letter of the 
brief descriptions of the underlying theme 


poem referred to m the following 


— 1 The invincible hero, great even in defeat 

/f* subdued 

(Etc ) 


gains th^'nw^^r^f imagination by using language in a special way, 
»d thoughts so^that we see'the world 
new equilibrium iF^ t p*‘^Pbon Like all literature, poetry lifts us to a 

adolescents, and evaluat.ng sLid not™da’,e1ha“ a™ 


selected READINGS-DRAMA 

Ohs J Aggertt and Elbert H ^ 

1936 A discussion of the nnn^^i Reading N Y , Macmillan 

geshons for the oral readmtr nf JP ^ underlying interprehve reading, with siig 
Susanne K Lrnger, FeehnlTn/plTnY^T^i 

Sion IS a brillnnt disaission nfT ^ ^ ’ Scnbner s, 1953 ‘ The DramaUc Illu 

Augusto Centeno, ed , The fm™, “ a d.sl,nct art form 

1041 Thornton Wilder in ■ Pnneeton. N J , Princeton U Press 

of drama seen from the playivnchls n”*'* *’^“J^™hng ’ describes the natiiri 

D A Traseisi, An Approach F ‘’“"I “f "ew 

Anchor, 1950 An analysis of Shake™'’ ““■'d'" City. N Y , Doubleda) 

slimiihting eaidence to show development as a playavnght, with 

*^”8uage and in his poetry ** uiaturing experience is reflected in his 

MargarenVebster, Shakespeare Wttho 

10o7 Background matenal concur,,. '=dihon, 1042 N Y , Fawcett, 

ments on many of his plays Shakespeare and his theater, with com- 

ACm<;e(oPla„Seto,o„,2nLd NY A , 

publ, cation, this is a description of Mn' Crofts, 1958 An NCTE 
list of anthologies wnh the phjs conHi act, and television plays, a 

Mnous aspects of play production ^ a list of references on 
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flection of the growing involvement in mankind which has been fostered by 
our screens and our public discussions of world affairs Then, too, at their best 
these media bnng us the most eloquent expressions of humamty— the music of 
Beethoven and Mozart, the wisdom of Schweitzer and Churchill, the %vntmgs 
of CheHiov and Shaw More than twenty imlhon Amencans ivitnessed Laurence 
Ohvier s portrayals of Henry V and Hamlet on motion picture screens, an esti- 
mated fifty milhon tuned m on the television premiere of Richard IIJ Certamly 
the popular arts increase the common experiences of Amencans Teachers of 
English can do much to increase understanding and appreciation of these mas 
sive instruments of communication 

The term popular art is apphed here to all mass entertainment— not solely 
to television, radio, and motion pictures, but, insofar as they offer forms of art, 
to recordings, penodicals, and newspapers Our need to educate students to 
examine cntically the media as conveyors of mfonnahon is discussed elsewhere 
in this book * This chapter is concerned not with improving skills in viewmg 
and hstenmg but with ways of increasing understanding of the popular arts 
and of upgrading student tastes 

No dear cut dichotomy need be established between popular art and other 
kinds of art for the purposes of teaching, both must be considered together 
Our job m the classroom is to teach students to understand and to respond 
thoughtfully To mo\e students from uncritical assimilation to careful discnmi 
nation requires no major upheaval m cumculum This is a continuing task for 
teachers of English, not one to be accomplished m a single three week unit or 
assigned capriciously to the elective program The values and understandings 
which support intelligent reactions to the stage and screen are similar to those 
needed for mteUigent reactions to hterature Yet if a transfer of habits from 
reading to viewing is really to take place, appreciations and skills must be 
taught so that students can see their apphcations Clearly this calls for the 
serious study of such art forms m the classroom A complete program involves 
a threefold approach— the analysis of the popular arts as commentary on con 
temporary culture, a study of the conditions under which these arts are created, 
and the analysis of the forms in which they are expressed 

Popular art and contemporary culture 

Popular art both reflects and mflucnccs the societ) from which it emerges 
Interaction between popular expression and culture is ah\a>s dilBcruU to assess, 
espcciall> in a society like ours in winch rapidity of change in both media and 
culture creates blurred and uncertain perspective Yet if students are to con- 
sider scnousl) the ideas presented through tlie media and the ways in vvluch 
the ideas arc presented, tljc> must understand sometliing about the context 
from which these ideas flow A minimal program wall consider the popular arts 

* See Clupler 1 “Ijnguase as a DynanUc Process,'’ pp 37-45 Qiaptcr 2, “IjjRical 
TliijilJng*’ pp 97 ??9 Chapter 4, ^Usicmns with Dijcrifnination " pp 203-0S 
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The Popular Arts 


There ts a great deal that ts mediocre 
repetitious and patronizing in teleci 
ston or the movies Yet in closing their 
eyes to the significant contributions of 
the mass media, the detractors encour 
ogc the very banality they purport to 
despise 

—DAVID MANNLNC WHITE' 


perspective 

communioahon in Popular means of receiving 

the valne of reading and iL This recognition neither depreciates 

fleeting nature of much that the printed word, nor ignores the 

Rather it admits that adults dev t®'®'U5ton, and motion picture 

spend With books masa^in^ac ^ ^ more time to tliese media than they 
from fourteen to twenty four h High school students alone pass 

twenty five to thirty * Since the^*^*^^ ^ week before a television set, junior high 
concern teachers of Enghsh ^ a major instructional 

earners of idea and image ’^pact on modern minds of these 

Much good has resulted from ttio i 
scarcely leave swaddling clothes b f m communication Children 

to other times and places Howev ^ transported visually and aurally 

programs the vicarious extension^ ^^cstionable may be the influence of some 
growth m listening and speakinir v ” surely contnbutes to basic 

problems of South Africa and SoutlT^ Through these media too the 

our South effecting an improvement become almost as real as those of 

beginning to be felt Indeed the heieh^ *^emational understanding only just 
durmg recent years to the problems of ^ sensitivity of the American people 
« David Mamung White Mass Call . ‘"'®R™'‘P «’utions may well be a re 
Rosenberg D M While eds Ma^CuU^Tc^ Another Point of View in Bernard 

Tic n of Selected Res!2ehi®^‘^® Free Press 1957) p 16 

Rs to School Age Children unpubhshed^f Critical Wntings on Television and 

Berkeley 1959 p 16 see also Paul W.t^^ a Ww University of Califom a 

Decade of Televiewing Elementanj Engh^ Vol *u m Study and Comments on a 

378 «« iVo 8 (December 1959) 
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the human personality, perhaps presented in tlie guise of a serious western 
adventure story, may echo Lord ]un or The Red Badge of Courage, a radio 
panel’s attempted answer to the eternal questions of being and becoming may 
differ from the suggested answers in Lveryman or “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard ” The popular arts offer students a bridge to literature of every 
kind Conv ersely, the study of literary works may introduce a discussion of tele- 
vision or motion pictures Is a criminal background still tlie problem for rehabih- 
tated men that it was m John Galsworthy’s day? Students reading Justice may 
turn to a contemporary film or drama for an answer to the question Similarly, 
seventh grade readers of And Now Miguel may compare the problems of shep- 
herds in New Mexico with those of other pastoral people depicted in a tele- 
vision play By helping students relate the important expression of popular art 
to literary selections, the teacher can vividly demonstrate the permanence of 
ideas and the interdependence of art forms 

Economic conditions and the orfs To react intelligently to motion pic- 
tures, radio, or television, one must understand certain economic forces which 
shape these purveyors of popular culture The amount of class time devoted to 
such matters should be limited, however Just as the study of facts about lit- 
erature-literary history, biographical data, and the like— must be carefully in- 
troduced only to support the student’s ability to read with appreciation so the 
consideration of facts about the media of mass communication needs to be 
intelligently limited to the significant few which really help him understand 
Too often units on television or the motion picture stress extended studies 
of motion picture history or of tlie mechanics of TV production, rather than 
analysis of communication through the media Student attention can be re 
stricted to a limited number of understandings The economic dependence on 
vast audiences, the continuing experimentation and discoveries in electronics, 
the \videspread concern for regulating and controlling the instruments of com- 
munication— such developments influence even obscure judgments of broad 
casters and xvriters In the classroom, such considerations may best be intro 
duced gradually, in relation to the analysis of special broadcasts or current 
problems rather than as subjects for special study For the most part, too, the 
analysis is particularly appropriate for mature students who liave been edu- 
cated m rigorous methods of logical thinking and language interpretation, as 
discussed m tlie first chapters of this volume 

The popular arts are keenly sensitive to the nuances of social opinion 
Indeed so readily do the industnes respond and appeal to mass interests that 
they are often accused of cretimzing tastes In striving for vast audiences they 
seem to perpetuate the superficialities of our culture Yet it is important that 
students do not think of producers of the popular arts as linked in a giant con- 
spiracy to undermine the mores of Americans Rather they' should understand 
lliat broadcasters and film makers, economically dependent on \ast audiences, 
attempt to create a product which mirrors prevailing attitudes and inter- 
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as commentary on contemporary culture, as products of important industnes 
and as responsible instruments of expression in our society 

Contemporary ideas ond alliludes In popular art are expressed the 

rTf?ir oLm uorld 

to rpflee^ d 1 contemporarv opinion, these arts are quid, 

the mnf culture Whether indeed radio, telex ision, and 

in refleetini'^^^^^ '"**^*^ tixore instrumental in shaping and molding opinion than 
Stadfed caref if"®.' ' “ “ P^^lem xxhich may xxeU be 

facts n1 " 1 " . 1 -“- students 

coTmumLe so me P" global conflict, the media attempt to 

against other lovaihe ”™'’ ^'P^icnccs in mIucIi love of country is weighed 
within the democratic s"" “i'll disturbed by intergroiip relations 

lems Not all these timeT"^’ "Tilers address tliemselves to such prob 

weighing values the wr f “ ‘’Kunselves must bo seriously considered In 

of the artist, our’students can fern T P"^°™ "i® fundions 

social criticism and to see m the rec” "'®s® offerings as valid 

temporary American life un:>ng themes some m.ajor concerns of con 

wrilL t4 Tt Totlon n 1 chapter is 

eral recent television proarams't fiction best seller, and sex 

individuals in clirabing'^thf social ’laddw" ' "“'''^ssness required of 

culture as^’rauch artheyTe'flMt u ' m**" ®°nfo™ity m contemporary 

in our national culture are fost *s;i ^’'^^Jarities of concerns and behavior 
media Many provincialisms— ^d * actually created, by the new mass 
ist.es of the American scene have ■“ «‘OiSht —once character 

life generally depicted m these^ S>ven way before the standardized portrait of 
relations is a problem m New concern over mtergroup 

vision helps to create similar con ^ ^^olly^vood, it is not long before tele 
dents need to look on these *" Shreveport and Kalamazoo Our stu 

causes of much current opinion probable results and potential 

Multi media expression Stud 

contemporary problems m various m ^ ^®arn to contrast depictions of 
that persons alert to the presentation 7 d Research suggests 

their presentation in another^ A n^hl * ^ media are responsive to 

responsibilities of the ruling to the ruled^ television concerning the 

considered m Jtihus Caesar a '^’ects attention to an issue long since 

^CarlHovl ,1 r- ,1 ’ Analysis of the eflfect of fear on 

Carl Hoveland m Gardner Lindzey ed . 

Mass , Addison Wesley 1954) pp 1801 1802 aj*' °/ ( Cambridge 
younger chiWren if anything read more nw thtnb f * Addings that 
Tenth -i ear Studif ‘“'‘n before television appeared Witty A 
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porary stage is not the result of accident Writing for a minority audience and 
seldom subject to the extreme pressures of popular taste, except in creating 
major musicals which demand return of an investment of several hundred thou 
sand dollars, the dramatist is comparatively free to examine explosive issues 
Interesting changes have occurred in radio and motion pictures as television 
established itself as the major media catering to popular taste Influenced by 
an economic need for audiences even larger than those which sustain radio 
and motion pictures, TV tends to be less venturesome and ‘ offensive * than the 
other media At the same time, however, the onset of television frees motion 
pictures and radio in some degree from the restnctions of mass opinion and 
permits greater experimentation Recent effects of this development have re 
suited m the introduction into motion pictures of more ‘adult” themes and the 
relaxation of censorship controls, m radio, in the increase m good music and 
pubhc affairs programs The pronounced tendency of some local radio stations 
to cater increasingly to the tastes of teen agers in popular music is another less 
fortunate manifestation of greater attention to the interest of minority groups 
As Riesman notes, ‘ The coming of TV has given new possibilities back to radio 
in the bedroom, for the TV audience is now the mass audience, and the medium 
can appeal to the wish for privacy, and to specialized tastes and minority 
audiences ® 

Social responsibilities of the media Understanding the influence of 
economic factors is not enough, students also need to consider the function 
of the media in our society What are the responsibilities of TV broadcasters 
for informing the public on contemporary affairs? Should film makers be per 
mitted unlimited freedom of expression and choice of subject matter— even in 
films distributed in foreign countries^ What methods of censorship, if any 
should be adopted? Is freedom of broadcasting guaranteed by the First Amend 
ment, much as freedom of the press— even though the stations are hcensed by 
the Federal Communications Commission and agree to operate in the pubhc 
interest? Or as Gilbert Seldes indicates, must we forge new definitions of free 
dom and restriction because of the potential power of these medial ^ Such con 
troversial questions need careful consideration They are not easy to answer in 
the classroom, because society itself has still to resolve them In studying such 
problems, students may form intelbgent opinions by weighing many points of 
view 

If students learn to recognize the impact of public opinion and commercial 
pressures on the media, and if they further begin to consider the legal and 
ethical responsibilities of producers and broadcasters they are on their way to 
learning as much about the conditions under which the popular arts are pro 
duced as they will need to know 

® David Riesman T)ie Oral TraJUion the Written Word and the Screen Image Antioch 
College Founders Day Lecture No 1 (Yellow Springs Ohio Antioch Press 1936) p Ifl 

^ Gilbert Seldes The Public Arts Y Simon & Schuster 1956) The ten brief chapters 
which end this %’oluine present an analysis of the problems and opportunities of the media. 
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ests For this reason, broadcasts shirt controversial issues not supported m 
the culture witness for example during the pre World War II era, the dearth 
ot pro^ams and pictures explonng intergroup relations as compared with the 
flood of such analyses dunng the socially sensitive Forties and Fifties Twenty 
years ago opinion on such matters was indecisive and few producers would nsl 
ahenatmg the pubhc For economic reasons many industnes that create or 
wheth” offending any recognizable segment of our society 

tiund Tn'Iu '' ‘^°S Evidence of this is 

^tulonsor T'’ 1 broadcasters or film mahers to avoid scrupulously any 
Only attitude which could offend a particular racial or national group 

tubonoftheJ P'a^ate a vast audience is a subsh 

for the llu^ ^ bland for the meaty, the tnvial 

reliance on the Stp "h*” ™ ‘bese media is compromised but much 

Indeed those few situation and the stock figure can be so explained 

atWudes ofL rnd niakers who brave prevaili^ pubhc 

Ignored The latter nf ’objected to harsh cnticism or to be virtually 

^ow rabngs on televisin'”'*”^ d”**" strangulabon through 

Specific SLnoestr “ m ““bP" 

With classes ^ reported m magazines and may be examined 

Some'^reT^trut'ctr^^^ 

parent from time to time e e censorship by industrial sponsors is ap 
press references to eas oli’amtsa j attempt of a gas company to sup 

war crime trials More pervas ik ^ ^ ^ramatizabon of the Nuremberg 
pomt of view toward Amenoc ^^rtainly unplanned, is the consistent 

and the closeness of this ima^^ spieled through so many of these media 
scrubbed children modern ho^^ ® t at held by the business world Cleanly 
able mothers two car families— th Homes and Gardens fashion 

often created Observers have t h n *^6 American family too 

labor as well as the failure of ft ^ ^ inadequate coverage of American 

business community itself * How ^ to sustain serious criticism of the 

bom less from deliberate motivl^'t? selecbvity may be it seems 

popular arts are products of the h compatible points of view The 

often the writers too— are wilImE world The producers and directors— 
many commercial values As distin^ ‘cipants at the market place and share 
cultures one of the distinguishing featu”*” popular folk art of many past 
it emerges from great commercial enlerpnses popular art is that 

The effect of the audience Students ra k i j 
outspoken commentary on the valnp^ «r ^ that the vivid 

8 Q vA f, I n 1 often found on the contem 

See Educahonal Policies Commission A/n., 

ton DC National Educational Assoaation and a and Education (Washing 

balers 1958) pp 26 27 American Associabon of School Admmis 
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mood, unity, or climax in these popular media of entertainment Thus teachers 
almost automatically develop student awareness of the similarities and con- 
trasts between literary works and the offerings of the popular arts In addition, 
some special study of the better plays written for these media may be intro- 
duced Selected viewing of television dramas and the reading of a good motion 
picture script, together with frequent listening to recorded plays, are resources 
for the direct study of drama as presented m several media 

Teaching differences in forms If students understand some factors in- 
fluencing various art forms, their ability to evaluate different kinds of presenta- 


fhrou^h four media of communicofton 
Radio 

Most fluid of all media Virtually 
complete freedom of movement m 
space and time 

Unlimited number of scenes Nar- 
rator IS often used as coheswe force 
Setting suggested by dialogue or music 


Complete reliance on auditory clues 
—dialogue, narration, music 


Relnncc on music in fade-ins and 
fide-outs between scones Because of 
time restrictions, scenes advanced by 
suggestion rather than carefully plotted 
detail 


Number of characters usual!) limited 
because of audience inability to differ- 
entiate \otix5 Short pla)'s Innil cliar- 
actcnzalion, characters more compre- 
hensible types 


Television 

Usually restneted m time and set- 
ting as IS drama, although filmed pro 
grams gam some of the freedom of 
mobon picture 

Limited to few scenes unless filmed 
Fragmentary, suggestive Viewer must 
‘fill in’ partial clues Author must al- 
low for costume changes, restnehons 
m settmgs, unless program is taped in 
advance 

Combines attention to movement as 
on screen, with attenhon to dialogue 
of stage Selecbve camera controls di- 
rect viewer to significant objects or per- 
sons 

Combines division into episodes or 
acts of stage play (allowing for com 
mcrcial and station breaks) with man) 
visual shifts of tlic motion picture 
Frequency of breaks establishes unique 
fonn 

Fairly Jmuled subjects Concentrates 
on problems of few characters, often 
emphasizing character rcicbbon m 
familiar situations and sliort episodes, 
not in long continued action In this 
limitation can be much strcngtfi 
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The varied forms of popular art 

Just as an inteDigent analysis of poetic form contributes to an understand 
mg of what the poet attempts to say, so the study of form in radio, television 
and motion pictures can deepen appreciation of popular art The analysis need 
not be long and detailed, some understandings developed during the study of 
literature, particularly dramatic literature, apply equally to these newly created 
methods of expression In the dramas presented on the screen or broadcast over 
air waves, characters are created, conflicts developed, scenes and settings 
crea e o convey particular moods Form in literature is often compared to 

Some differences tn drama presented 

drama Motion picture 

selected scenes Virtually complete freedom of 

Physical'^ movement m space and time 


Revelation 

of 

meaning 


Hestricted to selected scenes 
Much action occurs off stage 
Physical hmilation in number 
of settings 

Sharply limited, even with 
contemporary expenmentahon 
involving composite settings 
which rely on lighting to smooth 
transitions 

Speech and action of cliarac 
ters conveys meaning within 
the over aU setting Dwlogue is 
chief mstrument for hightighl- 
mg meaning * * 


Cotilmmiy Division ,„to 


scenes and acts 


From 150 to 500 separate 
settings m average filnii with 
perhaps hvice as many separate 
camera shots Few scenes of 
Jong duration 

Greater reliance on movement 
than on auditory clues, although 
musical effects are used to ad- 
vantage The camera often fo- 
cuses on key impressions Most 
literal of media 

Elaborate methods for photo- 
graphic transitions bebveen 
scenes— pans, dissolves, abrupt 

changes, montages— depending 

on effect desired 


Much vamuon Tendency to 
cffL™ lu" “ ""■fled 

eff«t rather than a senes of vis 
ual or auditory impressKins 
Compression >vithm sharply de 
fined time and place 


Much rebance on visual 
scope, crowds, massive sets, 
many characters, pageantry, 
trick effects Fluidity of bme 
and space plus potential length 
of feature films make possible 
treatment of complex subject 
matter 
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In introducing the analysis of methods of dramatic presentation, teachers 
may begin with characteristics of the stage play which have been studied dur- 
ing the reading of one-act and longer plays. The accompanying chart sum- 
marizes in somewhat simplified fashion a few of the differences which may be 
considered. 


THE TEACHING PROBLEM 

Once teachers recognize the importance of studying the pop- 
ular arts, they face three difficult tasks: determining how to 
introduce the new media in the classroom, locating informa- 
tion about the media, and organizing instruction to improve 
student tastes. Each ■will be discussed briefly. 

Planning a program of study 

The same principles of clarity and purpose apply to communication in the 
popular arts as to communication elsewhere. Our teaching programs must rec- 
ognize the students’ need to see the integral relationship between many ways 
of expressing ideas. 

Recognition of the importance of a unified approach means that teachers 
plan no separate programs for instruction in the popular arts; rather it means 
that experiences in studying and assessing particular achievements will be in- 
troduced throughout the six-year program. Four principles can serve as a guide; 

Use the products of popular art in the same way other esthetic expression 
is used— to motivate, to study, to enridi. 

Recognize that a single community of ideas involves all forms of expression; 
use many avenues of extending breadth and depth of the classroom study of ideas. 

Study examples in popular culture of language and thought in operation; 
use illustrations to illuminate the study of language operation, logical thinking, 
and emotional thinking. 

Study fads about popular arts only to deepen understanding of communi- 
cation; place emphasis on the ideas, not on the conditions or tlie form. 

Any program based on these principles provides for continuous serious study 
related to otlier phases of communication. Teachers need not refrain from 
introducing occasional units on *nic Periodical,” ‘The Mass Media,” or “Ap- 
preciating Motion Pictures,” since such concentrated study sometimes helps a 
student draw togcUicr and consciously organize many concepts about a par- 
ticular medium. However, teachers who rexognize the integral rclationsliip of 
all communication will understand that the basic learnings must be embedded 
in the mainstream of tlie English program, not in isolated units. 


Organizing 

Instruction 
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hon will be heightened For example, the problem of selectivity is common to 
aU media The poet selects sounds and miages, the novelist, particular incidents 
and a point of view, the dramatist, key scenes and moments of revelation The 
organization of the selected images and impressions contributes both to the 
ongoing rhythm of a work and to its over-all unity Such problems affect the 
een an e evision writer in surprising ways Selection and arrangement of 

enes are as important as they are on the stage Moreover, the way in which 
from d ""r visually must be considered Should the camera shoot 

revealing or c ose up? Should the lens focus on a significant object, 

cZL It an'Td *0 dusty, dirt filled 

carem concenit T ^y the background as the 

Xe rtotal sc re™ n characters? In the motion 

limits the presentationro'l ^ tc'evision the size of the picture 

entirely different Similar r/ ^ suggestion In this, the media are 

the suggestive value of °'ces occur in radio and recorded drama, where 
possible contribution of a « d"™ 

of presentations Obnously ^*0?^'^""” 

the motion picture scree/mnV on the auditory image, the vastness of 

reproduced on the stace or n iT visual spectacles which cannot be 

« 0 ll adapted for rntf^Te d P-^^ntation seems particularly 
audience and actor since i demand a close affinity between 

exhausted patience of the snonJm^j the picture tube and the easily 

to rely on the excesses of soepia^^ ” ^ check any tendency of the playwnght 
Other differences are Imc "k 

of radio and television forces casual observer The rigid tuning 

fi-xed periods of time— the fiftv m * i” expression to the demands of 
the soenty-five minute hour am!"'* k « ‘wenty-two minute half-hour, 

timing are padding and cutting ttf ^ Inevitable results of this rigidity m 
extraneous material, the other m w resulting in the introduction of 

emerged ^^‘'idio xvriters concentnM ^ ^ contmuity Other practices have also 
seldom permit much attention to *^®^ative elements since short dramas 
time, and concerned wth the kind^ ®*^cter development Less restricted in 
tivel) on small home screens the cr which emerge most effec 

plajs of character, or at least in television drama show interest in 

of life” stones revealing a single dim^ >^cahstic episodes similar to the “slice 
de\ eloped such easily identifiable ®^^^^cter Indeed TV drama has 

complained not long ago that all such that one newspaper critic 

situations coming to no conclusions shout little people in small 

frustration ” * Certainly the demands of hope in action or nobility m 

content and form. medium shape and mold both 

• Quoted b> Scldes, The Public Arts, p 183 
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to develop as part of his over all outlook on life rather than as a fragmentized 
senes of attitudes to^vard separate fields of endeavor 

The close parallel between the methods of literature and those adopted m 
the popular arts— the fact, indeed, that these modern instruments of commutii 
cation often fulfill m society a function almost identical with the historical role 
of literature itself— suggests that to a considerable degree we may build dis 
cnminating habits of viewing and listening as we teach students to value and 
appreciate literature The boy who responds to Teasdale and Frost who chooses 
books about a score of subjects and who begins to reject the contrivances of 
Zane Grey and Erie Stanley Gardner, almost certainly will become increasingly 
selective in his preferences for motion pictures and television programs if he 
learns to apply appropriate standards Recognition of this close relationship 
between reading and viewing hstening interests should encourage teachers to 
teach for transfer if transfer is to occur 

In attempting to refine the tastes of our pupils in the popular arts, teachers 
can be modest in their goals To all Amencans these media offer popular, 
convenient and inexpensive entertainment TTie scliool cannot possibly confine 
students experiences to those few truly significant productions which are re- 
leased each year Let teachers recognize that much that students choose them 
selves will be ephemeral, superficial and unworthy of analysis The real goal 
IS not to eliminate such trivialities, but to extend the range of interests so that 
individuals will find pleasure and see quahtative distinctions in many kinds of 
expression As novelist W Somerset Maugham writes 
I am not so stupid as to mean that all people have such a naturally good taste 
that they will always prefer what is best to what is of no great value After all 
we none of us do that and few of us are so delicately constituted that we can put 
up with nothing but the first rate I know for my part I can get a great deal of 
pleasure out of an opera of Puccmis but it is a different sort of pleasure from 
that which I can get out of an opera of Mozarts There are times uhen I uould 
rather read the stones of Conan Doyle than Tolstois War and Peace 

Certainly both Puccini and Doyle are hopelessly high minimums for many 
secondary school students, but Maugham s basic pnnciple applies Individuals 
find pleasure m both Agatha Christie and in Katherine Mansfield, m farcical 
comedy and social documentary, but Uie pleasures are of different kinds, tliey 
read diverse authors and view diverse programs for diverse reasons Students 
need cntena for judging varied books and broadcasts— some to judge a situa 
tion comedv designed merely to mesmerize audience sensibilities, others to 
consider serious dramatic presentations presenting a commentary on our culture 

Applying standards Standards developed tlirough tlie stud> of Iitcra 
turc ma> be applied to other media of expression but the fit is not cntirclj 
perfect A group, agreed on the characlcnstics of a “good” novel, ma) use their 
standards to judge a representative film or drama and the attempt will usuallv 
> leld some cntcria vv Inch apply to almost anj art form, such as Tlie w ork pro 

“ \V Sommet cluni tn tlie Introduction to Great Modem Ucadlna (Carden Cit>, 
NT Df»ul»lrtla> 10-13), p silt 
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Obtaining advance information 

In usin^g the popular arts, teachers face a troublesome problem m identify 
mg useful films and broadcasts The motion picture, by nature of its system of 
IS n u ion, creates few real problems since the teacher can either preview a 
m on IS o\vn or epend on the informed reviews of persons whom he can 
tmst hxcepl for summer reruns, television and radio programs are infrequently 
t.nn, If programs, such as full-scale produc 
available to schools through kinescope 
uosrlS J'J “ degree, then, the teacher wdl ha, e to rely on 

ance of stiide ’■‘constructing sitnations and statements for the guid 

Ihe lael™ *l>n events To minimize such difficulty 

local radio and Pmgrams of educational interest distnbuted by 

tins ofienng b'lckground'infom T publish mimeographed bulle 

schedules of this typo educational television stations release 

'forks Roqnests'to^bTplaLd on mi Published by tlie leading net 

the headquarters of each net'vork” ““S' *° 

in professional loumals^ uf Produchons of unusual interest are reported 

Cfrar(ng//o,ue,rl„<(mv,j_j “ ‘Re English /oiiriwl, the 

of these hive a regular enlnm the teacher’s edition of Scholastic Most 

of English and the Ncitslettlr n^Ki ^tedta. National Council of Teachers 

calional Research Ohio State Bureau of Edu 

teachers regular information on These journals are designed to bring 

Information obtained from naL*!IT 

quality of the mass media ®'’8onizabons designed to improve the 

’’'Merest and, n,prov,„gta.te 

Underlying Appreciation of II 

taste Although the evaluation of expression are basic standards of 

dcrslanding of the medium as \vch"^ requires considerable un- 
measure the expression, an indivirl..^T of criteria against which to 

•Amcncan BroodcUns Cempanz 7 W T, 

Broadcasting ^mpanj, 140 Wellington Si 0»y York 23, NY, Canadian 

ing S>-stcm. 4So \Iidison Avc New Tork 22 'nV’ Camda, Columbia Broadcast- 



“ft'^ucasting Comnanv ^ '-ompany, 1440 Uroadway, i'*-” 

‘'Among Uiosc proscnlly aclnc arc New lork, 20 NY 

lion, Vadlson, "no. Film Council of AraSS^™‘A°“'“’'' R<i»“ R'i" “"d Tdo'l; 

Aisochlion for Belter Bad.o and Tclcihion ^ ,, ■" ■ Evanston, III , The Nallonal 

Njtiond rdneilmnnl Ttl.mvion and Radio L”' Anscles 5 , Calif . 

N Y , National Avvoeaalion of educational Broadeasn’r Circle New York 19. 

‘-1 k-recory Hall Urliana, 111 
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the scarred hand remain, but they have been divested of meaning; motivation 
of character is overlooked. What remains may be a compelling re-enactment of 
many events of the Revolutionary Period, but certainly no unified work of art. 
Opportunities for comparisons are rich with possibilities for teadiing. Fortu- 
nately not all adaptations are as bland and unpalatable as is that of Johnny 
Tremain. Indeed some, like the play Teahottse of the August Moon, the 
motion picture “The Bridge on the River Kwai," or the light opera The King 
and I, may possess greater clarity, unity, and impact than do the original stories. 

Reviewing films and broadcasts Just as teachers provide for reviews of 
books, so they can assign reviews of motion pictures, television, and radio pro- 
grams. Some teachers require one review of a film, motion picture, or stage 
performance during each six- or eight-week grading period; others permit 
students to substitute two such reviews for one conventional book report. 
Some class time may be reserved regularly each month for the presentation of 
oral reviews, and on the slated day students may be divided into small groups 
for informal sharing of reports. Groups may be organized for each of the pop- 
ular arts or formed so that TV, motion pictures, and radio are discussed in 
each section. Whatever the method, such assignments can encourage thought- 
ful viewing and provide opportunity for careful assessment. 

Before preparing reviews, students may need special instruction. If stand- 
ards for reviews of books have been discussed in the literature program, the 
student may be led to discover that the essential principles of good reviewing 
are similar for books and broadcasts. The particular value of reviews which 
communicate information to readers or viewers who have not shared the pri- 
mary experience can be illustrated in the writing of professional critics. Dif- 
ferent reactions to a single Rim may be contrasted, and die sdtndards of each 
reviewer assessed. Such assignments not only introduce students to new read- 
ing experiences and to many unfamiliar magazines, but stress the integrity and 
reliability of critics in such periodicals as the Saturday Review, the New Yorker, 
and many leading newspapers, as contrasted with tlie indiscriminate reporting 
of \vriters for some fan magazines. 

Sound instruction in tlie popular arts focuses on developing of under- 
standing the new media and on improving student taste and discrimination. 
These goals are not achieved through a separately organized program but 
tlirough the application to the popular arts of understandings and insights 
developed elsewhere. 

Too often the consideration of popular art in the classroom, 
divorced from the study of language and literature, becomes 
little more tlian superficial, unrewarding comment. Tliis 
eventuality will not occur if teacliers insist that each cr- 
perience be carefully planned in relation to the continuing 
intellectual interests and needs of the learners. Here as always purposes need 
to l>o Identified with clarity and learning activity related to prerious instnictlon 


Suggested 

learning 

Experiences 
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sents real insight into human action, rather than a synthetic point of view, 
the incidents are well selected, truthful, and unbiased, the plot develops logi 
cally, with reasonable attenbon to motivabon, characterization, and the de 
mands of probability, meaning is supported and re emphasized by atmosphere, 
setting, and symbol But to such hsts must be added certain standards of per* 
tormance The acting is convincing, the settmg aids in estabhshmg tone, place, 

inood, the photography supports, rather than distracts from, the theme of the 
story 

consider the pecuhar demands of each form of ex 
in t ^ comparative approach is helpful because it can be developed 

USIM tCn appreciation However, teachers 

facto more O avoid suggesting that the reading of books is tpso 

than the vie" ™“c highly valued-or even necessarily “more active”- 

iLg thTr*" T If ‘he choice IS between 

vahd areument ‘1 ™™en s magazines or viewing a distinguished film 
mportant ““=^0 °f motion picture What is 

many kinds of presentation ‘o evaluate as well as appreciate 

the popular Mts islrstudv^f'^^t encouraging students to assess 

uahouLbemg mduS tex"wt on eval 

developed « For the mnee no a fevif separate textboohs have been 

particular presentations pVm’ develop criteria by evaluating 

discussed in class Referenm in n. ir®de on, appropriate films may be 

papers may be helpful Occastandlv^'t'^”^!!”®'^ *’1' 
reading and reporting on-or hstemn!°i’ students gam msight by 

articles interpreting the media “ rl ® 'eocher read-short, arresting 

depend m part on clear understaml c .""‘f’”'® standards of appreciation 
'ng of the form of expression 

Comparing media Onp 

ards of hterary ludement ic in helping students apply stand- 

story r„ ditferent mtdia For msra^rr.^r compare the treatment of a 
to be a gnppmg, humane porlr^arof'fr*^ Tremaiti 

assuming adult responsibihties -Ae * a young boy faces in 

a rich, reinforcing background but th ^ ^ American colonists forms 

nences of an individual Students wh ^ essentially illuminates the expe 

picture adaptabon find little but '' ° Forbes’s book with the motion 

Gone in the film is the inner strucEfe^f ^®semblances between the two 
bvity to others, the rich personal SatiLJk development of his sensi- 

„ T.r 11 T Symbols of Johnny’s conflict like 

*» \Ulliam Lewn and Alexander Frazier ^ ■> 

NJ , Educational and Recreational Guides.’l9Wl Photoplay Appreciation (Newark, 

^fdes for forthcoming films, broadcasts, recording. '‘'’^liable as a student text Study 
3/fdto gs, etc , are found in Studies in the ifass 

i>Such as the s>Tnposfum, “The Film Sunm, t l 
S jturdtfty Rectetu, Vol 59, No 51 ( December 20. 1 ^ 9 ) Its Problems,” in the 
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2 Important contemporary broadcasts and films which achieve a considerable 
degree of artistic integrity deserve analysis on their own merits Outstandmg offer- 
ings of each season, or classic productions like The Defiant Ones or The Little Ktd 
nappers, which are often reshoum on telewsion or m theaters, mav be analyzed with 
students for the theme, the development, and resolution of the conflict The content 
of each offenng may be considered in determining the grade level of the classes in 
ivhich it should be discussed Hoive\er, many films and broadcasts provide excellent 
viewnng for seventh and eighth grade students, even though a few are best reser\ ed 
for senior high school students 

3 Study uath students a recording of Kurt Weill’s one-act folk opera, Down tn 
the Valley Show how the artist has expanded the simple situabon implied m the 
folk tune into a strong, unified conflict Encourage students to emulate ^VeiU by 
selecting a similar situation m another folk song and expanding it to short story 
length 

■ Prepare students for worthwhile experiences m viewing and reacting 

When an important dramatic event is scheduled— whether on the stage, on tele- 
vision, or in the motion picture theater—prepare students for vieumg either by a 
bnef teacher “preview” of the work or, on occasion, by a thorough study Brief 
lessons are particularly important m preparmg for viewmg ^^orks posmg problems 
in comprehension Immature, unprepared adolescents ivill seldom attempt to denv© 
much meaning from Shakespearean produchons, or from performances of plays like 
High Tor, The Corn is Green, Cyrano de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, or The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals 

To understand social and economic conditions affecting popular art 

■ Study how the mass audience affects communication 

1 Examine selected films or broadcasts adapted from another media Consider 
the apparent reasons for changes m racial or rebgious identification of a character 
in a film adaptation of a no\el or a stage pla>, or the basic “refinements" in naira- 
tne ahich are designed to bnng about “acceptable" denouments Bead selections 
from contemporary articles which discuss these compromises Perhaps some student 
unuld be interested in reporhng on Lillian Ross’ Picture,^^ which descnbes the mu- 
tilation of the filmed \ersion of The Red Badge of Courage when producers at- 
tempted to "redo” Crane’s story m terms of tlieir image of popular taste Follow 
this report wlh an examination of a superior adaptabon such as “The Diary of Anne 
Frank,” to illustrate how differences in each media necessitate changes m form, some 
of which can add to a drama’s effectiveness 

2 Examine the broadcasting industry’s attempts to appeal to different interests 
at different Umes of the day Compare the programs presented on TV and radio 
during the following hours before 3 p m , 3 p m to 7 p m, 7 p^i to 10 pm, and 
after 10 pm Even more startling differences ma> be seen by comparing broadcasts 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons This activaty has been used with both junior 
and senior high school groups 

3 Develop understanding of the ways in which audience images in the differ- 
ent media of entertainment affect offenngs Ask junior high students to list thoir 
“fivontc" telcvasion channel, tlicn explore the reasons for their choices Wiat dif- 

** Lillian Ross, Pirturc {S\ , Rineluil, 1952) 
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m skills of thinking If this happens, the activities suggested on the following 
pages can be modified by teachers to add depth and breadth to the study of 
English 

To study contemporary attitudes in popular art 

■ Relate ideas in popular art to ideas tn literature 

1 Initiate a discussion of the ethical choices faced by the young business execu- 
tive in a television drama and on the clash of values in our contemporary business 
world as reflected in the wnbng of Sinclair Lewis, John Marquand, Cameron Haw- 
ley, and others 

2 Use television productions like Peter Pan" to interest junior high school stu- 

youthful desire to eradc responsibility, eg. 
stee^ '’y Stuart, "Goodbye, My Lady” by James 

shidert? forthcoming broadcasts so that 
teachers wib eir viewing with good reading experiences Junior high school 

reltZ rktcH r T, EngZish during 19S7 Annotated 

■Scre"S" bv Do S'T'™ 'T ™ '‘forto'^y Clara Kucher, 

EtrUrLLSrrt? E*"' Sheehan, and 

classroom'Devdop'a pLsS'^hh f’® “'of“' “ '*'® 

minute “bits," e g a readme of "cordings, consisUng of five to ten 

ing by Charles Lauchtnn f A ^ Robert Frost, a tall on interpretive read 

John Mason Brown and BergerSs" 'o"8“''SO change between 

■ Extend Ideas m literature by re/err, „g ,» other med,a 

mg' or books like Mp"Anfoma°sh Fnday Mom 

may affect an entire culture ac’ ^ which prejudice agiinst individuals 

child,” a depiction of the Jewish h historical film, "The House of Roths- 

2 Use the transenpboi Napoleonic em __ 
imaginary conversation between Ath» ^ ^ ^ Values, an 

the umversal problems resulbnkr Spartan youths, in a unit exploring 

-or follow-up-may involve readmer cultures Preparation for listening 

The King and I and Teahouse ofTi books as A Bell for Adano, 

of the programs m the "Ways of M *v ^^oon (The transcription is one 

the National Association of Educational "b* d thirteen discs produced by 

■ Prnei* mtensiue rtudy of o,or,hM pIZH! 

1 In advance courses which include some a 

duce analyses of provocative current wo k C u ®o*^temporary literature, intro 
peatedly illuminated in contemporary art'.nj’"'™ followtng seem re 

effects of any breakdorvn in communicabon .uTk"' groups the 

dividual loneliness within large, comulei . “““em world, the irony of in- 

values in the holocaust of atomic war, the uow'^*"^ '“™™' °f 

ot ideals in shapmg human action 
Patrick Hazard s column in Elementaru Entth^u t 

following topics ‘Ballet," Vo! 34 No 3 fMamh the following lists on the 

1957), “Music,” Vol 34, No 5 (May 1957) Science," Vol 34. No 4 (April 
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2 Important contemporary broadcasts and films which achieve a considerable 
degree of artistic integrity deserve analysis on their own merits Outstanding offer- 
ings of each season, or classic productions like The Defiant Ones or The Ltttle Kid- 
nappers, which are often reshown on television or in theaters, may be analyzed Widi 
students for the theme, the development, and resolution of the conflict The content 
of each offering may be considered in determining the grade level of the classes m 
which it should be discussed However, many films and broadcasts provide excellent 
viewing for seventh and eighth grade students, even diough a few are best reserved 
for senior high school students 

3 Study with students a recording of Kurt Weill’s one-act folk opera, Down m 
the Valley Show how the artist has expanded the simple situation implied in the 
folk tune into a strong, unified conflict Encourage students to emulate Weill by 
selecting a similar situation in another folk song and expanding it to short story 
lengdi 

■ Trepare students for worthwhile experiences m mewing and reacting 

When an important dramatic event is scheduled— whether on the stage, on tele- 
vision, or in the motion picture theater— prepare students for viewing either by a 
brief teacher ‘preview” of the work or, on occasion, by a thorough study Brief 
lessons are particularly important m preparing for viewing works posing problems 
in comprehension Immature, unprepared adolescents will seldom attempt to derive 
much meaning from Shakespearean productions, or from performances of plays like 
High Tor, The Corn is Green, Cyrano de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, or The Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals 

To understand social and economic conditions affecting popular art 

■ Stndj/ how the mass audience affects communication 

1 Examine selected films or broadcasts adapted from another media Consider 
the apparent reasons for changes in racial or religious identification of a character 
in a film adaptation of a novel or a stage pHy, or the basic “refinements” in nan-a- 
ti\e which are designed to bring about “acceptable” denouments Read selections 
from contemporary articles which discuss these compromises Perhaps some student 
%\ould be interested in reporting on Lillian Ross’ Ptcture,^^ which descnbes the mu- 
tilation of the filmed \ersion of The Red Badge of Courage when producers at- 
tempted to “redo” Crane’s story m terms of tlieir image of popular taste Follow 
this report with an examination of a superior adaptabon such as ‘ The Diary of Anne 
Frank,” to illustrate how differences m each media necessitate changes m form, some 
of which can add to a drama’s effectneness 

2 Examine the broadcasting industry’s attempts to appeal to different interests 
at different times of the day Compare the programs presented on TV and radio 
during the following hours before 3 p m , 3 p m to 7 p m, 7 p xf to 10 p m , and 
after 10 p m En cn more startling differences may be seen b> comparing broadcasts 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons This aeliwtv has been used with both junior 
and Senior high school groups 

3 Dciclop understanding of the ways m which audience images in tlio differ- 
ent media of entertainment affect offenngs Ask junior high students to list their 
“fax onto” telex ision channel, then explore the reasons for Uieir choices Wliat dif- 

** Lillian I\oss, Picture (NT, Rinehart, 1052). 
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fences are observable in the programing of the vanous networks? Are differences 
observable m type and land of programs’ In musicals? Dramatic fare’ Public affairs 
programs and the like? 

Extei^ the study to a consideration of radio, popular magazines, perhaps motion 
pictures Encourage advanced students to study the more subtle dilFerences-the 
social class of the heroes, the conception of family life presented through lUiistra 
'T "f’ e nature of the advertising and what it suggests about the adver- 
Stu^nb^t^nla^*^ ^ presenting an audience image and urging 

Te ^ uould have appeal for 

wLT. Lb ‘Jrr ^ ‘‘t 5 30 PM? For tho homevv* 

weekend evening’’ <^''■>^^0"? F"’ the adolescent on a 

ber of issues’LdL'^'^'^^ encouraged to select a magazine and study a num- 

ceive iZrtam d r? *1'“'"“ Alert students L per 

Uig, Lwms lor Ym between such magazines as Ltfc, Good Houseleep- 

and the Saturday EummlToT Cou/essions, Photoplay, 

equal number of^imrcT^t several highly controversial social problems and an 
m agrZrnt lrr Americans are generally 

P0p”dL "reL ortbLn H “ ‘‘“r 

government by labor nr hu< P”>Wems, eg, racial discrunmabon, control of 
ef war, mals of nareoL 

probable explanahons ' ‘'*^®ss of mob rule Students may speculate over 

and to classify all TV penod during the day or evening 

the nature of their appeal Fn available during the interval according to 

purpose, the possible reasons (orTt students to mdicate the over all 

comparison of the findings aviU ^ audience for whom it is intended A 

media at different times as \ nature of audiences responding to these 

hnuted groups c as e nature of the broadcasts prepared for 

■ study the effects of firutnaal condrUous 

1 3 mUhou duUars for a Cmde T 

up to «00 000 recurrmg costs for“Ih 

10 bilLou dollars spent by“dver. ^ ^ 

Ask students t “‘ivurt.sers u. the popular arts durmg one year ■' 

ASK students to suggest how such fir. s, j 

ideas in these mdustnes Kures help to explain the shortage of creative 

2. Cuculate copies of Variety and Bathed 
class Direct attention to the ways m \ hi ”*®gazines in a jumor or senior high 
are assessed-mobon pictures in tpim® Jx P^^ucts of the popular art industries 
, *'^°^Sross income, television by audience ratings, 

Ihese fagures are reported in Wilbur ScJi 

(N Y , Harper, 1957), p 270 Similar in Maas Commumcatton 

the American economy, are obtainable in ocea’«L!![f“‘"® yearly with the rising inflaUon of 
1956 See Bradford Smith, Why We Behans t weekly news magazines 

P 238 ^ Amencana (Phila, Lippincott, 1957), 
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recordings according to sales Ask a group to draw conclusions concerning flie nature 
of the industry 

3 Ask a group of mature students to prepare a panel discussion on the ways in 
which advertising affects presentation m the media In preparation for the panel, 
require students to read ‘ What We Read, See, and Hear’ by Harry Overstreet, a 
diapter in The Mature Mind 

4 Read to students an appropnate segment from The Mechanical Bnde by 
Herbert Marshall McLuhan,^® a volume presentmg a senes of highly amusing iDus- 
trated analyses of the appeals of selected aspects of contemporary culture— adver- 
tisements, key comics, radio serials, and the like 

■ Analyze evidence of introspection and sclf-cnUctsm 

1 Consider the cynical attitude toward television or other popular arts por- 
trayed m such 6Ims as "A Face m the Crowd ” the study of the nse of a demigod 
Try to determine the point of view of author Budd Schulberg toward the American 
public, toward advertisers, politicians, and members of the broadcasting industry 
To what extent are the persons represented as typical or atypical? 

2 Read aloud mteresting excerpts from articles which satinze aspects of the 
popular arts Ask students to explain die basis of humor For example, use the fol- 
lowing statements from Punch 

“TV does not change the adult fundamentally Seven out of ten people recover 
almost completely when no longer exposed to television ” 

“Four out of ten suffer only slightly from channel sickness, and a relatively 
msignificant proportion of viewers go gaga ” 

“At first TV causes adults to read less, but after a time tlie consumption of 
print is more than made good by increased perusal of Rodio Times and TV Times ' 

3 Read aloud the following satirical stanza by Ph>llis McGinley Discuss the 
poet’s purpose Appomt a volunteer to locate hfiss McGmley’s complete poem, which 
Is part of the senes called * The Jaundiced Viewer ’ Encourage others to \vnte 
stanzas of their oivn Eighth, ninth, and tenth graders have enjoyed this activity 

Reflections Dental ** 

How pure, hou beautiful, how fine 
Do teetli on television shinel 
No flutist flutes, no dancer t\Mrls, 

But comes cqiuppcd with matching pearls 
Gleeful announcers arc oH bom 
With sets like rows of h>bnd com 

® MVigh the responsibilities of the popular arts 

1 Assign indnidual reports or panel discussion on one or more of the followang 
topics (Those starred arc particularly appropriate m the junior high school, p 39C ) 

''IlaiTj A O^'crstrcet, The Mature Mind (Nk , Norton, 1049) 

** Herbert Vtarshall McLulwn The Mechantcal Bride (N k , Vanguard, 1051 ) 

Punch \o! 235, No C170 ( December 21, 1055), p 610 
•* From “Tht Lo%e Leltm of Pliylhs McGfnIe>“ by PbjIIis ^^cC^n^e> CopynRhl 1053 
H rii>I!fs VlcCInle> Orlglnallv appeared in The heio lorfrr Rcprfnlcd b} permlwinn of 
TIm: \ iLlng rre«. Inc- 
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Ma|or issues and problems concerning 
the media of mass communication 

The Influence of Audience Rating Systems (Trendex, Nielson, etc ).* To what 
ext^t are these methods of determining popularity valid and desirable? 

me Impact of Advertising on Broadcasting* The cost of TV commercials 
programing influences, the desirability of pay-as-you go TV, methods of financing 
used m other countnes, eg, Britain. Canada. Switzerland 
tVinriK Federal Communications Commission Its purpose, au 

standirrir^^ licensing power How the FCC maintains engineenng 

nailPi r""; Superintendent of Documents. Washington, D C , for the 

pamphlet. Rules of the Federal Coarmur., cations Commtss.on 

Voluntarv^nH ? i. ^ Media Evidence of their influence on morahtj 

trols, th^Legiorof^D^Lc™'^^^ 

for chddren'^f Media to Provide for Minority Tastes Provisions made 

tor children, for vanous cultural groups 

broadcaste'l-ttsViVDahhcar Propaganda techniques, responsibilibes of 

of political parties ^ campaigning, provision for equal fame for candidates 

The Prodt™^ purpose and meaning 
various mdividuals-wriie 1 ^'“U'Juasts The function and contnbuUon of 
The ten blgge;^ C /ffic At" cameraman 

do these films suggest aLuTnon?V popular? What 

Information of this kind i« i ? 5 Compare with the ten "best-sellers 

vanous industries m nr^r 'i '? loomals, in almanacs devoted to the 

2 Com ai r 

and the comic book pubhshltrv^^^wi?^^ television, motion pictures, radio 

on prohibitions for broadcastor«'^*c ^ "®wspaper code Note the heavy emphasis 
are presented by Wilbur Sch ^™™anes of these codes and a helpful analysis 
IS a worthwhile activity fnr nhi ^ ^^ponsibthly m Mass Commtmicflfion This 
their friends ^ junior high school readers who may report back to 

3 Ask students to react to co tr 

taken from current publications s” comments concerning the mass media 

to pro\ oke a considerable div<.r«! ^ 'notations as die following are almost certain 

viivcrsity ot opmion 

‘If television and radio are to hp 

fame, we have come perilously cln j ^ entertain all of the people all of the 
—Edward R Murrow *3 *scovenng the real opiate of the people ’ 

There will be no cultural procr 

for programs of any kind Sponsors fought for. and that goes 

are going to haye to be sold it all th to ask for cultural programs They 

Board, NBC —Pat Weayer, then Chairman of the 

“At one extreme, one mieht eypn j 
, * er it Wise educational policy to lock 

*2 Schramm, Respansihiliti/ m Mass 

« Edward R Murrow. quoted in 287-295 

*‘Pat Weaver, in Saturday Revteu,. Vol w« s? 1957), p 60 

- . «o 11 (March 17, 1956), p 66 
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children up (at sometime before their majority) in a good library wth good 
food and dnnk, alone with paper and pencils but no other entertainment David 
Riesman 

“Those who make the news cannot m a free society dictate to broadcasters to 
what extent, whether, and how they should cover the news Television and radio 
are not mere conduits which must carry everything which the newsmaker 
demands We insist that we are, and must remain, free to exercise our 
news judgment ’’—Frank Stanton, President of CBS, after being cnticized for iiot 
screening a portion of the nominating convention of a political party ‘’® 

Such statements will elicit considerable discussion from thoughtful students and may 
be used to introduce a careful analysis of each problem 

4 Discuss public controversies which surround discussion of the responsibilities 
of the media For example, Americans are not yet in agreement concerning whether 
the presentation on television of Congressional committee hearings represents an in- 
vasion of the privacy of witnesses or reflects a right of the public to see its govern- 
ment in action A few years ago 200,000 persons viewed a televised jury trial m 
Waco, Texas Many felt the trial gave viewers an opportunity to better understand 
judicial processes Their point of mcw was supported by tlie fact that the audience 
included both high school classes and groups at Baylor University Others argued as 
strongly that the presentation of trials on television hampered legal procedures, dis- 
tracted attention from the “trutli-gatlienng” functions of courts, forced attorneys to 
perform for the viewing audiences, and made witnesses reluctant to testify Soine 
teachers used the Waco case to motivate a diorough study of the nghts and re- 
sponsibilities of broadcasters Student groups identifled the issues, assigned faet- 
flnding tasks, discussed parallels in the broadcasting of committee hearings, cabinet 
meetings, and nominating conventions Through carefully directed analysis, these 
adolescents greatly expanded their basic knowledge and points of view as to the 
responsibilities of the mass media m contemporary society 
To understand the forms of popular art 
■ Compare freafmenf in diverse media 

1. Ask students to analyze the treatment of a work in several media A study of 
supenor adaptations— Edw ard Chodorov’s screenplay for yellow Jack, Bramefd 
Duffield’s television drama based on “Tlie Lottery”, Howard Estabrook's scenario 
for The Jhnnan Comedy— directs attention of students Jess to the mutilation of n 
work of art than to the differences which anse when a selection is presented weJI 
m two media Similar comparisons have been made between Anna and the King nf 
Siam and The King and 1, Cry, the Beloved Coantnj and Lost m the Stars, Mama’s 
Bank Account and I Remember Mama 

2 Present motion pictures which demonstrate the differences m media TJie cjc- 
pcnmcntal film ‘Tour Wa>s to Drama,” although oNerlv long, demonstrates the 
changes occurring when a play is presented in several medn ‘Tlic Pliolographcr,** 
an exquisite depiction of the photography of Edward Weston, demonstntts tlic 
problem of selcetivily In any visiul medium Mam sliort films are available to use 
m identifying characteristics of the vanows media 

-* lUcsman, The Oral TraJJtuyn, thr Written Word, oiut the Screm JmaRr. p 2G 

5* Frank Slanlon, in Saturday /lei / cm, VoI 29, So 30 (Srpumlxr &, 1930), p 30 
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■ Provide some direct study of form 

1 Use reviews of current programs and films printed in current newspapers and 
periodicals to introduce the study of form For example, in cnbcizing the lack of 
unity m a broadcast on contemporary events, Robert Lewis Shayon wote 

The chief error of the current trend in TV feature reporting is its failure to narrow 
own really to a feature interpretative piece ' Consider feature-wntmg in news 
papers, for example, Walter Lippmann, Arthur Krock, Joseph C Harsch, the Alsops 
do not attempt to cover the waterfront' on a news story. They set forth an 
angle and they develop it progresswely, in depth, to a conclusion 

Inttoduce by such means an analysis of news interpretation on television, radio and 
otner rnedn The class may also study outstanding documentary films, such as “Yours 
Wall nn f experiences by reading selected articles by 

ThrmitrVi ^ others available m high school anthologies 

are develop a better understanding of how incidents 

are selected and organized to create a total effect 

histoncal dev^nn” screenmgs of old motion pictures as source matenal for sludjing 

Hepbura Rudolph “ 1“'“" Barrymore, Greta Garbo, Kathanne 

ej Zt asZt J ^ r ” '“ch d.slmgu.shed Amencan and for 

mnavpen Expectatmm, and The Litlle 

wndent 

■ buTvey prevailing interests 

answer such questions as prevailing attitudes and tastes Ask students to 

ma[ Tre Programs? 

Approximately how mLThZj'aly ^ ""f V 

days? On weekends? ^ watching TV? On week 

On the following hst nlao^ » 'i l~7' 

which you prefer Plar.o ^ ®rid radio programs 

_news uunus before those types which you dislike 

^western ^vanety comedy __-mys- 


tery 


—Sports 


—drama 


TT. t , , ^dance music 

there are decided implications, of corns 

who prefer only western films Lid th differences between ninth graders 

tamly only rough distmctions can be sophisticated drama, and cer- 

offers a superficial, but sometimes hel M ^ ^°righ this method The approach 
entire group, with Lttle accompanying ’ ^rtrait of the level of mterests of an 
preferences or the personal evaluation h ,1^^° reasons for the expressed 
preferences can occasionally be used as a * However, tabulations of the 

of the mass media springboard to a more considered study 

2 Use a ‘listenmg log ” For a single weeV , 

charts the amount of fame they spend m vie.v,n^ ®^dents to record on individual 

g or hstenmg to different kinds of 

- Men Le™ Shayon. m V„1 39. No 22 (May 26. 1956), p 26 
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programs, as m the accompanying chart This approach has been used at both 
junior and senior high school levels 

Suggesfed log for recording time spent viewing and listening 
Hours 

123456789 10 

Program types 
Senals 
Westerns 
Mystery 
Music 
Comedy 

Striking contrasts in the number of hours spent in viewmg programs of different 
types may startle some adolescents mlo reassessing their own uses of leisure time 

■ Direct attention to worthwhile, overlooked offerings 

1 With junior high school classes, survey the lands of television and radio offer- 
mgs which are not \videly viewed Usmg Uieir own expression of preferences as a 
starting pomt, one group identified the following categones children's programs, 
senals, drama, cnme mystery, westerns, situaboa comedy, quiz programs, popular 
music, variety, sports, news panel discussions, miscellaneous Use a bulletin board 
to indicate the “outstanding” program in each classification and those considered as 
'mediocre ” Before agreeing on a qualitative ratmg for each broadcast, review ivjth 
students some criteria for evaluating each land of offermg 

2 Spotlight special offerings When, through reMews, magazines, or special an- 
nouncements, advance mformahon is obtamed on broadcasts or motion pictures of 
extraordinary merit or interests, share the information \vith classes Often young 
people can be directed to the unusual or off beat ivhich otherwise uould be ignored 
such as the presentation of a ffemarrf Sfiaw pfay on rV’ or an outsfana\ng foreign 
film in a local theater One junior high school class appointed a voluntary committee 
to construct a ueeUy graphic display on the “TV Program of the Week” Tlie st-y 
dents studied scheduled offerings, agreed on the most promising, and posted appro- 
priate clippings and photographs A similar project can be instituted for the ' Film 
of the Month ” 

3 Try reserving regular times In class for prcvie\ving the programs wath students 
A well planned ten minute talk each Fndav on “TV Broadcasts Too Good to Miss” 
or “Fine Films Coming Our Way’ will whet the appebte of student viewers just as 
do teacher comments on library books Needless to say, the teacher’s information 
must be accurate and the w ares not oversold Students come to regard highly only 
those recommendations which seem consistently honest and dependable 

■ Plan xndiudital proiecis requiring sficcial study 

1 After classifying a list of the ten most i>opular TV programs according to 
audience ratings, ask a student to locale in magazine files a report on the ten most 
popular radio programs of tlie Thirties Compare the type of programs on botli lists 
(mystery, western, quiz, etc ) and consider the probable reasons why iwpular tasJe 
has cliangcd so little that broadcasters can rely on the same basic fonmtihc Tlie lijt 
of “most popular” programs may also be compared with lists of highly rated motion 
patures puhlislatl frequtnlK In weekly magazines 
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2 Increase students’ awareness of the limited range and questionable quality of 
much of the content of the popular arts by encouraging interested groups of volun 
teers to analyze the treatment of parbcular subjects on TV or in motion pictures 
For example, in a unit on biography, study the treatment of “heroes ” By checking 
on the weekly reviews in news magazines, students may obtain data on the subjects 
of biographical films during the preceding year An analysis of programing schedules 
for TV and radio will yield comparable data The great emphasis on athletes and 
entertainers in the popular arts may be compared with the greater range of sub- 
jects in recent biographical writing by checking findings agamst a year’s list of 
non fiction best sellers 

3 For a special project, possibly included In a longer unit, ask a student to select 
one of the popular arts, to review recent developments in the area, and to report on 
current trends In addibon to mobon pictures, radio, and television, include among 
possible topics the dance, contemporary music, the popular book, the modem stage 

Survey with students the entertainment offerings of a community. Often the 
acbvity is introduced m relabon to the study of the community m social studies, 
somebmes as early as the seventh grade Provide for evaluabng the quality of each 
y using e survey to prepare an annotated list of entertainments or examples of 
popu ar art which should not be missed by visitors from foreign countries Consider 
Motion picture theaters-types, offerings 
Theabical events-commercial, little theater 
Broadcasting centers-TV, radio 
Art exhibits 
Musical events 
Museums 

Librar.es-peimanent collections, exhibits 

departments, art stores, centers for cerlam ethnic 

College and university events 


appropnatntademrmai'erammrbroT' contemporary art When 

original creahons Snol, biographies of these leaders as well as their 

whose curiosities often lead' th^T appropriate for gifted students 

will be able to identify individuals worth'‘“H Tcadierr 

below studying m each of the media, as suggested 


Screen 

A director known for a oartipiilar t 

comedy ® ® S . spectacle realistic dr-inia, 

An actor whose selecbon of toIm 
Stage mdicates great versatility 

ttettadrofXrhfe'™gn“d'S^^^ “ *= Broadway scene make 

playnvnpht whose works are suitable frh.Si%r Jr^aZs’'^^^ 

A news analyst noted for his objechvity 

A network executive whose plans for n - 

An actor whose success demLtmtes ""f 

peal (especially appropnate for junior high) 
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Music and Dance 

An outstanding composer or artist of interest to students nho are specially 
talented 

To develop standards of judgment 

■ Provide experiences m judging 

1 During the annual discussion each spnng of potential “Oscar” and “Emmy” 
award winners, encourage students to nominate and vote for their own “best” 
program and pictures Individuals may wish to present brief statements supporting 
the choice of a particular documentary or public service progiam, and will thus 
need to identify appropriate criteria for judging 

2 Urge students to write letters commending broadcasters for outstanding pro- 
ductions which do not elicit widespread popular support Ask them to request that 
special kinds of programs be considered Individuals who have studied the eco- 
nomics of TV, radio, and the motion picture will recognize the sensitivity of 
producers to such appeals Senous letters of this type require that writers think 
through their own attitudes and \'alues 

3 When possible, assign to committees the task of recommending records for 
classroom purchase or for school use The group may select available albums 
and discs (poetry recordings, recorded drama, radio transcription, etc), preview, 
survey educational needs, and make recommendations to the school 

4 Some junior high school classes enjoy producing ‘ fan” magazines With guid- 
ance such projects can be productive if magazines include thoughtful reviews of 
current productions, critical comments on the nature of broadcasting or motion 
picture production, and basic information on the function of the media m our 
society 

■ Evaluate the judgments of others 

1 Introduce students to Russell Lynes‘s famous charts depicting the changes in 
highbrow, middlebrow, and lowbrow tastes during the past 100 years Construct 
with students a similar chart on the tastes of ‘highbrow,” “lowbrow,” and “middle- 
brow” adolescents with respect to motion pictures, television, radio, and library 
materials Most students will identify a range in taste m the appeal of TV programs 
and motion pictures from shoddy horror moMes created for adolescents to senous 
works of art 

2 Ask a mature student to select a recent motion picture which he admires and 
to locate at least three reviews of the film Then ask the student to write a composi- 
tion summarizing the critics’ attitudes toward the film and including his own as 
uell Edgar Daniels reports this to be a pro\ocative assignment for college fresh- 
men 

3 Read criticism of radio semis denved from the content analysis by Rudolf 
Amlieim Ask students to study senals currently on television to see if the criti- 
cisms still apply 

■4 Ask junior high students to collect advance publicity releases on a forthcom- 

Russell Lyncs, “Tlie Tastcimkcrs’' (NT, Harper, I9>1), pp 326-327 
** Cdsar F. Daniels, "First Step In Research The Movie RcNiew," Exerdse Exchance, 
Vot 5, No 2 (December 1057), p 5 

RudoU Amheinj, “Tlie TT'orJd of ibe Daytime Serial,'* in Daniel Katz, cd , Public 
Opinion and Prapapanila (NY, Dnden, 1954). 
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mg film or broadcast Before seemg the pr^entation, ask each to write a brief 
paragraph on his expectation fostered by these advertisements and stones Follow 
the viewmg with a second assignment in whidi individuals are asked to assess the 
production and to offer possible explanations for its being different from his expec 
tations 



Increasing discnmination in reading, in viewing, and in hsten 
mg to the popular arts is the ultimate goal of the program dis 
cussed in this chapter The success can be judged only by 
seeking the answer to three basic questions 

Do students seem to understand the popular arts belter? 

Do they seem to be extending their interests in the media^ 

0 ey seem to be developing and applying standards of cntical judgment? 

Many of the learning experiences described earlier will help teachers assess 

programs mitten in Sep 
^ compared with analyses written in May as a way of evaluating 
arp occurring during the school year Diagnosis and evaluation 

anv tests sfl” ^ *’°*** “®®“'^ continuously Thus parallel fonns of 

Crete evidencrot'groX''“’™''"“ 

obsewT^iSmt!" formal ways of noting changes in behavior They 

rooT^d the 1 ^®e Parallels between the art of the class 

discussion the on contnbutions made in impromptu 

Ss a"; ®t for evidence that rndi 

too, to the leisure req^ ^^7 sources Teachers can be alert, 

and can note changes as^ they S “"'L™'”"® Preferences of young people 
obtained in these ways is difflLtt^^L^'''‘^T‘' discrimination 

the out of class behaLr 7h ^ °rgamze but because it reflects 

considerable confidence '* ®''“'®noe m which teachers may have 

appreciation are the ^oUo*™™ evaluatuig growth in understanding and 

grams and motionVcUires to'^hdu"*'^* Obtain quahtative responses to pro 
Ask students to 

motion pictures which each TT? ‘'''■®® broadcasts or 

or have\ad -.he greate^ “te. T 

semester Such statements as the following Jteus'ed ” 

I remember that 
It made me feel 
I would like 
They should change 

Such completed statements offer a idmimpr t. , i 

lying shiden. preferences as we,, as mioasioua, iSl“ cTdT^rc^^ 
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inadequacy of the responses Individuals who seem to respond only to narra- 
tive and suspense may well profit from some study of characterization, others 
who react solely to the "effectiveness” of the presentation may be encouraged 
to consider content features, those who fail to discriminate beyond "feeling 
good ’ or "feeling bad” may be helped to discriminate difi^erent shades of “good ’ 
and ‘Tjad” emotion When responses are obtained early in the year and again 
later, teachers have a good basis for assessing the impact of instruction and 
changes m the reactions of individuals 

2 Repeat interest surveys Questionnaire surveys of student interests may 
be repeated, or new hstening logs may be maintained late in a semester (See 
suggested forms on pp 398 99 ) By comparing responses obtained during the 
final weeks of a term with those reported earlier, students, with or without 
teacher help, may examine whether they have extended their viewing interests 

3 Use checklists to evaluate the range of comments Assess student 
awareness of standards for evaluating offerings in the popular arts by main- 
taining a checklist of elements studied against which student critiques may be 
compared For example, in a ninth grade class the following aspects of dramatic 
art may receive some attention 

Elements of content Elements of production 

relation of plot and theme photography 

foreshadowing pacing 

charactenzation adequacy of acting 

Ask students to review motion pictures or television broadcasts Examme the 
reviews to determine whether students indicate an awareness of the elements 
which have been studied 

4 Encourage self assessment at the end of the year Ask students to 
review their oivn viewing-hstening habits in a special questionnaire ivhich 
requires individuals to consider extension of interests m a number of areas 
Tlie method may be used xvith a class at any grade level, although questions 
\vill vary depending on the matunty of the students Questions like the follou- 
mg are especially appropriate 

I have increased my understanding of three kinds of television programs dunng 
the semester (Mention each of the three and explain the change in your attitude ) 

1 listened to at least one program containing a discussion of an important prob- 
lem lliat I had not considered before (PJease describe ) 

I viewed at least three dramas which emphasized charactenzation (Please list 
titles and descnbc ) 

I viewed at least one program which dealt with a problem simil ir to one about 
wbicb I have been reading (Mention the program, tho problem, and the reading ) 
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SELECTED READINGS 

Enk Bamouw, Mass Communication Tclcotston, Radio, Film, Press N Y , Rinehart, 
1956 A considered analysis of ihe media, particularly helpful in analysing the 
psychological factors which affect both viewer and broadcaster. 

Commission on the English Cumculiim, National Council of Teachers of English. 
Making Commumcabon Arts Reinforce One Another” in The English Urn 
guage Arts tn the Secondary School. NCTE Cumculum Series, Vol Ilf NY, 
Appleton Century Crofts, 1936 A summary of suggestions from teachers m 
^ V. America, including some helpful ideas for teaching symbobsm 

John DeBoer, Walter Kaulfers, and Helen Rand Miller, Teaching Secondary Enghih 
N Y , McGraw Hill, 1951 Includes special chapters and much usable ma- 
1 D , studcTits lo cvaluatc motion pictures and radio and T\^ 

liaucational Policies Commission. Mass Communication and Education Washington, 
mimcfrof Assocnbon and American Association of School Ad- 

rahnn j ^ Statement on the impact of changes in mass communi 

PataS D Hazard Ihe changing role of the teacher 
ed ConS™, The F“bl,c Arts and the Prnate Sens.&hty m Lervis Leary, 
t T-' NY, Appleton Century-Crofts, 1938 

reading 'vnhng for teachers who wash to locate materials for 

Culture,” College Enc/isr^"v Communications, and Teclmological 

analysis' of wLflhfshiffio?„ ^ ® A" 

Neil Postman, Television and may mean to teachers 

Crofts, 1961 A helnhrt^™ N Y , Appleton Century' 

the Nabonal Councifof the committee on the study of television of 

Bernard Rosenberg and n/ ^ 

Arts m Amerfcn ClenZ .n T"'= n™'''- Cnftnro The Fopebr 

ceming the mass medi'i whmh ^ collecbon of articles con- 

will be especially mtere^tpH . excellent background informabon Teachers 
reference for mature students ” ^ section called “Mass Literature ” A good 

Jer X™SsS 1!““ '^“"""“mcolion N Y , Harper, 1957 Chap 

“The Public,” suggests somp it., ^ >’®sponsibilities of broadcasters Chapter 12, 
of the popular arts viewers may do to improve the offering 

Gilbert Seldes, The Public Arts N Y c . ^ , 

of the major media which will Schuster, 1956 A readable analysis 

short and are often suitable for i * teacher and student Chapters are 

Francis Shoemaker, ed , CommunKn(„„'^‘"ft , a 

Bureau of Publications, Teacher Cnll™ S , '^“"'"‘“"'“lion Arts, rev ed 
esting articles explore the relahonshm J'’ University, 1957 Inter- 

ology, philosophy, and other disciplines 1° anthropology, soci 
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Ocerview Every curriculum has elements of require 
ment and elements of free choice This unit is offered 
as an example of the former Designed for a class of 
students ranging in ability from average to gifted, it is 
largely teacher planned and teacher-directed Because 
of the nature of the class— individuals sensitive to appreciahon on different 
levels— and because of the teacher's purpose— to help students re create a 
dramatic and a literary experience— individual projects are disregarded so 
that attention can be centered solely on the play Students are not ashed to 
read m advance, assignments are concerned with explorations to probe the 
depths of actions and hnes already heard m context Thus the necessary com 
pression of time helps students sense the headlong rush of the action and feel 
the tensions the play creates Although not as broadly based as the other units 
in this text, tlie individual experiences— reading, listening, speaking, and ^vnt 
ing— achieve unity through the hterary work However, no teaching time is 
spent on any skill but reading 

Appreciation for form can be enhanced by the study of Macbeth— one of 
those desirable models Wilder might recommend for youth * More than any 
drama widely studied at the secondary le\el, it gives students a chance to 
experience what is meant by ‘suspense of form— the incompleteness of a kno\vn 
completion ” " This suspense, occumng not because of the reader's eagerness 
to discover what ^vl^ happen next but because of the artistic structure in which 
the playwTight has cast his work, creates a tension between the past and the 
future meeting in the present and conveys a sense of destm> This suspense of 
form, rather than suspenseful development of plot or characters, accounts for 
the pleasure derived from repeated rercadings of this litcraiy* work 

AIMS 

Undcrstindings To perceive iht development of the mijor (heme, to recognize 
how minor concepts support imjor 

Skills To discover the implications of lines, to develop awareness of dramatic 
reasons for action, to comprehend the subtkties m the revelation of clnraclcr 

Appreciations To respond to Shakespeare's pocto~»ts rh)thm and imager), to 
sharpen scnsilivat) to the contribution made bv svmbolism, to sense the force of 

' Sre p 

Tharhs Xforpjn "Tlu Dnmiht Hhi'um qnirtril In Suvumc k I-inser, frttmg and 
I onu ( S ^ , Scnbnrr 1U>3) p oTO 

t05 


A Unit 

for Grade Eleven 
or Twelve 
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the dramatic irony underlying the play, to heighten awareness of form m relation 
to content 

TIME- THREE WEEKS 

FORM IN RELATION TO CONTENT 

Appreciabon of the esthetic form— its degree depending upon the sensitivity of 
the reader-is first absorbed subconsciously as the play is quickly read, the discus 
sions following the reading can help students discover how the author has ordered 
his material to create the total eflpect 

Two perlecthj mtegmte'd dements, initialed by the same acl-the murder of a 
tang and moving simultaneously toward an inevitable conclusion the destnichon 
murdemrs'°^*^ urder within a state, the disintegrahon of two human beings— the 

The economy and logic of tlie sequence of events 
resemed in three stages and directed torvard a destined end 
Vino c Duncans murder shows an established society with a good 

coniihntm’!,"?'!^'' “n>»"S Hrem the able Macbeth, each 

the oDemno t ^ disorder to come is foreshadowed in 

Macbeth’s sn ts foul and foul is fair”-and in the disconbnuity of 

Thet nr?*“n “"“-'■es the murder, 

show the chanvp wt, death to the senseless murder of Macduff’s family 

disorder replaces h^onf “ “dtvidual when 

restoration ofhamnn'^^ ‘^^‘"'^S'^tion of the two murderers ns well as the 
Malcolm (Act IV scenr's I^'h '^‘"“tetement of the gracious 

good long Edwwd of England character) with the help of another 

relief, but an iMegrid^part'^of .n”' P"™'?''' “ ^“““orous interlude for audience 
contrasts with the orpoptl fj ^ * design, heightening tension because it 

the reality the two murderefs m^st i^tSely fact 
The symbolism 

fertJityand*fruihonatTt^trta?nstoD^^ aspects of hfe, the future a symbol of 
in the lines of Macbeth anfl “ucan, changing to one of stenhty and decay 
Malcolm m the last speech of the ongmal significance as used by 

Darkness the atmosphere of Ae olav ™i j t 
nmg when Duncan approaches ^ 

kingship IS restored to Malcolm * ^sde and agam at the end when the 

. tween is the darkness of evil 
Masking symbobzing the disguises a . , 

complex intenveavmg of many strands “ 

dmnlten hope as a dress, a giant’s robe stoIenT"^' a 

flower concealing the serpent, the eye wiriTat^i “ uT'n 

as a protective covering for crime, the smoke of h 'n'''*' dartae 

the knife this imagery is used m the beg^m^? conoealmg the wound from 

Macbeth, then for the greater part of the orj 1 “ "“a® comphmentary to 

to I Ut Uie play, to represent his desire to mask 
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his evil from himself and otliers, and finally, contemptuously by Malcolm’s fol- 
loi^ers m referring to Macbetli as one unfit to wear kingly robes 

T/ie Babe symbolizing both the unpredictable future and those compassionate 
qualities m man that make him human, children appearing again and again 
throughout the play in various guises— as characters, metaphors, and symbols, high- 
lighting tlie irony of Macbeth’s attempts to control a future he believes the witches 
already know in order to establish a dynasty— a desire that makes him human 
These symbols, often combined in a single passage, are closely inteivvoven into 
the fabnc of the drama 

The language its discriminating rhythms and images reflecting tlie repose or 
inner conflicts of the different characters 

The above elements of form may be discussed briefly with students dunng the 
initial reading and synthesized in reviewing passages after the play has been read 
Such preparation will make the artistic unity of the whole more understandable as 
die class finally listens to a recording of the play 

CONCEPTS 

Major the disintegration of a state by die evils resulting from the overthrow of 
a lawful order, Duncan, Malcolm, and Edward as symbols of that order 
Supporting the dismtegration of the human personality by the disruption of 
mner order and harmony, which is delineated m the story of two human beings, 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 

The conflict of good and evil forces, universal m its implications— the witches 
symbolizing the projection of evil already existing m the human heart 

Contrast in the immediate reactions of Banquo and Macbeth to the meeting with 
ibe wjtcbes 

Banguo concerned with externals, queshoning the evidence of his senses— “Were 
such things here . . ?” 

Macbeth interested m what has been said— " . tell me more . . . Speak, I 

charge you ” 

Contrast m the moral predisposition of each 
Bangtjo thinks of the witches as an evil mfluence, 

“What, can the Devil speak true?” 

“ . . But ’tis strange 
And oftentimes, to svin us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 

Win us with honest tnfles, to betray ’s 
In deepest consequence” 

Macheth is psychologically and morally ready for the ewl suggestion 

. . svhy do I yield to diat suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my nbs. 

Against the use of nature^” 
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‘If chance wll have me king, why 
cliance will crow n me, 

Without mv stir” 

Each time Macbeth meets the witches, he seeks not help, but assurance of suc- 
cess At no time does he blame the witches or Ladj Macbelli for hts cnmes, 
implicit in his every line is his belief that he acts of his own solition 

Complementary natures of Macbelli and lus wife form the perfect mstrainent 
for the embodiment of the conflict which Shakespeare eniisioncd 

Macbeth physically brave shown isinsistenlly, from the first report of him m 
c l to his last words to Macduff, htjpcrsensiUtc and {magwative the majont) 
n are the poetry of a disturbed imagination, heaping one image upon 

no er * ^jiene 2, lines 36-40 contain six images for sleep), alwa>s 

more concerned with what might happen than with things as they are. 

“Present fears 

Are less than homble imaginings ” 

J Quick to catch the nearest way”, when awake, nothing 

and mnsivp wl 

beth lochne m # I, ^ imaginative concepts that Shakespeare gives to Mac- 
beth, lacking m foresight aod refect, ve poaers " . „ e’ll not fail " 

“Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our gnefs and clamor roar 
Upon his deaths ’ 

“ the attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us ” 

mg lime to retreat'^lhovvmv^h him along without giv- 

arguments for it ' 8 'm his own arguments against the cnme are reall> 

launching the unit 

students, as motivahon for'inT”'^ Sometime before the study of Macbeth begins, 
tone poem, "Macbeth,” 'vriting, may listen to the Richard Strauss 

mood communicated by the m ** 'dentiRed. although responses wall \ary, the 
gle, storm, fear, will be found mtense diat the words u-ar, con^rcf, strtig- 

are given out, several student papers On the day texts of Macbeth 
may be read to the class and invoked by the Strauss work- 

that one cnbc has descnbed Shakes ** • music given, then students are told 
the class discusses the criticism Macbeth as a “tempest set to music , 

poem mference to the feeling conveyed by the tone 

Understanding the background To avn.H .i^ , v 

teacher sees that the class has the followr. “ ‘*•<1 “ being read, the 

‘OMO'ving informahon 

Approximate time of Macbeth’s reiim_l 04 n.itv-o a i , r m, 
Norman invasion tOnO-lOoS-ending shortly before the 

The relahonship between Duncan anri Kfr.«v. .t_ 
of eventuaUy becoming king were not wathom 
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Unrest in Scothnd— the revolt, the invasion— wth the names of the king’s gen- 
erals and the opposing forces written on the board 

Two altitudes— toward war and toward witches— which have substantially 
changed since Shakespeare's day 

DEVELOPING THE UNU —FIRST READING OF THE PLAY 

Aims To help students understand the action, expressed in terms of human be- 
ings and a story, see and hear each scene as theater, appreciate the gradual develop- 
ment of character, recognize individual images and symbols and thus prepare for 
their cumulative force as the play unfolds, and respond intellectually and emotion- 
ally to the poetry 

General plan reading aloud of entire play by teacher and those students willing to 
give time for practice, discussion of each scene after reading, and wnting of brief 
papers designed to probe the thinking and to spark imagination 

■ Analyzing Act I 

The analysis of Act I calls attention to concepts the play deaeJops, poses some of 
tile questions students should consider as they read, suggests a procedure for con- 
ducting the first reading of the four remaining acts Lack of space prevents giving 
an analysis of the entire play, teachers will find that both Brooks and Traversi, 
referred to at the end of the unit, give valuable help on interpretation 

Scene I If you were staging this scene, how would you set it? What colors? What 
lighting? Listen to the sound of the lines What movement would you suggest to 
actors to help an audience see what it hears^ What is the purpose of the scene? 
What IS the meaning of “Fair is foul, and foul is fair? (The purpose of such a 
question is to direct attention to a salient point, a definitive answer cannot be given 
until the play has been read ) 

Scene 2 What do we leam of Macbeth and Banquo from the report of the battle^ 
How IS Macbeth to be rewarded for his support of the long? Why is he marked for 
honor when Banquo apparently conducted himself with equal ability and loyalty? 
Logical reason? Dramatic reason^ 

Scene 3 Notice the difference m the language used by the witches when speak 
ing among themselves and when speaking to Macbeth Dramatic reason^ (Among 
themselves the witches speak as women of the lowest class, for that was the class 
to which they were thpught to belong, to Macbeth they speak in the lofty tones and 
cryptic utterances commonly associated with oracles One purpose, an element of 
the dramatic irony underlying the play, is to confuse Macbeth, making fair things 
seem foul, and foul things fair This purpose is not clearly stated unbl Act III, scene 
V, lines 26 33 ) 

Macbeth m his first line uses fair and joul to describe the day, apparently refer- 
ring to the outcome of the battle and to the weather, respectively Dramatic reason? 
What IS the significance of the effect of the watches’ prophecy upon Banquo as 
compared with its effect upon Macbeth? What is the dramatic purpose of Macbeth’s 
being made thane of Cawdor at this particular bme? (To establish his belief m the 
power of the witches as supernatural beings ) 

Consider the symbolism lines 86 and 118 (these references to children are not 
symbolic, but should be painted out as indicating Macbeth’s concern, not yet 
obsessive, for the future), lines 108 109 and 144-146 (because they belong to tho 
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wearer, the clothes are not ill fitting here, in contrast to most of the garment meta 
phors appearing later), lines 58 59 (planting as a symbol of the unpredictabiLty 
of the future is introduced here) 

Scene 4 What is the dramabc purpose of Duncan’s naming Malcolm his successor 
at this time? Notice examples of dramabc irony lines 11-21, lines 54 58 Consider 
the symbols of planting lines 28 33, and of mashing lines 50-53 

Scene 5 How does Lady Macbeth chiractcn 2 e her husband? (Examine the valid 
ity of this charactenzabon as the play proceeds, finally determining to what extent 
her desenphon of her husband fits herself ) What is the meaning of Lady Macbeths 
me, ee now the future m the instant'? (Later, determine how much of the 
lmes'^52 56^™^ ^ ^'vare of ) Anotlier example of the masking metaphor occurs m 

Kncfi Nobce the example of dramabc irony m the lyrical descnption of the 
bptbt scene of horror which preceded Contrast Lady Mac- 

the vvflrmtt formality, stilted phrasing, emphasis on duty-with 

feelmps b tb Notice how Shakespeare indicates Lady Macbeth's 

teelings by the labored rhythm of the lines 

Lady^MacbethTsWl^' “ethods of thinking of Macbeth and 

but hopes to avoid the “"'nqnences of the king’s nitirder, he does, 

conclusions Is eiil, same facts to arrive at different 

feelings of others? *1'® other? Is either more sensitive to the 

naS of *e.r somewhat complementary 

as she has *MiS',*'mves° a°J e b'b f * 'o™® Lad? Macheth 

her tongue notice the ranee jf’*'*'®" of her skill m chastising with the valor of 
husband to act appeals by which she attempts to move her 

and his insurance for signifying both the humanity of man 

imagery hnes 32 35 Imes 3^ q/’ of the maskmg 

lines J5 38 and hnes 81 82 

• Wnbng 

selected topics wbL**'p'robrtW^trT’ “a? fro asked to write briefly on 

scenes significant to conceals b« j "f concerning the imphcations of lines and 
will serve as examples eveloped Illustrabons from the first two acts 

at this bme is that she is a fi^d of Lady Macbeth? (The obvious one 

consciously steeling herself to comm ^ developments may suggest a woman 
parbbon off the conbnuum of time tb^ f ^ nature ) 2) There is no way to 

Do you agree with this statement? Dn *? implicit m the present » Expl^n 

ence to his speech, scene 7, lines 1 28 ^ ^ Macbeth would? Discuss m refer 
Act II 1) Does Lady Macbeth reaUv 
fiend, the faint may be pretense. howevL T 

a surprise to her. the first evidence that she W "T'’ n f “ evidently 

trol The shoek of knowing the kings murier „ L°t tb n T'T “”v 

IS not the end but the beginnmg may 
3 Cleanth Brooks The Well Wrouf,/it Urn d 2 j r 

this unit ) ** resources for teachers at the end of 
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well have caused her to fnmt ) 2) In scene 2, hnes 73 and 74, Macbeth says, “Wake 
Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou couM'stI’* Is the wish sincere? Consider 
m relabon to his character as portrayed thus far 3) If you were staging the play, 
would you use a real dagger in scene I, lines 33-49? Give reasons 

■ Audio visual actioities 

After the reading of each act, it is helpful to have students hsten to some of the 
key speeches (not the entire act) spoken by accomplished actors, the recording with 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson, shll available in some schools, is ideal for this 
purpose, unfortunately, it is no longer available on the market, selections from the 
Old Vic recording might be used the same way 

After the first reading of the play, some teachers use the film, “Shakespeare’s 
Theater,” which suggests a method of staging the last act of Macbeth 

SECOND READING OF THE PLAY 

Purpose To help students understand the interrelation of the various elements 
which make up the whole 

Procedure Using the section “Form in Relation to Content” as a guide, the teacher 
reads significant but brief passages to illustrate the mteiaveaving of the vanous ele- 
ments in each act. If this is to serve its purpose, it must be done quickly without 
belabonng points and ivath no effort to make every student see the significance of 
each 


CULMINATING EXPERIENCES 
■ Synthesis 

1 Group work In preparabon for the final discussion, the class may be divided 
into SIX committees, each to review the evidence concemmg one aspect of the play 
(Necessarily, since the various aspects are well integrated, the evidence of one over- 
laps that of the others ) 

The Witches Symbolic role m the play, the prophecies and the manner of 
their fulfillment 

Macbeth The course of his enmes, his impelling mobves, his increasing tension 

Lady Macbeth Her mtellectual processes in regard to the crimes to which 
she is accessory, the development of her emotional experiences 

The “Fair is foul, and foul is fair” Theme Passages where it is stated, implied, 
illustrated 

Symbolism Use of babes on vanous levels— as characters, symbols, and ele- 
ments of metaphor The garment and masking symbolism— from Macbeth’s inibal 
impulse to reject “borrowed robes” to Angus’ desenpbon of him in the last act 
as a ‘ dwarfish thief’ trying to ^vear a ‘ giant’s robes ’ The plant symbolism reflect- 
mg the development of the play— from the early references to seeds and planting, 
symbobc of the ferbhty surroundmg Duncan, to Macbeth’s lament that his life 
“is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf ” 

Dramatic Irony During the reading, the Oedipus myth may be discussed m 
relabon to similanbes and contrasts with Macbeth, Oedipus struggled to over- 
come a fate which had already been decided, Macbeth, although he bebe\ed the 
witches possessed ‘more tlian mortal knowledge,” tried to impose a plan on the 
future, contrary to that which thej had predicted 
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2 Dwcitssioni Led by the teacher the final discussion should attempt to inte- 
grate the evidence of these vnnous elements into i unified whole 
■ Writing 

In writing the final essay students ma> be allowed to choose any one of the 
following topics 


The Prophecies (Highest possible gmde C) A hctusl iccount of the sub- 
stance of the prophecies and of the manner of their fulfillment 

Ideal Partners in Crime (Highest possible grade B) An analysis of the mm 
amiJlcf”'''' supported by specific er 

Dramatic Irony (Possible grade A) Critics hare compared the structure of 
dramatic irony underlying Macbeth nnth that of the Oedipus myth Discuss 
irony as it operates in each case noting the similanties and contrasts 
m the two situations 


an Integrating Force (Possible grade A) Select any one of the 
Bahp f V ^ throughout the phy— masking seeds and planting the 

Babe esplam its contribution to the drama give speciL examples 
® Fina! reading 

play follow in their books as they listen to the Old Vic recording of the 


■ Vietemg Afochefh 

Anderson IS availaHe of Macbeth with Maurice E\ans and Judith 

Ave New York 17 V v tu J'®® Associated Films 347 Madison 

IS markedly supenor version filmed m Scotland 

y It will soon be available to schools 

EVALUATION 

ence cannot be evaluated ‘’'v '' “ “ “"‘I literary experi 

personal reactions ^ ^ teacher has to depend upon observations of 

Skills and understandincs Th(» ♦ l 
written as the reading proeressp^ discussions the short papers 

poses of evaluation essay which may be used for pur 

Brief key quotabons listed m scramWpH ^ 
prove useful in testing some of thp m u arranged m proper sequence 

of the drama for each a short ex 1 ®*^btle understandings of the development 

student selects should be reouirp«f significance of the sequence the 

Macbeth s speeches showing his meiu 
progressively worse or lines containine 

mg melaphors-which change m their the masking and plant 

r 'ipphcabon as events m the play change 

AFTERMATH 

After the completion of the unit the student m-.,. ^ 

her read James Thurber s essay The Macbeth "" 
ii.iK-in Murder Mvsterv 
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Resources for teacheis 

Cleanth Brooks, The Well WrQugiht Urn N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1947. See espe- 
cially Chapter 2, “The Naked B.abe and the Cloak of Manliness ” 

Robert Omstem, Shakespeare m the Classroom Urbana, III , Educational Illustrators, 
1960 A\ailable from National Council of Teachers of English 
James Thurber, Afy World and Welcome to It NY, Harcourt, Brace, 1942 
D. A Traversi, An Approach to Shakespeare Garden City, N.Y , Doubleday An- 
chor, 1956 See especiallv pp 150-181 

Margaret Webster, Shakespeare Without Tears Original edition, 1942 N.Y , Fawcett, 
1957. See especially Chapter 10, 'The Tragic Essence ” 



Fortitude, the Backbone of Courage 



nf ^ designed for a heterogeneous group 

^if Seders and may be used either in a two nenod 
U’rT'i Enghsh social studies class or in a separate 

. illustrates a way of de\ eloping a 

paratively scarce Unlile "* situations where bools are com 

the availahihty of only siv in ? described in this volume, tlus unit reqmres 
whatever titles may be obtainpd"fr’’’'? different antliologies, plus 

able for readers mth abihUes ran/ reading The selections are suit 

ston can be made for both the mofe and tl"" f *“» P™" 

plemented by indindual hM« r i antliologies are sup 

aloud by the teacher Teachers fn/" ttchool library and by materials read 
bools on related themes could j’® ®"o“gh to have class and group sets of 

Stones of courage and d*^ 

pade students who respond i/n m"/] 'T® “"^‘durable appeal for eighth 
ture, heroism, and tlie hie Tins . contammg elements of adsen 

terest in acUon and narrative to ^-'tend tlus rather superficial in 

on individuals the qualities of impact of courageous action 

«ngle act of brase^ anTpr^SrdT distinction between a 

American hterature and Amencan l^!i requirmg fortitude Because 

classrooms, hterature dealing with 4 ®'"P*'“‘2nd in many eighth grade 

ts emphasued The „mt ends Zl “d the Amencan setting 

world so that the student may grasn "“d^'^tion of fortitude m the modem 
ment of our national character SeT*’ “"fttuity in the del elop 

the stud, for his own 1 * tnore easil, see the nnphcations of 

AIMS 

Concepts Understanding the nah 

uals of stnjgglmg igamst great odds und^f” fortitude and the effect on indi«d 
haiior with which indiiidmils respond I »f *0 patterns of be- 

lidor, courage and endurance of 1 " stress, recognnong how the 

lelopmmt of Amenca perceiving that hisin mdividuals contributed to the de- 
cnces of great indinduals ^“' 5 ' “ PorUally a heritage of the espen 

Shlls Varjing the rate of reading m acco,.!-, 
of material, pcrccnmg organization m ficbon ( purpose and difBcuIty 

compressing ideas mto a limited number of ^0^’“ ^n^phasis for slouer readers) 
class discussion speaking dearlj m group and 

414 
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Appreciations Developing sensitivity to vividness of prose which conveys the 
impact of real expenencej responding to simple rhythms m poetry 

TIME PLAN 

Two to three weeks in a two-hour block coui^ About four weeks m a one period 
Enghsh class 

CONTENT OUTLINE 
Fortitude in Establishing America 

Determination and bravery of the pioneers 
Persistence of early Americans lii clinging to their ideals 
Patience and endurance in settling the frontier 
Fortitude in the World Today 

Stamina and courage in today's life 

Qualities needed to support fortitude today hard work, courage, determination 
LAUNCHING THE UNIT 

1 Read aloud the selection from The Rwer of Wolves by Stephen Meader, re> 
pnnted in Arbuthnot’s Time for True Tales and Almost True (7)A and develop 
through class discussion an understanding of how the determination, bravery, and 
stamina of die boy— 1 e , his fortitude— gradually wins the respect of the tribe Ask 
students to recall other courageous acts by Americans In a combined English-social 
studies class, examples may be selected from reading earlier m the year As interest 
begins to develop, the teacher may suggest a unit study of incidents involving cour- 
age and stamina m America’s past 

2 Mount m the classroom a number of photographs and paintmgs from current 
periodicals depicting individuals in classic adventure situations which call for forti- 
tude, e g , a ship capsizing, a lifeboat adnft, a fort besieged, a lonely individual 
fighting a snow storm Ask students to suggest possible similarities between tlie de- 
picted situations Use the comparative approach to arouse interest m the kinds of 
situations requinng stamina, courage, fortitude 

3 Where library resources permit, begin with individual reading Spread books 
related to the unit theme on a table and urge each student to select a title for per- 
sonal reading After several days, orgaiuze the class m small discussion groups of six 
persons each Ask each group to follow these difechons 

Each group member wJl cite from his book an illustration of a person strug- 
gling against great odds 

Following the reports, the groups will rank illustrations m the order m which 
the cdiaraeter possesses each of die following traits stamina, strength (physical 
strength, strength of character), determination 

Each group will note areas of agreement and disagreement and report these to 
the class 

^ Here, as elsewhere in these units, teachers attempting to adapt the plan will wish to 
substitute similar selections from the literature available to them The titles mentioned 
merely indicate tlie land of literary selections which may be used The numbers in paren- 
theses refer to the bibliographical list at the end of the unit 
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A report from each group introduces a class discussion As disagreements, problems 
and questions arise, they are written on the chalk board and serve to limit sub 
sequent reading and study in the unit 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 
• Planning 

and by the introductory activities, the teacher 

ane endiin ™c ' ^ "* fashion all questions about conr 

rdc!,7,rr?’ " 'hey wish answered The teacher then asks each 

mittee oF sh.d t * **“* which interest him most A com 

mittee of student volunteers groups the questions under the foUowmg headings 

Quesbons about l,ow acbons happen 
Questions about why acbons happen 
Quesbons about how individuals are affected 
Questions about results of acbon 

others, individual stuLnts mav'^ "“ the quesbons to guide discussion, in 
quesbons Smce the quesbons Ll ® f^Ports designed to answer 

wll need to copy tlrmrte'i' ™ 

introductory actmhes idenbfied as the focus of study dunng the 

l-h of interest in each of se^raTp'Xarti' rlnclZ'of " 

poSr m stwmg twes^ 

StrOTgth and valor in combat 

Forbtude in the world today 

Stones of great adventures 
Students are encouraged to nff«.y jj 

modified depending on the mtpr i* the hst Subsequent actnities are 

3 Onee con.en,^b,e7uvrre a'’ 

students, such as participation on a discuss possible class activities with 

tion of an individual report, writiim*^^^^'^^ dramatics or graphic arts team, prepara 
for one activity ’ ® original story Ask eacli student to volunteer 

4 Ask each individual to review his 

earlier papers and tests is the most de_ skill development, studying 

Ask each to write a paragraph identifvi'*^ tK these are filed in the room 

help Modify the unit to pro\ide S "8 *he skills m which he needs the greatest 
necessary individual, group, and class instruction as 

■ Literature 


1 Bring into the classroom su to ten com 
each anthology the stones related to the unit A anthologies Identify m 

of the unit, assign students to read two o During each of the two phases 

mended sclecbons as possible Fur thesis “lechons and as many recom 

ments provide for a vanety of abilities ° following assign- 
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Phase I Fortitude in Establishing America 

Basic readings (Reqmred of all) 

Stewart Holbrook, “Amenca*s Ethan Allen" (4) persistence m clinging to 
ideals 

Rose Wilder Lane, "Grasshopper Nightmare” (3), patience and endurance in 
establishing homes 

Honors Morrow, "Child Pioneer” ( 1 ) , determination to push to the West 
Recommended readings (Read as many as possible) 

Alexander Key, "Night Hunter” (1) 

Gouvemeur Moms, "Growing Up” ( 1 ) 

Russell Gordon Carter, "The Royal Green” (3) 

Stanley Young, “Twelve Mile Creek” (5) 

Albert F Blaisdell and Frances Ball, ‘The Bravery of Elizabeth Zane” (6) 
Freeman H Hubbard, "Legend of Kate Shelley” (3) 

Laura Ingalls Wilder, "The Long Dakota Winter” (4) 

Julia Davis, "No Other White Men” (1) 

Phose 2 Fortitude in the World Today 

Basic readings (Required of all) 

William Douglas, ‘Two Boys on a Mountain” (2, 3), an experience of individ- 
ual stamina and courage 

Jim Scott, "Boy Meets Decision” (2), hard work and talent prepare Bob 
Mathias for a grueling sports event 
Recommended readings (Read os many as possible) 

Chelsea Frash, "How a Woman Dupbeated Man's Most Famous Flight” (3) 
David Lavender, "High Victory” (4) 

Russell G Carter, "High-Chmber” (4) 

Katherme B Shippen, ‘Dcserf Storm” (4, 5) 

Richard Byrd, “Alone” (4) 

Katherine B Shippen, “Igor Sikorsky and His Helicopter” (4) 

James C Demeux, "10,000 Times Under the Sea" (6) 

Allou sufficient class time for reading so that tJic slou students wll finish the basic 
assignment, during this interval, rapid readers may complete as many as four or 
five of the recommended selections Because books uill be passed from student to 
student during reading periods, individuals arc not asked to read the selections m 
any particular order Present the total assignment for each phase at one time, and 
•allow seacral da>s for completion 

2 Ask each student to read at least one longer book related to the theme of the 
unit Prepare a display of books similar to those listed m the bibliography at llie 
end of this unit Encourage individuals to choose one of tlie recommended books 
or to substitute a biograph) of an carK Amencan liero 

■ Ora/r^rpresnon 

! Basic discussion Discuss each of tlie assigned storus to develop an under- 
standing of fortitude and its kc> concoinUants— courage, enduranct. dctcrminalion 

*11»r ntiml>rts <n |Mrcnlhe^« frfrr to the various anllioloRfM, Ii^trd at the enti of tlie 
unit In wliUh wW'tlonv van !»r fmiiKl 
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For each selechon, consider the courses of action rejected b> mdnrduals eg, 
chm^g goals, compionusing principles, quitting the task, motmg au-a> 

— Discussion of stones read h\ mdmduals Organize students in small disccs- 
non group^o ronsider the concepts m these boohs m relahon to the central theme of 
e unit. e da> before group discussions, assign each student one of the 

foUouing problems to consider 


Hou much a driveler is able to endure-physically. momUy. emohonany 
\\Tial human endurance accomplishes 
Hm\ a pcison feels m a tune of crisis 

Holt^otV^l-TaFroSr^e;,: ^ 

^ of *>-0 topics Later ash gmups 

ash soliintrem 'oadmg and rbscussing Morrous “Chfld Pioneer." 

mountain merloohmg the at the last crest of the 

mgs and amtuL of fH'“ '’alles Stndanls are to depict the feel 

subsequent class disci, sno as thej nnagme them to hare been Focus die 

Use the artnitv to lead ^ analjsis of the emohons of the group of children 
4 PoetT ■magnahse UT.ting--Hosv I Would Base Felt" 

ai-ailable in anthologies for bnet t P®™ as mdicated Share copes 

, S' or brief mterrals or -B-nte the poems on the chaDc board- 

the fortitude of Columh,,. '>obig discussed. Ask class to compare 

meaning of the poem. di< “f heroes After consideimg the 

the quichened pace of tfajihm Ask students to reread, emphasizmg 

Speaking P^graph. See pp 366-68 for arrangpmpnt^ for choral 

*Xewis and Clark.* RtK 

loumg an oral report on^,] Vmcent Benet— Read this aloud fol 

the Lewis and Clark eipedih Other White Men, a no\eI depicting 

cussion of Douglas’ ^Jaffee-Teacher reads aloud during the dis 

mg the discussion to a conTieTe*— adventure, for the purpose of extend 
-Paul Re^ere's Ride* He^y^Vll adventures of >outh 

and animation Following a cm ^"1° teacher reads first with «gor 
excitement of the poem ask indi\ d rhjthm and mounting 

of the narrativ e b> reading select^ express the exalemenl 

■ Reading skill dece/opment 

1 Adjustment of reading rale to coni 

reading tests For each test ask shidenlT i ^ P^^pose Present three bnef, lini«J 
as possible and answer ten factual quesb ° comprehension as quicJJ> 

students compute and enter m notebooks th"* selection After each trial, 

ber of words read per minute and their according to the num- 

score Use three di% erse kinds of matenals ^ ^ measured by a percentage 

a passage from an encvclopedia dealing with a A ficbonal selection 

tons WTilten b> the teacher Then cmde shid ^ 

in an anal>sis and comparison of 
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die scores In general, the analysis will reveal that those students whose comprehen- 
sion remams high on all three trials tend to read directions and encyclopedia material 
at gready reduced rates, whereas students whose comprehension falls consideriibly 
on the second and third trials read these materials at the same rate used for fic- 
tional materials 

Introduce a brief experience in slamming as students search for American heroes 
to be depicted in the mural (see p 420) Encourage individuals to skim through 
their history textbooks for fifteen minutes to locate the names of as many “heroes” 
as possible At the end of the period lead the students m a brief analysis of the 
methods which they employed in the search, pointing up the importance of relymg 
on chapter headings, boldface type, key sentences, chapter summaries 

2 Comprehending sequence of events Provide special help for slower readers 
During the hours assigned for silent reading, meet with groups and individuals to 
offer needed instruction Aid readers m comprehending sequence by using the 
following aids and exercises 

A simplified outline of the incidents in “Amenca’s Ethan Allen ” Encourage 
students to refer to this guide as they read 

An exercise in rearranging events m the order in which they occur ui “Child 
Pioneer ” Permit students to reread the textbooks as they complete the exercise 
An assignment to identify at least four major shifts in the attitudes of the two 
boys toward each other in ‘Two Boys on a Mountam ” Discuss the shifts with the 
group of slow readers, then ask these students to present them to the class during a 
general discussion of the selection 

■ Written activities 

1 During the reading of pioneer stones, ask students to imagine either that they 
are living in a sod house suffering from hunger, trapped in a stockade surrounded 
by Indians, or lost on a mountain trail of the West with no hope of rescue Given 
only 150 words to write messages to their families, ask students to state what they 
would write under the circumstances 

2 Present the motion picture, "Driven Westward," which depicts the Mormon 
trek to Utah Following the showing, ask students to write paragraphs companng 
the following incidents in the film and m their readings 

The emotion of the Mormons at the crest of the Rockies overlooking Salt Lake 
with the emotions of the Sager children crossing the Columbia River 

The struggle against the locusts in comparison with the “grasshopper winter” 
descnbed by Rose Wilder Lane 

3 Following the discussion of “Two Boys on a Mountam,” ask each student to 
descnbe "A Time When I Was Scared," explaining how he felt and the decisions 
he had to make 

4 Ask each student to find one example of fortitude in modem life from articles, 
stones, illustrations, or photographs m magaanes or newspapers Ask them to ex- 
plain briefly the ways m which the example is similar to or different from those dis- 
cussed in class Plan to use these contnbutions m a bulletin board display 

■ Provision for gifted students 

In addition to urging extensive individual reading from a recommended hst 
challenge the more able students by the following assignments 
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class f'"' reports related to selections studied by 

For "Paul Reaere’s Ride” 

Esther Forbes, “America’s Paul Revere” (4) 

Mildred Pace, "A Pioneer for Freedom’ (5) 

For Lewis and ClarL" 

Julia Daais “No Other White Men ( 1 ) 

For Two Boys on a Mountain” 

Library research on the life of Wilham Douglas 

incident m American^^tanr'” Are There” presentation of an 

examples as Washinptnn ^ ^^veamg \alor and fortitude Mention such diverse 

encoumgesturr^sTochoo^ft^frm^^™^ “ 

CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

committee of volunteers to d incidents in American history. Select a 

for a large mural to extend 'vrappmg paper a suitable background 

geography of the United Stat^ j background, vaguely suggesting 

plains area, and an extensive nv ' include an ocean, mountain ranges, a great 
bmabon of these Ask for volnniL » resemblmg the Mississippi, or any com 
the penonages about whom th^ pr^are small colored figures representing 

men, Ethan Allen the Sieer chdd e g , Paul Revere, the Minute- 

proprute place on the mural Boone Mount each figure at an ap 

obtain special mformation^or^th?^^** reading one incident revealmg fortitude, to 
a colored representation of the mvolved, and to prepare for the mural 

the mdiMdual reading book or may be taken from 

0 er information In placing the ‘rig m the history book supplemented by 

a rie explanation of the significant^^ >oural, ask each student to present 

tbeme n particular, each is to ^ to the unit 

‘ mvolved. and W .? ‘‘"Portance of the experience, how it 

er inclusion are the following ^ others Among the "heroes' to con- 
Peler Zeng er 
Commodore Perry 


hit Carson 
Si's-rn B Anthony 


Jane Addams 
Waller Reed 
^ D Roosevelt 
Dvviglit Eisenhower 
Pony Express Riders 
Sam Houston 


2 Read aloud to the class Houston 

rvnlxrf, Crhng AA 5h,dent5 Yar Old’ by Katlienne 

of the cirl in the <trtrv -,,.,1 .i... similanties *t.- t . 


of the girl m the stor> and ihoseVf 
^^ALUATIO^• 


, between the character traits 

* throughout the unit 


1 In a summar> discussion review with «» 1 
unit and list tlie qualities and cliaraclcnshcs major experiences of the 

great tests Tins discussion offers the teacher «« seem to enable men to mett 

t- "a\ of assessing the tfhcliviness 
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of the unit m developing understanding of the basic concepts Among the ideas 
svhicli should be contnbuted by students are the following 

Faith m something greater than oneself (John Sager, Brigham Young) 

A surge of great energy which permits physical endurance (Douglas, boy m “Night 
Hunter”) 

Abandonment of petty differences (Douglas) 

Hard uork (Mathias) 

Abihty to concentrate on immediate purpose (John Sager) 

2 Ask students to write paragraphs m their regular notebooks explaining how a 
character or characters in their individual reading illustrate one or more of these 
traits Evaluate the extent to which ea<di student’s perception of fortitude embraces 
considerations beyond those involved only in obvious physical ordeal 

3 Evaluation of progress in skill development occurs continuously throughout the 
developmental activities No final test is needed 


Materials and resources for students 

LITEHATUUE TO BE PRESENTED ORALLY 

Stephen Meader, “Captured by the Abenaki," from The Rtver of Wolves (7) A 
captured youth’s determination and bravery wins the respect of his Indian 
captors 

Katherine Peabody Girlmg, “When Hannah Var Eight Yar Old” (8) A small girl 
faces her mover’s death 

Poetry Recreating courageous expenence—Joaqum Miller, "Columbus," Henry W 
Longfellow, "Paul Reveres Ride” Praising valorous actions— Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “Concord Hymn,’ Alfred Guiterman, “The Oregon Trail ” Suggesting 
the significance of actions— Eleanor Alletta Chaffee, “Who But A Boy—” (2) 

AXnlOLOCIES FROM WnCII COMMON READINGS ABE SELECTED 

1. Luella B Cook, Walter Loban, George Norvell, William McCall, eds , Challenge 
to Explore N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1941 

2 William J Iverson and Agnes McCarthy, eds , Prose ond Pocfri/ Adventure Syra- 
cuse, N Y , Singer, 1937 

3 Wilfred Eberhart, Irma Swearinger, Bernice Leary, eds , Readmg-LUerature, Book 
II Your Counin/ Evanston, III , Row, Peterson, 1935 

4 Paul Witty, Manam Peterson, Alfred Parker, eds , Beadtng Roundup, Book One 
Boston, Heath, 1934 

5 Elizabeth Bennett, Mabel B Bowse, and Mary D Edmons, eds , High Roads 
io Clorij MomstowT), N J , Silver Burdclt, 1947 (Easv) 

6 Marquis E Shattuck, ed , Beacon Lights of LtteraUirc, Book Six Toward Pleasant 
Shores Columbus, Ohio, Iroquois, 1949 (Eas)) 

7 Ma> Hill Arbuthnot, ed , Time for True Talcs and Almost True Chicago, Scott, 
roresman, 1933 (7) 

8 Luella Cook, Walter Loban, Ruth Stauffer, and Robert Freier, eds , People in 
Literature N.V., Harcourt, Brace, 1057 (8). 

SCCCl-STEl) liOOkS FOR INDIMDUAL RCAPINC 

Chire n Bishop, The Big Loop N Y , Vikmg, 1935 

N'wnn Breck. Hoof heats on the Trail Carden Cit), N.Y., Doublcalay, 1930 

Hinr> Sti^elc Commager, Aimrtca's Robert E Lee Boston. Houghton Mifilin, 1931 
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James Daugherty, DanfeZ Boone NY, Viking 1939 

' o/f/ie Pifenms NY, Random, 1950 

—.Of Comage Undaumed NY, Vikmg, 1951 
Julia Adams Davis, No Other Whte Men N Y Dutton 1937 
NY,Harcourt Brace 1941 

— fend P • L'PPmcott 1940 

Thomas Gaft • Lippmoott, 1953 

sLnnonGaJ;, aILT'J, ^Y, Crowell, 1951 

Charles Boardmat Hawes Do^’ 

Edgar Buell Hungerford Forgo 

Helen Keller, Thhtmu’onifu7e Chicago, Wilcox & Follett, 1952 

James Kjelgird, rSi l.o 7! 1^7 

House, 1953 ‘ “ Frontier Rifiemaker’s Son NY, Holiday 

&mdiTMe,gs,‘*Co"/^7ttri/’'’‘'? ’ *''PP'"““> 1941 

Armstrong Sperry Call It Cm”^" urns Boston, Little, Brown, 1940 
Katherine B Sh7nnef7lZ T. ^ ■ M’“="'''lan, 1940 

Harper 1950 ' ° America, the Story of the Great Migration NY, 

— “MoiinSrtTNT^'j 

Ilildegard Hoyt srO Tl .1 Morrmv, 1948 

Laura Ingalls Wilder, llweSw NY, Harcourt, Brace, 1932 

■ "•' Big Woode N Y , Harper, 1932 



PART FOUR 

Communication 


9. Oral Language 
70. Written Expression 
11. Grammar and Usage 


UNIT: Meeting a Crisis 



Chapter Nine 


Oral Language 


Let your speech be always with grace 
seasoned with salt that ye may know 
bow ye ought to answer every man 
—ST PAUL TO COLOSSIANS 4 6 


PERSPECTtVE 

the spoken word s (3ay to the present have testified to the power of 

™n Inn.an’st;e1op„;::.torwr''' 

tant tool, today it is a siemfi civilization, speech has been an impor 

activity necessary m instrument m making possible the cooperative 

ty m the complex society this eivihration has created 

to speak effectively must'hr^olt'k"'”" attempts to teach students 

unleashed by those who iis» il respect for the force that can be 

free speech implies the power skillfully He knows that the right of 

discriminate among the manv Jn" language with integrity and to 

self must ha\ e ravcred thToTear:!.:’™”'"® >'■“ 

"hat he means, to exnresi tli« comes from the ability to say exactly 

feet For only one who thought or feeling with telling ef 

ciates the difficulties— intellprHtot” ^ complexity of communication appre 
students emotional, and technical-which confront his 

Two approaches In daily lif 

usually the gi\e and take of co ^ ^ context of oral communication is 

audience situation In planning leam”^^*””’ occasionally the speaker- 
texts To insure the most practice for ®*P®iiences, teachers use both con- 
to develop skills needed for informal number, they use discussion 

selling for prepared talks demonstrata rt®’ S^oups as the 

speech All procedures suggested m tl h underlying effective 

methods Both place the reluctant punil** variants of these two 

more successfullj. both allow all studentTr where he can operate 

spcctive abilities, both save time and ncrm.i ™ according to their re 
424 permit integration with other areas of 
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English Since similar principles govern effectiveness in discussion and in more 
formal speaking, skill in one reinforces skill in the other Thus, using a combi 
nation of the two approaches, the teacher can provide sufficient practice to help 
students speak better in the many informal situations of daily living 

The social situation 

Oral communication takes place in many different kinds of situations, each 
with its oivn particular aura The pervading atmosphere may be genial or 
strained, favorable or antagonistic, but language is used for saymg something 
to someone—and for vahd reasons When the exchange is between two persons, 
either what is said or the way it is said may inject a discordant or harmonious 
overtone, so too may the entrance of a third individual The social situations 
in life resemble what tlie dramatist calls scenes Even a one act play with only 
two characters is made up of numerous scenes the atmosphere changing as 
disclosures made by one or the other bring relief or create tension The chmate 
in which oral communication takes place has direct bearing on its effectiveness, 
and each participant has a stake m creating that chmate 

Communicate means literally to gwe to another as a partaker All com- 
mumcation requires a sender, a receiver, and something shared With speech 
the relationship of the three is immediate and apparent, every social situation 
must have a speaker, a hstener, and spoken language— the medium of exchange 
bet^veen the two Control of this medium is equally important to both speaker 
and hstener, for speech can serve either as a bridge or as a barrier between 
ourselves and others Our command of language, with all that phrase implies,* 
determines in part how well we can function in the various social situations 
no two identical, of which we are a part This emphasis on communication 
rather than on language in isolation pervades all instruction in English 

The climate A flexible situation where participants are relaxed and self 
confident is essential for effective communication Thus, maintenance of a class 
room climate conducive to learning is nowhere more important than in the 
teaching of oral skills The desire and tlie ability to use language honestly takes 
root onl> when conditions are favorable, they vnW not flourish unless carefully 
nurtured over a long period of time In tlie mam it is the teachers attitude 
tow'ard himself, toward others, and toward ideas that detcnnines whether he 
can create an emironment to stimulate growth If the student feels that the 
subject being discussed strikes at the heart of his world, if he knows that any 
opinion he can support will he treated with respect, if he is assured of an in 
Itrcstcd response, he will learn to speak E>en tlie slow and inarticulate has 
demonstrated repeatedly that, gwen subjects on his owai level and interested 
listeners, he can learn to discuss walh enthusiasm and a fair degree of skill He 

* Six Clnpter 1, Language as D>iJ-wn{c Pukxss ** nml die statement on tlie significance of 
conmnimention In "TcaclicT ami I-ein«cr ** pj' t t® 
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IS reluctant only when he has no desire to communicate or is beyond his depth- 
and who isn 

The teacher can create a favorable atmosphere by providing a classroom 
what they think, where it is not only their 
ngnt but their duty to have opinions and to defend them, where the ideas ivill 
!l°,LnirT; automatically but will be examined impartially and 

Starts \ ^ atmosphere will fail its purpose unless the teacher 

te heTl I-vel of the interests and abilities of h.s students In 

cem to tlipm^tli ^1 ° j asked to discuss only matters of particular con 
tions that merit defmL' expected to have convic 

gram does Mt”sto°'^ by topics sure to challenge response, the oral pro 
broaden the base of theT W>ns gradually and consistently to 

and to mcrease the ahil ™ fo widen and deepen the interests 

characteristics whi h ' young people develop the 

. ,i.ps 

The reader^wilfprobabTv *!?’**^ program will foster in students? 

sirable His response mnr i characteristics selected as de 

he well knows no tnrVc ^ ^ hne! Now tell me how'” As 

using language with perform this mu-acle The habit of 

students ^acbcrnnnS nlP ^ Penod of time as 

huild confidence and stress tK ^ uuuimunication in environments which 

communication Nor does ho ^ for straight thinking and honest 

in any way one pleases the ^^^u^unication imply saying what one thinks 
struction and no skill are renf ^^1 bstener has to be considered, no m 

Is concerned with a oroeram purpose is to antagonize This chapter 

language and to the skill-? n ^ Swes emphasis both to honesty in the use of 
necessary to make that honesty function 

years ago Aristotle in^hirn/icfo ^re related Over two thousand 

of honesty” m contrast to the the persuasive power of the 'man 

tntcgnltj as the basic requiremeni r argument ” Today too we select 

speaks the truth as he sees it \V *P®aker, we must be convinced he 

m the limited field of the momeVw**^^ ^ degree of authority, a certainty that 
him to shou a health) respect boil f talking about We want 

rights to their ov-n opinions but n t ^°r others, admitting their 

his error We arc hkclv to admire th his own unless convinced of 

favor by evading unpleasant truthsTl”^” courage, one who will not curry 
who, with unfailing good humor and'tart*^^^ stated to clarify the issue, one 
unpopular with the majority Wc cxnoi ’ honest opinions he knows are 

convey his belief tint he is saying speaker’s manner will 

and his listener Lastl) , vv e w ant uf importance to both himself 

his obligation to make his ideas comprchenitl!. * T® speaker realizes 

P ble, to hew to the line of his argu- 
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ment with directness and economy of words Students can be helped to develop 
these qualities m classrooms where they deal with increasingly complex prob- 
lems in an atmosphere which encourages tactful and critical appraisal of 
independent thought and expression 

The listener The listener needs the same qualities as the speaker He is 
equally important, xvithout him there would be no communication Even when 
he IS m a situation where he cannot interrupt with questions and where his 
rebuttal must be silent, his mind is active, accepting this fact, rejecting that 
conclusion He shows his vttahty by remaining alert, his integrity, by weighing 
honestly opinions at variance with his own, his authority, by marshaling facts 
to confirm or refute and by following the line of argument to detect sound or 
fallacious reasoning He shows hts respect for himself and others by quiet ad- 
mission that the question may have more facets than he had anticipated and 
by an earnest effort to relate the new facts to his previous understanding of 
the problem, his courage, by changing his opinion when the evidence seems 
conclusive In all this he is using his ability for mtelhgent expression as an aid 
to straight flunking, for the two are inseparable The listener is neither a com 
placent sponge ready to absorb heedlessly everything he hears nor is he a stone 
wall bristling with preconceived notions, automatically rejecting ideas without 
giving them a chance to penetrate He never plays a passive part, his is the role 
of active collaborator ^ 

The speech In the ordinary affairs of life most oral communication is 
brief, fragmentary, and impromptu These qualities are evident in conversation 
where the speaker, with no time for specific preparation, must determine 
quickly the relevancy of his remarks to the context Knowing the complexity 
both of language and of man forces the realization that effective speaking on 
all occasions is impossible even for the most brilliant Human nature is limited 

The most adept speaker, although he may possess unusual natural abil 
ity, has not acquired his great skill by chance Usually he is a man of 
lively curiosity and varied interests His expertness m speech is based upon 
a store of information and upon discnmmating judgment of human beings 
Although he may never have enrolled m a speech course, somehow he has 
learned to speak by speaking, he has done a lot of it and he has been doing 
it a long time He has developed certain characteristics of mind, and has made 
certain methods of procedure more or less habitual His expert control is a 
mark of his maturity 

Being realistic, we cannot expect a lugh degree of competence from all 
those enrolled in our English classes We can however, give the student specific 
methods for attacking the problems of oral communication, if the principles 
and practices are sound, those motivated to perfect the skill can, over the six- 
year period, acquire a reasonable degree of effectiveness in the use of oral 
language 

*For suggeslions for leaching lulening sec Chapler 4 pp 182 211 
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The commumcatwn 

An effective communication— whether a long speech or a contribution to a 
conversation— has certain characteristics The speaker has an tdea important to 
him and, he hopes, important to the hstener Tins idea, whether expressed in 
one sentence or m many, is ordered tn tnteUigthle form Automatical!) , the 
competent speaker uses and the listener expects the patterns inlierent in the 
language How ever a well ordered idea is not yet communication If thoughts 
and feehngs are to be shared, the listener’s needs and the skills of expression 
assume importance The gifted but inarticulate employee with an idea the head 
of the firm would welcome the learned specialist, world famous but unable to 
V, expectant audience— these are individuals equipped with ideas and 
probably able to organize them but lacking the power to comnwnicaie These 
actors 0 communication, as they pertain to the classroom, are considered in 
the id secbons selecting material, organizing material, communicating 


SELECTINC MATERIAL* 

he has nothing worthwhile to S3> Sent 
imnortmr.ri^'™i ° ^"<1 malenal, something with the dignity and the 

or worse soi t' ' ‘o demand, he will go directlj to a magazine, 

imitation^f tL"" f ‘“>'1 «>nne bach svith a poorl> digested, palhd 

place but thole Reports based solely on library research base tlieir 

not with beiimnr'’7tT"°'/'P'"‘* “P™ "al sloll-certamly 

"°U be on Sen ■" ^Peahmg, his attention 

storehouses of th ideas Students, witliin the 

^LXow hSrr ■"■■'able ones The teacher must let 

mresrrer on.rn «-"■ accounts of world shah 

from them M ™ “'’^'"“'■onal problems nie things he hhes to hear 

to do. what pleases Uier^ta a*""' 

what the, know, flunk, and feel ^"Shtens them, in short, 

upon their lives ^ impinges 


General sources of material , c 

carcfiill> prepared spoeehes Hmscsn ' P^'"^ ■=■■■ be taught to make brief, 

to a larger end, the ultimate aim is to S 

make communication elfcet, sen the Srri 'f 

mg On such occasions, as w ell as on those 

speech the matenal comes from the s^S '''"®T‘’'‘”''° "TS 

mg obsersatmn personal esponence Scncral sourc«-tl„nk.ng listen 
, t l''-ntnTC. and reading One iliaractcnstic of the 

expert spclir is Ins aware., s-ss of the worth of all experience as possible gml 
JSccQuilcr in pp 1S5-5^I1 
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for the conversational mil In finding topics suitable for classroom work, the 
teacher helps students tap those sources, helps them realize that all facets of 
both direct and Mcanous expeuence furnish the raw material one adapts to 
one’s own purpose in using language 

Materiol for the cictssroom One cannot learn to speak effectively without 
some wntmg, precision in diction and in organizing ideas demands the use of 
pencil and paper One cannot generate and clarify ideas if he depends solely 
on direct experience, he must read Conversely, discussion aids both writing 
and comprehension Thus, the teacher is being realistic and economical m 
directing learning when he fuses these activities in the classroom The litera- 
ture studied and the books for individual reading offer many ideas to challenge 
students, both are indispensable for teaching oral skills In addition, students 
should have a chance to explore problems of vital concern which they them- 
selves choose These three sources furnish ample material to teach both the 
skills needed for orderly discussion and tlie techniques required for organized 
speech 

ORGANIZING MATERIAL 

The principles of organizing material are the same whether one is taking 
part in a discussion or a conversation, prepanng a speech, or writing expository 
prose Identical for the novice and for the expert, they are controlled by three 
basic rules Make assertions capable of development, support adequately asser- 
tions made, create an over all design by arranging assertions in a meaningful 
pattern ® In informal communication, although no one individual makes the 
over-all pattern, hzs sensitivity to its need helps him contribute to it Bepe- 
titions, irrelevancies, and belated references to points already covered cannot 
be avoided Ideas do not come strait-jacketed and in military precision, too 
close adherence to any pattern dampens spontaneity and restricts the flow of 
thought However, sensitivity to order, an aim of most classroom instruc- 
tion, IS a characteristic both of the good conversationalist and the effective plat- 
form speaker In conversation, as in more formal types of oral communication, 
all three pnnciples apply 

Making assertions Before we are ready to make a statement we intend 
to support, we have to be sure the scope of the topic is narroi% enough to be 
covered m the time at our disposal For the student in the ordinary English 
class this aluays means a small area, whether he is to speak for a minute m 
discussion or longer before a group Situations in daily life— interviews, com- 
mittee meetings, sustained conversations— d^and the same directness and 
economy The give-and-take of informal communication imphes that the speaker 
states a fact or expresses a point of view to which he expects a response, if chaU 

• Students understand tlie iie«l to appK these rciJes m orginizjnff a speech the> requuo 
help in percejNing iht rele\ uics dl iml eNp<tuH\ of the titinl to djvtiission and con- 
xtrsalion 
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win the*iistenTr?accerta^ fi™ events, incidents, reasons-to 
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everyone a chance to speak PraetL . ^ to the need for giving 

of support in a short timo making significant statements capable 

cation he n^es m dajy hfe <>f ‘he oral comlni 
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cation He can see the neerf W i d m any form of commum 
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accepted, and remembered where an idea, to be understood 
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listener visuali2e’'is^an'’imDorta!!ri'" statements, for helping the 

use of illustrations and examnlpc pupils to assimilate Therefore, the 
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s ance, illustrations to enliven and his purpose— facts to give sub 

. ana testimony to add emphasis 
Creatins the design Tn e . 

range assertions in a meaningful nmt" uU design, the speaker must ar 

“‘'“bes aU foSis of to see correct relationships 

/ 1 ®^^^use a speech apnearf t communication and of sustained 

than *e need for a nrd ‘“a tangible than an essay, 

ban in his written compositions outline as more imperative here 

ns”; *° P™etice outlining steo hv f°r oral work he has an oppor 
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‘ Clcpier 1 pp 37^5 , “ <aS),. the foundation which 
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defines the form and the limits, is constructed After that come the topic sen- 
tences (TS), die skeleton framework for the entire structure rmally, the sub- 
topic sentences ( STS ) , the details of each section, are faslnoned The completed 
design of a speech and tliat of a liouse are also similar, for botli lia\e a psycho 
logical as well as a logical aspect Logically, the plan of each shows the relation 
of parts to each other and that of each to the whole Psychologically, both take 
into account that tlie finished product is being designed for human beings 
whose particular needs and interests must be considered Therefore, the best 
plans are made by speakers or architects who, aware of the demands of the 
matenal and of the persons for whom the structure is intended, create both 
logical and psychological designs 

Although pupils have had experience wtli outlining in elementary school, 
they must receive instruction throughout the secondary school years as well 
As thinking grows more complex, outlining becomes more difficult Each out- 
Ime presents a fresh problem m the organization of thought The form— tlie 
conventions of numbering and lettering— can be reviewed m very httle time 
The student needs to know, first, that the visual outline is made to help the 
memory after the reasoning process has determined the logical relationship of 
ideas, hence the form is important because it shows these relationslups quickly 
Numbers and letters are guideposts and should be placed so they can be seen 
at a glance If cluttered with words above and below, tliey are no more use to 
the reader than are trafiBc signs obscured by weeds to the motonst Secondly, 
the student needs to know that an outline, made for any one of many purposes, 
is always as bnef as is consistent with usefulness, it contains a great deal m a 
httle space In short, the student should see the outline primarily as an exercise 
in thinking, and after that as a succinct and helpful recording of the thought 

After students understand the pnnciples governing organization, learning 
experiences should consist of making ivritten plans for most prepared talks 
The plan then becomes not an isolated activity but a means of oigamzing 
thought for a definite objective— efiective speech 

COMMUNICATING THE IDEAS 

The aspects of expression previously discussed are concerned xvith prepa 
ration— having something to say and organizing it to have meaning for the 
listener The ideas still have to be communicated The teacher can aid 
the student best by placing him in a situation in which be feels reasonably 
secure, by letting liim know that the aim is not to make a perfect speech each 
time but to acquire gradually skills to improve Ins control in all social situa 
tions, by helping him realize that the ultimate objective of this instrucbon is 
to develop a command of language enablmg him to speak effectively without 
specific preparation— to use language on those many occasions when he is called 

the organization of tlie entire speech the topic sentences (TS) stnte the main ideas used to 
support CIS, the sub topic sentences (STS) are statements of the f-icls illustrations testi 
mon>, used to amplify TS The teacher will use whatever terminology will aid the student 
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upon to answer questions, give direcbons, 
a part of daily living 


engage in the informal talk so much 
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student to like to sneak * ^ speaking, tile first objective is to get the 
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ing mannerisms of body, voice and m private conference to distract 

disappear as soon as the speaker is sure^on^'^” Moreover, many nervous habits 
additional objectives may be added ° '•"'self When progress is discernible, 
Practice in finding, organizing and comm 
poses should help the student gam confid ideas for specific pur 

acquire skills preparing him for those mf 

ormal social situations where lus only 
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allies are his general background of information, his knowledge of human 
nature, and his habitual ways %\ath language 

Discussion 

The oral skills program stresses commumcatwn and therefore consecutive 
discourse In daily classroom discourse the teacher should distinguish sharply 
beh\een the oral quiz and discussion In the first the student speaks not because 
he wishes to commumcate but because lie must present evidence that he re 
members items the teacher already knows His contnbutions consist for the 
most part of disconnected words, phrases, or sentences In discussion, ideas are 
important, and the participant has a chance to develop those he favors and to 
challenge those he thinks untenable His information and opinions do not drop 
into a void, but elicit response Even tliough in large classes lack of time pre 
\ents a single participant’s making lengthy remarks, he should in any \vell 
conducted discussion see the unity and development of the whole The oral 
quiz has its place in the classroom, but both teacher and student should see 
its purpose as other than the promotion of oral skill 

Discussion defined Continued expcnence throughout the secondary 
school years should help students see discussion for what it is— a learning de- 
Mce through which everyone contributes a little and where each learns from 
all They should see it, first, as a means of thinking togetlier to bring out the 
facts, the possible interpretations, and the different points of view on any par- 
ticular question, second, as a process of reasoning to determine what tentative 
conclusions can be drawn from these facts and judgments 

Discussion IS not a debate where the speaker sets out to prove he is right 
and those who disagree with him are wrong It in no way resembles a lecture 
or a monologue It is not quibbling over facts, they can be \ enfied It is not the 
Inld statement of opinions without support The aim of discussion is not alw ay s 
to find an answer, it may be merely to explore the various aspects of a topic 
Often, however, the purpose is to find a solution to a problem or to reacli a 
decision affecting all members Althougli the result ma> not be entirclj satis 
factor) to an) one, and some ma\ complctclv disapprove, consideration of the 
issues as a iircliminar) to formulating plans for group action is the recognized 
mode of operation for free men in a free sociel) 

Role of discussion leader A chsciission is an experience m group think- 
ing If It IS to accomplish its purpose, the leader must assume a twofold rcsponsi- 
bihl)— to help the pirticipmts explore the implications of the content and to 
conduct this exploration so the result will represent the best thinking of the 
entire group If students are toleani the requisite skills, tlicj must licconcemetl 
with more than tacit acceptance of the conclusions reached, the) must l>c aware 
of the procedure used ami pi iv ll« ir individual p trtv m making tiuit proceilurc 
<ffi'cti\e Inleiding tlu te iclur ’►tnves for lioth intiTpIav of idiav and involve* 
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to another contributors as possible— throwing opinions of one parliapant 
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when challenged could not sunn Heard a statement which the speaker 
arose because of imprecise nfT ^uversation where misunderstanding 
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The group process 

Today the interdependence of n. j 
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member of the class Through group efforts, as students learn the content of the 
course, they can improve the shills needed for workmg in any social group ^ 

From the student's viewpoint Most students recognize the desirability 
of becoming more adept in group participation Some, highly grade conscious, 
may at first be fearful their contributions mil not receive due credit, they will 
be reassured if they understand that individual learning is still the focus, al 
though accomplished through group effort During adolescence, a time of con- 
fusion and ambivalence, the student is trying to learn his role both as an 
individual and as a group member, peer approval is probably more important 
now than at any other period of his life Classroom experience can help him 
find himself as he gams skill in working with others, consideration of divergent 
viewpoints can deepen his understanding of those whose backgrounds differ 
from his own Thus, he becomes more aware of the social significance of the 
group process He knows or can leam that most of the world's problems, if they 
reach solution, are solved around the conference table—the importance of the 
committee work of congressional leaders, the significance, in settling labor dis 
putes, of discussion among representatives of various factions The reahzation 
that he is learning skills to use not only in the classroom but m life convinces 
him of the practicality of learnmg better ways of working "with others 

From the teacher's viewpoint The advantages for the teacher in using 
the group method are far-reachmg in tlieir import Since each member can 
contribute according to his capacity, this type of instruction allows teachers to 
take care of particular interests and needs, to accept tJie student as he is and 
to help him progress at his own rate toward his potential goals Moreover, the 
interaction of minds, one of the salient characteristics of group work, provides 
a stimulation that can be gained in no other way ® Above all, because this plan 
creates a situation comparable to those met m hfe, it lends itself to many of the 
objectives m education Working m small groups, the more capable need not 
adjust his pace to the less competent, the slouest, the most diffident, the most 
inarticulate, can be placed in an environment where he can be taught to func 
tion Group work gises experiences m leading and following, it affords op- 
portunities to think througli problems under peer and teacher guidance, it 
furnishes small, realistic audiences for tlie student’s attempts at CYprcssion, 
where he ma> learn to evaluate his own opinions and those of otliers Teachers 
ho use tlic group method find it p ij s big dividends 

Helping > oung people acquire oral skills asks from tlic teacher a hard Iicad 
and a soft heirt In an atmosphere of free inquiry uliere students knou they 

* Jem D Grambs, Crt>o|i Tfocoica In InterRroup Education (N \ , Nitioml Conference 
of t lutulans and Jews n d ), pp 9 

•See In T M Newcomb and E L. Ilartle>, eds, Hrailincs hi Sochi PsTjchnlof^i/ , 
Holt, 1017) Marioric T Shiw, “A Comparivm of IrKbildtnl and Small Groups in (lie 
fUtiouaJ Solution of Complex Probkim,*' pp 31t, 31S and Urttuld IJppitt and H K Wlutc, 
"^n t xpcrimcnlnl Slwdj of I^eidir'lilp and Crmip I Ift ” pp 
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can say what they think but realize their opinions require support, where they 
recognize that proficiency demands practice over a long period of time, where 
both speaker and hstener accept responsibility for making communication effec 
tive-m such an atmosphere the individual can develop both the habit of using 
language honestly and the skills for using it effectively. 


THE TEACHING PROBLEM 

frequent, because it pervades everyday 
presents both T” * " ^ situations exist for teaching Tins very multiplicity 
as students iindp ^ problem an opportunity, because as soon 

becominc more aH P*‘n?ose of instruction, most see the desirability of 
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oped m the classroornVn^th transfer of attitudes and skills de\el 

daily ^ varied social situations the individual encounters 
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speak better if ho places them m situat^ enabling pupils to 

although he divides lus time as l>est he confidence, 

speech and cv cry group discussion 
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Usmg the course content as the major source of material also saves tunc 
For instance, ideas gleaned from tlie study of several short stones can provide 
practice in applying the principles of effective speaking if process, as well as 
content, is emphasized in discussion Likewise, skills demanded for making a 
speech plan can be used in writing if students are helped to effect the transfer 
Integration of all areas of instruction, helping students see the unity and rela 
tionship among the various aspects of the English program, not only promotes 
learning but is economical of classroom time 

Providing practise for all In apportioning time to gii e the most practice 
to the greatest number, the teacher considers the problems of both the ghb and 
the unwilling Instmction stressing improvement through genuinely motivated 
communication, in contrast to aimless talk, is basic to solving the problems of 
each The excessively vocal must learn what communication means, he must be 
taught to channel his fluency— a real asset— for conciseness and pertinence, he 
must recognize that for him cultivating responsiveness as a listener may be 
more important than speaking upon every question 

The shy and unwilling presents a greater problem The teacher tries to 
discover the reasons for his attitude Undoubtedly, individuals differ in degree 
of articulateness and in tiie pleasure they derive from conversation, however, 
all have the need to communicate If placed in situations where this need can 
be satisfied, they will acquire the necessary skills The seeming aversion to 
speech tn the classroom cuts across all levels of maturity and intelligence Fear 
of exposure is one cause, the individual may have been conditioned m class 
rooms giving sole importance to the right ansvver and to correct usage Re 
IfictaiJce may he induced by a leehng cS snpenoFJiy, often unconscioas, the 
situation may seem so purposeless as to make meditation more profitable than 
attempts to contribute Placing those inclined to talk too much and those for 
ever silent in situations where they have the desire and opportunity for honest 
communication is crucial Use of discussion in small groups offers a parted 
solution, allowing students some voice in selecting content helps, finally, the 
correction of mistaken ideas concerning purposes of the program and methods 
of evaluating improvement and thus of determining grades promotes a climate 
conducive to growth 

Explaining purpose and scope Failure to recognize the purpose and 
scope of the oral skills program partially accounts for the attitude of those 
unconvinced of its value The first weeks of any English course, when needs 
are diagnosed, goals explored, and standards agreed upon, provide opportunity 
to promote desirable understandings The student is hkely to equate speech as 
tiught in the classroom with that of the accomplished speaker addressing an 
audience Perhaps he has been m classes where the only oral work considered 
grade worthy consisted of reports based on research and gi\ en for ‘ extra credit ’’ 
Unaware of any ohjectiic except expcrlness in 'public speaking he may reject 
the program because he cannot see himself as a platform speaker 
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discussions in any school year might well be concerned mth 
WnT / A 1 Of o«' communication is to 
Sws ,S a r w “f “"f™’ “>0 'OO'OI situation IVhat 

sions omittpA ^ *'*'^*’ ” ‘f“Cussion with urelevancies and digres 

elusions here th T™*' ‘'““ssions result in tentative or alternate con 

™Ty becauL t If ^^sult is to be but 

conclusion nossiWeT T be meseapable Even mth only one 

understanding of the ^ fl® students thinh through the steps increases then 
of the conclusion ™ prepares for acceptance of the inevitabibty 

are Italicized As minor ideas leading to the major conclusion 

device h^ssfudentsrefh f '’-vritten on the board Vli. teaching 
A discf Sion kaina ‘ a “"f”" P“T’“^‘= P“«om 

oral skills program might go sorethmThk'fthfs 
How have you used speech recently? 

pairman whats vwongtift’S® to “ ‘"““"'"tees explaining to the re 
table asking my father fr.,. talking ^vlth my family around the dinner 

for a date f“ ‘"“cased allowance planning a party ashng 

How have you used wriUng? 

bsb " "‘y cunt list for the laundry assignment in Eng 

things we dont know always been true There 

thatformT''‘P°"‘“d‘atitappi!are'?firo'' "f language but one thing 

Tn f centuries Today spoken form ind existed in only 

}iart ^ ^sed SDeeoli °”8f'age is the most widespread form 

inany times-speaking before a "mentioned a type of expenence I ve 

^t so uncommon? ^ “ group Has no one had that experience^ Is 

Yes and no It depends 

Certainly by far the ^ ""d bis work 

rttu^ious Buteveuifyaa™^^^^" ^ „„ apeofa„g 

heln 1 , 'T """ from praeh ““ ^"imf before a group and speak is 

thrmr * ®P“ch effectively even on inf*^ "f more formal speaking that might 

things youd like your speech to tell abou“'™I occasions? What are some of the 
That I m not afraid that I kn T» 

pie understand that Im a pertL'w^^"L'"“""S about that I can make peo 
mvn opinion ''"™i knowing that Im able to express my 

76 78^^"^ of d scussion sequ«,ce are given m th t 

this text See Jol nn j Tremain pp 
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Is it enough )ust to express your opinion? Don't you have to do more than 
thal'^ What if your listener differs? What do you do then^ 

Tell him why I think the way I do 

You've mentioned self-confidence, poise, clanty and effectiveness of the state- 
ment, impression on the listener, support of an idea . . Are these much different 

from the characteristics of an effective speaker and speech on more formal oc- 
casions? 

No, similar principles underlie effective use of language m both formal and 
informal situations 

All the speech occasions we ve mentioned have concerned more than one per- 
son, as they always do In other words they're social What elements do we find 
in every social situation? 

Speaker, hstener 

Isn’t there anodier, equally important? How do speaker and listener get to- 
gether, if they ever do? 

By speech 

We can agree that any social situation has three elements speaker, speech, and 
listener This is true whether the communicabon is formal or informal, speech is 
the instrument which allows sender and receiver to understand each other In 
attempted commumcation does understanding always result? Have you ever asked 
directions for reachmg a certain place, received them, and then found you couldn't 
follow them? What was mong? 

The speaker did not know or did not explain clearly, the hstener did not listen 
carefully or did not mterpret correcdy 

Yes, the fault may he wth either or both ^Vhen language creates confusion— 
when you can’t follow directions— speech does not accomplish its purpose Besides 
confusion, what other unpleasant effects can language have? 

It can imtate, antagonize, arouse contempt, make a person unsure of him- 
self . 

Then we could say, couldn’t we, diat speech may either bring persons closer 
together or drtie them farther apart? If two persons in any situation really want 
to establish sahsfactory contact, what must each do? For instance. I’m giving an 
assignment, >ou‘ro talking to a friend ^Vbal must each of us do*^ 

The speaker considers the listener, presents ideas clearly, watches the reaction, 
adds additional explanation when necessary, the hstener remains alert, tnes to 
understand, responds actively. 

W’c'll come back to this point often dunng the semester. Now let’s leave it 
and sec if \vc can pm down the speakers purpose a htlle more exact!) What were 
>ou trying to do on those occasions >ow gave as examples of speech used recenll)? 
To gel the ’TV' fixtxl, to make the date, to enjoy our fnends, to persuade my 
father . . . 
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flnd”a”enmrieSTh« something we are trying to do Lets try h 
Help me fill m th f cover all purposes of speech on ill occasions 

rocalTitalion W I T I-dP »s tie 

they mean and which is“mo"re ^ 7 '“ 

Dominite control govern adapt to change adjust to withdraw from 
we any words here^whietf"^ particular occasion but have 

““e which include some of the others’ 

Control adapt to 

would that help5* WhaTic ’nsteatl exercise a certain degree of control 

now lets accept the ‘Herenre m the connotation of the two terms? For 

w the social situation You ^ ° degree of control 

pose if later we find it doesn t^t well speech against this pur 

toward one certain concln?!! definitely tried to direct the thinbng 

cussion which would nevor ” ®wever the framework given is not the dis 
"Ot be a discussion if it d!d T^hr!''. T'’ precision it would 

one certain decision onlv wh«.n ‘"tegrity demands that he dnve for 

not lead such a discussL ,( h^A possible Presumably, he would 

include all forms of oral commi * 4 ”^* tbmk the conclusion broad enough to 
student could give If he had therefore any specific example a 

not fit he would have had no unforeseen evidence that did 

procedure that brings out all ^ to qualify his preconceived conclusion 
counter arguments even if it 1 m«? ^ topic and admits objections and 

®^°^^tic principle It is tho d *n®'^table result is an expression of 

c mking that will convince ^ ^ teacher to lead students through 

inem ot its inevitability 

Establishing bases for 

cause in many classrooms proere«^ A second misunderstanding arises be 
pass tests proving knowledge Th mainly on ability to write and 

andjsxnovedtoaskifhehas inSJ^ir*^^" a student returns after absence 

whVther ft”rThaTbe oWoom What”r 

® tieen a Witten acer he really wants to know is 

ter his name in the record booh represented by a blank space 

or le^ing However they do ,„d,e ^present a worthy motne 

parents colleges and employ” "> ^oth learner and teaoher-and to 

ey cannot be ignored while the tp of mdividual accomphshment 

ey are facts that must be faced Stud ^ Avoids using them as incentives 
a right to know on what bases the r“ Particular classroom have 

Because of the fluid nature of oral com ^ course will be determined 

IS perhaps greater here than m other the need for understanding 

4 the general purposHf mstruction 

students for the many aspects needimr communication will prepare 

P asis As each is singled out for 
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instruction, practice, and evaluation, the student comes to realize that his grade 
depends, not upon his abihty to make a finished speech each time, but upon 
how well he has met specific requirements In order to help pupils appreciate 
the firm basis for grading, the teacher should assure them that first assignments 
wiW be concerned with only one or two principles— for immature pupils, audi 
bihty, or conversational tone, or meeting the eyes of the hstener He must then 
give them a chance to use these slolls in speaking and help them evaluate the 
results He should let them know that skill in speech is cumulative, that they 
%vill be given time to consolidate their gams 

Fusing with total program In fusing the oral experiences with otlier 
phases of instruction, the teacher fils method to content In general, either prob 
lems chosen by students or ideas emerging from books read individually offer 
the most practical material for teaching the principles governing effective 
speech and for providing practice for their appLcabon m small groups, 
the content here is largely individual and thus lends itself to short talks 
Ideas from the hterature studied and synthesis of experiences xvith either the 
selected problems or personal reading furnish matenal for class discussions 
Here a mutuality of expenence supports the give and take of informal com 
munication No arbitrary division is intended, each teacher evpenments to find 
the methods most suitable for teaching the course content with a particular 
class 

The teacher also considers the timing of oral work, usually trying to com- 
bine speaking with reading and writing so that one experience flows naturally 
into another Thus reading may provide ideas for discussion, which m turn 
gives incentive for writing The illustrative units furnish many examples Ho\v- 
ever, when it seems desirable, oral work can be inserted without mterruptirig 
the continuity of other curricular activities, the teacher uses a split schedule 
By careful planning, he can devote portions of several class hours to expenences 
stressing oral skills, the rest of the time being spent on other aspects of instnic 
tion (An illustration appears on p 659) Several da>s at the beginning 
of the year, when teacher and students are evplonng the potential of the 
course, or short interludes at the completion of units offer other possibihtiijs 
for brief instruction and practice Oral communication is so much a part of 
life tliat opportunities to help students develop the necessary skills present 
themselves contmuallj 

Scfccftng content 

TIic problems slmltnls face and the information the> possess form the 
foundation upon xsiucli skill in oral communication can be builL Ifo\\c%er, it 
IS often umvisc to begin b> asking oulnglit uhat subjects ment discussion 
Suspecting a snare presaging dire things to come, some mil den) interest m 
ntu thing An oblique appnnch helps coiinlenct this difiicultx Teachers, taking 
a tip from the pollsters, Imc fonml an mclircct uai to discoxcr ulnt students 
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feel deeply about The follo^\ing example ^nll show how one teacher of an 

dnpp tT. ^ Opinion poll to find suitable topics and to intro- 

duce the techniques of discussion xvith the aid of group 

edae observation of tlie class and from his bowl 

different reasons^ H ^ ^'iculty and students, altliough often for 

to the following ' ^ provocative statements similar 

Opinion poll 

deS° u/d'CernflL’n^rs*^^^ ''' 

SA A U D SD 
SA A U D SD 

SA A 
SA A 


SA 

SA 


A U D 
A U D 


Students usuillj do better work in school when there is 
2 between parents and teachers 

ew stu ents m this school ha\ e an opportunity to par 

teipate m student go^en,me„t 

4 ‘i'i'e'' ®"““'=Se snobbishness 

emimT detemnmng regulations got 

mung student conduct 

connected with school aSms ^r^**c* *''>'”’8 *>0 loiew certain problems 

r<ml> assuming the role of \fr r ii ^”^ni to many Thus he w’os tempo- 
fell about tliem As m all siint, ^ determine how tiie class as a whole 
unimportant no names were the identitj of tlie participant wa5 

'ras more Unn a shght detour to 

The returns seemed to mHion# ^ curiosity of an eccentnc instructor 
o v^tal concern to students PrnK these controversial questions were 
t^ed by some parents who v^^hL™ community was being agi 
'■o e the most deaded reaction-: *”^ease of homework, this topic pro- 

noneessions to unreasonabr !' 0 "e\er. were disinchned to 

bet ed the class should be conducted sort I" 

When tlie class amved the npxf cl homework would be necessar) 

lomework on tlie board wath a t-»Ki w’ found tlie statement concermng 
stronglv agreed ten agreed ele\PT.*j opinions expressed, fifteen 

teacher said that since this was a n ‘^“^reed, no one was undecided The 
be discussed, Uiat altliough he coulT ""*1 of them, it had better 

senouslj any conclusions reached l> promises, he waiuld consider 

them into groups for the purpose of did ® Accordmglj, he was dmding 

Bnnging his knowledge of his shT^“^“ 
termined the personnel of the grouns he had prevaousI> de 

members in eacli Before taking thought, two dissident 

down reasons for their opimon not tn students w ere asked to jot 

in but to use to help group 
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thinking The written reports from the secretanes were to indicate the number 
advocating each point of view and the reasons accepted as ^ ahd support They 
were allowed ten minutes Wishing to leave the student free to express himself 
honestly without fear of mcriminalion, the teacher ignored the discussions, a 
procedure which cannot often be employed with group work 

As uas to be expected, the reports were similar, all indicated that the 
students had difficulty finding support for their opinions Substantiation for 
both viewpoints was based on lack of time, but with a difference Those favor- 
ing homework did so because there was not time in class to complete assign 
meats, those opposing, because there was not time outside of class 

Both opmions seemed to have a basis m fact Previous estimates of the 
average time per day spent outside the classroom m preparing for English 
ranged from two who spent none to three who spent over an hour and a half 
The teacher’s records showed that about one fourth of the students were em- 
ployed m part time jobs, about one half were carrying heavy academic loads, 
about one third were active m the extracumcular program, a few could be 
placed in all three categories 

Taking into consideration the caliber of his students and trying to antici 
pate objections, the teacher prepared carefully for the next day’s discussion 
His purpose was twofold to devise a practical plan for accomplishment of the 
essential aims of the course and to lead students to see their responsibility for 
facing facts honestly The problem seemed to revolve around the following 
questions To what extent are the reasons given for the opinions valid? What 
do we need to know before we can come to a decision which wll affect the 
group? Where can we get additional information? 

The teacher wished students to reahze the demands imposed 6y the course, 
the necessity for considenng their own problems as individuals the need for 
evaluating their study habits and for budgeting their tune He therefore at 
tempted to find the questions and examples which would help him direct tlie 
thinking along lines logically and psychologically sound— facts he hoped would 
lead to the conclusion that everyone, in school or out, faced the responsibility 
of planning for himself a reahstic program 

The next day he began by revle^vlng quickly the aims of the course and 
what had been accomplished to date He then read a news item in which a 
representative of a labor union, currently negotiatmg for certain benefits, tned 
to justif) the demands The reliability of the writer as an authority was briefly 
discussed, tlie class deciding that he could be accepted only wath reser\ations 
as bias had to be suspected Most of the students were, of course, well aware 
where such an admission w as leading 

After these preliminaries, the teacher proceeded with the discussion, select 
ing questions from the following, when and 1 / they seemed pertinent 
Vretious asstfinmcnts 

Haic they been excessuc? Suggestions for curtajlmeni^ 

Should a teacher ah\’a>s gi\e identical assignments for all students’ %Vhy? 
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^JTial t>'pe of moA for English do you prefer to do in class’ Outside’ 
at are the adrantages of longterm assignments’ DifBculties’ 

Study habits 

this tItjs ^ estirmtes the Tmotint of time spent m preparation for 

this class sanes uidely How do ,ou account for this’ 

of time and n students equally intelligent to spend the same amount 

a"»r ? Keasons’ 

prolilabl)? “ • a e aractenstics of a study period if the fame is to be spent 

m conccntrated'elfort?'”'' spending on English represent that much time 

How many of you know specilie ways that you could improve your study habits’ 
Cwdpetmg time 

More^ How many feel require less preparation time than English’ 

ha\e problems to work "and several assignments’ Lets say >ou 

English 'iou think the t\\n cU mathematics and a story to read for 

IIou do jou proceed? 

'"’nth « »veral stores finding at the end of the 

I’in credit What do you think *“ 

taming credit at the store and It imhooP similarity bettiecn mam 

country as a whole Some wrilils^'*^** express alarm at the credit situation m the 
lime contract debts which ilia, omoy people buying on 

■"OOI Ihis IS true Why do "> P’V Suppose for the mo- 

“He’ Under what citciimslanccs’""^ '"'oKed? Is it unasoid 

OIK you can handle’ hu'o any responsibility for seeing that It u 

X""" <7 '' 

'lagazincs ha\e demoted ou 1 

u-orl Would some of jou be *P®ce recently to the question of home- 

article and report’ the Headers Guide, look up an 

Doan> of>ou know someone tv! 

, s>*ttm etc -might be wor'lH*^ °P"“on on homework-reasonable amount 

US *^»rs( so that all the work can Ik ^ teacher who is able to organize 

plan How about pelting the opinion nf ^ "ho has a gootl 

an>one in no wa> connected w,ib ij,- , counselor? Parents? Do you kno^v 
could consult’ ^'hool-a business or professional nian-you 

'Visignmrnt Tliis day nc*l wuk well fi 1 1 t 
«e can come to some sound coiidusinn. 1 ‘ this problem and see if 

vo unteers then will al» be time for «l ?T hear reports from 

either from reading or iiitcrMewrn^ ^furmalion anyone else may find 
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As a result of the final discussion, the teachers and students arrived at the 
following conclusions 

Two hours a week was not an excessne amount of time to devote to homework 
for English 

Long term assignments would hel{>, especially if some system of intermediate 
checking were devised to insure that work was progressing at an acceptable rate 

The most desirable type of homework was that connected with reading and 
individual projects 

There should be two types of assignments— one required of all, the other where 
die student had some choice 

-AJtbc'ugb, J33£ist aiusuredlx- jint all students wjJJ comply with Teg}3}at3Diis set »p 
m this way, the fact that they have followed the argument step by step makes 
them more ready to accede to demands which have seemed reasonable to the 
majontj 

The entire experience required httle class time, it showed that many lands 
of learning may take place concurrently In less than three periods the teacher 
had given all a chance to talk, both m group and class discussion, had helped 
them face and think through a problem of vital concern, had made provision 
for volunteers to interview, to read, and to report the results, be had, without 
mentioning oral skills, laid the foundation upon which a sound program for 
developing oral skills could be built 

Furthermore, the poll seemed to indicate that other subjects on the hst 
might be worth investigating The results of the poll were, tlierefore, given to 
a student committee to discover which of the five remaining topics had aroused 
most vigorous response Their report follows 
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2 
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4 

14 

3 

0 

11 

6 

6 

0 

6 

20 

10 
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Through class discussion, the first topic ivas immediately discarded The 
other four seemed to have something m common With some rewording and 
organization, the teacher and class arrived at the follownng plan If students 
could make their own regulations what would they suggest should be done 
about 1) securing wider participation in student government^ 2) putbng 
membership and activities of clubs on a more democratic bosis^ 3) planning 
parties and dances to appeal to greater numbers? The class was divided into 
three groups, each to investigate one aspect of the problem The procedure 
/oMo« ed « as suhstacittaliy (he sime as in the preceding expenence The dis- 
cussion resulted m an editorial written b> a student committee and published 
in tlic school paper Howcicr, the greatest benefit probabl} denied from the 
fact tint these > oung people were able to consider all plnscs of the probkm .ind 
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both participants and non participants m school activities had a chance to see 
themselves through the eyes of the other 

classes pvelr above plan can be used in many junior high 

slol maTbe ™ hf expenences in element^ 

however man^ attention such procedures demand, 

nairewUhfeJerfol::*^^ 

Directions Please r>iPr>Tr ir» 

recently discussed with a Proper column, do not sign your name Have you 
aiscnssed svith any member of your family or any of your fnends 

Yes. Nn 1 n j 

i grades you ve received m school subjects? 

•4 Your choice of friends? 

3 Time you have to be in at mght? 
e . j telephone conversations? 

^ selection of movies you are permitted^ 

m epi spent on television programs? 

' the books you are reading? 

Comic books? 

■ in 3™* ’’“"'6'™!:? 

■ Your allowance? 

Since younger dudiIs nf* 

an extended period, two oth^” sustain the continuity of discussions over 
of the questionnaire will be ilInTi^ more immediate follow up 

stration-should be preceded u methods— role playing and demon 

fundamental to the problem ^ discussion to bring out the facts 

Role ploying Role I 

dramatization of a social apphed to an extemporaneous 

a solution lo it differs from sim.lVT^''”^ attempt to suggest 

ave read in that here the nlni '"amatizations made from stones children 
problem students face and fnr ** i!° made, the situation delmeates a 

cripts are not ^v^ltte^, a general ,Ii c ^ alternative answers 

ideas, the role of each character Presentation is agreed upon-the mam 

the general plan is agreed upon h dialogue will take, etc After 

Suppose .he tZsion ““ rb'”''™ - 

foUmving situations might be chJra dramatizaUon, the 

Three chJdien with different 

discuss their respechve clauns wantmg pnority ™lh the TV, 

PP 143 44 

Story (NY, 

See alsT Hilda Tabs underlying the apprcMcb examples concern ele- 

D C J ^ '"'"BO’-P bE* 'P *'> seccndarv level as veil 

concrete tram ^ Council on Education I949J f^tr Secondary Schools (WoshiostoO’ 

concrete evamples “1 “ ™l>a.s of soc.odrama enlivened with 
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Four parents discuss crime programs, giving different points of view regarding 
the effect on young people 

Several students evaluate different kinds of programs assessing their value as 
entertainment 

The same situation is used by several groups and the solutions compared The 
discussion of the various interpretations of the problem is often the most sig- 
nificant part of the experience, pointing up, as it may, examples of straight 
thinking, tact, or thoughtful consideration of opposing viewpoints 

In prepanng for role playmg, the participants should answer such questions 
as What is the attitude of each character? What are the reasons for this atti 
tude? What action follows logically from this attitude? What are the effects of 
the action on the other characters^* What changes are to occur as the drama 
tization unfolds? How are these changes to be brought about^ 

For the first experience in role playing it is well for the teacher to lead the 
class through the prehminanes— helping pupils define the problem, select the 
situation to be used, analyze possible attitudes and action— and then to accept 
volunteers for the performance 

Demonstrations Sometimes the facets of a subject lend themselves to 
individual demonstrations Pupils, working m pairs, give their versions of both 
the correct and incorrect procedure Since young people can often profit by 
some attention to telephone manners, such a topic is ideal for demonstrations 
List on the board as many examples as students can give of different uses they 
have made of the telephone With pertinent qu^tions draw out others that are 
common The list might look something like this 

Chatting with a friend 
Taking a message for another 
Sending a telegram 

Placing an emergency call— ambulance, fire department, police 
Making a complaint about a mistake m delivery 
Ordering several items from a department store 
Askmg information about planes, trains, and buses 
Accepting an invitation 
Declining an mvitation 

Asking for release of party line in order to make a call 

Both the demonstrations and the discussions following can emphasize the de 
sirabihty for clarity, brevity, and courtesy in the use of the telephone 

The use of some kind of poll offers a quick and effective way of discovering 
some topics of concern to students Followed by instrucbon and by practice irt 
applying the principles of effective speaking, such devices provide a basis fot- 
extending interests as well as developing attitudes and skills So too do idea^ 
generated by the literature studied and by the books individuals read Frorn 
these three sources the content of the oral communication program may ho 
dcri\ed 
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Emphasizing principles of effectioe speaking 

In selecting principles of effective speaking to emphasize, the teacher 
remern ers e is trying to develop attitudes toward speaking and habitual 
me 0 s 0 procedure Instruction and practice may focus now on one aspect 
ot con ent organization, or delivery, and now on another, thus skills are 
gradually built 


Drocppdf^'' sequence As instruction in oral communication 

Cons presentation can help students concentrate in practice on the 

each emnho'^'^ notebooks a chart listing 

words as tTdr/ " "’=‘y >>0 recorded m their o™ 

and reorganize The''"^ P'rrio'lieally reviewed, teacher and pupils may reword 
aspects ot effech ““f'eted chart for any class will represent only those 

The one below offCTsfs?mnle'^f*th*h''“™ 

httle nrevioiis mstr. E beginning of such a chart for a class mth 

focus for a single assV°" horizontal blocks represents the 

to apply all the nnn addiUon, the individual should try each tune 

miected, giving time for synthesis of various skills 
Soquente of emphoiei 
Organization 


Content 

Interesting to speaker 


Controlled bypuipose 


Beginning that interests 
Conclusion that cLnches idea 


DeUvery 
Easily heard 
Easily understood 

Eye contact with listeners 
Conversational tone 


Covemed by a central idea 

sentence 

The sub'^TT"^’ ‘^‘cotwv. of oil pnncples studied 

the suggested sequence of 

not intended to dictate an arbilr ^ ®^®®~mdicated by horizontal blocks— is 
experience and the maturity of th^ sequence depends upon the 

in advance Above all it must be fl W** cannot be determined far 

dents may be expected to achieve 1 starting with simple objectives stu 

added one or, occasionally two at^” T ^^^cmpts and continuing with others 
not lost, even if no new principle teacher proceeds slowly, time is 

confidence, which in turn aids in the ^ '^ced, because each repetition builds 
drawn from students what they beh^^ After the teacher has 

speaking, the class can decide whatT* characteristics of effective 

attaining only a few elementary goals mn'' n” students, 

years’ practice With others, each assiimm 

tives Even with the capable, however sl.ll emphasize several ob|ec- 

’ ^ acquired gradually Many bnef 
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speeches, each concentrating on one or two points, produce better results than 
a few longer ones trying to incorporate everything 

Additional objectives The chart below suggests further objectives, some 
of which certainly should be added for many classes or suggested for individuals 
at the teachers discretion 


Content 

Interesting to listener 
Few abstractions, 
many concretions 
Variety m material- 
facts, illustrations, 
testimony 

Material from several 
sources 
Facts accurate 
Evidence of ongm 
ahty 


Organization 
Ideas pertinent 
Support adequate 
Sequence planned to mam 
tain interest 
Transitions clear 
Use of devices to begin and 
end other than statement 
and restatement of cen- 
tral idea sentence 


Delivery 

Is straightforward, seems 
sincere 

Speaks with an air of au 
tbonty without being 
overly aggressive 

Maintains a pace which 
makes comprehension 
easy 

Maintains posture which 
does not call attention 
to itself 

Shows vitality 

Is free from distracbng 
mannerisms 

Uses language both pre 
cise and vivid 


If the teacher keeps in mind that tlie second chart hsts some objectives 
suitable only for the mattue and gifted, he will avoid pushing pupils to the 
point of discouragement If students continue to want to speak, skills can be 
developed 


Teaching fhe speech plan In the beginning even ultimately for many 
pupils, three steps (I, A, 1) in the outline for the mam part of the speech are 
enough to teach If the student learns to apply these, he can later learn to deal 
^vlth more complex material, for the principle is the same If he cannot under- 
stand three part relationships, it confuses him to be alIo\%ed to run the gamut 
of lettering and numbering denoting intricate points and sub points, the com- 
plex outline should be reserved for the clear thinker working with complicated 
material Moreover, three steps should be sufficient for tlie oral work most 
students ma> be asked to do in the English class 

What t> pe of outline is most useful in leaching oral communication? Since 
the purpose is to help the student form the habit of perceiving exact relation, 
ships, the sentence outline w most effective Onlj tins form permits teachers to 
determine quickl> whether the writer is precise in his thinking, the mdixidual 
conference time demanded for all other tj^ics prohibits tlicir use It is imme. 
dialcK apparent that it is impractical to lr> to teach this difficiiU form to tlie 
pupil who still has trouble recognizing a sentence, teachers sliould spend all 
their efforts on helping him Icani to support single assertions 
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Emphasizing principles of effective speaking 

In selecting principles of effective speaking to emphasize, the teacher 
remembers he is trying to develop attitudes toward speaking and habitual 
methods of procedure Instruction and practice may focus now on one aspect 
0 content, organization or delivery, and now on another, thus skills are 
gradually built 


Graphic presentation of sequence As instruction in oral communication 
ocee s grap ic presentation can help students concentrate m practice on the 
various principles studied They may keep ,n their notebooks a chart listing 
introduced Items may first be recorded in their own 
and renrva Periodically reviewed, teacher and pupils may reword 

Theoneheln ^P^ech students have had an opportunity to practice 

httWretarf a chart for a class with 

focus for a smde horizontal blocks represents the 

to apply all the addition the individual should try each time 

idea^^dd be in2l^ Thus in the review speech no ne^v 

be injected, giving time for synthesis of various skills 

Sequence of emphose* 

Orgflnizflfion 


Content 

Inlereshng to speaker 


Controlled by purpose 


Beginning that interests 
Conclusion that clinches idea 

Governed by a central idea 
sentence 


Delivery 
Easily heard 
Easily understood 

Eye contact with listeners 
Conversational tone 


The sugge'ItlT'^^” “PP^'enlion of dl principles studied 

not intended to dictate an honzontal blocks— is 

experience and the maturity of sequence depends upon the 

in advance Above all it must b fl ^ order cannot be determined far 

dents may be expected to achieve f with simple objectives stu 

added one or, occasionally, two at*" t attempts and continuing with others 
not lost, even if no new pnncmle « ^he teacher proceeds slowly, time is 
confidence, which in turn aids m tb^ ^ because each repetition builds 

drawn from students what thev 1 m.T. After the teacher has 

speaking the class can decide what"tn characteristics of effective 

attaining only a few elementary goals m/ students, 

years’ practice With others each enough to expect even after six 

lives Even with the capable, however emphasize several objec- 

’ *nll IS acquired gradually Many brief 
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No activity requires more careful pr^iarabon on the part of the teacher In 
considering the implications of content, he must decide What ultimate con- 
clusions are logical? What minor conclusions build to these? What questions 
will help students think through each step? If the issues are identified correctly, 
the success of any discussion depends mamly upon the questions which guide 
thinking— questions that bnng out the facts and probe the reasoning based on 
those facts Failure to ask the right questions results, after a period of perhaps 
enjoyable but aimless conversation, m the more capable students or the teacher 
telling the class what the facts seem to indicate Such a failure is serious, for it 
defeats the main purpose of discussion 

How does the teacher find the right questions? It is not easy Even when 
he thinks he has found them, students fail to oblige with the anticipated an- 
swers However, most of the difficulty seems to arise from two closely allied 
errors asking, too soon, questions which require an abstract rather than a con- 
crete answer and attempting to skip links in the chain of reasoning Both these 
mistakes in strategy force students to take steps for which they are not ready 
Conscientious preparation on the teacher's part which, m framing questions, 
takes into account the students’ experience will help elunmate both errors 

Considering group members Since the aim is to involve as many stu- 
dents as possible without detriment to the discussion, the teacher in directing 
questions gives some thought to the abihties of individuals Usually the whnt, 
and sometimes the how, questions laying the groundwork for each minor con 
elusion can be answered by the less able If the bnlhant and vocal are allowed 
to volunteer this information, no contributions are left for those incapable of 
abstract thinking This is not to say the pace should be slowed to accommodate 
the inarticulate Teachers have, however, helped the student overcome reluc 
tance m various ways They have advocated to individuals the wisdom of mak- 
ing remarks early before fear has a chance to take hold During prehminaty 
study periods they have given time for specific preparation— handing to a pupil 
a copy of the opening question and telling him he will be called upon first, 
asking him to listen to initial points and to be ready to give the first summary, 
letting him select some phase of the topic he feels ready to discuss Discourag- 
ing raised hands until discussion grows controversial and always when others 
arc speaking helps create an atmosphere more favorable to participation In 
short, considering the strengths and weaknesses of group members can insui-e 
more fruitful discussion 

STAIITING TIIE DISCUSSION EFFECTIVELY 

Sometimes the beginning of a discussion moves so slowly tliat most of the 
allotted time is spent in preliminary skirznisiies Even vvlien students arc in 
possession of the facts, they may not be able to marshal them quickly Time is 
lost and interest wanes as participants grope their wav, trying to interpret 
questions, starching for pertinent evidence Often a diort penod spent in 

See pp 433>40 for lUvislration 
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Even competent students resist making speech plans in sentence form 
fteir chief contention being it takes too long to write the ideas as statements" 
However It IS the thinking, not the wntmg, that takes the time They are abo 
prone to believe they know what they want to say but can’t write it Such a 
conclusion betrays spurious thinking Writing gives training in exactness, and 
repeated practice in ordering one’s ideas m a form another can follow fosters 
,n ibJit* f preasion of statement If the student can gam facihty 

aconirerl*^ outhne demands, he has 

mumcatimi ^ becomes more useful as thinhng and com 

mumcabon grow more complex 

.nexD^.'enc?d“r® ‘'’v P>'®P=‘t®<J htUr are difficult for the 

conclusion rather ™ Tn should formulate his introduction and 

or deaden interest^ tff 0 ^ fimt impressions are hkely to either quicken 

into the mam nart h ""Podant The experienced speaker gets 

apologies and deta I th as rapidly as the occasion permits, avoiding 

ending IS equafirsl^ f T ''^‘®®®” intelligence The 

leave the hsteners mth a'^° ’ ^tawing the threads together, 

new ideas, drawing out ^13*^^ The speaker avoids inserting 

Although a long sneeeh giving repeated warnings of closing 

general^tatern,rnohmg “ 

The student af ertl * f®' *® short talk 

conclusion around the proficient m building both introduction and 

other types If preset idea, may experiment with 

tions can be tried m the ^ experimentation impractical, vana 

are similar A senes of aue^f”^ experiences, for problems of speaker and writer 
apt situation, arouse invest V. anecdote, a vmd description of an 

essay A quotation, a word niPhir^ ! ^ development of speech or 

tration—anythmc enirnm,-, av ^ ^oosory appeal, an impressive lUus 

ng epitomizing the central idea-make eLctive conclusions 

Using discussion 

skills \\ ill be considered pre ^ discussion to teach content and develop 
elusions democraticallv co« to lead, starting effectively, arriving at con- 

tically. securing variety through different patterns 

ABINC TO LEAD A DISCUSSION 
Guiding group thinki tl 

implications of content am? , requires understanding of the 
*g into characteristics of group members 

Considering content Sip R 

tial if students are to thml m a significant order are essen- 

..T, , 1 „ through content to logical cunclusions 

■' The topical otillmc k usually sufficoni r 

n caaramo the thmlins in Ihe comnlele "’"""e. since student and teacher 

‘n^r “™"""*Mion us it aswmes permanent form on 


can 

paper 
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Is it believable that the boy will be able to deceive his parents long? Why or 
why not? 

What was the boy’s reason for the deception? 

What will happen if it is discovered? What effect do you think it will have 
on his mother? On his father? Could the discovery cause the very damage the 
boy has been trying to avoid? 

Can you from your reading or from experience suggest other incidents where 
people have been forced to choose between what they consider two evils? 

In the class discussion which follows, the motivation of the three characters 
can be clarified, the arguments for and against the deception weighed, and 
perhaps the conclusion reached that finding a totally satisfactory answer to 
important questions is seldom easy 

Using directed study A variation of this method may be used without 
recourse to group work The teacher may list on the board questions repre 
sentmg the major steps planned for the discussion, and give each row of stu 
dents a different question Students are to jot down evidence to support a 
definite answer After the studj penod the discussion proceeds as planned, 
the students who worked on a certain question being given the first chance at 
answenng This plan offers an advantage to the more capable and to those 
well prepared, it throws the laggards on their own resources The effect is 
salutary, for students must not come to rely upon group work to save them 
from the penalty of faulty preparation 

Another method allows students to compose their own questions for the 
literature studied Suppose all have read five chapters of a novel The class may 
be divided into five groups for a study period, each individual, working on one 
assigned chapter, prepares two questions which touch upon the salient points 
These questions are then given to a capable member of the group, he is allowed 
time to select two to guide him in leading the class m discussion After the five 
chapters have been examined in this fashion, the teacher takes over as leader, 
calling attention to important aspects of tlie story that may liave been over- 
looked, clarifying the ideas that tins segment of the novel presents 

Not all classes nor all discussions require the impetus of preliminary work 
To lend variety to the program and to tailor the oral procedures to the needs 
and abilities of the students, the teacher vvill experiment with different methods 

ARRIVING AT CONCLUSIOVS DEMOCRATICALLY 

Occasionally, disapproval is voiced of carefully planned and guided discus- 
sions on the grounds that they invite the authoritarian approacli Such critics 
sccm to misunderstand the function of the teacher-leader A loader, from lack 
of cither inlegritj or pcrceptiv cncss, might drive for a predetermined conclu- 
sion which Ignored both the facts and their implications as well as tlic sensi- 
bilities and intelligence of group members, a teacher cannot Presumablj, he is 
wiser than lus sUicknls, he Ins prepared more c*ircfull> than they, lie is inter- 
ested m teaching them how to think not what to think Admitt^Iv, all these 
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preparahon uith pointed direction to sbmulale thinking serves to get the dis 
cussion moving fast and purposefully 

preliminary groups A brief warming-up session in small groups 
mnh entire class, gives students a chance to 

f I '•‘["''“S Such preparatory work bolsters the confidence ot the 

Other' shfT more ready to voice ideas they know have some support 

Toro e d e Ar 1-kely to be eV 

tlillerent niimo Illustrations of preparation for discussions with 

(fllerent purposes and for different levels follow 

Guy de^Maunas^nt varying abilities has read “The Necklace,’ b) 

losJs a diaroud Vl ' """ Madame Loisel, who 

world hrl io '^ ^rT'* ^ a rephca to replace it 

.n the e!d that r ,r:ewe,: * -^stituLn-only leam 

pose IS to lead the clnc i -i paste In the discussion the teacher's pur 

by the skillful arraneem ° ‘be author reveals the total meaning 

The teacher prepares niJI ° ’"“dents built around particular characters 
concepts the author develor^ *“ 

what the author tells us Loisel and of her husband from 

\Vliat Imm Ik “ ' •""" actions^ 

WM coTOefof' thoughts? 

of the jewelsV Was the c<u!^ Loisel when she discovered the loss 

Would the outcome of fhi» t» ^ consistent with her character? Explain 
real® Would there have been changed if the jewels had been 

discovered the jewels were j ^ had never 

Consider our study of s)7nboh$m ^ author make the jewels paste? 

Tlie leiclier divides the da 

lions, assigning the third an^V^^H each one of the ques 

cl-isses two groups may be ffiv ^ loost capable students In large 

uses the same questions, to chn In the class discussion, he 

altermtive meanings, he uses th ^ ^ developed and to point up the 

us to be lost or sav ed " What “IihT How little a thing is needed for 

aiillior think she has been Irwr K ^ Mme Loisel referring to^ Does the 

Wdli Ics, mature sirdenL 1 \ 

teacher s purpose might be to cxn^ Corey Ford’s ‘ Snake Dance,” the 

problems presented m stones and ^ *^^ationship that exists between the 
l> 0 ) who, for wlnt he considers tl h “ 

stead of attending colhgc as they reasons, deceives his parents, m 

clerk In the prcliminar) work laken a job as a soda fountain 

Mint diil till. Ix„’s pwcuts’iiaup®'”"'’ 

liimV ' ^ "I fuWlling the ambition his pirents have for 
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dent, inclined toward romanticism, will interpret the shock of the ending 
as the author’s way of forcing the realization that the woman has been 
betrayed by chance. Apparently that is Madame Loisel’s interpretation, as 
she diinks of the little thing by which one may be lost or saved. The mature 
reader may interpret the story more realistically; he may think the author uses 
little thing ironically. Evidence at the beginning of the story shows that this 
woman’s whole life is guided by selfish and materialistic values; one might 
conclude that if she had not been betrayed by the loss of the necklace, some- 
thing equally foolish would have produced the same result. The author does 
not state his theme; he lets the reader make up his own mind. After all the 
evidence has been presented, the teacher must accord his pupils the same 
privilege. They will take it anyway; conclusions cannot be forced. Only varied 
experiences with literature will lead students to interpret facts below the level 
of the obvious. 

Not all discussions are as strictly guided as those used as illustrations in 
this chapter. Sometimes the teacher’s purpose may be to stimulate a group of 
seemingly inarticulate pupils or to explore the possibilities of some topic pre- 
paratory to more intensive study; thus a definite order would be too restrictive. 
However, too many discussions without logical sequence are likely to frustrate 
the intellectually able and convince them that to the teacher discussion and 
random talk are synonymous. If the student is aware of the purpose of each 
discussion, he can recognize the relation of form to content. 

SECUBING VABIETY THROUGH DIFFERENT PATTERNS 

Useful as discussion is as a way to learning, too much repetition of the 
same pattern blunts its effectiveness. Teachers, in planning with students the 
oral program for a year— or a semester— vary the approach by introducing dif- 
ferent types. 

The round table The round table, illustrated above, is probably the 
most satisfying way for a group to consider problems. As the name suggests, it 
refers to a number of persons, seated or “conceived to be seated” around a table 
for the purpose of discussion. At its best, this arrangement permits each member 
to speak several times, thus fostering informal exchange of ideas and interaction 
of thinking; ideally it resembles stimulating conversation. Altljough limited time 
and large numbers do not allow every student to contribute orally, neverthe- 
less class discussions follow the round table pattern. To meet the problems 
posed by the far from ideal classroom situation, teachers supplement class dis- 
cussions with those of small groups. Altliough for most occasions the round table 
may be preferable, panels and symposiums, both highly adaptable to student 
interest and need, also have their place in tlm classroom. 

The ponol The panel, similar in some respects to the round table, is 
composed of a cliairman and from two to six members who sit before an 
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assumptions may be false in any particular instance However, if they are tme 
the teacher in preparing has considered the ments of all possible inferences 
and has taken pains through his questions to see that the facts which point to 
these conclusions are given fair play He is morally obligated not to reveal his 
own opinion until the implications of the evidence and of all viewpoints have 
een taken into account His aim is to guide individuals to think for themselves 
ather than to spenc^ their energies trying to guess what he wants The time has 
probably never existed— when secondary school pupils 
those ounts of infallibility Continued experiences similar to 

rob as cnn^* a ^ may convince students the teacher sees one aspect of his 
job as concerned with teaching th.nk.ng rather than with providing answers 

lunior hmh Ipwi”* ‘Right or Wrong-’” often used at the 

about an act of vandTl^" e case of a boy under pressure to give information 
what he knows blit ^ ^ He can exonerate himself by telling 

his distress as he unmunity is distasteful The last scene shows 

What would you do? Anv hon for his decision is fast approaching 

absolutely sure what ^ ^ * probably have to admit that he isn't 

unfold he is hkelv to However, as the pupil watches the incident 

lesson """" to underlme a moral 

IS ^^Tong everyone should aid of approved attitudes-vandalism 

dispatch Obviously, the right thtn^ distasteful matter vnlh 

If the purpose m showme A, fit ™ the side of law and order 

seems hardly worthwMe° admission from the class, 

terialforastimulaungdfscussm!. Tk!u' “swer, it does provide ma 

nor their delinquency but tKo ® oasicproblem does not concern juveniles 
oivn lack of foresight] find o truth that all of us, often through our 

e\er decision we make will enmeshed in circumstances where what 

way an> individual altemots^t* ^ problem and of the 

The discussion, thereforp^ sometimes far back, in time 

^e^sahty of the problem— th' ^ rnore fruitful if it centers upon the um 
behavior, the mcMtabilitv of h considering the consequences of 

bility for one’s own actions It sooner or later to assume responsi 

ness that painful decisions a * leave the student with sharpened aware* 
but arc the lot of all human young nor to a life of crime 

should do can be left tn n-> i ® question as to what the boy in the film 

^*0 each individual to ponder 

Permitting alternate conci * 

the teacher his another onnnrf»*IT*» , *nterpreting levels of literary works 
the answer lie can let mdiMtl *^**^"^ students he is not always sure of 

After students ln\e presented tl!* conclusions diffenng from his own 

mcrlooked, but he cannot force suggest some they ha\c 

accept “The Necklace” will n,T.» “sion their expenence is not ready to 
‘ in serve as an example The immature stu 
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man character? 3) Does the audior bring both incidents and characters to hfe? 
To include all students, the class discussion might center on how well the criteria 
for judging biographies apply to the evaluation of works of fiction being read 

Any grouping of stories— pioneer, teen-age, adventure, sports— with student- 
chosen or teacher-suggested items for comparison can be used When several have 
read the same book, either panel or symposium makes a satisfying manner of 
presentation 

Problems in which students have cvmced interest can be handled as a senes 
of panels or symposiums prepared by groups who plan the attack, do the neces- 
sary research, design the arguments, and select members to represent them as 
speakers 

Any topic which adds informational spice to other class work may be used m 
the same way A group of ninth grade pupils attempted to trace similanbes m 
ideas in the folklore of widely separated locales as a contnbution to the class 
study of folk literature Seventh-graders, combining story tellmg with appropnate 
background matenal, entertained with Amencan tall tales from Davy Crockett to 
Superman 

The variations to which either the panel or the symposium lends itself are 
numerous 

Material for discussion, whatever the type and however initiated, abounds 
m any welluntegrated English course Teacher and students may pick and 
choose, the problem is really one of elimination 

Using group process 

Group work wthin the classroom is a common activity for elementary 
school children, in addition, many pupils have had such practice in youth 
organizations In planning ivork for secondary school students, the teacher ivill 
build on this expenence Even those who have had little previous practice can 
learn with guidance to work effectively in small units within the class 

GUIDE LINES FOR THE TEACHER 

Forming the groups The teacher's purpose will guide him in deciding 
upon the personnel of groups Those that are to be maintamed over a penod 
of some weeks are usually composed of students of somewhat similar needs, 
interests, or abihties, groups may be formed for those who need to learn certain 
points of grammar or usage, for those seeking to eliminate particular errors in 
sentence structure, for those whose readmg skills are below par for the class 
They may be made up of students interested in preparing a bulletin board, in 
presenting a play or a panel, m studying a literary work. For such long-term 
activities, the size of the group may be comparatively large, more often than 

**Scepp 441-40,405 

**Tlie teacher who wishes to establish criteria other than those derived from observation 
may consnlt Helen II JtnninRs, Sociometri/ in Croup Jlclotions ( Washington, D C , Amencan 
Counal on Education, 1048} 
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audience and discuss a question In preparation, the issues are decided and 
the nianner of presentation planned No set speeches are made, the exchange 
L'" a The chairman 

Umnll! \ *“ by the membeii 

?eca mni“ for audience participation 

the nanel hi’ fi clarification or make a suggestion before 

W summi A P“'P™^d until the chalan mate a 

and snrt3 " uT*'' '^‘= <=haractenzed by flexibihly 

mg a^rsneik „ “f ‘■bihty in impromptu thinl 

Ident r “"fidcnt, it should be tried first unth 

larly difficult, since h^must fiM^he'* 'y'’® cbauman’s job is particn 

the teacher tlip i pieces into the over all design Sometimes 

be famihar HmvevK ottraV'"!'' student can be expected to 

or class, a student ass’umes the rofe 

and several members panel, consists of a chairman 

more formaUdhenng more prepared, presentation is 

will suggest different ways inlh.rl! The subject chosen 

be divided Sometimes .e «• *’®sponsibihty for its exploration may 
points of view, at others effective if the speakers represent divergent 

case, the purpose is die ® certain aspect of the topic In any 

Therefore, information must h ^ panel-to provoke discussion 

raised Then the audience imr^ ® *^^ties clarified, pertinent questions 

the speakers are presumablv p ®>^hip of the chairman, takes part Since 
to classroom experiences whpr'^^» subject, the symposium lends itself 

gated to a few However necessary and can be dele 

subject previously the morp nowledge the class has acquued on the 

, , '-ous"app;Tcts rdt " *!:" 

both radio and television Over used to good effect on 

Meeting” and “Unuersity of Cl Programs such as “America’s Towm 

tamed nation wide interest on Round Table" have aroused and sus 

programs should be suggested to Questions Investigation of worthwhile 

may \oluntcer to listen and to ronnr»!"*V'*^^ special interests At Umes groups 
Books from the gu,dcd read.L 

for panels and syTnposiums P‘’ugram provide an abundance of material 

ScNcral mature students who ha 

led panel built upon entena dcvis^^^^ I**ofiraphies might comprise a teacher* 
such as the followang. the product ofa committee for judging the medium 
raph) hutoncally accurate in that it eleventh gnders 1) Is the biog* 

2) Docs it present not a tv-pc but n 1 ... * ■ mdmdual in relation to his limes’ 

man eing, showing the gradations of hu 




Each block of four seats wtll take care of six pupils, leaving 
sufficient space between groups so that one need not disturb 
the other For teacher led discussions, nine seats in any corner 
of the room will accommodate eighteen students, over one- 
tfurd of the class, this leaves nine vacant desks to provide in 
suJotion for those working on their own Teachers have made 
the groups even more compact by using stools placed m the 
aisles 

Planning increasingly complex experiences Realizing he is trying to 
teach skills demanding a degree of intellectual and emotional matunty» tlie 
teacher \viU be careful not to push students into experiences for which they are 
not prepared Initially, he plans simple tasks with the lielp of the class, moving 
slowly, avoiding problems that invite conflict He starts itli very short meet- 
ings of no more than ten minutes, perhaps only five In order to discourage 
dilatory practices, he errs on the side of allowang too little time rather than too 
much Alert to evidence he may lia>c misjudged tlie readiness of students, he 
IS prepared to turn to a more formal type of activity at the first sign of possible 
disintegration of groups Any flagrant disregard of standards,*^ even if only on 
the part of a few, should mark an end of group work for the day He n\ojds 
being influenced by the picas of those w ho ha\ e been w orking conscicntiouslj , 
the method has to work for all groups or not at all At this point the teacher can 
rarclv be too strict He is careful, however, not to make wnbng or reading 
IT Scr pp 4f>2-C3 
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while the rest of the students are quietly engaged 
wth individual work 'i / 6 6 

‘I*® ®'“s into small units to work at the same 

fnif. ^ simi ar problems is also advantageous This is especially 

Mca^ll ®“™nicahon These groups meet only for a few times 

members Ire ih°"“ ” 

To wa™ iiffn ‘p," *<= ’’“"‘*'”6 «f “y ®f ‘h® day’s aclivihes- 

poetry to give th^^ h *“ Provide a small audience for those reading 

up each Broun His^rh^*^ almost any plan he wishes in selecting those to make 

fet seeJrsLuhe mS n7:i‘’“’“®'’ 7 " 

dent a chance to work vvith7 ®'’®”grog frequently to give each stu 

planned heterogeneity m f individuals as possible Often 

tribute substantially to tti ^ i during the early weeks will con 

sU.dents.,hcChcr™n nrop7 Until he is sure of to 

they can function most eanlv He ‘^“''““^’y- •^y“g ‘® P'®®® individuals where 
antagonistic to each other m i ^ “dually careful to separate those who seem 
it 'vill help rather than hiiidef together only when he tbmb 

the groups, to include in each’ «nd the talkative among 

leadership Even if nunils hav \ person who shows potentialities for 

school or in preceding clas«!^f tt '^ith group work in elementary 

Invior may change with differ#.r,i^ eacher cannot take skill for granted Be 
sonnel, each class needs a period with different group per 

selcclion °f group^^y ® "’“A.ng together, a less careful 

or according to their position m it, may be grouped alphabetically 

by accident, all in one groun oft ^ Even placing the very slowest, as d 
ally, pupils may form their own^” unexpected initiative Occasion 

It can be pul into effect without *^®y ^uiow of the plan in advance, 

vnW point the way to many effeclivj"^*'”" Experimentation 

Dominating the physical set 

extra space are desirable m ermin^t Unquestionably, movable furniture and 
cm essential The method has hpn^^ ^°wever, it is a mistake to think 
x'ath narrow aisles and wath scat^ e successfully m overcrowded rooms 
listening easy and to avoid bothenn^^^^v^ inexorably to the floor To make 
possible Since the time to be spent m be as compact as 

not bo unduly uncomfortable even » ^ui^ation is short, participants vnU 
question of suitable arrangement in cm ^ ®‘*^iug two in a seat Because the 
prospective tcidiers, the followanff bas been asked so often by 

>«Sce also the units “Fort i 1 u 6^®*u-.show mg how a room filled to 
ofCharader.-p.C33 -MeeUn/a Cris'Srp"^^^^^ Consequences 

P 592 and Establishing a usnge habit,’ p 6?^ 
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of scientists meeting nearby Since the purpose of the discussion is not, for 
example, to help settle the stnke but to understand the procedure used an trying 
to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion, the selection of such a topic does not 
presuppose any great amount of teclmical knowledge on the part of either 
students or teacher 

The questions iviU be general What is happening in the steel industry? 
How manv factions are interested^ Do you think it probable that any one 
faction will get all it wants^ Why^ What usually happens in such disputes? 
How do the different factions communicate x\'ith each other? What is the 
responsibihty of the representatire of each? The responsibihty of each indi 
vidual concerned to understand the basis for tlie demands? To make his 
opinions knowTi? What can any large group do if it wants to insure the nght 
of every man to speak for himself? How sabsfactory is a plan using a hier 
archy of committees in giving everyone a chance to voice his ideas? To take 
advantage of it, what must a person be able to do? Can such skills be gamed 
here in class? Whate\er example is selected to illustrate group process, the 
student lumself can suppl> others, instances from his own experience xvUl 
support the fact that small group meetings to explore problems and to seek 
solutions represent an important aspect of oral communication 

Antieipoting difficulties Before even the simplest type of group work 15 
launched, it may be helpful for students to consider the difficulties they may 
encounter Any guided discussion tries to am\e at the approximate truth 
through consideration of vanous points of view, it may attempt to reconcile 
divergent opinions in order to bnng about desired action Therefore, one can 
be sure of meeting disagreement and conflict, he can expect his opponents to 
cling as tenaciously to their opinions as he does to his own What must he do 
then if he wants to work effectively with others? Is it enough to believe he is 
right? How does he handle opposition? Of what significance are his ovvm mood 
and motives? Those of the rest of the group? Of vvliat importance are tone of 
V oice and choice of vv ords? Consideration of the obv lous truths that living vvath 
others has already taught students leads to the conclusion that sensitivity to 
the total situation, tact, and patience are needed if one is to develop group 
skills Such a conclusion sets the stage for underetanding the role of participants 
and for devasmg standards for the group work to follow 

Understanding role of participants Since results of discussion should 
represent the best thmkang of the group and not merely that of the brilliant 
or Uie vocal, the most significant concept for students to assimilate is all par 
tiapants arc important This wall follow logical)} if class members agree on th(; 
desirability of everyone’s learning to evcrcisc a degree of control in the social 
situation’* Students familiar with miwl of the roles of pxiup members m ly 
list the duties of each Tell students that one of the aims of group work is that 
each person should Irv rmnv roles and that for a tone tlicse roles will be given 

s<^rp asJMo 
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sound like a punishment for disorder He may tell the class calml> that since 
this doesnt seem to be a good day for group work, it will be postponed as 
ere are many other things to do Since this obvious truth promises a second 
ria , 1 usua y satisfies a class If he has laid the groundwork carefully, he can 
expect help from the students in making the method work next time Most 
young people enjoy working together and often bring their disapproval to bear 

on those who find self discipline diBlcult 

and th ^ludents become more adept, the tasks become more dilBcult 

rules nen^' becomes longer It is impossible to give definite 

Smlon dr'd"' TP’™'" “d ‘>x= 

rchieve wri 'r' "’“'“"‘y teacher has been able t. 

tivities toward 405^1 “wLhTh is through teacher led ae 

different e1a«^.c ei ,1 a: student assumes more and more initiative 

d^erent individuals move for^vard at different rates If 
standards of nmepH ° ^ ^ graduated difficulty is dealt with and if the 

po.en.it:;srh:mm;”het:h^’ 

guide lines for students 

method m mtroducmir^a^* salient facts, the teacher may use the inductive 
students to h^hS a^amnrof ^ prepares questions to lead 

m conducting everyday affa.r^T of the small group meeting 

discussion and of d^e stand ‘ a ""'^'^tending of the natare of guided 

Standards governing its effecUveness 

the group process to a class i, teacher wishes to introduce 

to illustrate its extensive use WmI difficulty finding current examples 

cussion of a school problem *fh ^^^sses, a reference to a previous dis 
varied topics as ways of secun*^ approach Teachers have used such 

possibility of providing music V participation in assemblies, the 

halls and classrooms neat the hour, the responsibility for keeping 

worthy of a sportsmanship award vandalism on Halloween, conduct 
the results of such class discussio It ^ many schools of publicizing 

editorial for the school paper a^lLt^ ^ *’®port to a school-wide committee, an 
bulletin board emphasizes for stud T P^^>^cipal or items on a central 

tion If a class is fortunate enoueh k of their own contribu 

reference to such experiences will tr'° similar procedures, 

whole and will show pupils the prart I of any g™“P ‘o 

a help in arriving at class decisions using small group discussions as 

With more mature students a com 

may provide greater incentive Th national, or international event 

Teachers have used such current ha" "’““"g paper will furnish niatenal 
stnVe, a youth conference in the negotiations to settle a steel 

Council of the UN, planning committijrf “P'^V a meeting of the Secunty 

“ ^ "orld fair, a national conference 




Each block of four seats will take care of six pupils, leaving 
sufficient space between groups so that one need not disturb 
the other For teacher led discussions nine seats in anij comer 
of the room will accarnmodate eighteen students, over one 
third of the e ars, this leaves nine vacant desks to provide in 
sulation for those working on their own Teachers have made 
the groups even more compact bij us,„g stools placed in the 
atsics 


Planning increajingly complex experiences Realmng he is trying to 
teach skills demanding a degree of intellectual and emohonal maturity, the 
teacher wll be careful not to push students into experiences for which they are 
not prepared Initially, he plans simple tasks wmh ihe help of the class moving 
slowly, avoiding problems that insite conflict He starts with very short meet- 
ings of no more than ten minutes, perhaps only Eve In order to discourage 
dilatory pracUces, he errs on the side of allow mg too hide time rather tlian too 
much Alert to evidence he may ha\e misjudged the readiness of students he 
is prepared to turn to a more formal t>'pc of actmtj at the first sign of *bl 
disintegration of groups An> flagrant disregard of standards,” even if ^ 
the part of a feu, should mirh an end of group work for the day He 
being influenced b> the pleas of those who ha\e been uorking conscientio 1 
the method has to work for all groups or not at all At this point the teacher 
rarelj be too slnct He is careful, howc\cr, not to make writing or reading 
” S«! pp 4624J3 
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sound bke a punishment for disorder He may tell the class calmly that since 
this doesn’t seem to be a good day for group work, it will be postponed as 
there are many other things to do Since this obvious truth promises a second 
trial, it usually satisfies a class If he has laid the groundwork carefully, he can 
expect help from the students m making the method work next lime Most 
young people enjoy working together and often bring their disapproval to bear 
on those who find self disciphne difficult 

Gradually, as students become more adept, the tasks become more difficult 
and the time spent in groups becomes longer It is impossible to give definite 
rules, necessarily the complexity of the problem and the time allowed for its 
solution depend upon the level of maturity the teacher has been able to 
achieve with any particular class The progression is through teacher led ac- 
trnties toward those in which the student assumes more and more initiative 
different classes and different individuals move forward at different rates If 
a senes of problems of carefully graduated difficulty is dealt with and if the 
standards of procedure are observed, three or four sessions should reveal the 
potentialities inherent m the method 


guide lines for students 

Students possess the salient facts, the teacher may use the inductive 
studentc^fV^ therefore, prepares questions to lead 

m condurtmr* awareness of the importance of the small group meeMg 
discussion affairs, to fuller understanding of the nature of gu'^®^ 

discussion and of the standards governing its effecUveness 

the grouu Sroup process Any day the teacher wishes to introduce 

to ilLstrate Its 1 ° ^ difficulty Ending current example! 

^es'ro^^ a reference®to a previous dis 

varied topics as wavs^nf ™ “PPenauIi Teachers have used such 

possihihty of providmv efudent participation in assemblies, the 

halls and^dasLoms ® responsibihty for leepmS 

worthy of a snort prevention of vandalism on Halloween conduc 

the remits of rchrfZ!!!!™^ in many schools of publictzui§ 

editorial for the V a report to a school wide committee an 

bulletin hoard emphalzes f**’ ! P""“P“h ot t'®™® 

tion If a class is f i- students the significance of their own contnb 

reference to surh u^ate enough to be famihar with similar procedur^ 
whole and will show ®*^®ss the impoitance of any group to t e 

a help in arriving at cla« dec^ P^“^*eality of using small group discussions 

may prowde ereatpr ^ “ community, national or international event 

Teachers have used morning paper will furnish maten® 

strike, a youth conferen happenings as negotiations to settle a stee 

Council of the UN Ln "atonal capital a meeting of the Secunty 

' committees for a uorld fair a national conference 
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of scientists meeting nearby Since the purpose of the discussion is not, for 
example, to liclp settle the stnke but to understand the procedure used in trying 
to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion, the selection of such a topic does not 
presuppose any great amount of technical knowledge on the part of either 
students or teacher 

The questions will be general What is happening in the steel industry? 
How many factions are interested? Do you think it probable that any one 
faction \vill get all it uants? Why? What usually happens in such disputes? 
How do the different factions communicate with each other? What is the 
responsibility of the representative of each? Tlie responsibility of each indi- 
vidual concerned to understand the basis for the demands? To make his 
opinions known? What can an> large group do if it wants to insure the right 
of every man to speak for himself? Hou satisfactory is a plan using a hier- 
archy of committees in giving everyone a chance to voice his ideas? To take 
advantage of it, what must a person be able to do? Can such skills be gained 
here in class? Whatever example is selected to illustrate group process, the 
student himself can suppl)’ others, instances from his own experience will 
support the fact tliat small group meetings to explore problems and to seek 
solutions represent an important aspect of oral communication 

Anticipating difTicuities Before even the simplest type of group work is 
launched, it may be helpful for students to consider the difficulties they may 
encounter Any guided discussion tries to arrive at the approximate truth 
through consideration of various points of view, it may attempt to reconcile 
divergent opinions m order to bring about desired action Therefore, one can 
be sure of meeting disagreement and conflict, he can expect his opponents to 
cling as tenaciously to their opinions as he does to his own What must he do 
then if he wants to work effectively with others? Is it enough to beheve he is 
right? How does he handle opposition? Of what significance are his own mood 
and motives? Those of the rest of the group? Of what importance are tone of 
voice and choice of words? Consideration of the obvious truths that hving with 
others has already taught students leads to the conclusion that sensitivity to 
the total situation, tact, and patience are needed if one is to develop group 
skills Such a conclusion sets the stage for understanding the role of participants 
and for devising standards for the group work to follow 

Understanding role of participants Since results of discussion should 
represent the best thinking of tlie ^oup and not merely that of the bnlhant 
or the vocal, the most significant concept for students to assimilate is all par 
tiapants are tmporiant Tins will follow logically if class members agree on tlie 
desirability of everyone's learning to exercise a degree of control in the social 
situation'® Students, familiar with most of the roles of group members, maj 
list the duties of each Tell students that one of the aims of group work is that 
each person should try m'lnj roles and tint for a time these roles will be giv en 

J« See pp 438 40 
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to volunteers When the personnel of groups changes often, it is a waste of 
time to allow students to go through the process of election The chairman, 
impartial to mdividuals and to ideas, coordinates the efforts of all by mam 
taming an atmosphere conducive to participation, by beeping the discussion on 
e question, and by asking for a summary whenever necessary He calls for 
c ari cation o acts and tries to help the group reconcile conflicting opinions 
u a is s ou not be left to him, the rest should realize he is neither 
an ^ leader Every member, alert to his o\vn 

^ willing to assume any of these tasks when it seems 

f ^ecfetari/ keeps an account of the arguments given and the 
it His Tinf™^ nsions reached, if a witlen report is required, he takes care of 
times in ^ ^ reporter m preparing an oral resume of the results At 

process a when it seems desirable to focus more directly on 

IS to discover amf ^ added He takes no part in the discussion, his job 
structed the f ° t'eport specific practices which have facihtated or ob 
not personlLfnr" “ “neern these and 

have a chance to k P'’'^'eipan(j try to state their views briefly so all may 

dance objeotivdy, to IhinkToMheSves ” 

only what^the'^c?rss'*f'hf'k' eannot be gleaned from students, therefore, take 
Others discotrX ftfltr'"^ “ Sn.de for the first group meetings 
with one idea-if each fulfills k he added Try to leave the class 

cooperative group thinking .»*"* ™ ° interaction of minds insures 

should first draw from thm^tk"* “ setting standards, the teacher 

tion-restncted space netir ^ difficulties they see m their particular situa 
working at the same time hT classes, necessity for six or seven groups 

mg arrangement he has been a chart giving the best seat 

ness of groups and his f *” ‘^^"se, callmg attention to the compact 

probably assure them in one from the other Why^ He wiU 

exact tune limit for thp 'vill give exact directions and an 

tions-What must you know W Again, why^ A series of ques 

move into and out of emnne , groups? How can forty persons 

When you are in a groun w>r<.r i^'sturbing classes under us or next door^ 
What IS the teacher s resuonsihi/t ^^ponsibility if the method is to work? 

able for beginners work—Jpk^^^ of simple standards suit 

**To develop on! skills student 

way process jt can be aided or keep m mind that communicaUon is a 

Reports of observat.ons-a suitable task and psychological factors 

the less gifted-can be used to lead the begmmng tnd later for 

and on practices which foster its effectiveness S®"®ral»2e on the nature of communication 
2“ See in Bert Strauss and Frances «Jfl- ,, 
vS' Problem Members pp“ J Meellngr (NY, Vibng 

°3 and The Group Learns to Produce PP 
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Make the necessary preparation This would usually mean doing the assignment, 
for impromptu groups it may mean only being familiar with the directions, assum- 
ing a cooperative attitude 

Gef info groups quicUij and quietly Before the class separates into groups, ev^ry 
student should know avith whom he is to work and m what part of the room 
Follow the directions giocn Directions must be specific, if they are not very simple, 
they should be ^v^tten They may be placed on the board if all are engaged on 
the same problem, if not, the chairman of each group may be given a copy. 

Ask for help just as soon as needed The teacher moves from group to group, guung 
what help he can, he is careful not to let the more aggressive students monopolize 
his attention. 

Keep the work within the group That each group must work wthout disturbing 
odier groups cannot be overemphasi^d Whjspenng can be as distracting as 
noise, help students see that talking m a low conversational tone is best 
Be willing to contribute Willingness to express one’s own views, to consider those 
of others, to ask pertment questions, to allow everyone to speak, is a mmimum 
requirement 

Return to seats quietly and quickly In the interests of control, work should usu 
ally be planned so that students assemble as a class before dismissal Too, an un- 
mediate discussion of the work undertaken by the groups is often helpful 

The standards may be copied in the pupil’s notebook where he can refer 
to them m evaluating his own work Although other requirements may be 
added, these usually refer to the material rather than to methods of procedure 
These sunple standards give enough emphasis on process to serve the purpose 
with most classes 

Teachers adept m using groups \vithin a class find the method, since it 
permits the student to function at his abihty level, conducive both to the im- 
provement of moiale and to the promotion of learmng 

In orgamzmg instruction, the teacher tries to plan a program econom- 
ical of classroom time, designed to mobvale mdividuals of varying interests 
and abilities Central to such a program is helping students realize that tfip 
acquired skills will serve them in tlie demands of everyday life 

For purpose of empliasis, skills required for responsive and 
cntical listening and those needed for effective speaking 
have been discussed separately m tins text In practice such 
division IS unrealistic The teacher, in planning the onil 
skills program, xvill consider the two as a unit, selecting 
from each chapter those experiences most meamngful for particular students 
at any particular time Too, since all communication has much in common, he 
will realize that many of the suggestions for oral and written communication 
are interchangeable, one can be used to supplement the other. 


Suggested 

Learning 

Experiences 
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To acquire skills for informal social situations 

■ Recognize that school situations demand oral sh!l 

>niportance of making classroom visitors feel 
simnl'vi cr tl assume the role of host or hostess, greebng these visitors 

supplying them with books, exphmmg the work being done 

feel at horae^ outgoing students to take responsibility for making new students 

ocisions f *'°'**“* ‘^■nners. teas for parents as 

smacks of formi 1 '''' ^rl ^ fonns of introduction Discourage any practice that 
W each otW at" 1 ^' "T"" ‘0 put thoL uho do not 

the ttto introdiicPfl th^ importance of giving a con\ersational lead to 

fictional characters-e g lo" A™ decl“e 'f 

David Connprfi<»l/i u i. one statement about Tom Saw>er or 

aTrl t“ ' ■""“‘*““"8 him to a boy his onn 

introducUons, ackIowkdgmg'’fte '™r1<ing m groups, practice mahng 

vidual mav introrfnPA f, ^ ^ starting conversations For example, an mdi 

out-of state cousin to P''‘"“Pa' to hw patents, an 

■ Discouer son,o qualities 0 / effect, vc couumution 

iscuss in smaU groups quotations couceruiug various aspects of conversation ■' 
coquette with an'echo T'* f ’’'™ya agree with me It is amusing to 

Neve" hold rut" 

'villing to hear you you had hell ^ 

field ^ hold you, tongue than hold them Chester 

giving them a histoivTf'iu those with whom they converse by 

Per good or ill you, XX 

yourmouth you let TTifra^*^ 1 *”" ** advertisement Every time you open 
The tongue is only three mchefln"‘” 

Proverb kill a man six feet high Japanese 

It IS good to mb ™d plhsrX X* "ho talk badly Plutarch 

As we must render an account o^f ®Samst others Montaigne 
^ Ambrose ‘die word, so we must of our idle silence 

unsaid the wrong thing at place, but far more difficult, to leave 

1h-e who have Juished by mafaXT T'"“‘ 
been Uiose who began bv dnr. 5 . them have usually 

Ask members of e h for themselies Colton 

extent they agree, rveXamrie^T ““"■"g. *» decide to what 

uiarize tlie conclusions through support their opinions, 

ef the publisher, are taken from The 
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■ Practice conversational skills m tnfcruictM 

Ask each student to hand m one sub)ect he enjoys discussing with his friends and 
upon which he feels reasonably well informed Divide the class into groups, each to 
select the person with the subject most interesting to them, later other group 
members are to interview him Ask eacdi interviewer to prepare questions to ask the 
speaker and to select, from his own information on the subject, items he might 
be able to introduce to enliven the conversation 

On the following day, groups meet and conduct the interviews, one member acts 
as observer Observers report to the class, noting the general tone, examples of good 
transitions, tactful questioning, extent of parliapahon, and the like Teacher and 
class compile a list of characteustics marking the good conversationahst 

To select content 

■ Find out what is likely to interest 

1. Give students a week to notice subjects being discussed m other classes, at 
home, among their friends, in newspapers and magazines, on radio and television 
Ask diem to hand in a brief list of those they find most stimulating, to star those 
profitable for class work Duplicate the list of starred topics and give a copy to each 
student, ask him to make a first, second, and third choice After a student committee 
has tabulated results, discuss with class and make selections for a tentative program 
2 Use an opmion poll to discover problems fpp 442 46) 

■ See relationships among topics 

If several have chosen aspects of medicine and a few science, they may be willing 
to combine, selecting such topics as implications of the Hippocratic oath, recent 
scientific discoveries applicable to the medical field, possibility of using atomic energy 
in medicine, quackery in the name of medicine One ninth grade class, combining 
topics fiandecf in by severaf members, arranged programs under these topics Mb 
ments to Remember, Moments to Forget, 1 Wish Parents Wouldn’t, My Parents 
Wish I Would, I Would Like to Know Why 

• Consider appropriate ways of presenting ideas 

Discuss how interest of listeners, number of speakers, nature of the subject matter 
may afiect the method of presentation Tentatively select subjects which might he 
better presented in prepared talks to small groups, to the class by panelists, through 
general class discussion, and so on This procedure is applicable to any class and 
usually nets more ideas than can be used for oral work in any one semester, sinc.*e 
the literature studied and the books read in the guided reading program will fur- 
nish many more The initial selection of subjects, however, should not be considered 
final As interests expand, some topics may be discarded and others added 

To widen and deepen interests 

• Exchange recommendations for reading 

1 Ask each of the more capable students to assume responsibility for reading 
one certain magazine a month and for recommending its best article to others, post 
the list m the library or in the classroom, arrange time for those who have read 
the same article to discuss it 

2 Ha\e a class committee accept students’ recommendations of books worth 
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sanfp^lf ' ^ posted on the bulletin board, when several have read the 

me boolc, plan a group discussion or a prcsenhtion for the class 

■ Form the hahit of collectmg conversational bail 

wide apned''rfac”p*t'h'^'''''^ *° clip from newspapers and magazines short items o! 
&nh work ’ t “f ‘'■<= room where students nl. 

£pt m We in T T ” t“r a table, the matenal may be 

for ten minutes to 0 '' ° files meet occasionally in a small group 

a..owmrdrn^rrd\a?su”™:>“^ ^ "" 

■ an expert on several sub, ects 

and a lot about a few Tkf knows a little about many things 

to become authoribes ^ original lists of topics, eocourage mividuals 

-r.es of .ntarw^eTcalL "4hT&^r^^^^^ *=■" ’ 

■ Stud!i°thl"sm‘V“''‘'°"'‘ '""""“"'“lions 

1 Introduce by d,scZl''Zr'’"°’ fooWns as means of starting oonomations 

quinng more than one word anwJl 9““hons’ Why questions re- 
hons ask students to consider th ^ openers grow out of particular situa 

suggest questions which mitrKf <. ^ *5" classroom on this particular day and to 

2 Each smdent 1.^ 0^® cardXie” T 

■hange cards Working m nairs k talhng about, students « 

ig conversations nn tr,,-,,... ’ .^niposes several auesbnns smtnblft for start* 


2 Each student lists on a card a 

change cards Working ui nairs p, k talking about, students ex 

ing conversations on topics sufT{rl<»a,j ^^poses several questions suitable for start* 
reported to the class, the class 1 T other, they agree on one example to be 

- ^'---^"'eitton - 
Each student ivntes on a I f P™n 

andhT^ other°a co^T*^ ® Students exchange 

Ik ^ ‘"Merest The two read on the given topic which will arouse 

® er or not the purpose has be ^ P®pcrs to each other, the listener decides 
'vnters success or failure accomplished and detemunes reasons for the 

Teacher and students explore m 

^‘^'f^rities which may indicat^^ sucwssful wnters have used, trying to dis- 
c , unusual details, strange facts likely to create mterest-suspense, 

To learn that ideas f«r 41. * ''"lOr, illustrations, colorful language 

Ask students to decide >shicb 

1 ea the speaker might prefer to 1 ^** ™ P^*^® below expresses an 

YeUowstone early fte " 

era! highhghts *'■" m»mmg Our YeUmvstone tap had sev- 

Om ofBcers will meet af,„ .dmol Ah , 
to transact important business school our class officers wdl meet 

Madame Defarge spent a let of time k„„H 

0 e more than an innocent pastime ^ Madame Defarges knitting proved 
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After Caesar^s death Antony addressed tlie mob Antony showed his knowledge 
of mob psychology in his speech over Caesars body 
I }ust finished reading Treasure Island Treasure Island is an excifang story 

This exercise should take very httle Umc, as the controlling sentences are easy to 
recognize The difficulty will come later when the student tries to construct a plan 
for a talk controlled by one sentence If a student selects the first one of any pair, 
ask how he would develop it, eg, I just finished reading Treasure Island If his 
purpose IS to tell something unusual about the finish of the book, he can compose a 
better sentence Let him try 

■ Construct sentences expressing a point of view capable of development 

Ask students to write a sentence which could be developed into a one paragraph 
talk, and to exchange with his neighbor, who is to write a brief statement as to 
what he would expect from a communication so controlled Move about the roorti, 
trying to discover examples which deserve the attention of the class After the 
papers are returned to the owners, hold a brief discussion to correct misunderstand- 
ings Even though all students may not have written satisfactory sentences, it is 
better not to belabor the point at this bme Smce it is central to organization, it wifi 
recur repeatedly m later work 

To leorn to support assertions 

■ Learn to stipporf with iHustrattons 

1 Read a short anecdote, parable, or joke Ask students to construct sentences 
which It might be used to support Discuss 

2 Duplicate several of the less well-known fables of Aesop, omittmg the moral 
Give each student a copy of one Have him write a controlLng sentence Divide the 
class into groups accordmg to the fable read, ask each to select the best sentence 
and to choose one member to read the fable to the class, concluding with the sen- 
tence chosen 

3 Ask each student to choose a favonte anecdote or joke, compose a controlling 
sentence, and prepare as a short talk to be given to a group 

4 Read Kiphngs “If ” Let each student select one statement as a controlling 
sentence, support it by a factual or fictional detailed example, and prepare as a 
short talk 

5 Ask each student to select a proverb or aphorism— A penny saved is a penny 
earned, one man’s meat is anodier man’s poison— to support it with one specific? 
example developed in detail, to restate the proverb in other words to chnch 
idea, and to prepare to give the paragraph orally 

6 Teach capable students to develop assertions by a list of examples briefly stated 
Such an assignment presents an interesting problem in control of language, much 
more complex than it may appear to students, that is, the difficulty comes not m 
finding examples, but m so stating them that they carry the full charge of meaning 
in as few words as possible Therefore, the student ivill be more successful at first 
if he \vntes out his paragraph and prepares to read it aloud Since teaching this 
principle troubles the inexperienced, a detailed illustrahon of the way it was intro- 
duced by a tenth grade teacher follo%vs 

First the teacher told the class for their next assignment he was going to ask 
them to do something difficult— to support a statement by using several specific 
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examples concisely stated, that before they tried it on their own, the class ivouH 
o Tahing from volunteers statements appropriate for paragrapli 
examples^* developed by a list ol 

Several interesting personalihes headline the news 

?he mT ” iieason has been outstanding 

UnL Hirl n ? 0™"“' “ “■’<= “f f” Anvers 

Union High School oSers the student a vanety of expenenees 

ass'ltr “f ■^-ntples, the speaker is 

ITm C*1 ‘S unoh that a reminder wiU be suffi 

appropriate only with a J'"' **"**’ ''•“strabon given below would be 

out the picture hinted at “ 

Shakespeare has given us a galley- of disUnctive portraits 

In Hamlet, the"'seL!tree'”l''' P°*'boian, eager for power 

maW the right moral decisL''""® *'>' ” 

hut an untrustwoNhy 'fnend'””* ™ entertaining companion 

that must underlie both choi'^^^*^r"^*^ these tenth graders to point up the rare 
suggest more than they say i and their wording if they are to 

because they knew luhJr.T “uld appreciate the reference to Cassius 

we^ht but those to Hamlet and Falslaff earned little 

the events the^XM'ga're m sm ^ntence selected by students, hsted 

No game lost 

A™S'.hetort" 

No-Hetookeachl^”!--! 

Winning from Morton ^ ‘described each event 

Opponents previously undefeated 

Came decided champi„„ah,p 

Best scorer of home team m 

He asked students to take a fei 

esc Items Combining bits “ statement lliat included all 

at this statement "»* of several students, the class arrived 

The brilhant work of our team d 

“ eonnectmv *““Sh they were of Johnsons 

Mortonites and placed us first m i trounced the undefeated 

ine league 

Assignment Take a general state 

Write a paragraph to be handed concise specific examples 

*ng read in a group I allow up 
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each group to select one or two examples, vrvdly worded, to read to the class, 
giving the statement each supports 

7 Suggest an assignment based P" bool 

controlling sentence an specific examples hriefly stated Conelude with 

you are reading Support \\iti minds of your listeners “(Character) 

a sentence which will clinch the idea "oo'^p'erfect to be credible,” or 

m (title) by (™‘'“r) shows grea p,ep,,e a 

“overcomes many obstacles, ui 

^''°%tthe follow-up, students meet m groups to give talks, after each member 
speaks, questions like these are considered 

rre'^s— S ^ 

meaningful? « 

Did the conclusion clinch the idea? 

"‘‘I Tale teS rteret'arpSl^^otoik f- either oral 

or written work Use statements like 

aZ "he Zet of the commoners for the ansto- 

lems, help us understand human nature 

■ Leorn to support toit/i foots 

1 To help students become aware of the use 
texts, ask them to ^ List the 

Select an article from the y support 

facts, give the sentence one sentence, list the facts given 

Choose an editorial, state i s p ^ supporUng material'' 

Does the writer use any other W impression of the setting tor the 

Write a sentence which 8'''® jn creating this impression 

book being read List the f^ • author give to help the reader 

Choose a ficUonal character „„„„„l effect m one sentence 

visiiah^e himR Summarize the general e 

visualize nim .Mlements of fact pertinent to some general 

2 Let each student list three or f®“”‘ „„ November 17, parents are 

topic he chooses— Open House is e rooms, demonstrations are to be given 

invited to the school, exhibits are up auditorium Working in pairs, 

m classrooms, a program is being a ‘ J the facts supplied by his 

each student makes up a controHing _pare results Ask for volunteers to 

partner might be used to support, ® need to remind students that the 

read a few examples, discuss c examples Therefore the controlling 

Items are to be used as facts, not as tj^y,r inclusion possible in de\elop- 

statement does not state these * become better acquainted \Mth their school 
inent, c g , At Open House parents can supporting a controlling sentence 

3 Ask students to prep irc a onc-parag I 
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by facts Let them make their own choices but suggest some cas) subjects explana 
tion of how something is made, dcscnption of a pet, the rules for ph>ing some 
game, the reasons for a person's being featured in the news 
4 Give^udents a week to become aware of interesting facts that come to their 
attention Then ask them to select the most unusual, gne them a minute to prepare 
take the reporb as rapidly as possible After all facts are given, ask the class to 
select two or three of the most shmulabng Discuss their value in a talk where the 
intormation would be pertment 

■ Learn to support itit/i testtmomj 

f"”- "''ich lesl.mony is used, suggest 


uewf?'’ 'f ■* “■"’"'ts'ns? C.sc reasons 

idea It supports”* contains a quotation, read the quotation, stating the 

pose l^appening which has aroused conflicting comments, clip or com 

pose statements representing different viewpoints, discuss m groups 

prored^suo°esZrm'S’T'’r “ '“Sgested only for able students, boneser, .t 1« 
I™" “Sbl through tuelve 

rng Cons^rr'die facS’«v'*'° ■"^resting character in the booh you ore read 
accepted this person as a client l”* ^ who has 

(If you d prefer von mo you are defending him on a specific charge 

subpoena as witnesses? Prosecutor ) What other characters would 

his testimony desirable? Pr^e^ ® author given any e>cphnation which would make 
the defendant of the ^ )ou think would acquit (or convict) 

If two stud t roade against him 

presenting the evidence^/ w ** opposite sid« 

of a short story, novel, or nla Another vamhon allows a class, after study 

mg With one of the characters' mahze an imaginary courtroom situabon deal 
trate with examples suceestefl assignment, tlie teacher can lUos 

P ggested by the literature studied 
lou are defending Aunt Pollv 

Antony IS charged with WTllfulI^^ ^ Suitable guardian for Tom Sawyer 

attorney ^ mciUng a mob to violence You are prosecubng 

You are defending Lady Macbeth as an 

You are prosecubne Barsad accessory to murder 

YouaredefendragM.X'"J'77 

■ r , charge of manslaughter 

'oauppcrt by eembmingrt,,., / 

1 Let students vverb m granps 

find the three types of material two ® subject for which they are to 

the research problem should not be bring m each parbcular type Since 

calls the first group meebng a few do, * teacher suggests easy topics 

Follow up The groups meet cT tbe foUow up 

’ ■ support, disregarding irrelev^t controlbng sentences for which th 


have support, disregarding irrelevanT*"'^'^^^ controibng sentences for which 
(T he problem of interesbng but non member reports to the c 

ers-and writers Students should leamA “material at times troubles all sp 
ere are only two choices— elirainabon 
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reorganization to permit inclusion Class and teacher can often suggest a change m 
the controlling sentence that makes such items apt ) 

2 Ash each student to make a statement concerning the book he is reading and 
to prepare to support it svith the three types of material For example, (Author) m 
(title) gives a picture of mtngue in eighteenth century England, fails to provide 
sufficient motivabon for behavior, tells an hilanous story, develops suspense, has 
created unforgettable characters 

To learn the preliminorles to speech plonning 
■ Break down a broad subject info logical parts 

Take an easy subject to which all can contnbute as it is worked out on the board, 
eg. Union High School 


I 

Academic Educabon 

2 

Baseball 

II 

Vocabonal Educabon 

3 

Track 

in 

Social Educabon 

4 

Football 

IV 

Physical Educabon 


a Team 


A Class work 


b Coaching system 


B Inbamural sports 


c Season’s program 


C Interscholasbc sports 


1' Upsets 


1 Basketball 


2' Our next game 


This process is not alsvays necessary, some mmds leap automatically through 
several steps at once Younger or slouer students, however, may profit by follow- 
ing the procedure with several topics, with some pupils it is necessary to start ^v^th 
a much narrower one, for example, football 

■ Decide upon a point of view 

2 Coasidec tV eSeci o-f tbe mtenss^t In s tslk on oar next footbuJf 

game what might be the viewpomt of the business manager? The coach? A mern- 
ber of the rally committee? A member of the team? One interested in the fine points 
of the game^ One mterested only m being a member of the crowd? Help students 
formulate assertions capable of development and expressing different viewpoints 

You should enjoy our next football game 

We have a good chance of winning our next game 

The team needs your support at the next game 

Our next game will be a colorful spectacle 

We face stiff compebtion m our next game 

Our next game is the most important one of the season 

Certain changes are promised for our next game 

Any of these asserbons could serve as the conbolhng sentence of a short talk, it 
may or may not appear in tlie talk itself, but both speaker and hstener should be 
aw are of it If the communication has unity, they will be 

2 Studv the implications of the controlling sentence Discuss questions similar to 
the following What development does eatdi suggest? Can one be used to support 
mother? Is there any one which does not take the hstener into account? What pos- 
sible concerns of listeners are stressed^ Which appeals would be most hkely to 
move lyoti® Help students see that the controlling sentence converts a topic mto an 
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idea suggested by the topic, this important concept— ideas, not topics, govern tlie 
communication-needs continued emphasis 

To learn how to make a speech plan 

■ Reduce outlining to a three step formula 

Construct a controlling sentence (CIS) asserting an idea that expresses your 
point of view toward the subject 

Construct topic sentences (TS) which when developed svill support CIS 

ZZV by facts, illustrations, test, 

mony, to support each topic sentence 

chologiw/afwell which having no restnctions, allows attention to psj 
1 Relw r a “nimun, cation 

their oral work. students have been supporting assertions m 

to offer Let the class select appropriate central idea sentences 

work-m this case our next 100^°"^^™'' ”'*^ 

port ir^nhal ideTw f “P'o sentences (A, B, . ) to sup- 

” ences selected Two examples devised by one class follow 

Von should enjoy our next football game 

A wt l be a colorful spectacle 

C We hav*a ‘J'Portant one of the season 

CIS Certain rh ^ chance of winning 

A Jim same 

B Reoorts ‘'•ed out as quarterback 

- P^®y have the fans guessing 

“ Learn the third sten 

support the topic sentencT. !. *°P'c sentences (1, 2. ) ^ 

identical procedure After fh partially developed examples and 

secretary wntes the skeletal ^ selected the plan to be completed the 

or testimony which may be ^ think of facts, examples 

to select Items and to enm amplify the topic sentences Give students tune 

offer the most mterestmv the class chooses those seeming to 

the attention of listeners th ® deciding on the arrangement likely to hold 

CIS Cer,a.n dT 

A Jun SmSfwjj'? football game 

1 j™-. track* tf’" 1“«=tback 

2 In practice Tim ^P'‘mg caught the coach’s eye 

B Reports of a neur i 1 understanding of football strategy 

Such a plan emphanzex bojjl ™gement 

The proper relationship of psychological aspects of communication 

nature of the audience has been statements has been mdicated. and the 

the majority will be interested ^ ^ account The planners have assumed that 
use of at least one of the basic ^ somelltog affecting their school, they have made 
this material they have placed experiences In ordering 

c s nger point hst, trying to develop suspense 
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through chmactic arrangement Tliey have attempted to devise a psycho logic 
structure 

■ Trij a simple plan 

1 Help the intellectually limited compose assertions ^vhich express a personal 
point of view Even a factual talk given by a seventh grader governed by "there 
are three steps m making a kite” presumes he is familiar with the procedure and has 
determined it has three aspects, he is not merely reporbng on an article he has read 

2 Use topics radier than sentences in developing the idea Ask pupils to think 
of one adage which experience has taught them contains a kernel of truth, let the 
class choose one for development List on die board, m the order given, illustrations 
and details volunteered by pupils Experiment with different groupings combmmg 
some Items and eliminating others Help students compose topical headlines for 
major groups, consider advantages of different sequences, agreeing on one to be 
used Then arrange m oudine form, using pupils* oivn words, this should result in 
proper relationship of ideas although the language usually needs revision Leave 
the original outline on the board for later comparisons, help students rewnte co- 
ordinate ideas m parallel constructions 

The procedures demonstrated for class teaching are intended to show ways of 
attacking the problem imtially, group and individual teaching must be continual as 
pupils make plans for actual talks they are to give 

lo increase skills for impromptu cemmunicotion 

■ Develop awareness of all experience as the source of material for talks, discussions, 
and conversations 

1 Discuss the reasons professional writers and speakers carry notebooks to jot 
down observations 

2 Encourage students to collect brief intereshng items that may be useful in 
oral work— anecdotes, jokes, quotations, vivid compansons, startling facts Ask each 
to contribute an item a week to a class file of ideas 

■ Welcome opportunities to practice tnprompiu speaking 

1 Help students briefly renew the concepts of controlling idea, support, and 
clinching sentence Limit impromptu speaking to one or two paragraphs Speakers 
should aim at poise, directness, clanty, clear cut organization It is too much to 
expect adequate support 

2 Gi\ e students a formula Start with the controlling sentence, support with an 
illustration or not more than bsxj detailed facts, restate the controlling sentence to 
clinch the idea 

3 Provide time for practice Let each volunteer draw one item from the idea 
file to use as the basis for a talk Occasionally arrange for a few spare minutes, ask if 
anyone within the last ueek has observed or read an> thing he’d like to tell the class 
Gi\e him a minute to organize before he speaks impromptu Or, let not more than 
SIX students practice impromptu speaking in a group Each member can announce a 
topic and call on anotlier for a one-paragraph talk 

To (earn to Qive and fe take criticism 

The abilit> to criticize tactfiiU> and honestK is important m tlie classroom, but 
cspcciall> so in dail> Imng, it smooths tlie irlationships between parent and child 
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husband and wife, employer and employee Every human being has to accept, and 
probably feels mchned to give, his share The classroom offers no better occasion 
for practice than in experiences concerned with tlie improvement of oral skills 

■ Learn the purpose and meaning of criUctsm 

Study remarks sometimes made in discussing classroom speeches Give students 
a list of statements, these should illustrate the completely adverse and the com 
pletely favorable, the concrete and the genera!, tactful and aggressive tone, accept 
ance and rejection of responsibility for listening 
He has a good voice 
He made three mistakes m grammar 

He said, that’s not true 

You said, “ ", I wonder it that’s always true? 

lour beginning story made us want to listen, but when you began to talk about 

I became confused 

You just mixed me all up 

^^hould have told us why ^ so wonderful if he expects us to beheve 


I found ^t material, but you hesitated so often 

I was bored 

It was a wonderful speech 

.t w^ a°g^| -1 he "'umbled and kept sbifung around, but 

TbU'SuScriXa^S^ 

anrhad a bTeTcoTc';' This time ha looked at us mote 

^ W like to know what makTyou ^^nt directness 

accept as criticisms statements true, which ones they would most iviUingly 

groups, the most helnfnl to divide the statements into tvvu 

they think most constnichve GiveT''*’ *° ™ *0 first group which 

Before presentag the reLte t„ ^“ 1 ™'““ 

them to try to discover the basis on whi'h'S’ 'ha Papers tn the owners, ask 

mine why they checketl f>i<» ^ , *bey made the division and then to deter 

a speech what do you want to knm ^ Through discussion— “When you make 
of classroom cnhcism is to helo th ‘t?“-Iead students to see that the purpose 
implies evaluation— the infJcnncr receiving it to improve, and that criticism 

the time for a bnef lesson on J as well as weaknesses (This might be 

‘®^^°"°"^“"S"»ge-connotation and denotation, tone) 

1 . rs reTnirr 

Estabhsh a formula greatest str^^*^^ P*“pose— to help someone else impro\e 
for overcoming weakness Hememtir offer specific suggestions 

as what is said ^ criticism is given is as significant 

ciousi, Try tTweigh mmrtnlh'‘"ke^'’ improve Try to receive gra- 

favorable or unfavorable onmion of attention on what is said, disregarding 

opinion of the cntic or the way he has expressed himself 
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Developing the skill of giving apt and helpful criticisms and the habit of sub- 
ordinating the personal element in those received demands from students the utmost 
in communication skill— ability to listen accurately, to fashion a communication 
which will accomplish a particular purpose with a particular listener, to interpret 
rationally statements which may seem highly personal and critical in a situation 
likely to be emotionally charged. Students know, but perhaps should be reminded, 
that no adult ever consistently maintains this ideal. The mature person does, how- 
ever, strive for these skills in communication. Teachers who have worked with 
students trying to develop healthy attitudes toward criticism find such experiences 
contribute much to the oral skills program. 

Perhaps the chief reason the teaching of oral communication 
is neglected— and it is when attention is confined to the in- 
dividual speech to which all must listen— is that there is no 
mathematically exact way of determining a grade for the 
product. However, the same holds true for many of the less tangible benefits 
teachers hope will accrue from instruction in English. Students, if given a 
chance in situations which foster communication, will learn to speak even if 
the teacher does not hear every word they say. Just as continued practice in 
wiring, with regular periods of instruction and evaluation, develops facility 
wth the pen, so too does a similar procedure increase facility wth spoken 
language. Understanding, practice, evaluation— all three are essential. If the 
student thinks of classroom speech as communication, understands the purpose 
of instruction, is given time for practice of the individual principles, and is 
helped to evaluate progress, the plan of organizing instruction suggested here 
makes sense to him. In some small way it helps him discriminate between 
learning as a goal and fulfilling a series of assignments with his accomplish- 
ment identical to the total of tlie individual grades assigned. The final grade is 
unlikely to represent a no more subjective assessment than it does in those 
other areas of learning where the retention of factual information is not the 
sole aim. 

EVALUATING THE INDIVIDUAL SPEECH 

Tlic problem of taclfiilly and helpfully Iwndling impromptu evaluations of 
speeches at times worries the inexperienced teacher. However, with any new 
class even the skilled teacher feels his W'ay. Before individual evaluations start, 
usually a period of work p.assc.s with comment only on the most elemental^ 
principles involved. Therefore, the first cx-aluations, used primarily for teaclung, 
will not be designe<l for any one student but for the class as a whole. Such a 
procedure allows the teacher to set an impersonal tone with no direct reference 
to appraisal of individual uxirk. He does lliis by Ju's casual acceptance of speak- 
ing as a common daily c.\x>erience, by foctisiug upon specific examples of effec- 
tive communication made by sttidenls, by emphasizing content first and, only 
after tb.al, form and delivery, Tims he begins to build acceptable standards. 
Evimlually, some students will want to know how they are progressing. Tins is 
the lime to lM‘gin appraisal of indUddnal pcrfonnanccs. 


Evaluating 

Growth 
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Much of the teaching in reference to partwular oral shills is accomplished 
by impromptu evaluations given before the class Tlie situation is often emo 
tionally charged It is necessary, therefore, for the teacher to establish a flexible 
guide for his remarks A good evaluation has three characteristics It provides 
motivation, it is concerned only with immediate and essential problems, and it 
IS specific enough to help the pupil with the next step 


Providing motivation An evaluation should convince the student that he 
has already shown potential and that he is capable of doing the next assign 
conducive to gams m oral skill is to be fostered, the order 
thJ fnril, ^ m evaluation are given is impoitant If the student is to feel 
ina ha<! find ^ worthwhile, he must first know that his current offer 

ceLtd Srr been told m what way he has sue 

individual*: ^ ^ acceptive to adverse comment Beginning speeches for some 
So t il. T n ‘bat the teacher must exercise his 

rCst I n b ”^‘''■"8 ■« « ‘>'cre, and find fl 

a good beginning, asW “"Smal flunking, a vivid expression 

to recover from bic notice f ' He gives the speaker time 

remarks come first TlT acute The rule that favorable 

confident the sneaker" T ^ excellent the speech and however 

of one eager to cont ''ertenlly recognizing the frantically waving hand 
'and uh‘ fifteen times ?slV I**"* devastating statistics that the speaker used 
Although his nonchala ^ •"untph of all but the most resilient 

needs eneomagemem *>- g°ud ^Peaker too 

weakness he shoulrf tri ^en pointed out, the student may be told of one 

ment, the teacher tnes to fit'fhlTTP'^!!, "’akmg suggestions for improie 
fault difficult to correct f ™ '"'trvidual For one, he may pick a 

concrete ways for attacking^ thes^ ^niething comparatively easy He gives 

as concise as possiblp Evaluations, when given orally, should be 

which he so far ahead thev can be wasted m discussing goah 

can be hampered rather tfia than encourage Too, the student 

"hich will be almost automatioJdlf i attention is called to trivial faults 
The class should realize the te h when he gams more confidence 

Some students will remember ften ‘“’'“TI 

they are now fairly proficient Neirt u ‘””'bhng attempts at a sport in whicii 
expects the impossible, neither h athletic coach nor the Enghsh teacher 

fessional could meet with a list of requirements only a pro 

Since the aim of the oral skills nm 

endeax or but an over all record nf ^ ”8ram is never perfection in any one 
a principle of cffectixe speakinc ^'eiy assignment should stress 

vague. Tell ns something inSm"^ 

E>ou did over the weekend,” but ‘Give one 
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opinion you’ve formed about a character m the book you are reading, furnish 
enough evidence m support so we may decide whether your opinion is justi- 
fied ” In fulfilling each assignment, the student tries to exemplify not only the 
new pnnciple but, whenever possible, the ones previously discussed The eval- 
uation, therefore, after brief mention of ways in which the speech has illustrated 
concepts witli which the class is reasonably familiar, centers on the current 
problem This practice is effective because it provides for a brief review and 
directs attention to only one new point Such a procedure, consistently followed, 
emphasizes the cumulative nature of any skills program 

Being specific If tlie class is to profit from the work of each individual, 
and if the student himself is to work purposefully, the approach to evaluation 
must be positive and the comments specific enough to point the way in pre- 
paring future work Such generalities as "good,’' "interesting," "excellent voice,” 
give very little enlightenment or help For example 

To die student who speaks too fast “Next time, try to think of your speech 
as a succession of ideas, pause between them to give us a chance to digest each 
one and get ready for the next ’ 

To call attenhon to a good introdiicbon “You caught our interest immediately 
by a reference to an experience we have all shared " 

To one seemingly unprepared “After you've thought through your next speech, 
make out a list of key ords to aid your memory as you pracbce ” 

Specific advice gives the student direction for his next attempt and makes all 
more aware of the fact that purposeful speaking is governed by well defined 
principles 

Not only is it essential that the evaluation be specific and geared to the 
needs and capabilibes of the individual, but it is equally important that the 
teacher remember the adxice previously given to each student The practice 
of keeping for each class member a card on which appraisals are noted will 
help both teacher and student eialuale progress 

If the evaluation leaves the student convinced he has strengths upon which 
he can rely, if he feels the next step is within lus capabilities, if he knows 
exactly what to work for next, it represents good teaclnng 

EVALUATING DISCUSSION 

To help students recognize the dual purpose of discussion, eialualions 
should direct attention to both process and product At first tins can be dotie 
informally with (he teacher guiding the class in appraisal When some degree 
of skill has been attained, individual evaluations should he made Since ui 
minv classes the initial concern is to gel c\cr>onc to take part, some students 
in i\ think a premium is being placed on talking for the sake of talking Thcj 
nwd to be reassuretl lliat pertinence, not quanlil>. is what counts, tint tinr>e 
does not alwavx permit an oral response from cvervone, tint often attenlivt 
listtnmg is the most helpful conlnbulion at any one pirlictthr time Hspcaallv, 
ihoj nnd to know that grades are rccoitled not for each discussion but for 
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several thus sufficient evidence will be accumulated to assess values more 
accurately 


Using rating sheets Since in discussion tlie teacher is trying to give stu 
dents practice both in purposeful speaking and in the use of group skills any 
eva uation will necessarily be based on the principles governing both A simple 
rating sheet serves the purpose for beginners 


Cheek list for self rating as a speaker 

Number of discussions included m rating___ 

A Content 


1 Were my facts correct? 

2 Were my opinions supported? 

B Organization 

1 Were my comments immediately clear? 
^ Were my comments concise? 

3 Were my comments pertment? 

C Delivery 


1 Did I speak so all could hear? 

2 Did I enunciate clearly? 

'u"' courteous? 

My chief contributions have bee n 


teacher first asked e'achpt'mHdT a tenth grade class The 

he spoke as weU as those which h.Ild which aided him as 

which summarized the^ fidered These lists were given to a committee 

pared thc^de Then teacher and students pre 


^ ^ can help a speefe 
Appearing interested do I 
if* m him as he speaks? 

ArdS.:rnitt:::r''^^^ 

RcacUnTmmrngTnTly'rLriderdeT 

than on p«son'ah“ V/lhe s°dLw 
Evaluating honesUy do f try to 

Comment O" »trengtk as*veuTs'’TOtt«‘tiS 

provement? needmg im 

Male my lematls concise and specific? 

Mamtain an impersonal tone? 

I uobce die following unproremenU u. my ability to evaluate . 
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The value of using rating sheets hes in their repetition The reiteration of 
desirable qualities serves as a guide to the pupil not only as he evaluates his 
past performance but also as he prepares for those that are to come 

Securing variety Use of vanous means of evaluating lends interest, pro- 
vides different vie\vpomts, and involves more students m this important aspect 
of learning The following suggest methods teachers have found effective 

Before die discussion, pair studttits, each to ivnte an informal evaluation of 
the other 

After the discussion, give students five minutes to analyze the performance 
of the one person who has contributed most It is good teachmg to discuss the 
papers, selecbng the two or three persons most often chosen and evaluating their 
contnbutions This should be done without identification of the individuals 
The specifics given iviU stress the qualities of good participation— the aim of such 
an activity 

Assign students to act as observers, each to note a different aspect This is 
ideal work for those who contribute little orally They may be asked to find 
examples of questions that helped danfy an issue, information that supported 
or refuted a point made by another, logical or faulty reasomng They may note 
when and how digressions arose, how the discussion was brought back into focus, 
the extent and quality of participation The use of such an evaluation method 
imphes some degree of skill and confidence on the part of students The teacher 
should, of course, add the items gradually, starting with only one and asking 
several pupils to act as observers To the extent suggested here, it is suitable only 
for the mature and capable 

Ask several students to observe the discussion and to pool their finding for a 
genera? evaluation 

Whatever form the evaluation of discussion takes, it should be specific, jt 
should be concerned witli only the most pressing problems, it should leave 
students confident of tiie progress they have made and of their ability to take 
the next step 

EVALUATING GROUP EXPERIENCES 

Evaluating the group process has much m common vvath evaluating dis- 
cussion since both involve communication among manj participants Here, tijo, 
both process and product are essential, the teacher provides frequent means for 
evaluating both 

Evoluating process The process can be evahnted as formall> or as in- 
formally ns the situation warrants It can be done in a vanel) of wa>s Pcrliaps 
if llie results Invc exceeded the teacher’s hopes, a general discussion will be 
sufficient to chcit reasons wli> certain groups liavc been able to accomplish 
more linn otlicrs, to highlight practices that have helped, disregarding for 

Such an at^lRnnimt prcttippm^ fhnl studrats hatt had invtnirtfun In RtWng and rcect\. 
Ins cnllctvm. Sc<? pp 47i-T5 
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the time those that have hindered To make it as easy as possible for indi 
VI ua won it difficult to speak, the teacher can call attention to examples 
o attentive hstening to an instance when the right question helped clarify 
ttH'T students ready and willing for the next 

purpose” ^ rather than quenches, the teacher has accomplished his 

first venhirp teacher discovers he has expected too much from this 

aueurs well fnr th” f ^ discover something, however small, which 

have been taken W ^ "P®” review the steps that should 

fa^s^ M the 1 T"*' Sroup have the necessary 

Ae blame Si.s m" ^he teacher assumes a share of 

tion of his own n 1 ^ student to make a written evalua 

asked to “-P^^ He may be 

done to insure smonthe” be might have 

suable, the teacher p ^ “P^'^ation If a more complete evaluation seems de 

too is writing an evaluation ofT^ ^ well for the teacher to tell the class he 
down first imnressinnc bp Performance The very act of wnting 

and teacher ® wholesome effect on both students 

his actions and sav wuV!i,? hardened sinner who can review 

His confidence m his abihtv^f!!^ candor just what he must do to improve 
of the most becuiline if flia ^ ^ complete reversal of form is often one 

bis promises should not charms Lack of belief m 

the device Save these fliehtc nfY’ possible therapeutic value of 

of evaluations all containing th confront the author with his series 

of better things to comp Ai T ^'agooses and the same ghb predictions 
slight chink m the armor of pv accumulated evidence has made a 

tionisnotamagicwandeithp ® persistently wayward Self evalua 
of immediate transformat, adults, it carries no guarantee 
hveness that it is well worth tryin^*^*^’ ** demonstrated its effec 

helps '=«•> group d!agnMeits*’o"™''Iffi'’'^‘‘''® P''™'>“sly agreed upon, often 
-ents The some holds true feThe “l-al-rata its own accomplish 

useful with beginners ^ ividual The first two forms may prove 


Purpose Cfoup s wif rmmg 

2 

2 Did „e stick to the point? 

A 2 4 qmeUy? 

4 Did all contnbute? 

as itsvas needed? 


\\7U » 1 J SOO 

What djd we acconiphsh?_ 
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Such a reaction sheet, filled out by the group serves as impetus for a class 
evaluation which re emphasizes the purpose of tlie experience and the means 
used for its accomphsliment 

Beginner's check list for self rating 

Subject 

1 Had I prepared sufficiently^ 

2 Did I follow directions^ 

3 Did I make the best use of my lime^ 

4 Did I work without disturbing other groups? 

5 My chief contribution to my group was 

After several meetings let students draw names to rate one other membei 

Evaluation of a group member 

1 What was his chief contribution** 

2 What factor should he first try to imprm 

3 Evaluation by 

With an expenenced group a more complete rating is possible In maUng 
up a form, select only the items in which instruction has been given and ask 
the student to select several aspects of his performance to evaluate in a brief 
essay 

Check list for self rotmg by more mature students 

1 Did I assume the responsibility the group wished? 

2 Did I listen alertly? 

3 Did I willingly express my o'vn point of view? 

4 Did I try to understand the vie\vpoinl of others? 

5 Did I attempt to assess the strengths ind weaknesses of all opinions ex 
pressed? 

6 Did I encourage those ivho seemed reluctant to speak? 

7 Did I help the chairman maintain a fnendly, businesslike atmos 
phere’ Keep the discussion moving purposefully? 

8 Did I subordinate my own wishes to further the aim of the groups 

9 My greatest contribution to the group was 

After the importance of group sobdanty has become an accepted tenet of 
the thinking of the majority, it is often beneficial to lia\e students r’ltc all 
members The following form has been used for that purpose It is more appro 
prnte for groups keeping the same personnel for several meetings 
Check list for rottng group members 
Number tlio names of members alphabeticilly 

4 


1 Adams Ruth 

2 Ilims John 

3 


0 Swenson Sandra 
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Use the corresponding number for the check list Rate from 1, e'ccellent, to 5, poor 

Group members 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 Carries out responsibilities 5 

2 Cooperates in discussion 1 

3 Expresses himself clearly 1 

4 Considers all vie%vpomts 2 

5 Encourages others 2 

6 Shows interest m the group’s success 5 

Focusing on the evaluation of process can, of course, be overdone It is 
useful, at first, as a teaching device to emphasize standards When students 
become more adept, it may be needed only rarely 

Evaluating product In one respect evaluation of the work produced by 
a group does not differ from that of the same work done by an individual 
The result, weighed against the purpose, is judged by the completeness wth 
which that purpose has been fulfilled Has the subject been adequately handled? 
Has a possible solution which accords with the facts been offered? Have the 
results been presented in an intelhgible form? This aspect of the problem is 
comparatively simple—if evaluation ever is 

When it comes to assigning a grade, however, we may nm into difficulties 
This matter of grading worries students as well as teachers Some teachers be- 
lieve the product of each group should be assessed and all members should 
receive the same grade We have seldom found this practice successful The 
conscientious student, working with laggards or absentees, justly resents being 
penalized Group stimulation often produces amazing results from individuals 
lack the purpose or the mitialive of producing on their o%vn, but it is 
unrealistic to expect this always We know which pupils we find hard to 
motivate, we should not demand from students what we have been unable 
to do ourselves We believe it is wiser and fairer to grade on an individual 
basis 

Groups requue continual guidance if they are to xvork at maximum ca 
pacity Therefore, it is not difficult, as we move from one to another, to be 
aware of those pupils who produce and of those who do not It is always wise 
to discuss the method of grading with a class and never more essential than 
in those instances where the student is hkely to think the situation so nebulous 
as to defy accurate appraisal Constant supervision while work is in progress- 
private hints to the dilatory as well as judicious praise for the conscientious, 
suggestions that those who have achieved certain proficiencies devote them 
selves to more fruitful experiences-wxU disabuse the student of the idea that 
the individual performance is being submerged m the general 

We can avoid possible recriminations by periodically letting the student 
know where he stands The task is neither arduous nor time consuming After 
several group meetings, the teacher may tell the class he wants them to know 
the grades recorded for individual contributions He wants everyone to be sure 
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of the basis on which evaluations have been made Therefore, lie is askmg each 
to assess his own worh and decide what grade he thinks he deserves The sole 
purpose IS that teacher and student undmtand each other before it is too late 
to do anything about it, if there are discrepancies in ratings, individual con 
ferences will be arranged Then he passes out dated shps of paper on which 
students are to record the grades they believe they deserve The next day he 
returns the shps with his estimate, he asks for signatures and collects the shps 
to be filed He then plans a study hour so that he will have time to talk with 
individuals Usually there are not many, for the most part, students are fair 
judges of their own performances Those who underestimate themselves need 
encouragement, those who value their work too highly need to face the fiicts 
Such periodic reports on progress will prepare the student for the final 
assessment from which there is no recourse The practice of keeping for ^ach 
class member a separate folder for all written work is extremely \^luabl0 A 
dated and signed record of evaluations of his group skills should also be in- 
cluded The essential thing here, as in all grading, is that the student laiow 
the teacher is keeping a record which is available to him and that his final 
grade is not determmed by the whim of the moment 
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to include all pupils and for mtegiating speaking experiences with the other 
aspects of English instruction 
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ing form the basis for an analysis of a demonstration showing that group work 
enhances individual development 
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Vol 39, No 4 (April 1950) A discussion of the effect of group work on 
increasing appreciation of literahu^ 



Chapter Ten 


Written Expression 

The very nature of writing indicates if must be learned 
through actual experience in putting words together to ex 
press one's own meaning One does not learn hotu to create 
a sentence hy adding or subtracting words and punctuation 
marks in a sentence someone else has created Composing 
a paragraph or an essay is a closely knit operation, and 
playing with the pieces will not substitute for making the 
whole 

—LOU LA BRANT 1 


PERSPECTIVE 

The mtiue of wrtUng 

To ^^Tlte cleirly, students must think clearly To write competently, the> 
must think competently To wTite ^vlth power or imagination, they must think 
liith po»etor Tbictk ante write think these 

processes cannot he disjoined When a student has learned to wTite better 
he has learned to think better This is a law There is no ^\a> around, only 
tlirough ” " 

In witing as in gardening placing vigorous roots in fertile soil is more 
important than spraying or pruning a plants foliage Too much emphasis on 
pnining spelling or punctuation— especially in uriting that is Inlf hearted 
or perfunctory— may undermine the aims of instmclion Distracted from tlie 
heart of tlie matter, the learner is lc<l to focus on subsidiar> features These 
fundamental aspects ha\e alrcid) been presented m the first three chap 
tors of this tt\t, “Language as DMiamic Process, “Logical Thinking” and 
“Imaginative Thinking” Those chapters presented power over Iniguagc as 
dependent upon disciplined reason, creative imagination, and an awareness of 
how luiguage works To wTile well, students must grapple with their own 
tliought, and tlie more aware tlic> arc of language m relation to purpose, the 
more rtadil) the*) wiU impost order on their expression 

» CominW'{<nv on the rnRlUh Cnrricntitin T/if fugluh Artt In dw 

NCTf- Cunicnhiin Sorlr\ \ol til tN\ Aj^plrion-f^ Cfuft» p 2^ 

Tlip (piolaU n is UnruHt^! fniin a iliflrtml ixmlcxt in » Prer C.ynl 

■tS'i 
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Wriiing as communication But thinking is not \vriting The thought 
must manifest itself in written word symbols and be arranged in single file 
order, for ‘language is not hke an army marching abreast, but like an army 
forced to go through a mountain pass single file, with one soldier emerging 
from the pass first, then another and then another ” However, the reflective 
reader may note also that there is a caution required here One does not always 
thmk first and then, subsequently, translate the thought into word symbols to 
be written In actuality, the process probably never so sharply divides but in- 
stead proceeds as an interplay of all that comprises thought and symbol making 
In most cases when we write our thoughts, we intend to communicate, 
and therefore we must use those systems of arranging word symbols that have 
become accepted modes of communication in our culture As has been empha- 
sized in earlier chapters, comtntmicatton is a key word because it focuses 
attention upon making ideas available to someone else Thus, this understand- 
ing of the importance of communication supports tlie teacher in rejecting 
any tendency to teach writing in a vacuum Having something to say, a desire 
to say It, and someone to tvhom to say it are as important m learning to wnte 
as in learning to speak Whereas composition is sbll m arranging words to 
form sentences, paragraphs, or verses in larger umts, communication is the 
capacity to make one idea the property of two or more persons Successful 
communication, of course, requires efficient skills in composition One need 
not make an either or choice, both concepts are necessary to excellence in 
wntmg just as they are to power over oral language 

Writing and speaking But, one might ask, does writing really differ in 
any fundamental way from speaking^ Since the foundations of teaching writing 
and speaking converge on the point of effective thinking, why not emphasize 
speech m almost all lessons in expression^ Even without the evidence of 
research, we realize that most human beings talk far more than they write 
Why not grant that power o\er the spoken word is of paramount importance^ 
Why teach anything about ivnting other than spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation? 

The answer is clear Writing, whenever human beings resort to it, usually 
conveys relatively crucial meanings in situations where sender and receiver are 
separated Love letters, applications for jobs, communication between scat 
tered families and friends— these, like most writing, relate deeply to the needs 
of human beings Furthermore, the act of writing, by virtue of its permanence 
and especnlly its separation from the reader, demands much more careful 
attention than speech In his daily talk, a speaker can easily modify his presen 
talion, shift to a new approach, or elaborate points that appear to mystify his 
listener In writing, where the receiver of thought is absent during the writing 
and the creator absent during the reading, such spontaneous modification of 
the communication is impossible Unless sentences as uell as paragraphs reveal 

Pollock, The nature of Literature (Princeton, NJ, Princeton U Press, 

1942), p ly 
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a sure grasp of concepts and their relationships, a reader may become confused 
or discontinue reading entirely. Thus, the two considerations of cruciality and 
the separation of the communicants explain why witing cannot be taught 
solely through speaking. Properly taught, •writing becomes another valuable 
way to clarify thought, a way that puts a particular premium upon precision 
and clarity, and therefore a significant part of tlie curriculum for all pupils. 

Writing is also a technique of thinking. Through writing, one comes to 
know more fully what has heretofore been incomplete and confused thought. 
The writer explores his thinking, struggles to discriminate among the various 
feelings and concepts which swirl about in his mind, uses words on paper to 
control, tie do\vn, and find the most fruitful relationships among his ideas. Be- 
cause \vriting is one of the ways of coming to know, it is also one of the ways 
of becoming an educated person. 

Keystones of communication The three keystones of effective communi- 
cation— whether oral or Nvritten— are dear thinking, tlie desire to communicate, 
and the skills needed to make communication effective. Instruction in writing, 
it follows, must emphasize the effective organizabon and e.’qjression of thoughts 
and feelings for oUiers. Such an emphasis places mechanics and conventions 
where they properly belong as means to an end, not as ends in themselves. 
Whenever methods of teaching \vriting are wsely chosen, the learner will feel 
a concern for his reader. Since unconventionalities of spelling or punctuation 
distract a reader s attention from the ideas a waiter seeks to communicate, he 
should strive to avoid them. Nevertheless, careful organization of significant 
thoughts and feelings should remain uppennost in his mind. Dull, lifeless prose, 
no matter how perfect the spelling or punctuation, is even more to be feared 
than genuine thought and feeling wTitten without a proper attention to the 
conventions. If the three keystones of communication are firmly placed in class- 
room instruction, neither extreme needs to prevail.* 

Ferment of ideas 

The futility of methods which neglect the leamer*s o\vn thought and feel- 
ing cannot be overstressed. ‘Tersons wlio have read little and tliought less ^vill 
find tlie wTiting of an acceptable essay somewhat beyond their powers. But 
. . . those who have learned to recognize the meaning and significance of 
personal experience will have the material out of \vhich an acceptable essay 
may be constructed.” ® Wh.at teachers do in advance of writing to help students 
develop thought often proves as valuable to writing as instruction about the 
actual composing or perfecting of the manuscript. Instniction in writing can 

* Fred Jo>cc Scliondl, in his BaeXteardnest in the Basic Suhtccts (London, Olner and 
Bo)-d, 19-19), Chapters 17 and 18, reports an investigation in which tlie structural and me- 
chanical aspects of WTillng improsed atilomaticany as students’ interest and ideas improsed 

® Heport of the Board of Admissions and Belations wjt)» Schools, C, W. Jones, Cliairman, 
Uni^-cTsity of California, BcrVelc>', April 8, 1953. 
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never evade Henry Seidel Canty’s dictum ‘Wntmg is like pulling the trigger 
of a gun, if you are not loaded, nothing happens ” 

Curiosity and imagination flourish in the years of youth, but without 
direction, adolescents often waste these attnbutes on shallow or tnvial matters 
The teacher who loses heart when he discovers that “my hobby is sending for 
pictures of television singers” has not yet accepted the realities of taking adoles- 
cents as they are and guiding their growth toward wisdom and maturity. Yet 
to deepen students’ interests, to help them evaluate those interests in terms of 
a comprehensive set of standards, is entirely possible 

Ideas for writing, just as for speaking, come from all of e'cpenence Stu 
dents observe the world around them and through their five senses take m 
the raw materials by which thought is stimulated Because they are human, 
they are curious, develop interests, read books, view television, brood and 
daydream They have feelings and emohons humor, sympathy, and anger 
need outlets, attitudes, antipathies, and affinities need expression Like all 
adolescents, they have needs to accept their size, shape, and sex, to grow 
toward emotional independence of adults, to make choices m their encounters 
with other people and with the values in their culture We have already, m 
the preceding chapter on oral language, stressed the necessity of a class- 
room atmosphere where students know they can say what they honestly 
think but where ideas will be examined impartially and critically In that chap 
ter, we said the teacher should start with content at the level of the interests 
and abilities of his students In the beginning they commumcate best matters 
of particular concern to them The teacher who is growing, both m his mas 
tery of his subject and m his understanding of adolescents, devises many 
ways to release this vitality of thought necessary to good wntmg 

The true teacher does not view adolescence as ludicrous or annoying, to 
him it is a part of the miracle of life, and therefore worthy of respect Such a 
teacher not only provides the motivation for pupils’ writing or speaking but 
often leaves a permanent impnnt upon their lives From his high school memo- 
ries, John Steinbeck describes a teacher who exemplified these qualities 

She aroused us to shoubng bookwaving discussions Our speculation 

ranged the world She breathed curiosity into us so that we brought m facts or 
truths shielded in our hands like captured fireflies She left a passion in us 

for the pure knowable world and me she inHamed with a curiosity which has never 
left me She left her signature on us, the literature of the teacher who writes 

on minds I have had many teachers who told me soon forgotten facts but only 
three who created m me a new thing a new attitude and a new hunger I sup- 
pose that to a large extent I am the unsigned manuscript of that high school 
teacher What deathless power lies m the hands of such a person ® 

The English teacher then, is necessarily one who understands adolescents 
He IS familiar with their ambivalence between childhood and maturity, their 

« John Steinbeck like caplured fireflies in CTA Journal, Cabforma Teachers As- 

sociation, Burlingame, Calif, Vol 51, No 8 (November 1955), p 7 
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strong drive for secunty, and their need to become increasingly independent 
of adults He understands and respects their feehngs about these and otlier 
matters, yet he views each as an individual to be taught Drawing upon this 
wisdom, he helps his pupils evolve and evaluate ideas before they wnte, 
distinguishing between the essenbal and non-essential, between the original 
and the tnte, between the sound and the unsound In other words, the teacher 
of composition understands adolescents but be also reahzes the important 
changes that good instruction can contribute to their thinking 

Creating a design 

The teacher of ^vrltl^g must indeed be concerned with the ferment of ideas, 
he must not neglect vitahty of thought, for without it ejqiression falters or 
^vlthers away completely But the pattern and order necessary to prevent vitahty 
from aimless overflow must also receive attention In the natural world men 
harness rivers, steam, and electricity to good use, in the human world tliey 
applaud the control and form of a superb musician, a ballet troupe, a champion- 
ship basketball team Students’ wnbng, humble though it may be, must ac- 
knowledge this universal necessity to impose pattern on thought, form on con- 
tent, order on Mtahty If they are to wnte, pupils must first release the forces 
of thinking and feehng, but they must not be left like the Sorcerer’s Apprentice, 
lacking the wisdom or skill to impose order on those forces 

To many adolescents, the importance of form presents itself most clearly 
m team sports, dancing, or popular music The understanding that order is one 
of the most significant elements in everything from a parking lot to a religious 
service has not occurred to them any more than it has to most adults Conse- 
quently the value of design and foirn cannot be assumed, it must be consciously 
taught For most students, exposition, with its inherent requirements of logical 
organization and clear presentation, contnbutes most directl) to this gromng 
awareness of form in vvTitmg However, the subtler evocative forms of poetr> 
and imaginative prose should not be neglected, for in almost every school some 
creative pupils perceive experience through these fairly complex patterns and 
balances 

Consciousness of form is apparently the outstanding lack in the equipment 
of poor wTitcrs At Michigan State Univcrsitv, Barch and Wright studied the 
characteristics of good and poor vvnicrs among freshmen students and reported 
some remarkable contrasts The good wnter womes about organization, about 
not having an> thing to say, about not being specific, about having no cicar-cut 
purpose m his writing, and about not being direct and to the point But the 
poor wTitcr womes about none of these tilings Rather, he is concerned about 
spelling, about vocabular>% and about all sorts of mechanical matters More- 
over. poor writers, unlike the good, arc unable to recognize good wTiting 
mothers ^ 

^ \ M Barch nml R I, W riRht, "mjc BaeVproond of Cotxl and Pixw V\ riten,’* Jminuil of 
Conjniiinicctlon, Vol 7, No 4 (VV Intel 1957) 
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Instruction in expository writing Expository writing, in which the stu- 
dent may leam to discipline his thought and compose his ideas, requires a 
fundamental kind of cleat systematic expression The problems of instruction, 
however, are far from simple, for they require the teacher to help pupils with 
the thinking which precedes their final or even semi final versions on paper 
This IS one of the most baffling and intriguing experiences in teaching, for 
much nebulous thinking occurs at these various levels of awareness with many 
stages of transition from the first level to that represented in the final ordered 
composition 

To come to terms with this problem, to achieve some system and progres- 
sion in a maze so intricate, the teacher finds some classification a helpful guide 
For exposition the process of writing can be conveniently viewed in two stages 
of development 

Preliminary organization 

Searching for an idea, identifying a purpose and an audience, Itmihng the 
idea planning an over all arrangement 
Perfection of the plan 

Excluding the irrelevant and extraneous, consistently sticking to the purpose 
and furthering it (Unity) 

Guiding the reader m an orderly manner from one stage of the subject to the 
next so that he sees clearly the relationships and encounters no abrupt leaps 
or confusing gaps (Coherence) 

Bringing out those elements that deserve to be featured and subordinating 
those that are merely supportive or illustrative (Emphasis) 

Presenting the content in the most effective manner impressive beginning 
and ending, appropriate style and tone, acceptable usage, spelling, and 
punctuation (Style and convention) 

Beginning writers usually feel they must tell everything The ‘interesting 
experience’ one teacher® xvryly describes is all loo famihar It 

starts off as the alarm rings at 5 30. proceeds through the breakfnst details, tiie 
trip m the cir the first night, the stops at filling stations the luncheon menus, 
until at last we get to the race for the shore on a storm swept lake, only to find 
that a sentence or two has earned us through the climax and we are lunching and 
fillmg stationing our way home again, where we arrived at 6 35, having had a 
very interesting and thrilling experience ’ 

Whether in personal narratives or exposition of ideas, most pupils need planned 
instruction m learning to select what they present in terms of purpose and 
audience They must find a controlbng idea around which to construct the 
total design 

For junior high school students and even for many in senior high, the 
primary emphasis in writing should be the paragraph Skill m writing effective 
paragraphs requires lucid thought, for every sentence should be clearly related 

*Enc W Johnson, Shmulatjng and Improving Wnting in the Junior High School, 
£nglijh Journal Vol 47, No 2 (February 1958) 
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to the topic sentence or, lacking that, wth the central idea A paragraph should 
usually present both a distinct beginning and end, with the intervening sen- 
tences arranged to help readers see the connection between each sentence and 
those which precede and follow A reader should never wonder, even subcon- 
sciously, if a sentence is out of place Thus the principles of unity, coherence, 
and emphasis enter into each solution of expressing an idea in paragraph form 
Such skill in writing, requiring as it does thought and tune, constitutes the 
ultimate goal for many pupils 

Before any discussion of longer papers, the point should be made that m 
most cases, several short themes serve the purposes of instruction much better 
than a smgle long theme In the junior high school, certainly, the paragraph is 
a sufficient challenge for the average pupil Least valuable of all at the sec- 
ondary level, the long research paper is dechning m prestige Contrary to what 
many high school teachers believe, college professors of English consider the 
research paper as mappropnate to the secondary school and wasteful of time 
needed for more fundamental lands of writing ® However, at all levels some 
gifted students need help in organizing longer compositions, and occasionally 
most high school pupils should develop exposition of sufficient length to re- 
quire guidance on the problems of relating paragraphs to one another The 
planning of sequence in a six-year program of wntmg is very important 

Instruction In imaginative v^rltlng By imaginative wntmg, we mean 
wntmg of the kind the Oxford English Dictionary defines as ‘literature," 
%vnting that makes “a claim to distinction on the grounds of beauty of fonn or 
emotional effect ” The terms creative, personal, or literary are sometimes used 
to disbnguisli imaginative from expository wntmg, but exposition, too, is often 
creative, personal, or literary, and many arguments circle about these terms 
In this text, imaginative, contrasting xvith writing which has a practical piir- 
pose, IS applied to the composition of those students who find pleasure m 
expressing personal thoughts and feelings in forms literary wnters employ 

Even though it is often the product of prolonged effort, imaginative ivrit- 
ing seems more like quicksilver than conscious arrangement of logical thought. 
Certainly the unconscious enters into these acts of creating much more per- 
\asi\ely than it does in expository xNTibng Bobert Frost has described tlic sur- 
prise of “remembering sometlung I didn’t know I kne\\. . . . There is a gkid 
recognition of the long lost and tlic rest follous Step by step the wonder of 
unexpected supplj keeps growing The impressions most useful to my purpose 
seem alwajs those I was unaware of and so made no note of at the time wh(;n 
taken . . But howexer spontaneous the result may seem, imaginatwo writ- 

• Tor tlie point of \jc\v of one College rnglish Asioclatfon, sec James } L>ticIi, *'CoIfet;e 
Support for High School Teachers,** College i nj 1 m/i, Vol 21, No 2 ( NoMmher 1050) 

*®l'or help In the prohlcin of planning n sU->car scT|ucncc, grades 7 Ihrotigfi 12, st?c 
Cbnnce W Hitch, “Needed A Sequential Program In Conipo'ilion,** frig/iiii Joutnol 
Vol to. N’o 8 (.Vovcmlwr lOCO), pp 530-537. 

•* Quoted Iry l.awTence *rhompson In Fite owl fee tfw Art and rf noLrrf Frott 

(N U Holt. 10^12). p 31 
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mg like the expository still requires appropriate design if either ivnter or 
reader is to realize the full import of the expression 

Helping adolescents find the best organization and form for their imagina 
tive writing requires even more sensitivity to the purpose of the writer than 
does such help with expository writing The delicate shreds of imagery, the 
unconscious freight of emotions move mysteriously but not always successfully 
toward form Often the teacher cannot suggest solutions without interfering 
with the inner process As Hughes Mearns suggests repeatedly in Creatwe 
?ower,^^ the teacher can really be helpful only through providing a climate of 
encouragement and sincere tactful criticism based on the apparent purpose 
of each creation All pupils will not respond to such opportunity Even so 
imaginative writing should not be relegated to the gifted few, all students 
deserve an opportunity to try writing in which they strive to capture expen 
ences and moods for their own sakes Teachers are often surprised at bow mucli 
satisfaction and learning occur for certain pupils hitherto quite mute and un 
responsive to other parts of the English curriculum 

Perfecting the presentation 

Whether organized by logical or imaginative design thought and feeling 
deserve to be presented effectively Courteous consideration for those who will 
read his material prompts a writer to observe conventions of spelling legibility 
and punctuation Concern for the efifecl of his ideas leads him to search for the 
exact word or the most felicitous arrangement Thus style as well as conven 
tionahty enters into considerations of how best to present ideas 

Convenfions in presenting ideas Why do teachers want students to 
observe the conventions of language? Certainly not because these matters are 
important ends in themselves But teachers do see language as a clear window 
opening to the view beyond Like the window glass language should, be as 
inconspicuous as possible permitting the communication to reach the reader or 
listener without distracting his attention from the idea to the manner m which 
it IS expressed The teacher wants his students to use the conventions so they 
ivill not be denied access to any opportunities economic or personal that they 
may desire In a democratic culture proficiency in accepted ways of writing 
and speaking is an important factor in secunng equality of opportunity 

Style in presenting ideos Students obser\e style in clothing m automo 
biles and in dancing They are interested not only m fashions but also in the 
characteristic appearance or manner of these things which so fascinate them 
Style commands their attention because it is related to-somethmg they care 
about Style in writing must also be founded upon genuine interest Instruction 

» Hughes \Ieirns Crcatite Potter (NY Dover 1958) 

There are of course vl>Ivtic uses of language which are exceptions to the principle 
stated here 
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IS futile when pupils have no intensity of living no depth of feeling or think- 
ing they wish to share through writing Assuming that tlie teacher has provided 
for this fundamental motivation, instruction in style will still be far from easy 
To let meaning choose the words rather than the opposite is never simple, 
there is, indeed, a tyranny of words, particularly of stereotyped phrases, chches 
and imprecise expressions Dei eloping a personal style requires honesty and 
much effort, in schools, such an aim is not likely to be accomplished m a single 
year 


In the history of American education, English teachers have needed to 
close their ears to many siren calls and not a few fads and extremes Writing 
for instance, can never be improved solely through motivation and enthusiasm 
it is hard work, very hard work On the other hand, an emphasis on vigorous 
disciphnes unaccompanied by pupil enthusiasm and interest creates permanent 
boredom and distaste Thus the goals of written expression for students should 
be hsted in some such order of pnonty as this 

The security and disposition to en)oy a wide range of experience \vith an aware 
ness of the values in both the familiar and strange 

Hei^tened powers of observation and clearer perceptions as the bases for 
reflection and expression 

The habit of clear orderly thinking about matters within the leimers own 
experience 

The power to organize and express thought and feeling effectively for others 

Adequate mastery ind habitual use of the conventions sentence sense para 
graphing, spelling, punctuation capilalizabon, and appropriate appearance of 
manuscript 

While the emphasis here is upon expository wnting there should also be op 
portumty for imaginative writing with encouragement and further instruction 
in artistic form available for those who respond with notable interest or give 
some evidence of abihty 


THE TEACHING PROBLEM 

In a commendable desire to insure adequate attention to 
writing, teachers have sometimes allocated a semester or sev 
eral days a week to composition The disadvantages m this 
method— which imphes separation from the other arts of Ian 
guage and from the stimulation of ideas in the rest of the curriculum— almost 
always undermine the alluring promise and simplicity of such an organization 
A better plan proves to be an integrated English program, emphasizing writing 
throughout all su years of the secondary school (See the Hatch article 

>*Sce Appendi'c D pp 097 701 for help on hindwntini, ami Appendix C pp 692 90, 
for help in ^spelling 


Orgonizing 

Instruction 
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recommended, p 491 ) Such a plan, combining writing with speahing, read- 
ing, literature, and other subjects, promotes a vitahty composition cannot 
achieve as an isolated activity 

Baste understandings 

Certain basic understandings will do much to help teachers planning in- 
struction in written expression First of all, what pupils xvrite about should have 
a broad base, possibilities for content should be vimx ed as little less than ever> - 
thing in the world all of life, all that the imagination and curiosity of youth 
can conceive Secondly, the program m wTilmg should distinguish between 
ideas and topics In this sense, ideas are altitudes or points of view toward a 
topic or subject Thirdly, provisions for genuine communication must never be 
neglected Students should write for someone whom they uant to persuade, 
entertam, inform or convince As often as possible, their reader should be some 
one interested m the ideas expressed, not merely a proofreader detecting mis- 
takes in the conventions of writing 

Content with brood base Writing succeeds best m the classroom when 
it IS part of a larger concern with signiBcant ideas, no matter whether they 
begin m the English class elsewhere in the school, or in life beyond the school 
Writing may be related to the total English program m a number of ways For 
example during unit instruction the inaibation and motivation of thought is 
reinforced by all the language arts In the unit on science fiction (pp 257-72), 
a series of five compositions is used to develop the content Writing frequently 
draws its vitality from the study of literature Writing and literature comple 
ment each other so naturally that their mutual reinforcement is one of the argu 
ments for integrating the elements of English Tlie culminating activity for the 
unit on Macbeth (pp 405 13), an organized essay, is a clear example Insofar 
as the teacher is alert to relationships between English and other subjects in 
the school writing may also originate in shop, homemaking school sports or 
science Some schools have unified studies in which English and social studies 
are closely allied to the schools program in guidance, such classes engender 
much of their own content for writing and speaking Nor should the world 
beyond the school, especially the local community, be neglected The more 
comprehensive the content in English the more opportunities the pupil has 
for writing In the mam, instruction should frequently interrelate the arts of 
language as they are interrelated in life beyond the classroom 

None of what has been said is mtended to dismiss the value of pausing in 
a unit or a study of short stories in order to give direct attention to skills needed 
in writing A teacher may indeed pause to identify or to teach an important 
segment of the whole without destroying that whole, much as a coach stops a 
basketball practice game to inspect or improve a faulty technique of dribbling 
It is precisely at this point that the integrated program reveals its advantages, 
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for any skill— physical, mechanical, or conceptual— acquires more significance 
and clarity when learned in relation to some more comprehensive purpose 
Taught in isolation, featured primarily as an exercise or dnll, paragraph de- 
velopment or dribbling are usually boring matters that all too frequently waste 
the teachers’ and students’ lime, not to mention the taxpayers’ money 

Nor does the entire policy for student writing need to reflect such mte- 
grahon No one organization should be used exclusively, and it is entirely 
possible to use the benefits of synthesis without excluding special separate 
lessons in composition A number of such lessons appear in the Suggested 
Learning Experiences later m this chapter Conditions do vary and require 
modified teaching designs English teachers leam to be flexible, using many 
approaches but favoring those which (hke integration) sustain a principle of 
economy 

Concern for Ideas As in all the previous chapters this text stresses a con- 
cern for ideas In writing, this means students cannot be expected to talk or 
write effectively about topics Tliey should be helped to see how an idea about 
a topic must be a base for their communication For this idea, they must decide 
upon a point of view, an attitude toward the topic Applying this to writing, 
one teacher makes a clear distinction between the organized accumulation of 
expanding a topic and the controlled development of an idea His distinction 
IS illustrated in two sets of titles 

Topics Ideas 

Hamlet Hamlet’s conduct in the scene with his 

or Hamlet's Conduct mother shows him to be raving mad 

or Hamlet’s Conduct m the Scene \vith or 

His Mother Hamlet’s conduct in the scene wth his 

mother shows him to be extraordi 
nanly sane 

Hobbies Raising pigs is the best way I know to 

or My Hobby— Raising Prize Pigs make money and have fun at the same 

time 

This teacher suggests that supplying pupils aviUi ideas may be a stepping stone 
to genuine composition Because this method implies using someone clse’s ideas, 
the instruction should mo\e quickly to providing only the frame of an idea, 
e g , Hamlet’s conduct in the scene with Ins mother sliows liim to be The 
final achie\emcnt is to help pupils comprehend the importance of restraining 
their impulses to nvtiIc until they In\e c\oKcd an idea tint can dominate their 
selection of content Then they nmII truly compose what tlicy wTite 

Writing to communicate As often as possible, students should UTilc for 
someone N\ho is to rccei\e their ideas Tlicre are man\ ways to organize in 

» Bertrand II\'ans. “WrltlnR and Ownp««lns'* itxRUxU Journal \oI 4S So 1 (Januar) 
1019) 
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struction by this basic principle o£ communication Arrangements may be made 
for pupils to wnte to others their omi age in -various parts of the United States 
and the vv orld Just before Chnstmas many teachers present the form and spirit 
of thank you letters When a pupil is anay from school for any bereavement 
or illness, students ivnte letters of condolence, or get well notes Toward the 
close of school the teacher presents the letter of appheahon in relation to 
summer jobs Friendly letters may be studied at any time during the year, 
first drafts being written in class in order to receive suggesbons and correc 
tions provided the student wants the teacher to read them Special rccognl- 
bon might be given for letters neatly copied and brought to class in stamped 
envelopes ready for mailing 

The pnnciple of communicabon does not always require such lifelike 
situations Any teacher instructing at least two classes of tlie same or approxi- 
mate grade levels may organize plans to accommodate a pupil s desire to ex- 
press somethmg for someone his owm age In the following paragraphs one such 
plan is described in detail 

The first step is to explain that students in each class wall ivrite a composi 
tion to be read and evaluated by members of the other class Tlie teacher first 
points out that it ivill be important that the composition and not the student 
be evaluated For this reason each student is to clioose a pseudony-m, an alias, 
a nom dc plume Only one person in the class, someone selected by the class 
as a whole or someone already elected as class secretary, is to have a complete 
list of the names of the students in the class and the aliases chosen Each stu 
dent ivill report his alias to this one student, who will keep the secret Not even 
the teacher will know whose compositions will have at the top such names as 
Jet Pilot Methuselah, or Butterflop 

Next the students suggest topics which might be of mterest to the other 
class These topics are placed on the chalk board The students and teacher 
discuss them, selecting four or five The teacher then takes one of these topics 
and conducts a lesson on how it might be limited, reminding students of such 
important matters as effective beginnmgs, development of the mam body of the 
composition and effective conclusions Any conventionalities or mechanics in 
vihich the class has been weak are called to their attention and the students are 
set to writing their rough drafts Meanwhile the same procedure is occurring in 
the other class, those students, too are writing rough drafts, to be exchanged 
with the first class 

During the wnting period, the teacher moves about the room wilhng to 
answer anv questions but not reading the compositions After the rough drafts 
have been completed the final pohshed versions are copied and the student 
secretary gathers all the papers, none of them identified by any name except 
die alias The purpose of this, the pupils are agam reminded, is to prevent 
students m the other class from appraising the composihon m terms of its 
author Each deserves to be evaluated m its owm ngbt and should stand on its 
own ments or weaknesses When compositions have been completed in both 
classes, the student secretaries exchange them and the process begins 
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Each student receives a composihon from the other class Each reads the 
one he has draNvn— reads it several times, carefully and thoughtfully When he 
has completed his study, he writes at the close of that composition his own com- 
ments The teacher has placed on the chalk board, m advance of this step, Some 
points agreed upon by both students and teacher, points one should look for m 
good compositions It is important to accent the positive, for there are few 
sdioolroom sights more unpleasant than a group of adolescents inflamed with the 
fever of tlie chase, hunting for mistakes in spelling and punctuation The teacher 
must lift their sights to more significant aspects, such as the author’s intention 
and whether or not he was successful in carrying it out 

Next, the students move into groups of five Now each reads aloud the com- 
position he has dra\vn and also reads the comments he has written The other 
members of the group discuss each paper, adding any comments they wish, the 
person in charge of the paper acts as secretary, making note of these contnbutions 
Each person, in turn, follows the same procedure until all the papers m a single 
group ha\ e been read 

Each group chooses the best composition, or m some cases the best two, and 
these are read before the entire class Comments from the class and the teacher 
are now added to each of these excellent papers In many cases the student who 
has drawn such a composibon writes as much as the ongmal writer, viewing this 
as an opportunity and not a punishment This attitude can be established if the 
teacher talks over the purposes of written composition and the value of experience 
in ^vntmg material that is going to be read htj someone else In this case the 
original owner of the paper is going to be extremely mterested m reading all 
the comments 

Now the class afiixes some kind of a symbol— a star or a seal— indicating that 
these five or six papers just read and discussed have been selected as the best So 
far no one knows to ivhom the papers belong 

The papers are then returned to the authors Nou in each efass the students 
whose papers were selected by their peer group are honored by having their 
real names divulged Their compositions are read aloud, and the virtues and 
qualities thev have exemplified are noted and praised as goals to be emulated ** 

If the teacher has no other group avjth whom to exchange compositions, 
the plan may be used within any class tauglit by another teacher In the group 
reading of the compositions, there is excellent opportunity for companng and 
contrasting points of view on xvnting, students may leam from one another 
For those whose papers are chosen, tliere is some small degree of honor and 
this gives tile teacher an opportunity to set up models for otliers to follow 
Tlie disadvantage that sometimes good papers are drawn by poor readers js 

there arc not enough compositions to go around, tuTi students ma> work together 
on a single composition If tlierc are loo invny compositions, some able student may b© 
allotted bvo 

II In some instances, the teacher himself his wnltcn a composition, using a pscuclonj-m 
known only to one member of the cliss. If the tcaclier does write, cvcrybod> rs on })i$ 
mettle to read carefully die composiUon he Im drawn, for who Imows, he ma> ha\t the 
tiacher’s composition It Is considered fair In such a situation for the teacher to write a single 
composition to lie used iti fxith classts ami for him to lia\e some conspirator in still another 
chss who does the }oh of copsing llie tcither*s composition twice $0 tliat no one wnll kno\s 
tlie InndwTiting 
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offset to some degree by the fact that eadi paper must be read aloud to a 
wider group and the individual readers opinion of the paper is supplemented 
by that of at least four or five other students Certainly not the least of con- 
siderations IS the fact that the teacher carries on instruction but, for this one 
composition, does absolutely no reading The method may be used success 
fully several times a semester 

Note that this method gives the teacher many excellent opportunities to 
teach the qualities of good ivriting, that the students write something for some- 
one, and that the someone in this case is a member of their own peer group 
It gives the students an opportunity to do something useful and helpful for 
someone else The method may be adapted to any level from the seventh grade 
to the hvelfth It has been presented here as one illustration of how a teacher 
may use the principles of communication— having something worthwhile to 
express, a desire to express it and someone to whom the pupil wants to express 
his ideas Then, and only then, can there exist effective instruction m how to 
express ideas 

Organizing efficient routines 

Instruction in writing involves such a diverse and complex strategy that a 
teacher must develop a system to care for all the details of filing, checking, and 
conference time, to mention only a (eix of the details making for efficiency and 
success Foremost m importance is a folder for each pupil, m which are kept 
all his compositions, other written work lists of spelling errors, and pertinent 
duplicated material, everything hsted cumulatively on a table of contents A 
student writing chairman, working m collaboration with his teacher, may be 
responsible for filing and distributing the folders This permanent file, inval 
uahle both to pupil and teacher, determines the agenda for many pupil teacher 
conferences 

Conferences with pupils may be planned for times when the class is writing 
or studying If the teacher writes on the board names of students he wishes to 
sec, and if on either side of his desk he places a chair, no time will be wasted 
As the teacher finishes with one student he turns to the other while the one 
vho is through goes to the board, erases his name, and quietly notifies the next 
person on the list 

During some periods when students are wnting, a teacher may remain at 
his desk to confer wth mdiMdaals on the organization of their writing During 
this time the teacher will gj\e no assistance on such matters as spelling, punc 
tualion, or usage Students receive help only on the improvement of paragraphs 
or the design of their total composition, including unity, coherence, emphasis, 
style, and tone On the “Consultation Board,”— a chalk board clearly in view of 
all students— Is a column where maybe wnlten the names of individuals who 

i»For many helpful organizational recommendations see the article, “Managing Student 
Wnting “ b> Sarah 1 Ro^y and Bess Lyman English Journal Vol 44, No 2 ( February 
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are either requested to consult with the teacher or who wish to do so Also on 
the Consultation Board questions and admonitions like these appear 

Conference Commenls 

Remember Today s conferences are to help you ivith the organization of your 

writing DO NOT ASK FOR HELP on Spelling, punctuation, or usage 
Questions on Organization 

Is the BEGINNING Hght foF youi topic^ Does it catch the reader’s attention^ 
Did you plan it or just start? 

Are there any confusing gaps, abrupt jumps that will leave die reader behind? 

Are the most important points gi\en the posibon of greatest emphasis? Or the 
greatest length^ 

Are the other parts treated in proporbon to their importance^ 

Whenever the conferences concern papers longer than a single paragraph, 
teachers can work more effectively if students have underhned their topic sen- 
tence in each paragraph that contains one Students should also have jotted 
do\vn the quesbons and matters on which tliey seek help 

If they are to expect high quality work from their classes, teachers must 
also establish high standards From the beginning of the school year, they must 
make clear that only papers which meet reasonable cntena of neatness, legi- 
bihty, and content are to be accepted Papers which do not meet these requue 
ments may be returned for reivrihng The exact standards ivjJl of course vary 
with the age and maturity of the students However, any tendency m Septem 
ber to overlook standards stressed during the previous June only encourages 
slovenly work Like children pressing for certainty on the limits permitted 
them, many pupils will "try out” a new teacher— passing in something less than 
presentable wwk if they beheve it will be accepted The recurring human 
tendency to test limits often manifests itself m the composition program 

Evaluating compositions by the method of a double grade offers another 
way to establish standards for those individuals who have special problems 
with the conventions of expression Some teachers use this device only witli 
students who produce and develop ideas more skillfully than they present them 
At tlie senior high school level, the more able learners respond quickly to the 
challenge of low scores on such mechanical skills 

Among the special questions students will want answered with respect to 
standards for composition are the following Is there a roubnc heading^ 
Nfargin? Form’ (Some junior high school tcadicrs post mode! papers on tlic 
biillclin board or displaj larger than life sixe” models as reminders ) Winch 
papers must be wTittcn m ink^ Is typing acceptable’ Under wlnt conditions 
will papers be returned unread’ For each of these, the teacher wall w*ant to 
establish a policj 

Often a rotating team is used to assist with routines One teacher 
recommends a secretary to keep a complete class log and assignment l>ook 

**CraCT?Dal> Maertins. “OrRanirlnR Uie Class,” Encfljli yourfuj/ Vol 17, No 7 (OcIoIkt 
loss), p *110. Tliii artlcltf u-l(h Its sugc«*«tl<m* conctmiti^ (lie solution of probJenw of cLus- 
nxwn tnanaRcmoil, U rccommcnilccl to ixrglnnlnR inditr* 
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which may be read on any day review seems desirable Absentees, with 
their inevitable question, “Did I miss anythmg^>” are referred to the secretary 
and his class log Paper monitors assume responsibility for collecting homework 
and distributing supplies and matenals Such assistants often have responsi- 
bility for a table or a single row of seats They are particularly helpful when the 
class IS meeting in groups and materials are difficult to distribute Some teachers 
prefer not to introduce too formal a structure but rely upon appointed or 
elected student assistants for many projects 

Reading and pidging compositions 

All who are seriously concerned about the teaching of writing in our 
schools realize that finding time to read compositions and to help learners with 
their difficulties is the English teacher s greatest frustration To bring even half 
the pupils up to a level of competence which meets the expectations of their 
parents or the needs of a democratic society is impossible in many schools 
Practice in writing is necessary for improvement, one research study on the 
effects of increasing the amount of wnting practice shows that doubling it 
reduces failures by two thirds Overwhelmed by the impossible load of paper 
evaluation, teachers continue to receive public criticism In desperate but futile 
efforts they sometimes resort to cram courses for seniors planning to go on to 
college let almost everyone realizes that proficiency in writing, developing as 
it does only over a long period of lime, requires skilled instruction from primary 
school through high school Furthermore, the great numbers of pupils who do 
not go on to college also benefit from the most important contribution of writing 
instruction, the clanficatton of thinking The teacher craves time to help every 
one in his classes 

Yet until English teachers are assigned work loads commensurate with the 
task they have been set, they must continue to do the best they can under the 
■sVoiy Cwnra’i Teadnexs Eng 

hsh shows plainly that teachers consider the amount of practice necessary to 
develop an average pupils competence in written expression vanes from 150 
words a week for ninth graders to 350 for seniors, with 250 words an over all 
average Man) recommended that some writing be done daily Nevertheless to 
read and comment constructively on these compositions would require at least 
28 hours beyond the 1 )^ 1100 ! work week The conscientious English teacher, if 
lie fulfilled present expectations, would read enough pupil papers each week to 
equal several novels the size of War and Peace and would write enough in- 
cisive comments to nval the length of Gone With the Wmd Until our society 
pfaccs a greater value on education and realizes that people responsible for 

N^rgil L Loklc and George S Wylcoff, “ ‘Double Writing’ in Freslinun Composition— 
An Fvptnmcnt Sc/iont unr/ Sodrtj/, Vol 68 No 1773 (December 18, 1048) Improvement 
abo Increavrd by sirtv pir cent, however, Uie number of students Involvcxl in this cvpcri 
nn nt £3, was small 

*> William J DuhI, “Dcttrniiniiig an l^cicnt Teaching Load in I nglisli, Jllinots Eiighih 
Bulletin, Vol 43 No 1 (October 1955) 
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teaching important and complev skills should be assigned only the number of 
pupils they can teach effectively, the situation will remain A hopeful sign is 
the recommendation in the Conant report that one hundred pupils be the maxi 
mum load for English teachers ” 

In view of this serious situation, wliat methods do English teachers use m 
order to cope with the paper load? Wliat short cuts and strategies within the 
limits of integrity help to alleviate an impossible burden? In classrooms where 
students keep their writing in folders, teachers often wait until three composi 
tions have been ivritten and then ask students to turn in for grading only the 
one they consider best of the three The other two may be examined in confer 
ence but do not receive as thorough a scrutiny The method of noms de plume, 
described earlier in this chapter (pp 496 98), also relieves the teacher of read 
mg several sets of compositions Pre vision— considering with the class the pur 
pose of an assignment, what they may learn what the teacher anticipates as a 
finished product— is still another strategy to reduce time wasted on futile enter 
prises The most effective teacher protection, however, is planned pre correc 
tion Pre correction procedures, even m a utopian schoolroom, would be sound 
pedagogy In a crowded school day they become a necessity 

Establishing hasic methods of pre-correction 

Procedures fo increase pupil responsibility Pre correction is a method 
of insuring definite proofreading by the student writer before the teacher ever 
sees the manuscript Two class periods, usually on successive days, are required 
On the first, students write their rough drafts These follow an informal outhne 
the student has planned in order to provide hxs composition with some basic 
arrangement, but m this ^^Tltl^g, he is free to consider his outhne as tentative, 
modifying and changing it as his plans develop He is also free to smudge, erase, 
cross out, and insert Capturing ideas in words rather than maintaining neatness 
of appearance receives emphasis at this point 

During this first period the teacher moves about answenng student ques 
tions, making suggestions to individuals, and advising those whose composition 
problems he remembers from previous assignments Fifteen minutes before the 
end of the class penod, he goes to the board and writes a senes of questions 
which he and the students have evolved For example '** 

Are there any words m my composition xihich may be mtsspelled^ If there 
are, I should draw circles around eodi one, and look for them m the dictionary 
tonight 

James B Conant, The American lUgh School Today (NY, McGraw Hill, 1959) This 
IS the official recommendation of tlie NCTE is adopted and reiterated b> resolution m 
1956, 1957, and 1959 

25 Tile Educational Testing Scrsice (Pnneeton N J ), \Mlh a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, has cxpcnmeiited with a progrun of hiring lay readers in soetcen 
cities throughout llie nation Sec Henry Chaunc>, TIic Plight of the English Teacher,” 
AtlonUc, Vol 204 \o 5 (Noveml>or 1959) 

2* For a longer list suitable to grades 11 and 12, See the one used b> IIcnr> fats, Wm- 
Chester, Nfass , High Sdiool, in £ng/ijb /owmrtf Vol 18, No 1 (January 1059), p 39 
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Have 1 any awkward seniencBS leflecbng muddy thinking? (Example My 
greatest ambition is to be a nurse which I have had from when I was a child ) 
Can I revise any of my sentences to reflect clearer thinking? 

Have I used any run on sentences? (Example The car came to an abrupt 
stop, m It was a stout woman and a great many children } This is sometimes called 
“the baby blunder ” 

Have I at least one sentence beginmng widi a phrase clause, or mg word? 

The teacher may place on the board as many questions as the students will 
assimilate, but experience suggests it is better to focus on a few problems each 
time rather than to scatter efl^orts on a great many Those composition errors 
which have appeared most often in earher compositions should be emphasized, 
and as different problems of writing come to the forefront, the questions should 
vary 

When the questions have been listed on the board, the students should 
stop xvriting and together with the teacher, read the questions and search their 
rough drafts for the problem involved m each Unless time for this scrutiny is 
provided in class, some pupils will not bother to use this help After applying 
the questions to their own manuscripts and asking further assistance of the 
teacher, the students are asked to complete and pohsh these rough drafts at 
home, they are told to bring materials for copying the -final draft in class the 
next day 

At the beginning of the second class hour, the teacher discusses briefly the 
purpose of neatness and the elements of attractive appearance m a manuscript 
Some teachers draw parallels with food attractively served or window dis 
plays m good taste After answering any questions applying to more than a 
single individual, the teacher, as the class begins copying the final draft, writes 
on the board a new set of questions such as the following 

Have I remembered to use question marks and apostrophes in places lequw 
«x?,thetD2 

Have I underlined three dull verbs or nouns m my rough draft and replaced 
them with more colorful or precise words^ 

After most of the students have had an opportunity to copy their manu 
scripts, to check for the points covered by the questions on the board, and to 
obtain the teacher’s help on special problems a final oral reading check is made 
Many pupils need to establish this habit of looking bade over their writing and 
of “liearmg” it as it “sounds” in the mind of a reader To develop this inner 
ear, each pupil now reads aloud his oivn composition in a quiet voice If the 
whole class starts at once, no one is embarrassed Some teachers prefer to have 
the students sit in groups, either reading their compositions aloud to one an 
other or exchanging compositions and pointing out the mistakes they find One 
or all of these methods ma> be used At their conclusion, the teacher is assured 

s* Anixine who has c%cr reread a personal letter is aware of the manner in which careless 
errors find their way into WTitten syTnboIs— words are omitted, or are written tivjce fn a row, 
diction needs improvement, or come Jtas been set do%vn for comes 
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of a product m which many careless errors have been caught by the wnter 
liimself 

Ideally, \vriting should be taught m situations providing maximum 
opportunity for individual instruction Although such situations are frequently 
impossible, tlie method of pre correction described here ^vll^ enable a teacher 
to instruct a group and at the same time to talk with many individuals Both 
groups and individuals receive help at the time when learning is most likely to 
occur Errors in usage, mechanics, and form can be anticipated, thus making it 
possible for the teacher to read the compositions later with his attention focused 
on larger considerations— organization, tone, good taste, precision of thought, 
and other qualities of good unting Even for this, there will not be enough time 

Clarifying purposes of correction The teachers purpose is not so much 
to improve a particular composition as to help pupils become more self critical 
and to improve their \vnting ability Thus he needs to ask himself whether or 
not Ills correction procedures are effective For instance, the careful and meticu 
lous marking of every error has been rejected by almost everyone who has 
studied the problem One study of compositions corrected by teachers of col 
lege freshmen showed that only twenty per cent of the comments helped the 
wnters become more self directive, and almost thirty six per cent of the com 
ments were worthless or positively false Such findings show a lack of stand 
ards or cribcal %visdom on the part of many who read compositions In another 
study the weekly themes of two groups of ninth grade students were read and 
checked m two different ways For the first group, themes were read by means 
of an error guide and code All errors were checked and the themes were 
assigned grades They were then returned to the pupils to be re\vntten and 
returned to the teacher in corrected form For the other group, writing just as 
frequently, only a grade was given No errors were checked or indicated m any 
manner and no rewiting of corrected themes was required Comparison of th^ 
relative improvements of these pupils showed that although the detailed them^ 
correction was shghtly more effective in eliminating technical errors, the dif 
ference was not great enough to justify such a tremendous expenditure of 
teacher time 

In view of this and similar research, the English teacher needs to consider 
carefully whether or not the long hours he spends m reading and commenting 
on pupil compositions are paying dividends in pupil improvement Positive 
criticism should often be oral dunng conference periods in class \vhile other 
students are writing Often more can be accomplished in this way However, 
when written comments are offered, some emphases have been found to be 

‘’® A study o£ 800 themes \vntten by college freshmen made by an Ursuline nun of Toledo 
Ohio and reported by Augustme Confrey in An Investigabon of the Comments Made by 
Forty Enghsh Instructors Upon Students Themes, Catholic Educational Review^ Vol 25, 
No 6 (June 1927) 

2TJohn Ernest FelloMs The Influence of Theme Reading and Theme Correction on 
Elimfnoling Technical Errors in l7ic Written Compositions of Ninth Grade Pupils University 
of Iowa Studies m Education Senes 222 Vol 7, No 1 (Iowa City Iowa, 1932) 
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helpful Stress upon clarity of diought and stylistic elements independent of 
grammar were found to be effective with junior high pupils m the research of 
Ash, emphasis upon sentence structure proved to be the major need of the 
pupils m his study Even at the college level, research indicates the importance 
of a wealth of ideas, a discussion of those ideas, and the instructor s concern 
for effective organization and presentation One committee studied substand- 
ard witing among undergraduates at the University of California on the Berke- 
ley campus and explored ways of improvement The most conclusive of its 
findings Difficulties of organization and structure are predominant, proficiency 
in the technique of grammatical usage seems a corollary of general ability to 
organize material logically 

Encouraging imaginative writing 

Imaginative \vnbng succeeds best m classrooms where emphasis is on gen- 
erating ideas and determining the best d^ign for them The essential fea- 
ture of classroom organization becomes the chmate of encouragement and 
of sincere reaction to whatever is wntten The teacher’s measures to secure 
such conditions include a preliminary class discussion of what is important 
to setting the stage for any creative process He should also discuss the im- 
portance of sincerity and tact in reacting to imaginative writing, explaining 
that the ‘ audience” may be the entire class, a group withm the class, or an 
individual who might be either the teacher or a fellow classmate Approaches 
that teachers have used successfully are presented here for consideration by 
those who wish to organize similar classroom situations 

Have a desk drawer and state that contributions may be put there at any time 
Urge pupils to bring creative wnbng they have finished at home, criticize it 
honestly m terms of its apparent purpose 

Fonn creative writing clubs and permit students who have demonstrated good 
control of expository writing to present literary writing in lieu of regular assign 
ments required of other class members In some schools the writing club can 
be made a regular part of the class work 
Experiment with several verse forms, including free verse, and encourage 
groups of interested pupils to extend their expenmentation to other verse forms 
The Japanese verse form, hokku, serves effechvely for developing creativity be- 
yond the limerick or quatrain 

Keep a file of the students’ best imaginative writing, read from it occasionally, 
without indicating the student-author, ask vanous classes to hst positive points to 

Irvin O Ash, An Experimental Evaluation of the Stylistic Approach in Teaching 
WnUen Composition in the Junior High School,’ Journal of Experimental Educatton, Vol 4, 
No 1 (September 1935) 

■** J D Clark, “A Four-year Study of Freshman Engbsh," Enghrh Journal (college edi- 
tion), Vol 24, No 5 (May 1935), Boy C Maize. A Study of Two Methods of Teaching 
English to Retarded College Freshmen ’ unpabUshed doctoral dissertation, Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1952 summanzcd in Eex-iew of Educational Research, Vol 25, No 2 (April 1955) 
s* Committee on Unnersity Prose Standards, University of California, Berkeley, jn Report 
of the Committee on Educational Policy,' Ortobcr 29, 1957, and Proposed Report of the 
Committee on University Prose Standards, September 1951 
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be copied down by a pupil secretary, return these notations to the actual author 
Use some of the methods described earlier m the chapter on imaginative think- 
ing. 

Encourage individuals to keep joiu7i«ils with daily entries, from these journals 
they may draw ideas for literary writing to submit in lieu of regular composition 
assignments 

Nominate outstanding students for the NCTE Achievement Awards program 
which is based upon four composibons written by the student, standardized tests 
of literary awareness and composition, and supporting letters from teachers and 
administrators Information about these awards is printed and available from the 
National Council of Teachers of English 

Without building hopes too high, encourage many pupils to submit matenals for 
contests in the Atlantic, Scholastic, and other magazines 

Suggest to local school and community clubs that they offer prizes at some stated 
time for the best literary writing presented annually 

Teach accurate description, place before pupils some object such as autumn 
leaves or a piece of driftwood, gnarled and twisted, have pupils first descnbe 
the object with accurate and logical expression Finally, ask them to descnbe the 
object imaginatively and creatively, seeing it in some new way 

To reward good wnters, place their creations along with their pictures in the 
school showcase 

Let an art class read several supenor creations and illustrate tliem m linoleum 
block, water color, and oil 

“Publish” a collection of students’ best literary writings, the publication may 
be as humble as a collection of typewnlten sheets, covered with a simple paper 
cover on which an appealmg title is lettered, it may be a looseleaf scrapbook, 
covered with a brightly colored oil cloth on which has been imposed a decal de- 
sign and a stenciled title On good paper of vanous colors, the selections should 
be copied by the authors or typed by a good typist If the teacher shows genuine 
enthusiasm, tells other classes about the collection, uses models from it, and 
places It on a special table in (he library, the contributors will be gratified and 
the next “publication” will include a larger number of contributors These collec- 
tions of writing may be kept from year to year to serve as initiators for further 
literary writing 

Often, junior high pupils with creative writing interests like to use puns and 
malapropisms, they also like to parody juvenile books m senes such as the Tom 
Swift and Nancy Drew titles, they like to surpnse readers with unexpected end- 
ings, “the thnll tliat was reallj a drcim, the dear feminine friend who turns out 
to be a boat, the terrible danger that proved to be merely a cat in the attic ” 
Write plays, dialogues, and pantomimes for junior high puppet shows, for gradu 
ation exercises, and for assemblies 

Occasionally plan for a group composition, sometimes in prose and a few 
times m free verse, group comj^osUion often proves successful in junior and senior 
high school classes with many slow learners 

Discuss the earliest memories one can summon up from childhood Earlv mem- 
ories are often strongly related to sensory experiences After sharing some of 
Uiese, including, perhaps, one from the teacher, the class wntes on the topic 
“A Vivad Memory from My Early Childhood ** 

The English language Arts fn the Seeorulary School, p 309 
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Summary Principles underlying effective instruction 
in composition 

The bases for effective mslniction in composition may now be summanzed 

The best organization of writing instruction relates it to the rest of the English 
cumculum to other school subjects and activities, and to pupil concerns beyond 
die school 

The help teachers give pupils in getting ideas and m evaluating them is as 
important as instruction in organizing and presenting those ideas 

Pupils must grapple ividi dieir own ideas and consciously shape them touard 
effective communication, mere verbalmng of pnnciples or study of models is 
msufficient 

Pupils must write with a genuine sense of communication they must have 
something to say someone to say it to and a desire to say it, only then can a 
teacher help them with the facility to express it 
Teachers should plan for a progression in the attainment of specific skills of 
composition this progression should encompass all the grades of the secondary 
school 

Frequent practice in writing usually limited to short compositions and aimed 
at specific problems of achievement surpasses other plans in effecting pupil 
achievement 

Pupils need to be taught that a controlling idea is needed for composing any 
writing thinking and writing should not be separated 

Evaluation of student writing and all revision should extend beyond a concern 
with mechanical correctness the heart of the matter is clarity forcefulness and 
Vitality of expression 

Expository writing should receive a heavier balance in the over all time plan 
but imaginative writing should be encouraged (or those who respond with interest 
abihty or both 

The complexity and difficulty of teachmg wntmg require careful planning of 

The suggestions which follow are intended to start readers 
thinking of ideas of their own In teaching pupils to write, 
there is need for unbnuted ingenuity, the ideas presented 
here are merely selected grams of sand from a vast shore 
line They are practical ways to carry out the principles 
which have just been presented 

In their present form these suggestions cannot cany with them all the 
richness of context they would have m an actual classroom More frequently 
than not, lessons like these would constitute elements of some larger plan- 
important adjuncts to literary study, mosaics in a unit, parts of the strategy 
for a core class, or preparation for a film For instance, the first suggestion, on 
codes of living actually grew out of a unit in which pupils read and discussed 
literary selections about characters whose choices revealed their values Many 
of the other ideas presented here developed from some previous activity and 


Suggested 

Learning 

Experiences 
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evolved into further lessons not included in the description Occasions for writ- 
ing may, of course, be separately motivated, but the larger curriculum plan 
often provides momentum that ought not to be neglected. 


Ferment of ideas 


To awoken mfeltecfual curiosity 

■ Consider codes of hvtng 

Duplicate a hst of sayings and mottoes which reflect various outlooks, from ruth- 
lessness to unselfish altruism, and have the class check reactions anonymously The 
sheet will look like this 


Nothing But the Truth 

Read each statement carefully and thoughtfully Then, after each statement, check 
die response with which you honesUy and actually agree There are no nght or 
\vrong answers Do not sign your name Wnle comments if you wsh 

1 In this world it’s every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost 
You can’t be too thoughtful of others or you wU lose out yourself 

Strongly agree Undecided Strongly disagree 

Agree Disagree 

Comment if you wish 

For the rest of the items, provide the same response framework Other items that 
might be included Do unto others as you would have them do unto you, do unto 
others as they would do unto >ou, only do it to them first, fools are made for wise 
men’s profit, self-respect is possible only to those who do not stoop to take advantage 
of others, if everyone admitted the truth, we would discover that everyone is look- 
ing out for himself and for a “big deal”, honesty is the best pohcy, he who does 
not hve somewhat for others does not fully live himself, the race is to the swift, I 
am my brother’s keeper Add others, as desired 

Because he represents an adult aulhonty symbol m our society, the teacher may 
wash partly to dissociate himself from the exercise by having a small committee of 
students pass out the sheets, collect them after the class has completed them, and 
tally the results The committee then reports back to teacher and class, leading a 
discussion open to all class members The teacher wall merely help pupils select a 
basis for limiting their ideas and an opening for writing their reactions 

If a more complete development is desired, the teacher may include selected ma- 
terials from fiction and carry out a brief project called ‘The Choices We Make ** 
For this purpose copies of suitable stones, biographies, and other selections are 
placed on a reserve table in tlie library or classroom Some selections used success- 
fully with high school students arc listed here, but each teacher may have favontes 
of his OW’D 


Sheri stories 

“Too l.ate to Lac,” Donald MacKenzie 
“Glory in Rndgcville,” William Wise 
“I Can’t Breathe,” Ring Gardner 
“Success Story,” James Gould Cozzens 


One-oet plays 

Tu .0 Crooks and a Lady, Eugene Pil- 
lot 

Con/cssioncf, Fcrciv al Wilde 
Finders Keepers, George Kelly 
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From class discussions of self-interest versus good will there should develop 
enough tension of ideas to motivate writing The teacher will need to help pupils 
limit their material before they begin, these ideas being otherwise abstract and un- 
wieldy And of course the teacher should avoid condemning self-interest unless he 
wants a flood of idealistic thoughts, few of them completely sincere One does well 
to make clear that honest conviction is preferable to perfunctory moralizing, other- 
wise these lessons may produce a crop of saints as short-lived as New Year’s resolu- 
tions 

■ Envision unfamiliar modes of living 

Assign the topic “If I were ” The following ontUne indicates the mam 

features the teacher would present in helping pupils with such a composition 

Occupations Races Nationalities Religions 

policeman Caucasian Japanese Moslem 

housewife and mother Oriental German Buddhist 

teacher Negro Arab Christian, 

union leader Indian Hindu Jew 

nurse Polynesian Mexican 

businessman 
stenographer 
truck driver 

Ideas for development My point of view would be My lo>alties and/oi 

dislikes would be 

Components of “If I ivere” The circle below depicts rather freely some of thi» 
possible components of such a composition 



When successful, this composition may contribute to some of these desirable pur- 
poses of educabon more precise observation, better understanding, more objectivity, 
expansion of imaginative feeling dinumsbed ethnocentricity, and mcreased sensitiv- 
ity to other people 


■ Consider the bases for making choices 

1 Some teachers may uish to compare their students* value choices with those 
of other adolescents One composition. The Person I Would Like to Be Like,” has 
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been rather \videly used m research Havighurst's directions for assigning this 
essay ask for the age, character, appearance, occupation, and recreations of the ideal 
person, results are reported for a variety of communities as well as social and age 
groups 

2 Similarly, a number of textbooks contain short sketches of situations involving 
problems of conduct and choices among values Posing such problems almost 
invariably starts the ferment of thought, the lively discussion, which must precede 
writing For instance, the situations in these textbooks appear under titles such as 
“What Price Advancement^ ’ and “The Individual Versus the Class or Group ” In 
schools where these or similar books are not available, teachers may prepare several 
original case stories 

3 Pictures that raise issues also serve to stimulate discussion Mounted on card- 
board with a senes of thought-provoking questions pasted beneath them or on the 
reverse side, such pictures become the bases of numerous compositions Over a 
period of years an excellent file of such stimulators, tested and winnowed by use, 
can be accumulated In the file, also, should be clippings, headlines, poems, and 
quotations, all of which may be used to stimulate ideas for vvntmg 

■ Present two opposing points of view 

1 For either junior or senior high pupils, the tension of ideas can be created by 
presenting two sides of a question Usually, the issues at stake should relate to the 
interests characteristic of the age group For instance, the following lesson succeeded 
with a number of junior high school classes The teacher duplicated the materials, 
passed them out, and read them aloud A brief discussion, moderated by the teacher, 
was followed by writing 

General instructions Opinions differ as to the intelligence of animals In the para- 
graphs that follow, two former students have indicated their ideas on the subject, 
the wisdom of dogs Read the paragraphs carefully After you have given thought 
to the matter, may we hear your viewpoint? 

ONE POINT OF VIEW Dogs are wiser thon we think They can foretell whit is 
to come and they can sense the death of a beloved master, even when be is far 
away A dog who was sent home from Europe by a sailor intuitively recognized 
his master’s wife An American dog at a concert sat tlirough "Cod Save the 
Kmg” but rose on all fours and stood with quiet dignity for “The Star Spangled 
Banner ” Some dogs do not hke to see their masters dnnk and will get up quietly 
and leave the room after the second or third cocktail Dogs are far more knowing 
than the average person believes them to be 

ANOTHER POINT OF MEW' Popular misconceptions about dogs would fill a sol* 
ume People like to credit dogs ssith high intelligence and out of affection often 
go beyond tlie truth in telling about llicir dogs If dogs were so faithful, wise, and 
skilled at detecting villains, there would be one stationed at the door of every 

Robert I Ilaijgljurst and Hilda Taba, Atfo/csceni Character and rersonahtu ISY, 
Wiley, 1948), Robert J Ha\jRliiirst, M Z Bobinson, and NJ Dorr, ' Tlic Dc\ elopment of tho 
Idtal Self in Childho<^ and Adolesctncc,** Jotirruil of hlucattonal Research, Vol 40, No 4 
(DcccmVxrr 1010) 

H Edmund RuHis and Emily E O’&tallcy, //union Rclattons in the Classroom, course I, 

H, HI, Dcli«irc Stntc Society for \fcntil lIjRicne, Wilmington 03, Del, Vernon Jones, 
Towt/i PrcUlcs {Esanston, 1)1, Bow, Peterson, 1952) See also Arflmr SJinlon, 'TJiifjlkifjg* 
ComjxwlUon," /.iiglii/i Joumnl, Vol 40, No 1 (Jaimaiy 1031) 
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store to intercept shoplifters and to bark at robbers, forgers, and other felons 
Although they are intelligent animals, dogs are far less knowing than the average 
person believes them to be 

2 Editonals and letters to the editor in local and school newspapers provide a 
good source of materials for similar exercises 

■ Discuss the nature of evil 

For classes with many gifted and/oi pupils, discussion may center on 

problems of a more difficult order The nature of evil, for instance, is a topic with 
universal interest What is evil, how do die religions and philosophies explain it, and 
how does a young person come to terms with it as he leaves the cloistered security 
of childhood? Such questions a challenge to the keenest mmds in any class, interest 
any thoughtful adolescent Concrete illustrations may be drawn from local news and 
current events of the international scene Literature, especially, will awaken thoughts 
on this topic 

■ Explore puzzling issues 

Excellent discussion leading to writing often develops from topics that puzzle 
young people Even if some topics prove too complex for simple answers, the discus- 
sion can reveal why some of the puzzles exist and why teachers or adults have not 
provided clear cut answers In one tenth grade class, the pupils listed twenty three 
items on the blackboard A few examples follow, phrased m the pupils' own words 
I d Like fo Know 

How can people actually beheve we came from monkeys? If we did, why are 
there any monkeys left today and why can’t we watch the apes on earth turtung 
into human beings? 

Just what IS Communism? What makes some Ameiican soldiers become Com 
munists and are they real Communists or do they just take a different attitude? 

Is the age for getbng a driver’s license going to be increased, and if so why 
should all teen-agers suffer just because some are careless^ 

Although such questions include considerations that must be handled with care, 
they furnish valuable opportunities for reasomng and imaginative thinking, both in 
the preliminary discussion of the question and in the subsequent wntten composi- 
tions Class discussion often reveals that questions are inaccurately phrased or beg 
the real issue After a preliminary inspechon of all the questions, the teacher might 
ask pupils to select two or three topics they consider particularly promising for \viit- 
ing After these have been chosai, each student spends the next few days learning 
everything he can about one of the chosen topics, trying to discover any diffenng 
points of view, trying to assess dispassionately the ultimate problems behind each 
question Whenever the pupils show enough readiness of ideas, the lesson may be 
transferred from discussion to writing 

■ Exploit local history 

One class invited to school old settlers who remembered the community’s early 
days The students recorded on tapes all the memones the older people offered and 

*• If the topics appear to involve controversial matenal, the teacher should not evade the 
issues He can dtsaiss the matter with his principal or the parent’s association in advance 
explaining what he is seeking to do and requesting their approval for genuinely tiucational 
procedures 
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from the tape recordings mimeographed Wagon on the Trail, a senes of wntings 
based on the reminiscences 

IM Sertaltzc topics suitable for several compositions 

Seventh grade students in one school wrote a continued story about a truck dnver 
named Matt Their %vnting began when a young teamster came to school at the 
teacher s invitation to explain his work and tell some of his adventures The students 
liked him and readily followed the teachers suggeshon that they wnte about hjm 
Their WTiting became a conbnued senes which eventually grew into a class book 
About once every three weeks the students wrote another set of stones From each 
set, a superior episode was chosen for Uie class book, called Matts Miles The pupils 
learned a great deal about the world of labor, unions, and about the national econ- 
omy 

■ Take fldcanfflge of nearbij building construction 

Teachers have often turned to advantage the construction of new buildings in the 
vicinity of the school— usually new schools or additions to the existing one Pupils 
keep records of constnicbon progress and wnte about the multiple aspects of build- 
ing engineenng pnnciples, bulldozers and constnicbon equipment, the building 
trades unions, esthebc design, use of color, landscaping, and budding matenals 
Modem buildmg constnicbon provides enough possibilibes to interest every pupil, 
including any bojs who classify English as a subject designed especially for girls 
Here is an example of intellectual curiosity and mcreased powers of observahon 
combinmg and remforcmg each other as bases to sbmulate writing 

■ Use a time machine 

Students are often intngued by H G Wells’s idea of a time machme for traveling 
backward and forward in history The teacher may choose some year of the past 
such as 1295, when Marco Polo returned to Venice, and prepare several lUustrabve 
paragraphs to serve as sUmulators for discussion and models for vvntmg For samples 
of the future, the teacher may read aloud “The Man m Asbestos,” by Stephen Lea- 
cock or porbons of E M Forster’s The Machine Stops In discussing the models, 
the teacher will need to recommend that students avoid an unimagmabve imitabon 
The basic idea, however, is excellent for sbmulabng response 

To extend and sharpen observation 

■ Feflfwre the five senses m descriptive observations 

1 Assign or phn with students a descnphon m which they use words to make 
a reader hear, feel, taste, smell, and see Emphasis the use of effecbve verbs rather 
than adjecbves TVhere adjectives are used recommend those that refer to one of 
the five senses pungent smell of orange peel, salt> crispness of bacon, snarling rasp 
of machinery m a sawinill If duplicated, part of the assignment might read like this 

Choose one of the following and descnbe the subject as exactly as possible Ideally 
>ou should WTite immediately after having had the sensor> expenence These are 
only suggestions If you wish, choose an equally useful experience of your own. 

The feel of a baseball snugly caught m a mftt, a bat firmly stnking a baseball, 
a fabric such as satin or velvet, the feel of a baby’s check, of a baby chicken 
The take-off of a jet plane 
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The smells and sounds of a shop dass {Don’t attempt too many A few will be 

better ) , 

The noon rush of students doavn the stairs to the lunchroom Does it remind you 
of something else? 

The sight of a parade or school carnival from a high window Does it look hke 
something otiier than what it is? 

The smell of burning leaves roasting coffee, or tar on a hot summer day 
The sound of a high wind noises at night, or band practice in the music room 
The world seen through gently falling snow or heavT fog 
A perfect dive What did it look hke? How did it feeP 

The sight of moving traffic from a hilltop or a plane Does it look hke some- 
thing else’ 

The taste of olives, toasted marshmallows, onions, or peanuts 

2 Like the scientist, the skilled writer has developed his powers of observation 
Students who have completed one of the descnptions above could improve their 
writing through careful, exact observation and the practice of recording such ob- 
servation m concise language They might try some of these exercises in observation 
as a follow up to the first assignment 

Students visit the shops at school or observe machinery m operation during 
an excursion to a factory They record observations and compare the results 
Students draw a plan of some friend’s house, listing colors, furniture, and ar- 
rangements They take the plan with them on their next visit, as a check up, and 
report their degree of success in a written statement to the teacher 

At home students watch a dog squirrel, or bird for ten or fifteen minutes To 
this study they should bring both a sharpened alertness in observing everytfimg 
that would escape the attention of most persons, and an mquinng mind m con 
nection with what they observe 

At Christmas the class divides into groups to describe the sights, sounds, smells, 
and tastes peculiar to the season, each group speciaUzmg in one sense, the final 
product a class composition 

A committee ananges on small paper plates or sponges a slice of lemon peel, 
gtnnium leaf vanilla beans, fresh chewing gum, turpentine, xvitch hazel coffee, 
moth balls crushed lavender, or similar scents Everyone shuts his eyes Members 
of the committee carry the plates from student to student They also distribute a 
score pad to be used by each student after he has identified or described the 
odors Discuss the results 

Prepare similar tests for touch, taste, and heanng 

Note that our language contains more words for seeing and tasbng than for 
smelling heanng, or kinesthetic feeling If dogs had a language, which sense 
would command the most words? Encourage a gifted or mterested pupil to 
report on the language of smell that permeates the biography of Flush, Elizabeth 
Barrett Broivnmg’s spanieU* 

Select some person outside the class to pay an unexpected visit Let him carry 
a number of different objects as well as speak and act m some surprising manner 
After he has gone, have students write an account of his surprise appearance and 
actions 

>* \ jrginia Xt oolf, (NT , Ilamnirt, Brace, 1933} 
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■ Present models illustrating sensory perception 

1 Effectne models of writing featunng sensory appeal may be identified in lit- 
erary selections studied or read aloud while students listen to note do\vn outstand- 
ingly effective words and phrases In such a case the models should be read several 
times In the first rendition the students listen for the over-all meaning, in the others 
they listen to select certain words or phrases Two that have proved effective are 
repnnled here 

Modern Music 

At that moment, everybody began clipping TTie conductor, a tall foreign- 
looking chap \vith a shock of grey hair that stood out all around his head, had 
arrived at his little railed m platform and was givmg the audience a senes of short 
jerky bows He gave two little taps All the pHyers brought their instruments up 
and looked at him He slowly raised his arms, then brought them do^vn sharply 
and the concert began 

First all the violins made a shivery sort of noise that you could feel travelling 
up and down your spine Some of the clannets and bassoons squeaked and gib- 
bered a little, and the brass instruments made a few unpleasant remarks Then all 
the violins went rushing up and up, and when they got to the top, the stout man 
at the back hit a gong, the t%vo men near him attacked their drums, . The 
noise was terrible, shattering walls of houses were fallmg m, ships were 
gomg down, ten thousand people were screaming with toothache, steam ham- 
mers ^^e^e breaking loose, whole warehouses of oilcloth were being stormed and 
die oilcloth all tom into shreds, and diere were railway accidents mnumerahle 
Then suddenly the noise stopped, one of the clarmets, all by itself, went slither- 
ing and gurgling, the violins began their shivery sound again and at last shivered 
away mto silence 'Fhe conductor dropped his arms to his side Nearly everybody 
clapped 

Earliest Memory 

1 was five Already I had known the drowsy scent of red peonies in a hot corner 
of the garden, the friendly smell of cool apples Taste I knew, too— the puckeiy, 
restraining taste of forbidden chokeberries, the taste of sulphur and mohsses, lin- 
gering and powdery long after it should have gone And the yellow of a floor 
was to me never so yellow as a great ball of dandelions which my father hid 
once made for me and which he rolled to and fro, hither and yon, across the 
clipped green grass 

2 To vary this method, teachers somebmes present pupils \Mth a version pared 
to its least evocaUve paraphrase Students are to take a skeleton such as the follow- 
ing, develop it more fully, and finally compare their own work with the original 
For example, the first paragraph m the model just above can be reduced to a version 
hke this 

Already I had known the smell of flowers in the garden and of apples Taste I 
knew, too, the taste of chokeberries and the taste of sulphur and molasses The 
floor paint was not as yellow as some flowers 

**John Boynton Pnestley, Angel Pavement (NY, Harper, 1930), pp 234(1 Other pa<, 
sages following this one may also be used They include further descnptions of contcmporaiy 
music and of the Brahms First Symphony 

*r Ktary Ellen Chase, "A Kitchen Parnassus ** from The Coldcn /tsrc and Other Essays 
(N Y, Holt, J929), p 111 Tlic passage following this is also an excellent model 
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To explore feelings 

■ Relate amusing mctdenfs of everyday living 

All pupils have some comic anecdotes worfli sharmg In order to elicit some of 
these m writing, the teacher may read aloud some droll account of everyday living 
such as “Mama and Uncle Ehzabeth” from Mamas Bank Account, ‘ The F^^st Prom 
Is the Hardest” from We Shook the Fcmdy Tree, oc “The Slom Season” in Selma 
LagerloFs Marbacka Because all story writing demands rather a stem effort from 
students, a teacher may wish to let ffus project represent more than a single com- 
position The story may be planned so that it falls into several parts, each repre- 
senting a single composition, each part to be turned in over a period of bme. F or 
the first assignment, only the first segment is to be completed 

■ Describe an act of generosity 

A written activity which has succeeded for a number of teachers requires, initially, 
an act of generosity on ffie part of the pupils Each is to do or give something with- 
out expectabon of money or acknowledgement in return Students have carried out 
such individual projects as cleanmg the house, bahy-sitbng, visitmg some sick or 
aged person, helping a brother or sister with lessons, making or creabng something 
as a gift to please someone, washing the car The written account is usually divided 
into three parts, what was done, how it was received, and how die giver felt about 
his experience m generosity 

■ Probe feelings about school 

In “Five Ripe Pears,” William Saroyan tells of being punished m the first grade 
He had brought to school five npe and beauUful pears, taking them from a tree 
along the way, he had not realized he was stealing His wryly amusing account will 
evoke students’ memories of schoolday troubles Such topics as “The Best Thing 
Tliat Ever Happened to Me m School’ and ‘The Teacher I Remember Best from 
Grade School” set pupils to considering posibve characteristics of schooling and 
teachers Students should avoid idenbfying individuals 

■ Use picture strip stones 

For slow students the teacher may draw and duplicate a senes of five pictures, 
simple and cartoon-hke in nature, lUustrabng an incident that has recently caused 
deep feelings among the pupils, e g , an April Fool prank, a happy picnic or party. 
The students then complete the series by drawing balloons to the mouths of the 
characters and wnbng m what each person said After this, they may be interested 
in writing more "comic book” stories, m which they draw the pnetures and write 
the stones to go with the pictures After several of these lessons, the teacher assigns 
an explanatory paragraph to be placed under each picture series, thus leading these 
slow learners to a more convenbonal type of composition 

Or “The Seventeen Cats,” also from Marbacka, see also “The Marseillaise,” from her 
^fcmorics of My Childhood (Garden City, NY, Doubleday, Doran, 1934) Other examples 
of cverjday comedy are “The Apneot Tree” from T7ic Human Comedy by William Saroyan, 
as vsell as many of his short stones, and the chapter on the shopping expedition from Shirley 
Jackson’s Life Among the Savages 

**Edytb W Hadley, Toungstown, Ohio, desenbes such a lesson in “Techniques m Teach- 
ing High School Students to Listen,” Englu/i Journal, VoL 40, No 7 (September 1951). 

From his book Inlwle and Exliate (N Y , Random House, 1936). 
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■ Choose from several suggestions 

The following suggestions to be placed on the blackboard represent a list from 
which pupils may choose one they prefer to develop Each title has been selected 
for its relation to the affective side of pupils* lives 

Controllmg My Temper 
The Pleasures of Being Alone 
The Pleasures of Being wth People 
A Day I’d Like to Live 0\ er Again 
The Meanest Thing I Ever Did 
The Sorrows of a BasWul Person 

Sometimes I Worry About 

I Am Happiest When 

Things That Bother Me 
When I Am Older 

To increase ability to interpret 

■ Present models with a range of tnterpretweness 

From a set of compositions select four ranging from exceptionally interprebvo to 
cryptic From these delete the names and widi masking tape arrange the compo 
sitxons on the front chalk board Beside each one write comments shoNving how 
selection of details, illustrations, and word choice add expressiveness to xvriting 
During study times mvite individuals to go forward to read both compositions ^d 
comments For a variation of this method choose a model, from student writing or 
from literature, and pare it to a Spartan lack of expressiveness The original and 
the "skeleton” are then duplicated and compared for effectiveness 

■ Write hiographtes and autobiographies 

One teacher assigns a composition called ‘To Every Man His Boswell” The 
students draw names and write the biography of the person whose name they draw 
In other schools an autobiography at about the ninth or tenth grade is the major 
xvntmg project of the year Subtitles within such autobiographies may include Im- 
portant "Firsts,” Turning Pomts, My Happiest Memories, and Important Decisions 
The value of detail and example m such material, where a pupil draws on his o^vn 
experience, is sometimes easier to demonstrate than in more impersonal \vnting 

■ Tell a whopper 

Students enjoy reading tall tales about Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, and Baron 
Munchausen After reading and discussion each student fabricates his owm tall tale, 
using some event in his own experience as the nub for uninhibited expansion 

■ Try ‘ Twenty years from now" 

1 By this method, pupils ^v^Ite to the adolescents who, twenty ycare from now, 
will follow them m the same scliool The bo>s may describe sports, vocational plans, 
and recreational actiwties The girls may wnle about fashions, teen-age problems, 
and dating All discuss current events and personal interests These letters may be 
filed in tlie school storeroom in a durable box labeled *To be opened b> tJie tenth 
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erade class of this school on the fifteenth day of the school year 198- " The project 
often creates a deep interest, both on the part of the students and the communi^* 

2 In a somewhat similar project, "Letter to the Future,” students in one school 
wrote to themselves letters to be mailed a number of years later To care for possible 
infiahon, each pupil provided double the amount of present postage These letters 
were then stored with a label 'To be mailed m January of the year 197- " 

■ Expand ‘ peTsonals” 

Clip items from the personal column of any newspaper and let pupils choose one 
from a large number ' Personals” are almost always cap'tble of varied interpreta- 
tions If several pupils expand the same item, the less imaginative may come to see 
what possibilities of interpretation exist in a few words such as these 

T M Kept appointment, Cougai Cafe Displayed token at table, so may I 
apply for renewal? D F 

Reba, be at big tree. Lime Drive, noon, same day as before Important mfor 
matron J F 

Somebmes grouping three or four pupils together to write an expansion permits 
the less imaginative in each group to observe how others set about expanding a 
“skeleton ” 

■ Interview tmagmary persons 

The students write their imaginary interviews with a person living in a com- 
munistic country, a character m a novel, or a person of the historical past Prelim- 
inary discussion of the possibilities will lift the level of thought that goes into such 
a composition 

To connect writing with personal needs ond Interests 

■ Compile a youth guide 

Two classes list for one another some of the major problems they beheve today’s 
youth has These lists are exchanged and used for class discussion Usually this 
discussion IS led by the teacher, sifting the problems and organizing them requires 
leadership m seeing relationships and placing items in proper categories When the 
listing is completed, the most important teen age problems are chosen for com- 
posibons which will represent the best advice distilled from class discussion Thus, 
the students m each class select several problems listed by the other class In sug- 
gesting how the problems might be handled or solved they bring to bear upon each 
the best wisdom they can offer The essays may be polished and, after being read 
by the chss raising the problems, bound for die library or for the teacher to use as 
models next semester 

■ Rate and discuss handicaps 

To motivate wribng, one teacher asks his students to list twelve handicaps, rabng 
them m two different ways first, as deterrents to success in school life, and second, 
as deterrents to success after school Handicaps typically listed are lack of poise in 
social situations, poor looks, unattroebve home, poor health, poor speaking ability, 

In hrge schools, this project may not be pnctical for all teachers to use Lack of storage 
spice could be an insuperable obstacle lIowe\er, used occasionally by a single teacher the 
metliwl IS highly effective ’ 
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and lack of money This topic usually proves deeply interesting and almost always 
motivates mtense discussion leading to equally intense \vnbng 

■ Choose topics tvhich appeal to adolescents 

Teachers frequently offer topics closely related to pupils* interests Rather than 
assign a single topic to everyone, they allow choice among several Some topics and 
subjects that liave proved particularly effective with many classes are listed here 

The Fortunate Accident A halo, lost by a careless angel or cherub, lights on 
a typical young person— you or one of your classmates He or she immediately 
becomes excepbonally well behaved and angelic Tell about the situations and 
the surprise to various people 

Should High School Boys Play Football^ To develop this topic the teacher 
or some student should gather the facts about injunes for several seasons 

The Future of Hunting Are the hunbng grounds disappeanngP Do fanners 
nowadays want hunters on their property^ Is hunting becoming a standardized 
and commercialized affair, no longer a deep pleasure? Will the future population 
bulge eliminate hunting? 

Does Honesty Pay^ The teacher or some able student writes a provocative 
statement contendmg that honesty does not pay This letter, unidentified as to 
author, may be read to the class or to groups m the class Usually the letter 
arouses lively discussion 

Teenicide Teenicide, the death caused fay automobile drivers under twenty 
years of age, is usually the result of recklessness or immature judgment The facts, 
figures, and reasons behind high insurance rates for families with teen-age dnvers 
are almost always a source of much interest and discussion on the part of students 

Self Deceptive Thinking 

Pull IS what counts, it’s a waste of time looking for a job 

There isn’t time for a person to read while he is going to school Besides you 
can keep up better with current events by watching television 
What good does history do you^ It is a waste of time studying about events 
that are over 

If I Could Have Three Wishes Come True 

I want my husband (or wife) to be 

Tomorrow as I would like to spend it 

A day I w ould like to liv e over again 

What I expect of my teen age son (or diughter) (Assume you are a parent) 

■ Begin the year itith an exchange letter heltveen students and teacher 

Some teachers open each school year by addressing a letter to each student, 
m which the teacher explains he does not know the pupil and has not consulted 
previous teachers nor any records He will consult records later, now he prefers first 
of all to form his own individual impression of each student In order to help in 
forming this impression the student is requested to wnte a letter in which he tells 
something about himself as an individual and as a student of English First of all 
what are his interests, likes, and dislikes? ^Vhat are his plans and hopes for the )ears 
after high school? Next, how has he fared m English up to this point^ Has he been 
a successful student? A good or weak reader? What of writing? Speaking? Skills such 
as spelling® What dilRculties has the student had and how does he account for those 
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difficulhes? What especially should be chosen tor unprovement during the coming 
year? How can the teacher be of the greatest assistance? 

These letters, it is explained, will remain confidenbal and will never be placed 
in the files of the school They will, however, be kept m the individual folders of 
the students and at the close of the semester, the teacher and the student will 
examine them to see whether or not the student’s plans and requests for help from 
the teacher have received attention Teachers who use this approach find that 
students respond very favorably In addition to learnmg something about the 
charactenstics of the students, the teadier gathers information on how well they 
wnte, organize their ideas, and use conventions of spelhng, punctuation, and capitab 
zabon "Thus the letter is diagnosbc m mulhple ways 
■ Keep daily dianes and xngneties 

Many teachers plan some wribng for fifteen minutes each day, usually dianes or 
paragraphs of personal reflecbon and comment From these vignettes the pupils 
copy out the best of their entries for a weekly or bi-weekly assignment In one class 
the results were stored in the student s manila folders Any amount was acceptable, 
one sentence or twenty, as long as the student wrote something every day On 
Fridays, students received their folders at the half hour and copied a selection from 
the previous week s wnbng Only this portion of the wnbng was read and evalu- 
ated The project started slowly Some students, disliking English were appalled at 
the prospect of daily writing ‘ What’ll I wnte about? ' they complained Class dis- 
cussions provided some suggesbons, quiet students Nviote out attitudes they would 
not discuss aloud, other students ivrote stones, adding an episode a day, others 
kept diary like records of their expenences and changing points of view For a while 
the teacher wrote on the board each day five provocative ideas Later he wrote only 
one and students supplied the other four These ideas often helped pupils find 
content for their ^vnbng 

To wtUe lot piact«ca1 ond immedioto uses 

In order to persuade students of the importance of writing and the value the 
world places on it, teachers often use evidence from the business world Industry 
VieiLs the Teaching of English*^ is one of the best of these aids General Electric, 
Schenectady, New York, publishes a most helpful bulletin. Why Study English? 
presenting the importance of writing Other firms employ personnel officers who 
confer with teachers on the ivritmg sloUs they seek in new employees Students may 
also interview adults on the values and uses of writing and report these interviews 
to the class Finally, the range of financial rewards and the deeper satisfactions 
writers enjoy should be occasionally emphasized as well as the amazing vanety of 
occupations open to those skilled m ivnbng 

■ Correspond u-ilh youth abroad 

The experience of wnbng to young people, whether at home or abroad, tran- 
scends mere considerations of letter form Although students should realize their 
letters become models for those learning oui language, they should be even more 
aware of how their letters’ content and tone reflect political ideals and a particular 

** Everett C Smith, Industty Vletcs the Teaching of English, repnnled from the English 
JouTTial, Vol 45, No 3 (March 1936) Available from NCTE, Champaign, Illinois 
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way of life Some of the agencies where teachers may enroll pupils for foreign 
correspondence are listed here 

International Students Society, Hillsboro, Oregon 

The Swedish Central Committee of International Exchange between Schools, 
Storkyrkobrmken 11, Stockholm C, Sweden 

Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minnesota Names will be furnished of for- 
eign students who write in English 

For letter exchange entirely in English, Miss Edna MacDonough, Executive 
Secretary, International Friendship League, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, provides names and addresses 

For mformation on the International Albums Program, write local Red Cross 
chapters School and classroom groups enrolled in the Jumor Red Cross in the 
United States now correspond with similar groups in sixty countries 

Letters Abroad, 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, New York 21, New York, serves 
students aged fifteen and older 

■ Send letters to age mates 

One junior high school class m Muineapobs wanted to correspond widi other 
American youngsters hving in communibes different from their o%vn They chose 
three to^vns whose names mtngued them Horse Heaven, Washington, Cody, Wyo- 
ming, and Osceoles, Arkansas They decided to write a letter to the eighth grade 
teacher m each of these three communibes asking whether or not that teacher 
would be wlUng to furmsh names of students who wanted to correspond After 
these letters to the three teachers had been composed m rough draft, they were 
examined by the entire class for proper tone and completeness of informabon The 
teacher helped plan appropnate letter form, and once such convenbons had been 
reviewed, the final versions were neatly wntten and mailed 

Horse Heaven proved to be a small rural school wih only three e^ghth-gradejs, 
but the other two towns furnished larger numbers of correspondents, and the teach- 
ers m all three schools saw value m the project The result was that for a year the 
Minneapolis students corresponded wth students in the other three communities 
The individual writers told about themselves, their schools, families, and communi- 
ties, receiving m return similar letters to be shared with the rest of the class These 
became the basis for lessons, not only on letter form, but on wnting m general So 
many Minneapolis students became mlrigued by the Horse Heaven Hills, the Rattle- 
snake Hills, and Lost Horse Plateau in south central Washmgton that letters were 
finally dispatched to several eighth grade teachers m larger towms located near those 
excihng geographical place names Other pupils, however, retained their allegiance 
to Cody or Osceoles 

■ Keep class nvnutes 

In some schools, mmutes are kept for every class meebng, and most class hours 
begm with a reading of the minutes from the previous day. For many pupils this 
provides a sense of conbnuity and direcbon Confused often b> the mulbphcity of 
assignments and acbvibes m many different subject matters, they find m the min- 
utes a sense of security Rotating responsibility for keeping and reading the previous 
day’s mmutes provides e\erybody in the class ivjth an opportunity to do some use- 
ful wnhng The minutes, kept in a looseJeaf notebook, include all assignments, in 
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order to help students who are absent Some pupds keep class logs which include 
also their personal reactions 
■ Write for puhhcation 

1 On public controversies, wnte letters that exhibit rational and sensible thought 
Send die best ol these to the local or nearest newspaper’s letters to the editor column 

2 Many newspapers, like Hawaii’s Honolulu Advertiser, devote a Sunday sec- 
Uon to teen-age writers Written and edited primarily by teen agers themselves, 
“Hawaii’s Youth” is for young people from fourteen to eighteen The young report- 
ers interview newsworthy teenagers, visiting celebrities, and local officials They 
report outstanding school news, express opinions m editorials, and review new books 

3 Duplicate occasional news sheets or collections of creative writing prepared 
by the class, to be distributed in the school 

■ Write for other courses 

Occasionally the English classroom should become a vvntmg laboratory for papers 
required m other courses such as social studies, homemaking, science, or journalism 

■ Write self euohiQtions at marking periods 

An impressively functional exercise is the self evaluation that students wnte just 
before grades are to be made out m many schools These compositions aid teach- 
ers in assigning grades and m some schools they are attached to the pupils’ reports 
and sent home A copy should certainly be filed m the pupil s writing folder Usually 
these CNaluations are titled, “What I Have Learned (in English) This Marking 
Period ’ Duplicate or outline on the chalk board the major goals of instruction 
during the period of time in question, discuss these goals, and remind the students 
of some ways they have worked toward them 

■ Enter writing contests, both local and national 

Service groups and other clubs m the local community sponsor wnting contests, 
and many of these offer excellent opportunibes for students to wnte for a genuine 
purpose In cases where past contest titles have been considered too broad or vague, 
teachers have met m advance with representatives of the sponsoring groups Almost 
always teachers h-ive found these men and women only too anxicms to phrase topics 
that will contribute both to instrucbon m wribng and ffie intent of the sponsoring 
organiiabon Contests are offered also by Sccenfeen, Literary Cavalcade, and other 
nabonal magazines 

Creating a design 

To master the paragraph 

■ Build a paragraph jn class 

To teach that each detail should relate to the topic sentence, ask the class to 
suggest a topic sentence that can be de\eloped by the use of detail, e g , the mem- 
bers of the band were tuning up, girls need a course in shop, a baby sitter does 
«*Tlie Nabonal Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, DC, publishes every year (usually September) in its magazine 

The Bulletin an “Approicd List of National Contests and Activities for the Year " 

Tills organization maintains a committee which has studied contests of all kinds for over 
two decades 
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more than sit Have a student write the sentence on the blackboard Class members 
contribute statements using details to develop the topic sentence If the details 
offered have any connection with the topic thought, the secretary records them on 
the blackboard The class then evaluates the relevancy of each suggested detail, 
giving reasons With the assorted accepted details m full view on the board, each 
student wntes his version of the paragraph, including the topic thought and ar- 
rangmg die sentences in a logical order. 

■ Use audio visual aids 

“Building Better Paragraphs,” a film lastmg fifteen minutes, presents on the junior 
high school level basic prmciples of planning m relation to paragraph construcbon 
Selection and arrangement are shown tlirough two compositions about a pnze- 
winning dog who jumps a hurdle at a dog show A series of pictures illustrating the 
poorly written composition is flashed on the screen scene by scene, an amusing but 
confusing jumble to the viewer, just as the poorly planned paragraph would have 
been to a reader Then the organizabon of a good paragraph is illustrated through 
selecbon and arrangement of a senes of snapshots about the same dog Make the 
transibon from film to sbidents’ wnbng by discussing how important it is to plan 
what IS to be written 

■ Present strong and weak models 

1 Many composibon textbooks contain examples of paragraphs which ramble 
from their unifying topic or fail to support a topic with sufficient detail These mod- 
els are often effecbve means of identifying the crucial features of strong and weak 
paragraphs 

2 Some teachers like a variation of this method, the selection of several su- 
penor paragraphs on topics that appeal to students Each superior paragraph is 
matched with a version the teacher has distorted The two passages are du- 
plicated, or shoNvn with an opaque projector The students read the bvo versions, 
tell which is the better and why they think so This method of spoiled versions, 
because it shifts the role of explanabon from teacher to pupil, proves to be a 
highly effective melliod of instrucbon For each paragr.aph identified as superior, 
tlie teacher asks the class to select the topic sentence and the key \\ord(s) in that 
topic sentence Next the pupils arc asked to note the arrangement of items in the 
paragraph, indicating if they can, the pHn of paragraph building, c g , examples, 
analogy, comparisons, contrasts Finally the pupils are asked to note tbc wTiter's 
manner of clinching or ending the paragraph 

3 Some teachers tjpe tlic sentences of paragraphs on separate slips of paper, 
jumble them, and put them m env elopes The pupils take the cn\ elopes and assemble 
the paragraphs in tlio best order Such exercises ,are helpful, but evcntinll) the 
learnings invoked must be proved in the pupil’s actual expencnce of composing 
his own ideas into a unified paragraph- 

■ Lcam to wntc different kinds of paragraphs** 

From class lexis, assign a different paragraph to be read by each individml in the 
class Tlie problem, to determine what each paragraph docs T}irt>iig}i class disciii- 

For this eorru'osllion idea and others, the mitliors are indefitrd to the Fncli^h traclicrs 
of Cronre Widthij-ton Hieh School, Ssa Franciieo (Qitfmnn, ^ff^ Xfclanfc AiniwartliJ. 
TliHf tnonOf:r3pli. Ailtanm! I npUsh CoinpoHtlon, lus bfn> fijrli)er drawn upon for ld«f in 
thU text 
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Sion tonnulale the awareness that all writing is divided into narration, description, 
exposition, and argumentation, or a combination of these types List these major 
classiBcahons across the chalk board Be sure students understand the purpose ot 
each of these kinds of writing Fill in some methods by which paragraphs in each 
kind of writing maybe developed, hut gmde pupils away from any stress on nomen- 
clature as an end in itself 

Narration Descrtpiton Exposition 

Details in Details grouped Definition 

time order by location Details 

Details grouped Examples 

for emotional Comparison 

effect and 

contrast 

Read sample paragraphs Have the class decide into which classification each one 
fits and what method of development is used Have students write and read aloud 
paragraphs of th.eir own construction, afterwards checking them against the chart 
Encourage students to use vanely of paragraph development in compositions 

To plen longer compositions 

■ Help students norroio a specific subject*^ 

On the board draw three columns, headed Subjects, Topics, and Central Idea 
Sentences Explain that a subject, the largest of the three concepts, can be handled 
in a book Obtain from volunteers suggestions as to subjects The Umted Nations, 
Tlie Place of Minonty Groups m Today’s World, Today’s Youth Have each student 
who makes an acceptable suggestion write it on the board m the subject column and 
then reduce it from a subject to a topic, e g , Pitfalls of the U N Organization, 
Housing Restnctions in a Democrahe Society, Fads of Teen agers 

Explain that the central idea sentence governing the organization is the phase 
of the “topic selected for the essay Obtain from students suggestions as to central 
idea sentences derived from the topics now written m Column Two These sentences 
imj riren written m their appropriate pfaces m the third cofumn 

From the beginning of the United Nations the power to veto has been a hindrance 
to the successful funcUonmg of this organization 

The widely publicized case xvas an unfortunate instance of selfishness 

and prejudice 

In adopting fads teen agers find some of the secunty they seek 

Now that the columns have been filled out, discussion follows Questions are asked, 
ideas arc exchanged The teacher makes certain the class grasps the necessity for 
narrowing a subject selecting a point of vie\v, and addressing the wntmg to a 
definite reader or audience 

Each member of the class now prepares his own chart, filling in new subjects, 
topics, and central idea sentences If one of the topics on his chart pleases a student 
sufficiently, it may be used for his next essay. 

Compare this wnth the some problem in * Oral Communication," pp 420-30, 471-72 
CorreUUon of similar skills in speaking and writing reinforce the learning of skifis 


Argumentation 
Reasons for 
Reasons against 
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■ Teach outlining*^ 

In expository writing outlining can prove helpful m over all designing and in 
clarifying thought To be sure, some teadiers might view outlmmg as an end in 
itself Certainly this is a danger Furthermore, many pupil compositions are not 
complex enough to justify a detailed plan But when an outline is justified and is 
used as a means to the purposeful designing of a composition, the teacher ivzll 
probably emphasize these points 

Express all topics of the same rank in die same form The topics may be nouns, 
or phrases, or sentences, but whatever they are, they should remain parallel— e g, 
if A under 1 is an infinitive phrase, B, C, and D should be the same 

Single sub topics should not occur, sub topics are subdivisions, and if a topic 
carniol be divided into two or moie parts, rt is not susceptible to outline analysis 
Avoid overlappmg of topics 

■ Conduct pttpifs through a complete experience m composing 

Students quite naturally find difficulty m applying generalizations hke “be co- 
herent” or ‘maintain unity of thought ’ But their learning is reasonably rapid when- 
ever teachers actually show them how to grapple with their o\vn ideas and how 
to anange them effectively The obstacle, however, to such desirable instruction is 
the sheer impossibility of penetrating the thoughts—or half formed thoughts— of more 
than one pupil at a time To solve this difficulty m hrge classes teachers sometimes 
use one effective strategy They select a topic of interest to as many pupils as 
possible and conduct the entire class through the steps of composing an essay on 
that topic In his descnption of this rnelhod, Blumenthal used the topic of mih 
tary training for every boy With younger pupils the quesbon of extending the 
American school year to twelve months is nearly aluajs successful, in fact, on this 
issue student involvement is deep at any grade Jeiel 

After selecbng the topic, the teacher makes an assignment Each pupil is to \vnte 
two single sentence arguments, each one on a separate card or half sheet of paper 
For instance, here are two arguments opposing the twelve month school 


1 

Parents with several children m 

1 

2 

Young people need some rest and 

school could not plan vacations 


change from school if they are 

which would include the whole 
family 

1 

not to weary of it 


Tuo arguments are much better than one, the teacher is seeking a variety of points 
for the composing about to be earned out m class, and a greater di\ersit> appears 
among the students’ second arguments than among their first 

Next the students read ihcir arguments aloud and the teacher helps them find 
general headings for the various points Blumcnllials students, for instance found 

♦•Outlining IS presented in Chapter 9, Oral Loogiuge, pp 430-31 
•* Joseph C Bliimenlhal, *^Vitliout Form and Void, A Device for Teaching Organization 
In Erponloty XNnling,** Engluh /oumal, \ol 35 No 7 (September 1946) 
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tint all their arguments against military training would fit under one or another of 
such headings as Ineffectiveness, Intemabonal Distrust, and so forth 

These general headings are written horizontally across the chalk board and the 
students lay their cards or slips of paper on the chalk ledge beneath the appro 
pnate headings The pack of cards or shps for each general heading is then assigned 
to a committee which reduces the arguments by elmunating duplicate ideas The 
committee is to design the best possible order for diose arguments diat remain and to 
be prepared to give a reason for the order they select Now the committee writes 
the arguments m the sequence they have chosen, under their general heading on the 
chalk board One special committee, or the class as a whole, turns its attention to 
the best sequence for the general headings learning diat there is no one right way 
but several equally good ways ‘The important point is that we present our ideas 
according to a plan not m the hit or miss way m which they march through our 
minds ’ ** The plan chosen should take into account the impression or conclusion 
the writer wants to lea\e in the mmd of a particular reader or group of readers 
The total method is an example of how a teacher may do more than assign wnting 
Most students if they are to improve their wrlhng, need to be taught how they may 
do so 

■ Bequtre an organizing blueprint 

For some compositions, if not all, require a blueprint like the following Plans 
such as these often assist organization of thought better than a formal outline 

Written composition plan 

Topic 

The following sentence states roy central idea 

In my composition I plan to use the following topic sentences in this order 
The following sentence stales my concluding idea 
Title for my composition 

An interesting use of this plan When essays are completed, have each pupil wnte 
his central idea on the front board Let the class decide which ones are the most 
interesting to them and warrant being read aloud The authors of these composi- 
tions then read their essays to the class Discuss whether or not— and why— the com- 
position lived up to the promise of its central idea 

■ Summarize the essentials of on Impressive model 

From a magazine or a non fiction textbook choose a well organized selection on 
a topic of genuine interest to most adolescents Ask the students to submit a brief 
summary Ha\e several summaries read aloud Probably all will be incomplete m 
one way or another Refer back to the article, have students select the mam idea by 
reference to the beginning and end of the article Have a member of the class 
construct an outline on tlic board based on topic ideas suggested by the class Leave 
space under each topic idea 

Tlirough oral discussion have students point out subordinate ideas and documenta- 
tion for each of the sections on the board Have students find items least important 
to the authors thesis and draw a line through these items on t!ie board Stress the 
importance of haiing students rt phrase the ideas m their own words However, 
♦‘Bhimcndial, *’\Nuhout Form and Void,** p 379 
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if there are words or phrases in the text that are new to the students or particularly 
suitable, encourage the students to discuss them Help students see the close-lmit 
thought that characterizes good organization and ask how they can transfer what 
they have learned 

To feature effective beginnings and endings 

■ Use advertising to illustrate beginnings and endings 

Almost all successful magazine ads have effective eye catching begmnmgs and 
skillful closes Variety shows on television illustrate the same principle These begin- 
nings and endings may be imusual camera shots or some skillful arrangement of acts, 
but inasmuch as they do illustrate the universal importance of an appropriate begin 
nmg and close, the pnnciples may be transferred and applied to wnbng 

■ Write with the pupils 

Several tunes each semester organize a topic on the chalk board, writing out wjth 
pupil suggestion the first two paragraphs, dunking out loud as the composing pro- 
gresses Students need more than completed models, they need the learning that 
can come only through observmg the process and realizing the thoughts and con- 
siderations that accompany that process After the teacher has demonstrated the 
initial paragraphs, students and teacher may complete the composition individual^ 
as a basis for discussmg their strategies and the reasons for tliem The first time a 
teacher carries out such a demonstration, he may prefer a topic he has considered 
m advance, but eventually he will find more challenge—and be more effective— with 
topics requiring him to organize from absolute zero 

■ Feature clear thinking and planning 

After a lesson on planning has been taught and students have wTitten some longer 
papers, choose two for illustration Have their authors copy on the board the intr©- 
ductoty and concluding paragraphs of the essays The class is asked to speculate 
what should logically be found in the paragraphs of development The two authors 
will then vvnte their other topic sentences on the board and read the missing para 
graphs The class will decide whether or not the body of the essa> fulfills the promise 
of the introduction and accomplishes what the conclusion says it has accomphshei-J 
The class should check to insure that no new ideas are introduced m the final para- 
graph or formal closing material 

To improve transitions 

■ Teach tranntional words and phrases 

1 To teach students tlie necessity for using accurate transitional devices as 
“bridges” in their writing, tlic teacher may read aloud a sample of writing overusing 
and as a connective, a sample of writing using no connectives at all Ask tiic class to 
determine wlnt is wrong with each of tlic two pieces of wnting Have the class con 
tribute some useful substitutes for ami Keep the suggested words on a side board 
Wnlc on the front board Uic types of transition words witli examples of each If 
pupils develop the list, the exercise will be far more effective 

Words referring back to something already mcntioncsl (the personal anti 
demonstrative pronouns) he, she. it this that, these, those 
Wonis of time meuiwlnle afterward, soon, later, eventinlly 
Words of numbt r first sicond in |he first plict, tie 
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Words conbnuing the same line of thought also, furthermore, moreover, hVe- 
wise, besides, similarly, for example, m fact, for instance 

Words introducing contrasting thoughts but, then, nevertheless, still, however, 
yet, on the other hand, on die contrary 

Words stating degrees of certainty certainly, undoubtedly, presumably, in- 
deed, perhaps, possibly, probably, anyhow, anyway, in all probability, in all likeli- 
hood, at all events 

Words of consequence or result therefore, consequently, accordmgly, hence, 
then, thus, as a result, so 

2 Distribute mimeographed paragraphs lacking transition words Students will 
fill m blanks with words they deem appropriate Discussion of their selections will 
follow 

3 Choosing a composition from his own folder, each student may underline every 
transitional word he has used and indicate by an x the place where one should 
have been used 

To learn better subordmotton 
■ Teach the value of subordination 

1 Use sentences appropnate to the level of the class For young students, for ex- 
ample, put on the board sentences such as the following 

Buck was a big dog He lived on an estate 
There was a gardener on the estate He needed money 
One day he stole Buck He sold Buck to some men 
These men were going to Alaska 

Have the students read these aloud and offer suggestions for improving them 

2 For a period of time, ten minutes a day spent on revising a single sentence 
WTitten on the board inll achieve results 

■ Use precis writing 

Precis, presented briefly in the pupils own words, summarize the main ideas of 
longer materials They can help students analyze writing for its essential ideas 
Through exercises like the following, pupik can learn how shearing off Illustration 
and repetition helps to extract tlie essential thought of a passage They also experi- 
ence the necessity of subordination 

Differing viewpoints 

Opinions differ on die possibihty of space travel In the hvo selections which 
follow, the writers haxe given their respective ideas on the subject Read the 
selections carefully and follow the direchons below (Here the teacher would 
offer two selections with differing viewpamts on the possibility of spice travel 
as seen by a Dr Panic and a wnter who calls himself ‘Astrophysicist ”) 

TVnle a well constructed paragraph in which you explain the viewpoint of either 
Dr Fanlc or *'Astroph>’Sicist ” 

Wnte a paragraph {or Uio) m which you set forth your o%vn reaction to the 
ideas m these tw o selections 

• Require students to ivnte econofnlcofft/ 

The teacher sa>'s, ‘Tfou may choose one hundred and fifty words to spend ^Vho can 
get the most for liis one hundred and fiftv? Tins method gives the teacher an 
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opportunity to emphasize apposibves, various lands of phrases, subordination, and 
unity of paragraph construction Learning to use apposihves and phrases will be 
stressed, of course, rather than merely learning to identify them in some drill book 

To become interested in design 

■ Compile booklets of student umting 

1 Some schools publish mimeographed booklets of student wnting selected for 
class study Committees of teadiers, sometimes augmented by student members, 
choose good and weak models of paragraphs for a booklet “Power Over Para- 
graphs,” deleting the names of those whose paragraphs are presented Longer 
coraposibons, when collected into such booklets, also become valuable aids to instruc 
bon Although composibon texts available on the market contain excellent models 
for such purposes, homemade booklets have two specnl ad\ antages— the vitality 
deriving from the students’ awareness diat these compositions were written in tlieir 
own school and die teachers’ famihanty with materials they have personally selected 
and arranged for instrucbon 

2 Many colleges and universibes publish statements on the quality of writing 
they seek, for students who oontmue their educabon beyond high school Included in 
these statements are samples of student prose, \arying in quality, along vwth 
analyses of the strengths and weaknesses of the samples Such pubhcabons may be 
used to advantage m many senior high school classes, not only for college-bound 
students, but for all who need to think and write more clearly The method when 
used most effectively begins widi reading and discussing the samples, followed 
by a study of the comments of the college instructors Typical of these aids xs K^n 
tucky’s 'Principles and Standards m Composibon for Kentucky High Schools and 
Colleges ” 

■ Use the opaque proiector 

The opaque projectors now m'unufactured do not singe papers They make 
possible for an entire class to view a student’s composition while the teacher and 
pupils point out posibve qualibes A student has organized his material well, has 
made good transibons, or has established a deGnite point of view For instance, it 
IS much easier to talk about arranging ideas in the order of magnitude if an actual 
composibon is thrown on the screen or ^vaU before the students 

Pei-fecting the presentation 

To establish standards 

• Agree upon a set of error taboos 

Early in the school term, the students list conventions and mechanics they know 
so well that only carelessness could account for mistakes Because students are 
often overzealous and optimistic about their good intcnbons, the teacher will need 
to preient this inibal list from growing too Jong Once agreed upon, the list should 

*^Kcntucl.y English Bullcttn, Vol 6, No 1 (Fall 1936-57), Kentucky Slate Department 
of Education, Frankfort Lois Grose, Dorothy Miller, and Er\«n Steinberg’, Suggestions 
for Evaluating Junior High School Writing, Pittsburgh Assocnlion of English Tcaclicrs 
of Western Pennri Ivania, nd Both publications asallablc from NCTE, Champaign, III 
For Instance, Model 3008, Vu*l>te, Bcsclcr Compan>, GO Badger A\enuc, Nesvark 8, 

N J , shows material 10" by 10", sseighs 33 lbs 
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be posted conspicuously for a period of tune, additions should be made new 
learnings occur, and copies should later be duplicated for all composition folders 
Many groups have an agreement that whenever the teacher notes one of these 
errors he may, rvithout further reading, return the paper to the student " One 
teacher has actually purchased a rubber stamp with the word TABOO Whenever 
one of the standards on the list is violated, the teacher merely stamps the com- 
position TABOO and returns it ungraded to the student 

■ Place reminders on the chalk board 

At the time of writing, the teacher lists examples, both right and wrong, for 
items which have troubled many pupils m the previous composition For instance, 
in an eighth grade, a reminder like this might be helpful 

Subjects and predicates agree even though a phrase comes between them 
The sails (of the boat) wave m the breeze 
The hands (of the clock) jump forward 
One (of the boys) « going 

The teacher reviews the matenal on the board before the students start to write 
■ Have a roundrup day 

The teacher, under this plan, reads papers only for content, paymg no attention 
ulntsoever to problems of spelling, punctuation, capitalization, or even sentence 
construction After each student has written five compositions, the teacher arranges 
at his side five or six able students, either from his class or from some student-helper 
club formed for this purpose The students bring their folders and present their last 
file compositions to the teacher and his aides who place check marks by errors and 
enciitle misspelled words Checked papers are returned to their owners, who tabu- 
late the marks, usually on a duplicated sheet provided for this purpose 

Composition number 

Difficulties 1 2 3 4 5 

capitalization 
commas in a series 
run-on sentences 
sentence fragments 
clear handwriting 
(Etc) 

List below those w ords you misspelled, with red letters showing tlie correct 
spelling at point of difficulty 


Each student aide, carefully prepared m advance, looks for a single type of prob- 
lem, one he has just thoroughly reviewed m a composition-grammar text These 
aides become specialists on commas m a senes or run-on sentences, or whatever 
problem the> arc prcpired to note In some schools, older pupils receive points 
toward honors for such assistance wiUi the >ounger pupils Through their help 

One Inthcr avoUU mmj; a red pencil for noting erron. An> thing in red alwajs praUes 
eflcctuc or appropriate wnting 
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the teacher can reach many students m a short time As the pupil finishes with each 
of die five or six student aides, he is to study his errors, tabulate diem, and then 
consult wth the teacher about steps to take toward eradicating errors and improv- 
ing his control of conventional usage 

■ Rewrite some compostUons 

Parents sometimes ask whether or not compositions, after being corrected, should 
be reuTitten by the students Explain that a flexible approach may provide a better 
solution Sometimes it is helpful to require that a set of compositions be corrected 
and returned in perfect form Other times, howe\er, such a requirement could be 
unwise Students often feel the writing they have finished is cold, they have lost 
interest m that particular composiUon Rewriting under such circumstances would 
be of dubious value A wise teacher merely notes the kinds of difficulties m that 
set of compositions and prepares to teach belter solutions just before die next writ- 
ing assignment If composibons are filed in personal folders, diese errors may also 
be pomted out in conferences or students may tally their particular problems 
When compositions are to be corrected— not entirely rewritten—the foUowmg 
technique may be used Errors marked are to be corrected on the back of the pre- 
ceding page m complete sentences numbered to correspond with the error marked 

■ Establish school wide standards for written work 

Many schools estabhsh basic standards for written English, standards that are 
applied in all departments Each fall the principal of one high school distributes 
to all students a buUetm which includes the following pomts 

The ability to use English properly in both oral and wntten communication 
IS an essential skill, m school and out 

Consequently, teachers in every department will require students to adhere to 
proper English standards m oral and wriUen work 

(A statement of standards, the form to be used m all papers, and words to 
be spelled correctly may be included ) 

■ Use check lists— and use them regularly 

Prowde students %vjth check lists to be turned m, properly marked, with each 
composition By regularly using check lists the students become progressively more 
alert to the items involved and reflect this in their writing The example offered here 
IS for semor high or for advanced junior high classes 

Check off each item as tjou examine your jmper 

1 Has the opening paragraph definite points to be dev eloped’ 

2 Has each paragraph a topic sentence? (Occasional deviation from 

tins standard is possible and acceptable but such deviation should be 
the intended excepbon, not the rule ) 

3 Is each paragraph completely developed and unified’ 

4 Are tliere bridge words between tlie senttnets vvilhm the pangriph 
wherever such words wTiuld be appropriate’ 

5 Docs the closing pimgrapli embody the subject of the preceding 

paragraphs’ (Tlitre must be no new pomts introduced here ) 

‘'CroTge C nliw rrlni.ip.tl. Oakland Technical Hii.h Scliool Otlland, Calif 
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6. Docs the closing paragraph conclude with a strong clinching sen- 
tence? 

7 Is there a run-on sentence or sentence fragment in the whole theme^ 

8 Is there a definite, unmistakable antecedent for every pronoun used? 

9 Is spelling accurate? 

10 Is handwriting readable? 

Check lists like this may he varied from one part of the semester to another or 
from one class to another, depending upon the most crucial needs of instruction 
Items such as the above may be replaced by items dealing with punctuabon, capitali- 
zabon, letter form, or whate\er the teacher wishes to emphasize 

To acquire an effective style 
■ Direct attention to the art of writing 

1 Encourage students to become mlcrested m the craft of wnbng Give dictabon 
once every bvo weeks from some wnter on the art of WTibng Discuss and explain 
the ideas, and make the dictabon the basis for supplementary spelling and vocabu- 
lary w ork 

2 Have students jot down in their notebooks bnef samples of vvTibng which im- 
presses diem as particularly forceful and effecbve Hav e a weekly round up of these 
ideas and quotabons 

3 Teach Julian Cate’s ‘‘A Style-ish Fable ” Let students imitate the styles de- 
scribed in that essay 

4 Offer varied and frequent expenences with words Use the vocabulary sug- 
gesbons presented on pp 235 39 m Chapter 5, ‘'Reading With Comprehension ” 
Encourage pupils to purchase and use the new pocket thesaurus arranged m easy 
alphabebcal order 

5 Head many prose passages aloud the students listening for the rhythms of 
the English sentence, for musical quality, for pleasing balances of sentence structure 

■ Identify style and forcefid expression 

1 Select a paragraph from any effective vvnter and subsbhite weak verbs, 
delete from it as many modifiers as possible, leaving a bare core Present mimeo- 
graphed copies of the denuded passage for reconstruebon by the class Tlirough 
class discussion estabbsh die need for the exact or vivid word and the striking 
metaphor Point out the pitfalls of wordiness and flowery adjeebves From class 
suggesbons work out the first sentence or two on the blackboard Give hme for 
students to comment on both good and poor suggesbons Read several of the 
finished student paragraphs anonymously and discuss Then read the original pis 
sage 

2 For vanabons of this technique, try adding excess words, shifting the sequence 
of ideas, and omitting transitions in the prepared copy 

■ Use helpful "commandments” 

To help students, whether in junior or senior high school, the teacher merely 
proclaims a ‘ Helpful Commandment” No word is to be repeated \vithm an mlerval 
of ten sentences Certain justifiable exceptions such as the, a and [orms of to be iviU 
not count, of course 

®3The intentional use of repeUlion for a \alid purpose is not, of course, to be ignored 
\\ hen students are more aware of sljle, the teacher may present this side of the com 
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With many pupils, another “Helpful Comm'iiidment” pro%cs effective None of 
the following words is to be used in this composition nice, pretty, interesting, good 

■ Present two versions of the same passage 

Begin a discussion of style by playing two or three recordings of the same song or 
melody Many students are experts on the musical style of popular singers and 
orchestras Then choose some author, notable for his style Hemingwav is particu- 
larly effective because he supports classroom work on selecting vigorous verbs to 
replace adjectives Read passages from his short story, “Big Two-Hearted River” 
and discuss the style with students Tell the students that when Hemingway was a 
young man learning to write, he gave his manusenpts to older and more famous 
writers who returned them with most of the adjectives crossed out Put two pas- 
sages on the board, or read, dictate, or duplicate them Ask pupils which they 
consider the better 


An Escape 

VERSION I 

I ducked down, pushed between two men, and ran for tlie riv er, my head down 
I tripped at the edge and went in with a splash The water was very cold and I 
stayed under as long as I could I could feel tlie current swirl me and I stayed 
under until I thought I could never come up 


VERSION II 

Fmously I pushed Iwo big gruff, burly men an ay from me and rin like n 
steak to the swiftly Bowing icy nver waters When I was in, I was able to feel 
ill 1 “W. >»“ 1 remained pabently beneath the murky, 

pilch black TOter The rapid, plunging runnmg current brought me dorvn the 
vilUy flowing steam where I was under unUl my paining, bursting lungs told 
me to come o the dangerous surface for some rapid, life-giving fresh air which 
me rea ize ow good life was and how good it was to be alive and kicbng 

their explanabons with- 

style indicate that the first represents Hemingway's 

mind from th ! would say the second description distracts the reader’s 

Ty b auata TT P'-' Students 

may be taught about an authors style without being told diey should prefer him 

■ Stress sentence variety 

sentenLnotLrmr'b“'’’"rf T board-compound sentences, comples 

or adverbial nh™ , begmmng wath preposiUonal 

a show m ""'“T '>PP“'b-». -ntences wift verb first, 

suuject last show the possibihties of sentence vanety 

To learn convenlional letter forms 

■ Teach letter form as fashion 

styL?”imhmg 

an UT league look w-a, 7 1 bov* ■=bange then- haircuts, 

an UT league look was popular m the 1950 s, now m flie Sixties what wall be 

Press, 1914 Fortable Libmiy. Malcolm Cosvley. ed (NY, Vikjng 
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, , .1 The shrewd teacher will talk about boys’ fashions, for 

“ --- 

old-fasiiioncd to another to l„s classes 

What then IS fashionable in le le writing eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 

some samples of formal style in writing today? In friendly letters 

and invitations? .nsitations and situations which students will 

AttenUon to the im.bij^ to library 

not use for manv years ^cill be available if ever they eneounter 

books on letter writing and ‘1 „i,n,,Id be upon the typical kinds of letters 
such situations The mam ^-P^^^/^^’tg^rndly letteTs, thank-you letters- 

students ‘''® '™“"® °’' ^hohdays-and expressions of sympathy and condolence 
taught just before Christmas ho y 

are probably their mam needs students to bring m letters All 

2 Sase forty or J day business letters are introduced pass out 

these are placed m a folder a present style m busi- 

one or several letters to each s u inside ad 

ness letters? What kind of ofte, the salutation’ How many End 

dress’ How many students ^ colon? How many 

nothing at all? How many fl , , ij,ct at least 90 per cent of the business 

find something else’ When it is j rcqmres no further teaching 

letters use a colon aftM the sa ^ comma after the complimentary 

Are paragraphs indented or no students devise their own rules from 

close? The advantage of this met™ ,„p„sses pupils and proves a painless 

the actual practices of business convenUon, they tell 

way to teach business °™ Jceptable practice 

the teacher what they find to 

. Use a check Ust of ,oalmes 

Students may compare business teters m J 
mailed, with the following list of opposites 

Avoid being 


Try to be 

courteous 

smeere 

pleasant 

friendly 

cheerful 

warm 

helpful 


discourteous 

curt 

sarcastic 
sharp 
impatient 
cold 
peevish 


SI The school or public hhraw A Tethool of Office MaoogemeU (NY 

IS William Henry Lcllingwell. m ta „£ ^rrcspoiulcntc used by one 

\IcGmsv-Hill, 1932). describes these as pa 
"largo, sscll conducted compinl 
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If to each of the words m the first column, one can answer “Yes,” his letters show 
appropriate tone Should he answer ‘ Guilty” to any of the points given m the other 
column, then he should revise the letter or letters, even if it is necessary to hold 
them unhl the next day An unfriendly letter is often a wrench dropped into the 
gears of the business machme 

In written expression, as m the other arts of language, the 
least critical factors are the easiest to appraise Many stand 
ardized tests are available for measuring a pupil’s abihty to 

t I proofread for errors in usage, capitalization, spelling, and 

punctuation But power over language, power more dependent upon thought 
than rules, does not lend itself so easily to objective testing procedures To be 
sure some tests do go further, assessing the pupils ability to select and organize 
ideas, to maintain a single point of view, and to distinguish between emotional 
and rational appeals to the reader ” Yet none of these evaluate the pupil s own 
thought and feeling as expressed in his o^vn words In judging thought and 
writing, standardized tests have only a very limited value 

The really significant evidence, as always, concerns the effectiveness of the 
pupils thought and changes in attitudes toward writing Most of all, teachers 
want to know if the pupil takes more interest m \vriting, is less reluctant to 
rewse, and is expressing his thoughts and feelings with more clarity and ongi 
/* ^Tok\ instruction The aims of teaching expression through wribng 

(p 485) include the habit of clear, orderly thinking about matters \vitlim the 
learner’s own experience and the power to organize and express thought and 
1 . For appraising such significant aims evidence can 

usually be found m only one place-the pupil’s composition folder with its ac- 
® The care and pride with 

which the pupil has kept his folder can be estimated Has he saved all his 
p pers Are they carefully arranged^* Are there revisions and practice dnUs 
trnvJr improvement lisls^ Do the compositions actually exemplify 

Te T’ '’’‘"’""S’ “ ha.ty ge/erahzatfons. 

Som -d understandmgP Do the later eom- 

orBovXn f » P better evidence 

ot growth m ivritten expression is hhely to be located 

called” EffeaivOTerS ''*= Cooperalwe English Tests included a test 

of sentence structure and style or^iT**!" attempted to determme a student’s sense 

revrsion of the EngS 1®“ 

revise it meaningfully so discoiirat».nf* fl, t of this test found their attempt to 

IS a test called IIIgLh l”^ Inslccd 

diction Once again the more sienificant »uechanics and choice of effective 

at objectne measurement and the onlv have eluded attempts 

his osvn act of exprelSon ^ ^ ® =* effecUveness m writing is 

with the difficult problem* attempts of test makers to help teachers 

uithm the limits of whaTthercan d? " ‘Criticism of the tests 

cither the earlier version or the 1960 rew^ion «. Cooperative English Tests, 

Cooperative Test Division. EdiicaUona! Teshnu information from the 

Cahf . *^0110300031 lesbng Service Princeton NJ or Los Angeles 27. 
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Some of the ^^ays to evaluate wTitten expression, garnered from many 
classrooms, are presented liere An emphasis, as the reader will note, has been 
placed on those that tahe into account effective disciplined thinking 

Repeat the same check sheets at regular intervals At the time of exam- 
ining student folders, the teacher can help both himself and the pupil by using 
a checlc sheet listing the items most important to examine in the folder These 
check sheets include columns for both pupil and teacher to indicate degree of 
success A portion of such a check sheet might look like this 


Written expression— Pupil teacher check sheet 

Directions to the student These ten scales can help bring out more definitely 
some of the really important learning you should gam from the writing we are 
doing this semester For each item, rate yourself on a scale from 1 to 5 Number 
1 IS low and is described by the words at the left hand side of the scale Number 
5 IS high and is described by the words at the right hand side of the scale Num 
hers 2, 3, and 4 represent degrees between high and low, with 3 about average 
For each of the ten scales, circle the number you honestly think describes your 


ability as of now 

Scale I Organization of material 
Rambles, shows no plan or direction, 
thoughts ]ust spill out as they occur, 
paragraphs not unified around a single 
idea 

Student Rating 1 
Teacher Rating 1 

Scale II Effective sentences 
All sentences put together the same way 
and of about the same length Some 
sentences awkward or incomplete 
Sometimes two sentences are run to 
gether with only a comma between 

Student Rating 1 
Teacher Rating 1 

Scale III Ongmaltitj of thought 
Tends to repeat ideas of others, does 
not think for himself, uses overworked 
words and phrases, afraid to be differ 
ent from die crowd 

Student Rating 1 
Teacher Rating 1 


Plans what is written, controls ideas 
and the order m which they occur, 
logical paragraphs built around one 
idea 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

Sentences varied and flexible m length 
No instances of fragments comma blun 
ders, or long confused sentences 


2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

Thinks through to a position of his own, 
avoids thoughts and language that have 
been overworked, originates ideas of his 
own, independent thinker 
2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 


Scales IV to X, not sho\vn here, may deal with spelling, handwriting, effective 
openings and conclusions, or whatever aspect of composition the teacher wishes 
to emphasize Perhaps the most important point to make about such a check 
sheet concerns repetition If the check sheet is used a number of times, the 
students begin to be more conscious of the scales m relation to their ^vntlng 
Such lists serve more than the purposes of evaluation, they actually prove to be 
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teicl.ing de\ ices, idcnlif) mg desirable quabties and serving as levers to improve 

uTihng ^ u b 

Use grapluc charts to identify problems Teachers often puzzle about 
the papers of students who have ideas but who mahe serious errors in written 
expression To encourage such students— and these are often above average 
indi\iduals-some teachers use double grades, others use graphic devices m 
evaluating each theme Below appear reproductions of three stamps used for 
grading themes 


Ideas 


Organization 


Mechanics 


Appearance 


1 Gnde 


Subject Style 

Onginalit) Mechanics 

Organization Appearance 

Grade _ 


Content 


Organization 


Reasoning 


St>le 


Mechanics 


Grade 


Vso Iilcafonn paper TIic National Council of Teachers of Engbsh prints 
a special composition paper prepared by the members of thetr High School 
Section Committee it ttli the advice of teachers of college composition courses ” 
On die bac). of each sheet are spaces for the teacher to comment on the ideas 
or content of the pupils ivntmg. and a place to chech such items as organiza- 
tion, spelling and sentence structure 

•• NCTF, Champaign 111 
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Purchase profiles of communication skills. Scholastic magazine publishes 
a chart prepared by the English section of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council.^® The charts for writing, speaking, listening, and reading serve as 
scales by which students may be rated and their needs for improvement 
identified. 

Apply evaluation forms. Forms like the following may be duplicated. 
The first example features structure rather than originality, but in some classes 
this may be exactly what is needed. Forms such as these may always be altered 
to fit the aims of special situations. Junior high students require simplified 
variations of the forms shown here. 


Form A 

Theme title and Iengtli__ - . 

Structure Excellently Fairly Poorly Not at all 

The theme is defined and delimited.^ 

The sequence of ideas is planned. 

Sufficient detail or evidence is pre- 
sented. 

Paragraph unity is maintained. 

Transitions are smooth and appro- 
priate. 

Sentences are well constructed and 
varied. 

Words are used correctly and exactly. 

Evaluation of structure: 

Grammar and usage 
Spelling 

Number of errors 
General Comment 

^ Definition of theme may be either explicit or implicit. Key words of title and key ideas 
of early paragraphs control the development of the paper; there is one theme or subject; 
irrelevant material is omitted. 


Form B 

Is the purpose suited to the interests of the reader? 

1 2 
Minor degree of interest. 

Is there a unifying idea? 

3 4 5 

Probably of interest to 
most people. 

6 7 

Worthwhile purpose; 
arouses considerable in- 
terest 

1 2 

3 4 5 

6 7 

Paper leaves no single im- 

Attempted, but subordi- 

One idea stands out 

pression. 

nate ideas detract. 

throughout the paper. 

Scholastic mugiizinc, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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teaching del ices, identifying desirable qualities and serving as levers to improve 

'"'"usc graphic charts to idertUfij probUms Teachers often puzzle about 
the papers of students nho have ideas but who make serious errors in OTitten 
expression To encourage such stiidents-and these are often above average 
individmls-soine teachers use double grades, others use graphic devices in 
evaluating each theme Below appear reproductions of three stamps used tor 
grading themes 


Ideas 


Organizilion 


Mechanics 


Appearance 


1 Gtide 


Subject Style 

Originality Mechanics 

Organization Appearance 

Grade 


Content 


OrganiTation 


Reasoning 


Style 


Mechanics 


Grade 


Use Ulcafonn paper The National Council of Teachers of Enghsh prints 
a special composition paper prepared by the members of their High School 
Section Committee with the advnee of teachers of college composition courses 
On the back of each sheet are spaces for the teacher to comment on the ideas 
or content of the pupils wTiting, and a place to check such items as organiza- 
tion, spelling, and sentence structure ^ 

»*NCnT, Cliampaign HI ^ i- 
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Purchase profiles of commumcafwn skills Scholastic magazine publishes 
a chart prepared by the English section of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council The charts for writing, speaking, listening, and reading serve as 
scales by which students may be rated and their needs for improvement 
identified 

Apply evaluation forms Forms like the following may be duplicated 
The first example features structure rather than originality, but in some classes 
this may be exactly what is needed Forms such as these may always be altered 
to fit the aims of special situations Junior high students require simplified 
variations of the forms shown here 


Form A 

Theme title ind length 

Structure Excellently Fairly Poorly Not at all 

The theme is defined and delimited ^ 

The sequence of ideas is planned 

Sufficient detail or evidence is pre 
sented 

Paragraph unity is maintained 

Transitions are smooth and appro 
priate 

Sentences are well constructed and 
varied 

Words are used correctly and exactly 
Evaluation of structure 
Grammar and usage 
Spelling 

Number of errors 
General Comment 

^ DeSmtion of theme may be either explicit or implicit Key words of title and key ideas 
of early paragraphs control the development of Ibe paper there is one theme or subject 
irrelevant raatenal is omitted 


Form B 

Is the purpose suited to the mteiests of the reader^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Minor degree of interest Probably of interest to Worthwhile purpose 

most people arouses considerable in 

terest 

Is there a unifying idea? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Paper leav es no single im Attempted but subordi- One idea stands out 

prcssion nate ideas detract throughout the paper 


Scholastic magizinc 33 W 42nd Si , York 36 N Y 
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ardize such evaluation, it is almost always a profitable, and sometimes a very 
chastening, experience for a group of teachers to read the same set of com- 
positions and rate them separately For a secondary school teacher, one value 
of grading papers with several of his colleagues lies in the evidence on whether 
or not he tends to be an easy, typical, or overly severe grader Quite often a 
grading bee of this kind results in a departmental study of the aims of com- 
position and the standards that are reasonable to expect Inevitably such a study 
bnngs about some improvement of instruction and evaluation 


In evaluation, the teacher tries to be comprehensive, avoiding concentration 
on any single aim such as the mastery of conventional mechanics Evaluation 
should be continuous and flexible, takmg advantage of a variety of methods, 
both formal and informal Above all it should encompass the expression of both 
reason and imagination Nor should there be a sharp distinction between the 
powers of imagination and powers of intelligence or understanding Santayana 
concludes ' that reason ts itself a method of .maginative thought” and that 
the figments of the imagination are created by the same faculty that enables 
man 0 grasp the systematic relation of things m time and space, and to recog- 
another”* But whether imaginative or sys- 
nrme ? "ecessaiy for reputable written expression Of this final 

principle we may truly say, There is no way around, only through ” 


SELECTED READINGS 


prL,STlLl,o‘;r'wr.^r''r'' ^ 1951 Tl-a tasic 

creative wnhng as more with good thinking Garrison considers 

mg of yom mL ” ' Ulhmately you tram the whole svork 

“'"SZ Series! bouguuge Am. NCTE Cur- 

of a senes on the English cum^diiTn />U-. 1952 This first volume 

hsh cumculum For instance the comm 

m the sentence is nHonger — S 

also the chapter on witinc m The Fnet F necessary for clanty See 

Srfiool.VoI HI of the sam? , 01 .^ (1956) ^"*="“8' "• the Secondary 

PEIUODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 

Joseph C Blumcnthal, ' Without Form and Void An t 

bon m Expository Wntmg’ English Journal’ Orgxniza- 
For the mam features ot^thu Zoid Z l SM of’fc September 1946) 

"» This problem occurs at the collece level a» t „ 
llie committee on academic standards tells at th*. c. State University a report of 

to F composition receiving grades from A 

«» In Dominaliotis and Pouers Bpflertion* nn r.I.«w c 
Scribner's. 1951), p 463 t^hcrty. Society, and Government (N'i , 

«In The Sense of Beauty (N \ , Senbners. 1936) p 105 
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Luella B Cook, “Fundamentals in tlie Teaching of Composition ” English Journal, 
Vol 30, No 5 (May 1941) Mrs Cook distinguishes between errors that are 
a careless failure to put into operabon what the student already knows and 
errors that anse from lack of knowledge or imperfect control over meaning. 
Fundamentals of composition are related to effective thinking rather than me- 
chanics See also, lier arbcles, "Form in Its Relation to Thought,” English Jour- 
nal, Vol 37, No 5 (May 1948), and “Writing as Self-Revelabon,” English 
Journal, Vol 48, No 5 (May 1959) 

William J Dusel, “Determining an Efficient Teaching Load m English ” Illinois Eng- 
lish Bulletin, Vol 43, No 1 (October 1955) This valuable study shows how 
much bme it takes to correct the same set of compositions at various levels to 
help the pupil Dr Dusel concludes, “Until English teachers are given a work- 
able teaching load, they will continue to be forced to cut comers— and inevitably 
at the expense of the writing program ” 

Alfred Grommon, “Preparing High School Students for College Composibon” Cali 
forma Journal of Secondary Education, Vol 28, No 2 (February 1953) Dr 
Grommon recommends specific practices and notes the futility of a cram course 
of grammar m tlie twelfth grade as a substitute for twelve years of careful 
instruction in wribng 

Clarence W Hatch, “Needed A Sequential Program m Composition ” English Jour- 
nal, Vol 49, No 8 (November 1960) This article presents a specific program 
for growth in composibon from grade seven through twelve 

Enc W Johnson, “Sbmulating and Improving Writing in the Junior High School ” 
Englwh Journal, Vol 47, No 2 (February 1958) The highly specific sugges- 
bons here are useful m senior high as well as in junior high school Mr Johnson 
uses one of his five Enghsh periods each week as an independent reading and 
conference period when students come prepared to read silently or to confer 
with h-m about their wnhng 

Marguerite H Malm, “Creabve Wnbng in the Junior High School ** English Journal, 
Vol 28, No 9 (November 1939) This arbcle remains, of many that have 
been written, a most sensible and helpful description of hoiv a teacher leads 
junior high school pupils to wnte and to improve their wnbng 

Practices in the Teaching of Coniposition m California Public High Schools Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Bulletin No 5, Vol 27 (June 1958), 
Sacramento, California This bullebn describes methods and assignments for 
the teaching of wnbng as reported by teachers throughout California Hundreds 
of specific pracUces are presented 
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For the purpose of discussion in t)us book llio most widely recognized meanings 
arc accepted 

Grammar—Tlie systemitic study of the relationship of words, clauses, and 
phrases \\ithin the English sentence 

Tffldifionot— The Latin based body of principles which has been taught m 
schools for man> decades 

Descriptive, Linguistic, or S^^Ml:^«raf--Tllc description of English and its 
ways emerging from the studies of linguistic scientists 

t/sogc— The established habits of an individual m using language m speech 
and writing the forms he accepts and rejects, and the appropriateness of these 
forms to his expression 

Grammar, being a codification of principles and generalizations which describe 
the structure and operation of the sentence as it is used, is dependent on usage, 
and is thus an accepted working guide to the ways in which ideas are expressed 
Much of the confusion about grammar m recent years has resulted from 
attempts by modem linguists to substitute for traditional principles a desenp 
tion of English as used b> educated men today Linguistic grammar, supporting 
its conclusions by using scientific observation rather than authority or tradition, 
directs its attention to the systematic patterns of the English sentence One 
of Its contributions to classroom teaching may well be the stress it places on 
inductive thinking In no sense does the linguistic approach require the teacher 
to abandon everything he has learned and taught about grammar Rather it 
offers a viewpoint which will help him m modifying his procedures, his use of 
textbooks, and his curricular offerings in the hght of new understandings An 
increasing number of textbooks seem to be introducing certain insights of the 
hnguists The years immediately ahead promise to be a transitional period dur 
mg which the new approaches are gradually tested as ways of increasing the 
effectiveness of instruction 

Perceptive teachers have for many years used some of the same techniques 
that linguists employ Even when a definitional approach has been used to 
introduce parts of speech or structural elements students understandings have 
been developed through analysis of their own speaking and writing through 
the study of sentence patterns and through drills requiring substitution of sum 
lar elements in original sentences— all important attnbutes of a descriptive 
approach 

The program discussed here suggests some ways teachers without aban 
donmg all that seems familiar, may strengthen their present programs by 
mtroducmg procedures gleaned from modern hnguists Whenever possible, 
famihar terminology and familiar teaching techniques are employed Some new 
emphases are suggested but so too are ways of utilizing exercises in present 
textbooks These suggestions are based on experiences of successful teachers, 
on research in methodology, and on recent linguistic studies A selective pro 
gram is recommended This chapter will discuss the content of such a program, 
key problems m organizing instruction, and related learning experiences 
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Grammar and Usage 


There ts no language apart from a 
speaker active m expression 
—CHARLES C FRIES ^ 


PERSPECTIVE 

The study of grammar syntax and rhetoric— however these are identified— 
has as its chief end the development of power over language Only as students 
learn to express their own ideas more clearly and to understand the expression 
of others is any program of language study worthwhile Therefore instruc 
lion m grammar and usage designed to improve student thinyang must be 
contmually appLed to the processes of communication The teachers essen 
tial task IS to relate instruction to use 

^ "■“smit thought not as an inert body of 

Hon 0^ ™ters active m expres 

to shidvirKT ^ y effective commumcation of ideas thus they respond 

ls7be Zr/t “'“"'"8 Yet instruction in language 

Sammar Xh 'hose generalizations about Enghsh 

Furthermore m analyzing and constructing sentences 

frequently vvhe m'^'cates that use of principles in practice occurs most 
oXwrlrand I in rclaUon to the students 

of logical nrmcinlp ™ If”® rather than when studied independently as a set 
are learned affeefs th °°'™S *et the way in which these generalizations 
In recent years teachers place much stress on meaningful practice 

usage has created an”q and means m teaching grammar and 

laymen and teachers refXr '“ms themselves Both 

language instruction nn,! and mean usage or group all kinds of 

thafthe XdXe” Pd ,r " ^o unclear are the referents 

, „ , “ ■''onoos meanings even m scholarly publicaUons 

P ^ caching of Engluh (Ana Arbor Mich George Wahr 1949) 

(ton Vol ai' No'r'aUrch'ST V* Communicat on Skills Edac« 

Elemmlani Er,sl„l, Vol 26 No s (iS^l/ Grammar in Language Teach ng 

Language G,™.„ mid cXpusiuiX W 

Research (N Y Macmillan iS ® Monroe ed Encjclopedia of Educational 
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through stress and pitch and Uirough juncture— the pauses which interrupt the 
sequence of speech sounds Wntcrs approximate these grammatical signals m 
other \\ays, usually by punctuation and capitalization, at best imperfect repre* 
scntations. 

Spohen language frequently con\eys meaning through phrases, clauses, and 
other fragments of sentences, because the completeness of the idea can be com- 
municated from sender to receiver in non-verbal ways Thus, one deer hunter 
murmers “on the lull’* to another, points in a certain direction, and communicates 
perfectly that he has spotted game A speaker conveys meaning through gesture, 
facial expression, and tone Wntten language requires more attention to precision 
and completeness, hence greater dependence on modification, subordination, and 
word choice 

Written language, since it must stand alone m conveying meaning, demands 
greater clanty tlian docs oral language 

Wntten language requires more attention to the conventions of language Many 
colloquial terms and stylistic considerabons used m speech are inappropriate in 
writing Spoken language cannot, therefore, be the sole determinant of appropriate 
ivntten usage, no linguist argues that teachers accept in the uriting of students 
all forms accepted in speech 

In developing awareness of unfamiliar wntten structures, the teacher wdl 
draw on the student's oral language habits but will find m each form unique 
problems demanding separate consideration Because speech is the primary 
language, teachers of grammar will search especially for methods to relate what 
they teach to spoken communication 

LANGUAGE CHANGES, AND THE CHANGES ARE NOT NECESSARILY 

EITHER ADVANTAGEOUS OR DETRIMENTAL 

Because language is an instrument for communication, its nature and form 
are inevitably adapted to the requirements of society As these requirements 
change, so does language The English of mid century America differs sub- 
stantially from the English of eighteenth-century England, yet who can say 
the change is for the better^ The ultimate test of any language is how it fulfills 
Its function as social communication * This is not to say that in any society or 
segment of society individuals will not differ considerably in their command of 
language 

Change occurs continually in speech, more slowly in writing because form 
and convention are standardized through printing Yet many changes first ac- 
cepted in speech later find their way into \vritmg ® The teacher of English 
should be neither a harbinger of such changes nor a rigorous defender of out- 
moded forms Rather he needs to steer a steady course, recognizing that changes 
do occur and cannot be controlled by arbitrary pronouncements In most situa- 
tions the teacher helps pupils most if he is somewhat conservative He can 

♦For a discussion of Amencan English in its social setting, see Donald J LJo)d and 
Harr) Warfel, American English m Its Ctiltural Setting (NY, Knopf, 1956), pp 9 56 

® See Chapter 1, ‘ Language as Dynamic Process,” pp 21-23 See also Charles C 
Fnos, * Linguistic Science and the Teaching of English,” pp 144, 145 m Robert C Pooley, 
cd , FcTspecttics on English, N \ , Appleton Century Crofts, 1960 
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An understanding of certain basic concepts about language is necessary 
before the teacher can select content and teaching procedures appropriate for 
secondary students Since the ineffectiveness of some instructional programs 
stems largely from attempts to teach too much, teachers need to idenfafy the 
learnings that are basic and then to set up for each level of instruction certain 
priorities m terms of cruciahty Often a curriculum guide will provide such 
leadership This section includes a discussion of the important concepts, fol 
lowed by a consideration of those learnings about structure and usage really 
needed by young people 


Three basic understandings about language 

Normally students preparing to teach English devote some course work to 
the study of the language itself-ils history, operation, and structure It is from 
such systematic study that sound programs in grammar and usage evolve 
Research of hnguists has yielded many understandings having implications for 
classroom teaching Perhaps the three most important are the following 
Language is primarily speech, secondanly writing 

Appropriateness is the standard for good language 
language is primarily speech, secondarily writing 
the Dr^o^pvisM is a symbolization which depends on 

guage krfe V C 

fltemeaninoLo signal system of 

rosTand na “ T^h '"'t '“'"'"“"'“'■0". e g , the emplo^ent of pitch, 
poTe’nTaid .1 TT “"4 meaning in 

iL dist nchon hen ™'>' >' I" writing Understanding 

..fie smTofCir -"-‘■0- - basic to the scien^ 

many ylTs utr\h" ^'^“n'iary students have for 

sentence lrl'd'„r P“«“- °t English 

bnouratlt educated, who speaks English 

an-angemenls of Enubsli > Vh structure, and the syntactical 

paltcms a"LtLchfe II, ! to toveal new 

student controls on ancth« level ® 

in sotXt iCnt m sne^^’^ employed 

need to hear in mind the Llcvi^g dl‘stmchor'^““®’ 

Spoken language contains a wide range of non verbal t 

moaning ™tten language dees not Speakers indieaTe ™ “"veying 

1 ra._ 1 1 t . . ers inaicate meaning and intent 

(No\ ember 1953)*^’ Sdiool " £/«nenIfln/ English. Vol 80. No 7 
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run no risk of seeming to belittle the language of the students’ parents Indeed 
the very rejection of arbitrary standards of correctness offers teachers an op- 
portunity to explain why usages differ and why a student may speak a different 
level of language in school than he does at home Carefully avoiding judgments 
which may offend individuals accustomed in their personal lives to usages quite 
different from those encouraged in the classroom, the teacher can try to develop 
understanding of the criterion of appropriateness ® 

Three understandings about language, then, are basic to any program 
speech and ivriting differ, language changes, and appiopnateness is the stand- 
ard for good language These are insights needed by the teacher m selecting 
and organizing instruction, they are understandings needed by the learner who 
must live with flexible standards and suit his speech and writing to the occasion 
On this foundation a selective program may be built 

The structure of English 

Although students learn to analyze language so they may have a method 
for studying and clarifying sentences, research so far has consistently shoivn 
that only the more able students apply the principles of grammar in evaluating 
oral and xvritten expression To be sure, research has dealt almost entirely 
with applications of traditional grammar, the study of the effectiveness of lin- 
guistic learnings has yet to be made It seems likely, however, that immature 
students, incapable of sustained abstract thinking, will experience almost as 
much difficulty in coping with generalizations emerging from the new grammar 
as with those from the old, since the difficulty lies with the level of abstraction 
rather than with the precise content However, the descriptive approach pos- 
sesses one advantage in that it forces the learner to concentrate on the study 
of usage as he strives to generalize Even slower students may profit from con 
centration on specific sentences, whether or not they always relate examples to 
underlying principles, moreover, such an inductive approach may lead able 
learners to a more realistic, more lasting, and more usable understanding of 
English sentence structure Certainly the new grammar’s concentration on 
inductive method and on actual usage holds much promise 

Our program, then, needs to stress practice in using language, particularly 
for students who experience difficulties m handling abstractions Emphasis on 
the concrete, rather than the abstract, is desirable in teaching most students in 
the early stages of junior high school, even many of average and above average 
ability, who m their comparative immatunty tend to profit more from a rigorous 

®Tencliers wll find lielpful discussion of levels in Robert Pooley, Teaching English 
Usage (NY, D Appleton Century, 1046), pp 16 24 See ilso J N Hooh and C G 
Mathews, Modern American Grammar and Usage (NY, Romld 1956) 

Greene, articles on Engbsb Language, Grammar, and Composition in Enajclopedla 
of Educational Bescarch and Direct Versus Formal Methods in Elementary English,’ 
tlcmcnlory English Rcticto, Vol 24 No S (May 1947) Ingrid M Strom, ‘Research 
in Grammar and Usage and Its Implications for Teaching Writing,” Bulletin of School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol 36, No 5 (September 1960) 
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develop awareness of fundamental differences in the standards for speech and 
for writing, he can clarify reasons for these differences, he can explain why 
some forms used in speech are not acceptable m witing ® Acceptance of the 
fact that language changes does not necessarily mean approval or disapproval 
of specific changes 


APPROPRIATENESS IS THE STANDARD FOR GOOD LANGUAGE 

What standard should teachers adopt as a guide^ What criteria should 
govern choice of constructions^ Most teachers recognize several levels of usage, 
agreeing that language is neither “correct** nor “incorrect” but rather “appro- 
priate orj'inappropnate” depending upon the situation in which it is used A 
student s it don t is unsuitable in the classroom, but so is overly precise usage 
by the teacher Both divert attention from the meaning to the manner of 
expression 


Teachers of English are not interested in perpetuating false or snobbish 
ogmas a out language They realize that human worth cannot be measured 
y t e speech patterns a man uses, and they know usage vanes from one 
locality to another and from one historical penod to another But they know, 
also, that m the world to which their pupils go, language is a mark of social 
and educational status The faculty of any school hopes that its students will 
never, because of language, be denied access to opportunities or entrance to 
the social groups they desire The stubborn fact is that leaders of many oom- 
mumties are sensitive to deviations from the informal English which tends to 

fwn 1 T'’ t te dear about 

diLvr! 7 n° tecommends changes in the pupils language and which 
changes are actually important enough to merit attention 

accedL English recommends that teachers 

?rue m?L r ® «> *o purpose of the speaker, 

Sunallr^nT “"’friable to the speaker and hstene^■ The 

Iifr of if f " "aver Used but [changing] with the organic 

^ occasion, no matter 

prenteSf 1 ‘’’“'““’’f"'’ ''ecogn.t.on of a responsibility to 

L?reaW ' r r "“""■"^'ances under which they are witing 
situafon audX “PP-P"ateness time, social 
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Only several patterns need be emphasized, yet from such study students learn 
structures which can be applied to an infinite number of specific sentences 

The fact that '}U(dents know ■sentence patterns on the level of use Children use 
basic sentence patterns in their speech before they arrive at school Secondary 
students use these same patterns to express more complex ideas The problem in 
teaching knowledge of structure is to develop at the conscious level understand 
mgs about structuies that students are already using 

A selective study of the structure of English based on these principles will 
contribute substantially to improving students' communication Some years ago 
Fries demonstrated that a major difference between educated and uneducated 
writers occurs in the formers consciously varied and flexible use of basic 
sentence patterns Teachers can help students improve the structure of their 
sentences in the same way they help them improve the content— by developing 
inductively, through the study of structures they presently use orally, under- 
standings which will also apply m writing 

THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 

Although analysis of the English sentence begins with the understanding 
of the basic elements— the predicate, the subject, and the complement— stress at 
all times should be placed on the complete thought unit and the relationship 
of the word to tlie complete sentence Teachers avoid asking students to “iden- 
tify” nouns or verbs in lists of isolated words Nouns are nouns because of the 
ways in which they are used in a statement, not because of any quality in 
individual words In the statement. The galfumps are coming, we recognize 
galfumps as a noun because it is used as nouns are used, just as we recognize 
the same word as a verb in, The eebak galfumps Ins tail 

When students learn to distinguish the essential elements— subject, predi- 
cate, complement— they ha\ c a base from which to analyze the function of other 
words in the sentence At least llic first two of these elements, and often all 
three, are necessary to convey meaning m any statement Otlier elements of tlie 
sentence arc dispensable, not these essentials Tlie basic patterns involved in 
the subject'prcdicatc relationships arc found in every language of the world “ 
Teachers confused by conflicting discussions between traditional and linguistic 
grammarians can emphasize the subject, predicate, and complement with con 
fidcnce Essential to the structure of the sentence, these elements should re 
cei\c top priority in tcadung In grades sc\cn and ciglit, tlie teacher mi) 
introduce the simple terminology and begin to dtselop awareness of the cssen 
ti.il elements, even while recognizing that deep understandings npen slowh 

*'’Llo\d, *TItt ChiUt Who Gof> lo Scliool , al<o vcrifiotl {n unpublished research on 
hnjniaKt disilopment by Rulli StrlcHmd, Unhersit) of Indiana, and W'alter Lolun 
Ufii\cr5i{> of California, Herlcle} 

** Charlene rrie< Amrrican I- nplith Grammar (S ^ , D Applelon Cenfory, 19-10) ire 
alto eh< diwnisMon In IJ)7mi f.njrr anil Blnl raUemt of Th/ni/off anil Writlnf; (San 

I ranrhfo \\ iduvorth, 1959), pp OS 09 

•‘Idvvard Sapir, IjjnKuat.r. 192t llarcourt Brier lUxiVt), p 1J9 
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progrim of sentence building than from sustained grammatical analysis Sev 
enth and eighth graders may be introduced to a few grammatical concepts 
such as the predicate subject and complement and to a few of the concepts 
of expansion and modification But most class time should be devoted to actual 
xvriting and speaking This practice will prepare students for later generahzing 
concerning sentence patterns and grammatical principles 

Practice in using language should form virtually the entire program for 
slow learners For these young people there is little sense in limiting the few 
hours of instruction to generalizations which cannot later be remembered or ap 
plied it IS better to introduce carefully planned experiences in using language 
For the older student particularly the able learner in the ninth grade and 
beyond the study of grammatical structure can offer important insights con 
cerning the nature of English as well as a resource to which he may refer in 
improving the clarity of his sentences 

grammar are proving helpful to teachers “ 
Although various methods of analyzing English are presented in such books 

Fnall a all volumes stress the classification of 

«>« sentence Because the Enghsh Ian 
nerfeet svsf'^ ^ comp ex and variable instrument for communicating ideas no 
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Kevin whistles 

Kevin can whistle 

Kevin has whistled before 

The teacher explains that any word or words which can be substituted for 
whistle or can whistle or has whistled are called verbs Pupils will begin to see 
that words hke sing and make and begin can be substituted, whereas song and 
maker and beginner cannot Learning experiences involving such substitutions 
may be repeated over several semesters with increasingly difficult sentences 

Locating the subject Attempts to identify the noun used as subject follow 
this introduction to the predicate, and may be introduced before linking predi- 
cates are considered Begin discussion of the subject with the basic two word 
sentence Kevin runs, grunts, climbs, dates, drives, studies, Ask students 
to suggest other words which can be substituted for Kevin, using any of these 
predicates 

Geneva runs Geneva grunts 

clock runs he grunts 

he runs cat grunts 

motor runs cow grunts 

cat runs 

Explain that a word used m this way is called the subject and ask students to 
suggest questions which individuals can ask themselves to determine the sub 
ject Who^ What? Then establish the basic formula for determining the subject 

Who or What plus the predicate yields the subject 

Who runs? What runs? 

Ultimately students will discover that this method is useful m analyzing 
even more complex sentences For example, sentences with more than one 
clause contain more than one predicate, each with its o\vn subject 

The woman jumped when the trunk fell 

Who or tt/jflt jumped? Who or what fell? 

Then the relationship between the clauses can be examined to determine the 
central thought 

The students liave now learned that x\ords used as predicates arc called 
verbs and those used as subjects are called noims Recognition lliat tlie part of 
speech IS determined bj the use of the word within the sentence prepares tliL 
students for recognizing phrases and clauses functioning as nouns Pronouns 
are perhaps best treated as a special subgroup of nouns since tlicy fulfill the 
same functions in the sentence 

” liolli rrand< and Slodd suRRcst «a>-5 of tKitlnj? pronoun? a? special classes of nouns 
despite lliclr InUcctlonal sanations Sec W Ntlson trancis The btruclurc of Americatf 
lns:Uih (N ^ , Itomld 105S), pp 21-12-16 a»Kl James SJtxW /V Short Introduction to 
I nf;Jhh Crammar (ClikaRo Scott, I oitrsnun, 1059). pp 83 85 
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over many years as individuals contiime to write and to analyze increasingly 

complex sentences , 

No mention is made here of the classroom setting in which grammatical 
study IS introduced However, the principles of method presented earlier re 
quire that, insofar as possible, the sentences be those of the students, the 
moment grow out of the writing and speaking of class members and occur 
at a time when students axe ready for instruction 

A basic approach One learns to know predicates in much the same way 
as one leams to know individuals through repeated contact which reveals more 
and more about them If the student leams to recognize the predicate in its 
various aspects identification of subjects and complements, the other two 
essential elements, is largely a matter of common sense Predication is a difficult 
concept Complete understanding of it requires intensive teaching of all aspects 
of the verb over a long period of time However, the teacher begins early to 
build this concept with simple predicates Using easily recognized examples, he 
habituates students to the following three steps in sentence analysis 

1 Find the predicate 

2 Find the subject of the predicate 

Who or what plus the predicate yields the subject 

3 Find the word used as a complement 

Subject plus predicate plus who what or whom yields the complement 

For many pupils, this approach is almost foolproof, even with more compli 
cated sentences 

I believe that he ts honest 

I believe what? 

Reeognirtng the predicate Attempts to recognize predicates may begin 
with the analysis of two word sentences in the seventh grade For example, 
the teacher asks the group to select the name of a student, Kevin, and to 
think of all the things Kevin can do Kevin runs, grunts, climbs, dates, drives, 
studies. The students substitute as many words as possible within the 
basic sentence Soon individuals begin to see that although one word may per 
form the function of the predicate the English language often demands two 
or three 

*5 The tem predicate is used here to teftt to the simple predicate the woid(s) used as 
a verb in the sentence without reference to the words that complete the verb s meaning 
Concepts of modification will be introduced as methods of expandmg the essenUal elements 
of the sentence 

These steps may be introduced with simple and compound sentences in the junior 
lugh school later students may apply them to complex sentences involving several predi 
cates and their subjects contamed withm interlocking dependent and independent clauses 
The steps \mU be the same Students can learn to identify all predicates then to find the 
subject and possible complement of each 
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Here again, lasting understandings are more effectively developed by using 
examples than by defining Ask students to substitute other words which can 
be used for the predicate nominative 

John IS captain, a man, a teacher, her brother 

Then for the predicate adjective 

John IS handsome, tall, old, wise, crabbv 

Then ask them to substitute other words for linking predicates 

John IS, was, has been 
The boys are, were, have been 

Working initially with forms of the verb to be only, students can learn to recog- 
nize this sentence pattern Later they will see that a few other verbs— seems, 
looks, appears— use the same pattern 

Understanding different functions of complements Ultimately students 
Will have to learn that some verbs reqmnng an object take an additional 
complement, diffenng from the object in function ** Students use such con- 
structions in their speech, they can easily recognize the patterns 

At times this complement, refemng to a person or a thing different from 
the object, precedes it It is either a noun or a pronoun Students may call it 
the inner complement 

Examples of inner complements 

They made Don a costume 

Tile mother sang the babij a lullaby 

Peter gave the dog a bath 

They sent Joan a check 

The lulls give the hou^e protection 

Help students imitate the pattern using verbs like teach, tell, read, write, ask, 
offer, . . 

At other times tlic complement follows tlie object and is directly con 
ncctcd with it It may be a noun renaming the object or an adjective rcftmng 
to It Students may call this tlic outer complement 

Examples of nouns used as outer complements 

T1r> made Don a chainnan 

Tliey clcctcil Bill captain 

His parents consider Paul n ficrnus 

Perfect coordination mvkcs Jack an expert gof/cr 

•* See Hook and Vtalhcws V/oJrm Anifftcon Cramiwr amt Utapr, pp 81-M am! Paul 
UuttTTl* roUrrru o/ 1 fiRfn/i (N V , Harcoiirt llracr JfiSO) pji 171173 
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Identifying the complement The llnrd essential element ,n many sen 
fences is the complement The teacher may begin instruction by ^ing stu 
dents in describing the function of the word changed in each of the following 
sentences 


\itt> ents steaV. 
kitty eats lettuce 
kitty cats cheeseburgers 

Students will supply other words to be used in tins way dinner gooseberry 
pie mincemeat hamburgers Explain that words used as dinner and pie 
arc called complements because they complete the meaning of the statement 
Ask the class to find additional examples Then let them suggest questions 
which they cm ask themselves to determine the complement and establish the 
formula 

Subject plus pred cite plus what or who or whom yields the complement 

John wrote a book John followed the criminal 

John wrote u-hat^ John followed whom'^ 

Fmall) when students indicate by their substitutions that they understand this 
t>pe of complement review the concepts estabbshed thus far 

At limes the meaning of a sentence may be complete with subject and predicate 
only c g John ri/ns 

At other times subject and predicate have a complement e g John nms a race 

Explain that this type of complement is called an obicet and that students will 
Inter leam other 


Recognizing linking predicates and their complements A knowledge of 
linking predicates and their complements known to some teachers as predicate 
ndjectues and predicate nommalives is essential to understanding certain 
sentence patterns For some students the study of these elements will come 
hltr after the basic pattern of subject predicate complement is understood 
Nonnall) the study of the linking predicate and its complement will not be 
introduced until students ha\c considered some ways of modifying or expand 
mg the basic sentence pattern discussed above As methods of expansion are 
studied, students wall btgm to comprehend the fvinction of words used as ad 
jeetnes and thus more easily distinguish the predicate adjective complement 
In introducing students to linking predicates and their complements the 
ttachcr again uses simple examples 

Predicate nomiiiatisi.*— if the conipiLmciit is a noun 
John IS captain (Itcnamcs the subject) 

Prial cate adjective— if the complement is an adjective 
John is liarubonir (Desenbts the subject) 
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The compounding of simple predicates and subjects may be taught as 
these elements are taught, or may be delayed for a special lesson Later, stu- 
dents %vill learn that phrases, clauses, and sentences may also be compounded 
Of the problems likely to occur as students compound elements of a sentence, 
three require attention misuse of connectives performing coordmating func- 
tions, faulty punctuation of coordinate ideas, and failure to maintain parallel 
structure of identical elements Over a penod of time these three problems 
require much analysis and drill, with attention during junior high school years 
probably wisely devoted to rather obvious problems in using connectives and 
in punctuating Parallelism becomes important as students try to express com- 
plex ideas, attempts which occur increasingly throughout the secondary school 
years For this reason special mstruction on parallehsm may well be delayed 
until grade nine and later One of the most effective ways of working with 
students on such problems is to study sentences actually viritten m class 

Modifying ideas Modification is a second way to expand each of the 
essential sentence elements If the student is to develop any basic understand- 
ing of sentence relationships, lie must perceive the relationship between mam 
and subordinate ideas Teach him from the beginning that both single words 
and groups of words are used to modify, for only over a period of years will 
he acquire skill in recognizing and using phrases and clauses as modifiers 
Relying again on descnption of sentence characteristics, teachers can lead 
students to see that noun modifiers are words used as good in such expressions 
as “The good girl” or ‘The girl was good,” whereas verb modifiers are words 
used like sometimes or happily in "She skis sometimes” or "She smiled happily ” 

Once students possess some understanding of the essential elements, the 
concept of modification may be introduced by studying single word modifiers 
in basic sentence patterns Later the teacher or other teachers can build on 
these basic understandings Because the complexity of sentences m student 
^vTltlng increases perceptibly between grades nine and ten, teachers \vill wish 
at this fame to provide special instruction Assignments involving the sum- 
marizing of discussion or the compression of an idea into a smgle sentence 
can lead to comparisons of different ways writers, by compounding and modi- 
fication, vary sentence structure From such comparisons students can glean 
many helpful insights into methods of expansion 

VARIETY IN SENTENCE PATTERNS 

As students learn the tliree essential elements of the sentence and the tuo 
basic metliods of expansion, they begin to perceive recurring patterns of state- 
ment Tlie study of these sentence patterns can emphasize wa>s of achieving 
variety within each model and give students an opportunity to appl> their 
developing understandings of compounding and modifjing 

See Lou I-a Brant, “A Study of Certain LanRiiaRc DtnolopmeiUs of CliiUlrtn in Or Jill's 
lour to Twelve,' Cencirc PfVcAofow VoJ W, No -I ( No\< mber 1033; 
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Examples oi adjectives used as outer complements 

Teasing mates the dog trntahh 

The class considered the explanabon polish 

His teachers thmk Barney foZented 

Help students compose sentences with both nouns and adjectives used as outer 
complements following verbs like appoint, choose, name, find, believe, . 

Practice in composing sentences with both inner and outer complements 
will enable students to understand the conditions under which a complement, 
m addition to the object, may be expected 

Tlie approacli illustrated here for developing understanding of the essential 
elements of the simple sentence may be appbed in analyzing more complicated 
structures, where the method is the same Once students are introduced to the 
basic elements, the teacher will find many moments in the classroom when 
difficult or obscure sentences will yield before an analysis into their essential 
elements— subject, predicate, and complement For example 

After the moon rose, bats flew from the belfry and people bolted their doors 
Find the predicates 

T 03 C flciu bolted 
Find the subject of each predicate 

moon rose bats flew people bolted 
Find the complements 

moon rose bats flen people bolted doors 
Teachers faced with courses of study and textbooks based on traditional 
grammar should see that the inductive approach recommended here will not 
prevent them from teaching the important understandings For instance, the 
parts of speech that students need to understand, defined in terms of their use 
in the English sentence, may be studied at appropriate times Verbs and nouns 
may be identified as students learn the essentia] eJements {subject-predicate- 
complement), pronouns at the same time, whether they are considered as a 
separate class or a subgroup of nouns, adjectives and adverbs, when the class 
considers modification, prepositions as signals for a phrase modifier which will 
be completed by a noun Other markers or signal words may be similarly 
introduced 

MmiODS or EXPANSION 

Once students begin to comprehend the essential elements of the sen- 
tence, teachers can introduce methods of expansion Both understandings 
can develop together as classes work with increasingly difficult examples 
Speakers and vvTiters use two basic methods of expansion-compounding and 
modifjnng 

Compounding elements The most obvious method of expanding the 
nucleus of a sentence is b> compounding elements Any element may be com- 
pounded— the predicate, subject, or complement 
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Pattern 111 Suh/ect— Linking Predicate— Predicate Nominative 

This IS the place 

Behind the bam seems a good place to play 

This spot on the beach appears to be a good place to picnic 

That she is guilty js our final judgment 

Pattern IV Sub;ecf— Lin^:tng Predicate— Predicate Adjective 

She IS pretty 

Sinking in the west, the sun appeared almost too brilliant 

The sun, as it was sinking 

m the west, 

seemed overly brilliant 

Modifying patterns Whether teachers wish to rely on the simplified 
patterning suggested here or on one described by a linguistic grammarian, 
they must adopt an approach which begins with the simple and moves to the 
complex Even young children may be asked to substitute words or sentences 
similar m pattern to ‘ The cat ate the rat” or “The teacher saw the boy ” Later, as 
students develop some understanding of tlie basic Subject— Predicate-Object 
pattern, encourage them to add word modifiers, then phrases and clauses, e g , 

The cat saw a mouse 

The fat old cat saw a giay mouse 

The fat old cat in the chair 5010 a gray mouse running away 

The fat old cat who lay 

comfortably m the chair saw a gray mouse running away 

Through expanding such simple sentences, students begin to understand 
the concept of modification and to perceive basic patterns as they appear m 
increasingly complex statements Ultimately, students may study the function 
of modifiers in the sentence and generalize concerning their position and use 

Articles precede words used as nouns and other words modifying nouns 

Single-word modifiers normally precede words used as nouns 

Phrase and clause modifiers normally follow words used as nouns 

Teachers may utilize a similar approacli in introducing the modiBcrrs 
of verbs and complements and, to mature students, more complex forms of 
modification and subordination 

Teaching students to vary expression requires prolonged and continued 
attention The program outlined Iiere for studying the structure of English cim 
be accomphshed only through intelligent, s>stcmatic study m many classrooms 
Tlie descriptions of basic structural elements and mctliods of expansion gleaned 
during junior high school >cars provides a foundation on which teachers later 

Sec noherts. Patterns of J-nnlith, pp 50 70 Llo>d and Warfcl, American hnfjJlsh in 
Iti Cultural ScitiriR, pp 110-151, Wallact Anderson, “Stnictiiral LfnRiitstics Some ImpJj 
cations and Applicitlons.** Ffipllsfi Jimniat Vol 10 No 7 (October 1037) See also tl,c 
dj/Tcrcnl anaJj-sb prc^«nr«) b} Unlxrl r«>oJc> in leochlnf’ Fncltsh Crammar (N 1 , Apph^ 
ton Centur> Crofts, 1937), pp ST 102 
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Four basic sentence patterns Most English sentences can be reduced to 
one of four basic patterns, each is illustrated on the accompanying chart 

P-ittem I Subject-Predicate 

Pattern II Subject-Predicate— Object 

Pattern III Subject-Linking Predicate-Predicate Nominative 

Pattern IV Subject-Linking Predicate-Predicate Adjective 

These four sentence patterns can be varied in an infinite number of ways, 
and students profit from practicing varying expression within each pattern 
Ultimately, of course, students will need to study some of the less fre- 
quently used patterns 


Pattern 

V 

Predicate— Subject (Inverted order, common in questions) 

Have you the hook? 

Pattern 

VI 

Expletiv e— Predicate— Subject 

It is easy to learn to skate 

There is a toiLer on the lull 

Pattern 

VII 

(Understood Subject)— Predicate— Complement (Request or com 
mind) 

S/iou) the picture 

Pattern VIII 

Subject-Linking Predicate-First Object-Second Object (Or Ad 
jective) 

Jean gaoe Tom the book 

Everyone thinks Ftdo adorable 


However, these need not be introduced until students have grasped the four 
basic patterns Moreover, these patterns are less frequently subjected to 
variation and embellishment than are the four basic ones*® 


F«yT sentence patterns 


PatleTn I Subiect—Predicate 


Tom 

He 

Eialiiatmg pipers 

Winttier he says 

The bo> who is m the third 

row 


sits 

sleeps comfortably 

IS tiring but often stimulating 

is heard 

sits silently while the bell rings 


Pattern U Subject— Predicate— Object 
Tom 

The dog and cat that were 

nolently struck 

One of the boys tried to reach 

^ know 


Bob 

the rock wall 
the siving which was jusl 
beyond his grasp 
whit it means to be rich 


No attempt Is mide \n this book to suggest i complete, <letaile<l method of natleming 
biiKRmtiom lor these arc presented in several books listed at the end of the chapter How 
Cl IT tlic ilcicnptiic approich presented here wiU dciclop a point of new toward langingt- 
and stnIiiKx p.ittrTns iihith mil assist students who liter study approaches rccomnundctl 
hi I n«s, hrancts HiH, Ilohcrts Sicdd, WUUcliall, and others 
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Teachers need to consider several factors m identifying items for em- 
phasis at any level PrevaiUng language habits in the social environment may 
create particular problems for a school Social conditions will sometimes create 
a need for mstruction, at other times they will make such emphasis almost 
fruitless Teachers will also need to consider research A few of the important 
findings and their imphcations are summarized m the accompanymg chart 
Pooley, in a book descnbing research and practice m teaching usage, sug- 
gests certam forms to be emphasized and othei^ to receive no instruction at the 
elementary, junior, and senior higli school levels Pooley s \videly used hsts 
offer a basis for estabhshing pnonties in usage instruction and are particularly 
helpful for teachers who feel the need for definite guidance in selecting items 
for emphasis 

Using the recommendabons of Pooley and other findings reported in re- 
search, committees of teachers in many school distncts have attempted to 
construct guides for sequential language instruction For example, teachers 
m Oakland, Cahfomia, worked for six years to develop and revise a usage 
guide to cover instruction from grades one through twelve A sample from 
this guide is reprinted in “Program and Plan,” p 650 


Some implications of research for Instruction 
in usage and language conventions * 


Finding 


NXIIB FORMS 

Verb errors account for between 40 
and 60 per cent of all errors m usage 


A majonty of all verb errors may be 
traced to usages of see, do, come, 
and go 

PRONOUN FORM 

Errors in pronoun reference and agree 
ment uitli antecedent arc second 
m frequency to inappropriate verb 
forms 


Implications -for instruction 

Since confusion m past tense and p'lst 
parbciple causes many errors, plan 
appropriate oral practice m express- 
ing past time 

Direct special attention to selecting 
forms of to he when used as an aux 
iliary 

Provide much practice m using appro- 
pnate forms of irregular verbs 


Teach specific forms as well as the 
underlying rationale 


sunjEcr-rni DicATE acri-ement 

Errors in subject predicate agreement Concentrate on eliminating tlic follow- 
are a wdespread source of difficult) mg specific problems 

1) Confusion in third person singu 
lar present tense He don't 

• Bnsed on research reported In Walter Loban, “Stuilies of Language Whicli Assist the 
Teacher," hitpUslt Jounuil. Vol 30. No 10 (Dtxrcmbcr 1947), OnilJe Nordberg "Itesearch 
and the Teaching of W niten Expn^'*”" ” Cali/omta Journal of Educational Hacarch, Vol 
2 No 7 (March 1931), Toolrv, Teaching fnfihs/i t'«Qpe, Martin J Strninrand and M V 
OSJiea note Much Fnnhdi Crammer^ {Bahlmorc Warwlchand ^orL 102-1) 

®*roolf), Tmcliifig Tngf/ih Umge. pp IW ISI, 194 19S, 21S*223 
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can build as students begin to demonstrate interest m expressing complex 
ideas and in creating more varied sentences Throughout this program, to , 
such instruction in structure is accompanied by instruction in usage hacti, 
pirailelmg the other, provides opportunity for students to express ideas 
thoughtfully and veil 


The usage of English 

Once teachers accept appropnaleness as the criterion for judging lan- 
guage, the major problems in teaching usage are those of limiting the field 
of coverage and applying tested instructional procedures This section is par- 
ticuhrl) concerned with ways of identifying specific usages to be taught and 
basic principles to observe m teaching them 

SELECTING ITEMS FOR EMPHASIS 

How do we identify the items to be taught? How do we estabhsb priorities 
in order to cover a few items thoroughly and successfully? A survey of m 
formed opinion toward language usage made by O’Rourke some years ago 
suggested that instrucbon in English usage may be divided into three phases 

The essential elements of usage, for example, avoiding confusion between verb 
and noun modifiers-He does his work well (not good) 

Elements of secondary importance, e g , distinguishing uiho and tohich in re- 
fernng to persons and animals 

Least important phases e g , using so or as m negative comparisons This is not 
so useful as that 

OTlourhe further demonstrated that in attempting to present an overly com 
prehensive program, schools were actually slighting essential learnings As 
the accompanying table shows, graduating seniors failed to achieve even a 
75 per cent mastery of the essentials Certainly such results point to the need 
for a selective program concentratuig on a few new items in every grade and 
on a continual attempt to eliminate gross errors 

Degree of mastery of English usoge in grades 7 and 12 

Percentage of correct at\sweTS 


Ejrcnlwlj such as 

GRADE 7 

35 

GRADE 12 

74 

He imiied John and me (not 7) 

Tlierc arc tv\o apples on the table (not w) 
Scrondary fJcmcnls such as 

23 

56 

John may do jt if his mother agrees (permission) 
John can do it if he tries (ability) 

I^ast important phases such as 

12 

38 

He said tliat the \vorld is round (not ucs) 

One should be loyal to ones country (not 7iw) 



L. I OTlowtVc, RchulWmc <hc Fnchsls Curriculum to Injure Creater Mastery of Essen- 
tiiJs (WajhinRton DC, Ps> chological Institule, 1S34) 
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Such oral prachce need not be presented through drill alone Classroom 
activities in which students have an opportunity to record, hsten to, and 
analj'ze their o\vn speech and the speedi of their classmates have been used 
to improve usage In one study, wntlen dnlls and formal exercises were 
abandoned and nearly all language lessons \%ere devoted to recording and 
analyzmg the effectn eness of the communication in the stones and reports of 
the learners The results indicated that students instructed in this %\ay did 
as well as others on tests of competence in use of written language and signif- 
icantly better in oral composibon and oral usage Many kinds of oral prac 
bee are presented among the Suggested Learning Expenences later in this 
chapter 

Utilize many brief, varied drills Pracbee, important and necessary if 
we are to change patterns of language usage, is most effecbve when it is 
varied, and least effective when it is repehbve A 10 sentence drill may offer a 
good exercise, a twenty five sentence drill will not necessanly be better The 
experience of many teachers, supported by research, pomts to the value of 
frequent bnef drills and exercises, especially when the need for each dnll and 
its relabon to ^v^bng and speaking problems are clear to each student 

One tested approach to the teaching of language involves eight steps 
1) Pretestmg, 2) Explammg the problem— eg, an appropnate pronoun form, 
3) Using mimeographed dnll sheets on correct forms, 4) Repeating orally each 
sentence five bmes in concert wth a pupil leader, 5) Wnbng onginal sen- 
tences illustrabng the usage, 6) Discussing the sentences, 7) Review-ing the 
dnll sheets, and 8) Final testing Such a multiple attack is more effecbve than 
an equal amount of time spent on a single kind of acbvity The teacher plans 
the work so that no one exercise need take longer than ten or fifteen minutes 
Occasional!) , xaned activibes of tins type may be introduced withm a single 
class hour, but more frequently teachers mil msh to spend only a few minutes 
m one dav on intensix c usage dnll Some find the bcginnmg of tlie penod offers 
a convenient tune for such instruction 

Fundamentally, tlicn, effective instniction in usage may be desenbed by 
four charactenstics— emphasis on essentia! items, relation of tlieir practice to 
the communication setting attention to oral practice, and reliance on many 
bnef, vaned dnlls 

A selective program m grammar and usage is one tliat concentrates on 
those concepts and usages needed bv students at am mstnictional level Too 
often programs arc ovcrlv comprehensive, attempting to survey all elements 
rather than to concentrate on a few Tins discussion has suggested some 

’♦Mavcrl) O \lo>cr "Can Car Training Improve Fncluh Uu^c’" E/rmmldfy Cnfilu/i 
\ol 33 No 4 t^pnl 1036) 

’Tl'* of f) cv* pnK^ltrrrv J* «Irn>onvrra*rd !>} C C. Crawf rd and MdJlr 

■'Ora! Dnll Vrrvtv ( ra nm»T SUxli " flm mfary Scfioot Journal \ol 33 (Ot-toI>rT 

10V5) 
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pinding Implications for instruction 

2) Failure to use plural verb with 
compound subject The dog and 
cat ts playing 

3) Confusion when subject and 
predicate are separated by an 
element with a different number 
The events of the year is ex- 
plained 


Stress distmctions between common 
and proper nouns throughout sec- 
ondary school Avoid repetitive in- 
struction and drill on beginning capi 
talviatuyn, concentrate vnstead on 
exercises which promote students 
understanding of sentence complete 
ness 

Whaterer guide for instruction is established in any school, the teacher will 
concentrate only on necessary forms and then will insist that these be used 
in the writing and speaking of students 

PLANNING EFFECTIVE PRACTICE 

Sound practice results from observing sound pnnciples of learning Pur- 
poseful drill in usage can be planned only in relation to the readiness of the 
Icamet, his interest in learning, and the range of individual differences among 
students in the classroom Both research and experience help to identify cer 
lam charactenstics of effective approaches 

Relate practice to the communication setting Instruction in usage cannot 
he presented independently of the writing and speaking of students Only as 
the learner sees his classroom study of usage related to his expression of ideas 
ivall instruction be effective By basing practice on errors in the writing and 
speaking of students, some teachers attempt to relate instruction to thinking 
Included in “Program and Plan” is an example showing how usage skills may 
be taught \Mthm a unit of instruction 

Plan orol practice Many studies reveal oral practice to be an effective 
method of improving the usage linbits of students'® Our basic command of 
English IS established tlirougli the spoken word, habits perpetuated in con- 
%crsaUon and speech are often continued m wTiting, and forms eliminated in 
oral usage most certainly wll disappear from written expression 
I'p G71-75 

-* Scr Pnidcnce Cutright, "A Companson of Methods of Securing Correct Language 
Uvage. Flcfiirntafv School Journal. Vol 39. No 9 (May 1934), P \1 Symonds, ‘Practice 
Versus Grammar In tin Learning of Correct Usage,’* Journal of Educational Psyclwlogij 
Vol 22, No 2 (Iclmiary 1931) 


CONSENTIONS OF LANGUAGE 
Errors in capitalization of proper nouns 
account for a large percentage of 
mechanical problems Frequent capi- 
talizabon errors at the beginning of 
sentences result from a lack, of sen- 
tence sense rather than misunder- 
standing of the need for mitial capi- 
talization 
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Estahlishing areas of emphasis for each grade or instrucfional level 

Example Teaching uses of introductory phrases and clauses in varying sentence 
patterns may be assigned to the tenth grade 
Planning learning activities ivhich require students to use the particular skill or 
usage to be emphasized m instruction 

Example The teacher delays mstruction on ways of varymg sentences until 
students are engaged m writing several long papers so that the need for vana- 
bon IS more readily apparent 

Diagnosing the needs of particular students with reference to the items to be 
emphasized or reviewed 

Example The teacher asks students to review three previous papers to deter- 
mine the percentage of sentences differing from S— P— O pattern or the number 
beginning with a phrase or dependent clause 
Providing needed instruction and practice for class, groups, and individuals 
Example The class discusses the importance of variety in sentence construction 
Students then review their papers Those whose writing already shows an aware- 
ness of the pnnciple continue with other activities Students who need help are 
assigned special practice m rewriting sentences taken from their ovvn papers, 
exchanging their revisions with fellow students for analysis and correction 
Maintaining the skill or usage m all communication activities 

Example After specfic instruction and practice, the teacher studies applications 
in student wntmg Excellent examples of sentence variation are brought to the 
attention of the class Students who do not attempt to vary sentences are re- 
minded of the possibility Grading is based on the actual use, m wntmg and 
speaking, not on results of drills 

The basic method described here is subject to much variation Even di- 
rect grammatical instruction may be presented through modifications of this 
method Tlie teacher may select areas of emphasis, use student sentences for 
analyses, base diagnosis on previous writing, provide instruction only for those 
With obvious needs, and follow tlirough by later presenting for analysis oc- 
casional sentences taken from the students' own papers The method is ap- 
propnate for a senes of brief lessons or dnlls spread over several days, as well 
as for two or three hours of intensive study Some teachers prefer to introduce 
instruction of this type after each writing or speaking acbvity, with bnef les- 
sons and individualized dnlJs developed according to needs identified by 
analyzing student vvTiting and speaking Others devote the short intervals 
between umts to the concentrated study of grammar or usage, although in- 
frequent concentration tends to be less effective tlian bnef, frequent practice 
A few teacliers like to “take tunc out for repairs” whenever needs so indicate, 
and tliey do not hesitate to substitute instruction and practice in language 
skill for other activities whcncv'cr tlicy and their classes agree Whatever the 
evict combination of procedures, tlic Icadier wiH want tlic instruction to 
grow from and contribute to the actual communicition activities of the class 

1 urtlur of this approach ate presented In tl>c phn, Cstnblislnng a UiaRO 

Habit ssuliln a Unit,’ pp OTl-75 
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guide lines tor selecting the important elements of structure and usage to be 

^ In developing a program, a teacher cannot depend solely on the text he 
finds in the school book room The language needs of students will vary from 
community to community, influenced to a considerable degree by cultural and 
social factors '* Usages which create teaching problems m one region are not 
found in others Textbooks written from a national perspective cannot offer 
sufficient guidance to meet local problems In addition teachers must be wary 
lest they introduce so much to students in any grade, especially during the 
early junior high school years, that they defeat their own purpose'* For 
these reasons teachers must be discriminating in their choice of what to teach, 
selecting at any level a few important items for emphasis Any attempts to 
present all elements of language structure and language usage will lead only 
to failure 


THE TEACHING PROBLEM 

No theory of leammg has yet been advanced to suggest 
tliat students will learn to use English well without sys- 
tematic teaching Teachers sometimes refer to tnctdenial 
learning of language which may occur during the exchange 
of ideas in social studies and science classes, but certainly students learn lan- 
guage best when definite time is reserved for study and practice This is not 
to say that language periods can be divorced from actual experiences in com- 
munication nor that several learnings cannot occur in the classroom at the 
same time, but there is a need for systematic direction and organization 
^Vhat IS embraced by sound incidental learning is instruction in which learning 
experiences occur in meaningful context, with planned instruction m grammar 
and usage introduced as incidental to but m essential support of the student’s 
quest for ideas Certainly no important learning can be left to chance 

A basic method 

Relating systematic instruction in grammar and usage to the communi- 
cation setting m the classroom is a major problem Most successful teaching 
includes the following steps 

**A pracUcal discussion of ways of teaching usage to chJdren of impoverished back- 
grounds can be found in Ruth Goldon, Improving Patterns of Usage (Detroit Wayne State 
U Press, 1060) 

** F®*' analysis of some of the deficienaes in language textbooks see Pooley, Teaching 
English CTammar, pp 45-48 Pooley s hehef that heavy grammatical loading in grades 7 
and 8 Is Introduced, at the expense of extensive reading expenences, despite the knowledge 
that students mil read more diinng these years than at any other time of their lives, 
Is quoted in Mildred Dawson, Summary of Research Concemmg English Usage Elemcn- 
tarv English, VoL 28, No 3 (March 1951) 


Orgoniilng 

Instruction 
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A. matenal /or roo,oo>.ng oa„Uo/,».,on. punotuaUon. and the convent, ons of lan- 
guage usage j capitalization in designating 

are assigned appropriate explanations and “erodes 

As source mater, al as tlie basis for assessing the 

The teacher uses a list ot Y i elements For example, students 

rndere^arvJs or groups of words used as running is 

used in “I believe that running IS good exercise 

™ 1 f V nf the wavs m which teachers, trying to develop the 

These are only a few of the y grammar, may adapt the ma- 

md«st™dmgs and ,e.nf<nne pnnn.plea after 

“d“ a” .“lu, » — -”r'“ 

m them o\vn use of language 

What research says 

nre bbelv to result when the classroom approaches 
Effective instruction is J teaching both grammar and usage, 

are similar to those tested by re _.„cedures Approach instruction posi- 
teachers can use the followng tes p diagnostic procedures, including 

lively, emphasize ^ ^ottdi^etvi poss^ 
self-diagnosis, use the laboratory 

.• nositively EffecUve instruction focuses upon 
Approach instruction p teacher duects attention of students to 

strength rather than , j^tillation of thought in an oSenng by 

models of good wnting, whethe O’Faolam The teacher also 

a student or the compression m a sen recognize their own achievement 

encourages students by praise, so '® . Recognizing that most individ- 

and will strive to even greater ““^^nome discouraged when they see little 
uals worh to sustain teal growtli positive attitudes 

improvement, the teacher tries honestly to P 

«rh Instruction emphasizing errors in sen- 
Emphasiie a thought Hunkinc processes, rather than as subjects 

fence structure as problems in e m wnting, according to a 

for grammatical analysis, pro uces learning occurs through both 

study by Frogner Her resear » but that the former produces 
the thought method and the gramm ^ longer retention of the abih- 

greater improvement m sentence s ni ^^|gj|igcncc, the methods uere found 
tics involved For students of s“P” thought method was more economical 

to be about equal m effect, althougi ^ thought approach cicarlv 

of time, for students of approach, "Running to the rescue, the 

resulted m greater learnings In • • , tI,,,,,-!,! Arpm-vcl., t ncM, lounml. 

iintcaKrogaer. — r — 

'ol 25 No 7 (ScpUiiilHr 19 j9>. 
h-T 1930). 
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The textbook problem 

Teachers attempting to modify Iheir present programs to incorporate the 
understandings and procedures of descriptive grammar must consider ways 
of utilizing presently available language texts Although the findings ot lin- 
guists will undoubtedly influence to a considerable degree the texts of the 
future, several years may well pass before books based on the new approaches 
are available in all schools At present, therefore, teachers need to consider 
ways of using current texts 

Most grammar books are organized logically and systematically, patterned 
for the most part after the organization of traditional grammar Usually a 
definitional approach is used to introduce readers to each grammatical prin- 
ciple, with the definition followed in turn by examples, applications, and 
suitable exercises for the reader It is in the exercises that the teacher of de 
scnptive grammar will find the greatest help The many sentences included in 
most texts can be used in ways other than those suggested in the book 
Teachers relying on the inductive procedures recommended m this chapter 
will probably wish to introduce grammatical elements by analyzing sentences 
students themselves have written or spoken and by helping them to develop 
understandings of structural patterns and of parts of speech from the ways 
m which these elements are used In studying structure and m searching for 
similar or dissimilar use of particular elements, students may use sentences and 
exercises from the text, disregarding the definitions and explanations Material 
in current texts may thus be used m such ways as the following 

As source material in comparing elements within sentences 

Students are asked to find signal words that introduce adverbial clauses m a 
group of sentences 

As source material ifi comparing sentence patterns 

The teacher introduces the S— LP— PN pattern, then asks students to find addi- 
tional sentences of this pattern in a list printed in the text 

As the basts for oral usage drill 

The teacher divides the class mlo pairs or small groups to complete drills which 
require students to select appropnate from inappropriate usages m a sentence 
context, e g , He did his work (good) (well) As each student reads a sentence 
aloud and selects uhat he believes to be the appropnate form, his companion 
indicates agreement or disagreement Disputed usages are referred to the 
teacher 

As the basts for individual drill 

The teacher maintains a senes of dupbeated one page explanations of recurnng 
problems such as those concerned with parallel construction or sentence frag 
ments Accompanjing each corrected composibon returned to a student is an 
explanatory sheet reiieuing a grammatical problem with which he has had dif- 
ficulty Each sheet refers him to appropnate drills which he must complete m 
the grammar book Thus students in any class may be assigned different kinds 
of exercises at the same time (Copies of explanatory sheets prepared for one 
occasion are saved b> the teacher for future use ) 
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ing with the teacher seems visionary m today’s large classrooms, yet research 
repeatedly shows the effectiveness of such a program Particularly in the high 
school and the junior college has this laboratory approach been shown to re 
suit in permanent gam Normally the method involves working on dnils and 
wnting papers according to individual need, with the teacher making himself 
available for conferences with individuals and groups Much varied practice in 
writing IS offered, indeed this may account for the demonstrated effectiveness 
of the approach Compansons favor the laboratory method over organizations 
involving extensive workbook drills, weekly themes, and classroom sessions 
in which instruction is presented to the total group 

Teacliers who are unable to organize their classes in tins manner may still 
utilize the approach They can avoid the assignment of endless practice for 
students who demonstrate reasonable mastery of a form Such individuals may 
be set to wnting or reading while instruction is presented to other pupils More 
group teaching may be provided, so that students can obtain help without 
distracting the attention of the entire class Finally teachers can provide for 
mdmdual writmg and dnll to the greatest extent possible 

If selectivity is the crux in organizing the content of the program m gram 
mar and usage, certamly apphcation is the clue to determining the method of 
learning The problem in teaching is to so organize instruction that it will 
be integrally related to the communication of young people Tlie approaches 
discussed here lead the teacher in this direction 

Research and experience have long demonstrated the fu 
tility of attempting to imprm'e the ivntten and oral usage 
of students through reliance only on fragmentary and iso 
lated lessons on English grammar The learning expenences 
which are suggested in the following pages will prove effec 
tive only as they are introduced in relation to the \vritmg and speaking of 
students Because these expenences stress inductive approaches, they can per 
haps be most skillfully incorporated in class work during moments devoted 
to formulating concepts concerning the ways of language used by students 
in spoken and wntten communication 

To t«arn essential elements of the sentence 
■ Recognize signal words xcithxn ihe sentence 

1 Teach students to perceive articles as signals to help in locating words used as 
nouns ‘Tile sign checks perfectly” differs m meaning from Sign checks perfectly 
Point up tlie importance of becoming aware of these distinctions by asking students 
to shift the arbcle to \arious positions in the followang sentences and note the changes 
m meaning 

Plan approaches slowly 
Union demands increase 

** John J DcBorr, "Oral nml Wrftltn l^nRuape” lirtletv of Filucatlonal Research 'I'ol 
15 So 2 (April 1055) 
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fire burned me” becomes a problem m communication rather than an exercise 
m recognizing a dangling participial phrase, with the key test being whether 
the sentence conveys meanings intended by the speaker Similarly, instruction 
on coordination and subordination may be introduced without reference to 
grammabcal terminology if the teacher wishes 

The approach emphasizes thinking through each idea This method can 
be introduced m a number of ways A recent study by Kraus reveals that 
significant gams in student learning were obtained through three variations 
of the approach— by presenting instruction m sentence structure in logical 
sequence, with appropriate sentence exercises but no related writmg, by 
presentmg instruction in the same predetermined order but assigning a weekly 
theme as well, by including instruction in a unit on literature and introducing 
it as needed in relation to errors on student composition All approaches were 
effecbve, but the results achieved by relating instruction to actual errors were 
achieved in only one third of the time The first method required thirty hours 
of instruction, the second, twenty four, the unit based on lessons required only 
ten. Kraus describes the sequence for a typical unit-based lesson as follows 

Reading a parbcularly effective student paper which deals with content of the 
unit Discussion of ideas presented and of the effectiveness of the composibon 
Discussion of basic errors found m sentences taken from student papers 
Division of class into groups to work on problems m sentence structure accord 
mg to needs demonstrated m the compositions 

All three of the over all approaches tested by Kraus used the thought 
approach and showed the importance of discussmg structure in relation to 
the ideas being presented Under each method, too, provision was made for 
individual differences, with a student excused from group and individual as 
signments if he had demonstrated mastery of the concept 


Use diagnostic procedures Most theories of learning and almost all 
research m language indicate that effectiveness is increased when instruc 
tion IS based on the needs of individuals The pretest teach retest approach 
IS one that has been thoroughly proved especially when students recognize 
the instruction needed and the teacher avoids unnecessary drill Since the 
task of improving language usage is complex and difficult, even when not con 
sidered m relabon to the limited bme available for instruction, teachers do 
well to disbnguish those items which are essenbal from those which are 
desirable but unnecessary Several ways of doing this are described in the 
Suggested Learning Experiences at the end of this chapter 


Use the laboratory method A completely mdividuahzed program m 
which many students are ivribng while others are complebng exercises or work 

Kraus “A Companson of Three Methods of Teaching Sentence Structure, 
tnstuh Journal, \ol 46 No 5 (May 1957) 

»» Kraus, “A Companson of Three Methods, p 280 
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■ Identify simdantics and dt^crences tn structure 

1 Write purs of sentences on the dnlk bovd Underline 1 element in thfJ first 
sentence Underline nnd number seveml elements in the second e g , 

A Piecious Pansybelle hit the timid boy with a stick 
B Ed Snopes carved the carcass with an old hatchet from his woodshed 
1 2 3 4 

Ask students to determine which word m the second sentence corresponds m struc 
ture to the underlined word m the first sentence 

2 Follow this exercise by asking students to ivrite sentences of their own which 
contain words parallel m structure 

■ Use sentence patterns to test understanding 

Ask students to maintain lists of words that may be substituted m each of th^ fol 
lowing kinds of position 


Verb 


Noun 








It 








She 

occasionally 

s are snarce 


Similar patterns may be introduced as other elements are taught Examples of sub 
stitution tests may be found in many modem grammars 

To understand and use methods of expanding the basic sentence 

* Use the mduciioc approach recommended hrj Pooley'^'^ 

Have students construct sentences lacking the element to be taught 

Example The boys ran The friends met 

To tliese sentences add the new element m such a way as to make very clear what 
has been added 

Example The happy boys rin The old friends met 

Lead students to recognize what has happened to the meaning or structuie of the 
sentence as a result of the addition 

Have students construct many sentences making use of the new element in its 
normal applications This is the point to watch for confusions and to assist the 
student in correcting tlicm 

When the use of the element is familiar when it can be recognized unmistakjibly 
in written sentences and wlien the student can create sentences using the element 

John B Carroll <1 Jioiv lie uses this method m testing in Psyciiohngiiistics and 

tlic Teaching of English Composition in Harold B Allen cd Headings in Api bed English 
I inguisiScs (NY Appleton Century Crofts 19^) pp 319-320 

Sec Roberts rattems of English pp 13 14 Slcdd A S/iort Introduction to English 
Crammar pp 8191 Prancis T/ic Sfreicfurt t>/ Ar icncnn En^.Ii5h pp 235-236 

Robert Pooley Teaching I nglish Cramiiar p 140 Used by special permission Ex 
amplts an. added for illustratise purposes 
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Witness moves carefully 
Spear flounders in flight 

Then ash students to rewrite sentences using progressive pronouns as signal words, 
c g , »ny, our, their, his, etc 

2 Study elements which exist primanly to tie together different parts of the sen- 
tence or to point up the function of other words, e g , not only articles like the, a, 
and an, but intensifiers like too and very as well as prepositions and participles like 
on and coming which signal phrases and auxilianes 

® Study the clues in word order 

1 Use the flannel board to permit quick changes in word order Mount on indi- 
vidual strips of tagboard, backed \vith small pieces of flocking paper, such words as 
the following 

RUNS PLANS THE HE 


Ask individuals or groups of students to rearrange these words in different patterns 
on the flannel board, e g , 

HE RUNS THE PLANS 
HE PLANS THE RUNS 

Follow the activity by asking students to draw conclusions about the importance of 
a \vords posihon in the English sentence Help students to see that their mevitable 
wn^clusion-changed meaning or no meaning results from shifts m word order- 
apphes to all words and groups of words in the sentence 

encourage students to rely on natural clues within the 
uell of™ 's “ “ i '™'<>'-"«“ns and their modiBers. phrases, clauses-as 

r ^ t ^ ■■"Portance of such clues wi*m each sentence 

f. ^ *“ P'edicates and subjects in 

such nonsense statements as the following 

The saleb tringes tnbuthed on the flusl 

Thus arthusta uas emfressed by the bibblement 

■‘"tnlhed- and "was emfressed' as predicates, 

sStL faml “r Encourage them to 

substitute familiar words for each of the nonsense words 

Ask students to unscramble disarranged sentences hke 
peacock jumped she s\hen the screamed 
Then let them unscramble parts of sentences like 
funny a very fellow 
complain may urespcctive of you how 

He"hrf*;L7 - --"Med sentences 

out the green groundhog has of grass onto the 


Or the> may eliminate the ejtra word in a scrambled sentence, 
swooped Quantnlls the oicrhead down raiders on town 
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provided, except that Ask students to try various connectors between the two state- 
ments “John saved my life” and “He shot the unicorn ” Discuss the effect the choice 
has upon the meaning 

2 Now present the students with tfie followng list of statements Ask them to 
point out the connector and tell what kind of relationship it points to 


1 When the game starts, the crowd roars Time 

2 Groundhogs grow where the sun is bri^t Place 

3 She combs her hair as if she were a model Manner 

4 Most football players are tall, although not 

so tall as most basketball players Degree 

5 The bull charged so that it hit the cape Result 

6 Girls study harder than boys, so that they 

can get better grades Purpose 

7 Because I jumped from the thirteenth floor, 

I was almost certain to break a leg Cause 

8 The rocket will hit the moon if it has suffi- 
cient thrust Condition 

9 Although the singer is tired, he will try to 

entertain Concession 


3 Ask students to divide each sentence into two statements and to arrange the 
statements m two lists One group is to be listed under the heading Statements That 
Can Stand Alone The other group is to be listed under the heading Statements 
That Depend on Another Statement jor Meaning 

Statements that can stand alone Statements that depend on another 

1 The crowd roars statement for meaning 

2 Groundhogs grow 1 When the game starts 

3 She combs her hair 2 Where the sun is bnght 

3 As if she were a model 

■ Study uses of haste patterns 

1 After students identify a basic pattern, give them an opportunity to substitute 
different words and phrases for the essential elements, then ask each to wnte five or 
SIX examples of the pattern Explain that the exercise will require each writer to 
achieve considerable variety within the pattern framework 

Subject— Linking Predicate— Predicate Nominative 
When speaking before the class, John becomes a real orator 
He is a speaker who is a spellbinder 
To students he is both leader and fnend 

To teachers he seems to be more a future politician than a teenager 
John IS a remarkable boy 

2 Study the patterns the students actually use in speech and writing Ask each 
student to classify tlie sentences m one of his compositions according to the basic 
patterns studied, then summarize the findings for the entire class Individuals may 
also compare the results of their personal surveys \\ ilh patterns used by tlie entire class 
or outside groups One recent survey of American writing selected from fifty publi 
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accurately, leach its name, and give sufficient pracbce in the use of the element 
thereafter to attach the name to the function it performs 
To test the student’s grasp of the concept, call upon him to WTite sentences era 
ploy mg the named element in the vanous sentence patterns to which it applies 

■ Suhstitiife modifiers m basic sentences 

1 Present basic sentences and ask student to supply modifiers 
The boy looked sick 

Supply modifier to indicate what tfie boy was doing (who was sleepmg, sitting 
on the fence, finishing his lunch) 

This approach offers a useful way of developing the understanding that words, 
phrases, and clauses can funchon m the same way in a sentence 
Tom was startled 


The girl is 

The girl sings . 


Supply a modifier lo show when this happened to Tom (after reading, having 
closed the book, running to the door, awakened) 

Or of understanding increasingly complicated sentences, e g , 

The hoy who and who is hkely to receive an "A” grade 

Supply modifiers which tell what the boy has done 

anLfk'.h"'hT‘Vr“f“ verb modifiers are used 

lish e g.^ “PPropnate forms of several from an accompanying 

sad beauty 

sadness beautiful 
sadly beautify 

saddens beauhfuUy 

pcnd^ron ftennl"^ ,o f ddferent forms de- 

must be made m supplying ivordrin Ae WloLgleSef 
gid s (,oy) (beauty) (sadness) surprised me 
1 C girl (saddens) her friends, the girl (enioyed) (beautrfied) rt 
e g ,l acrurnphshcd tt (lojfull,) (beautifully) (sadly) 

Tbo (|o>tul) (bcantiful) (sad) girl appeared ' 

To achieve ,o„,iy i„ 

the concept, of ,uho,d,nat,on and coordination 

tho\rrn'-“sr“s“rse^^^^^^^^ ^ 

“;,rst“ r™" *h ^tner^rretr-ofe “t^at 

tha! mm he rncS ,o 1 'r Present some words 

since, mthonph ohen. nr,:",,:"; TZX 
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4 After studying introductory adverbnl clauses, students may be asked to %vnte 
without punctuation three sentences using such clauses Then have class members 
exchange papers and correct and/or punctuate each others sentences Exercises of 
this type require a twofold analysis of original sentences, since students not only 
create examples but must analyze them 

■ Practice compressing ideas 

1 Help students express ideas m different ways, such as by writing a single sen- 
tence to capture the basic thought of the following description 

The title of a film, "Snow White,” was listed on the theater marquee A small 
candy counter was situated at a newsstand next to the theater A woman m a 
brown smt was dragging a small child and stopped to make a purchase at the 
candy counter She then dragged the child to the ticket office, purchased a ticket, 
and entered the theater 

Analyze the variations found in sentences written by students to demonstrate ways of 
subordinating ideas 

2 Stress at every opportunity the value of compression and economy La Roche- 
foucauld stated, ‘True eloquence consists in saying all that is necessary and noth- 
ing but what IS necessary ” Place the quotation on the chalk board Drive the point 
home whenever possible Encourage students to reduce long statements by asking 
class members to summarize discussions, to restate the plot of a story m a single sen- 
tence, or to compress a printed paragraph into a few onginal words and expressions 

3 Flash student papers on a screen with the opaque projector Direct attention not 
only to sentences to be rewritten but to examples of effective expression 

■ Practice achieving varietij in expression 

1 Provide exercises in which sfudenfs combine t^vo or more ideas For example, 
ask students to list six events which happened to them over a weekend Then in- 
volve them in writing original statements to illustrate the following 

Relating two ideas by using a word like and or but 
Relating two ideas by using a word like however or then 
Relating two ideas by using a word like since or although 

2 Ask students to achieve variety in expression by including examples of the 
folloiving in iheir paragraphs 

Quotations 

Questions 

Inverted sentence order 

Introductory sentence starting with adverb, prepositional phrase, or participial 
phrase 
Apposibves 

3 When introducing the analysis of sentences by average students, encourage in- 
dividuals to use their own sentences as examples Ask them to select a particular 
land, for instance, a sentence m which inv«-lcd word order is used In some cases 
teachers mark appropriate sentences m tlic compositions of cjcli pupil and follow 
the rttum of papers with a lesson m grammihcal anal>bis 
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cations reports the following percentages as indicating the rise of basic patterns either 
as the sole sentence pattern or as the pattern of an independent clause 


Pattern 1 

(Subject— Predicate) 

30 4% 

Pattern II 

(S-P-O) 

38 8 

Pattern HI 

(S-LP-0) 

13 2 

Pattern IV 

(S-LP-PA) 

13 8 



96 2% 


3 Transcribe from i tape recording some selected sentences used by class mem 
bers in discussion AsV students to identify the basic patterns used «i each sentence 

■ Sfiicly Uflrialions in the lontmg of others 

1 Compare two translations of a single passage as evidence of the varying effects 
which may be achieved m expressing identical ideas in English While studying 
Cijrano de Bergerac for example consider such an example as the following 

Cijrano de Bergerac by Edmund Rostand 

Why you might have said— 

Oh a great many things! Mon dieu why waste 
Your opportunity? For example thus — 

Aggressive I, sir if that nose were mine, 

I d have it amputated— on the spot? 

Friendly How do you dnnk with such a nose^ 

You ought to have a cup made especially 
Descriptive It is a rock— a crag— a cape 
A cape’ —Say rather, a peninsula! 

—(Translation by Brian Hooker) 

One might make oh my Lord, many 
Remarks on the whole by varying the tone. 

For eximple Listen 

Aggressive Sir, if I hod such a nose, I should 
have it amputated at once’ 

Friendly It must dip into your cup, 

In order to drink you must have a goblet 
made for you’ 

Descriptive It is a rock It is a peak! 

It IS a capel What did 1 say? A cape? 

It IS a peninsula! 

— (Translation by Helen B Dole) 

2 Ask each student to select a passage of prose he particularly admires For 
practice, ask him to imitate the sentence patterns by writing -m original paragraph 

3 Ha\e students organize special sections of their notebooks in which they cop> 
interesting sentences from their reading or paste sentences clipped from magazines 
and ncNS’Spapers Ask students to classify their findings according to the basic sen- 
tence patterns 

J* Hook and MatIlc^vs tfndrm Amerfeen Crammar and Usage pp 76 9-1 
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Most teachers find that games of this type result m learning by younger pupils 
uhen the purpose is clear, when students understand the appropnale form being 
emphasized, and when the drill is continued for only a few minutes*^ 

3 Follow drill mvoKing the choice of correct and incorrect forms by oral repeti- 
tion of the correct responses Throu^ this method ask the students first to dis- 
tinguish the correct forms in such sentences as 

(Him and me) (He and I) went to the show 
Then ask them to write each correct sentence fi\e times and to recite the correct 
form orally in a unison reading Here again effectiveness is increased when the 
forms being stressed are clearly those which pupils recognize as causing diem diffi- 
culty For example, an appropriate time for such a drill is after a lesson in which 
pupils have had an opportunity to check their compositions and have agreed on 
the usage items on which they need help 

4 Use an oral dnll requiring students to mdicate whether sentences read aloud 
by the teacher conform to appropnate usage Usually ten sentences are presented, all 
concerning the same problem of usage Five of the sentences are correct, the other 
five are incorrect vereions of them After prelunmary explanabon of the error and 
the appropnate form, ask students to fold their papers m half vertically and num 
her from one to five on the first hnes of the left side, from six to ten on the idenbcal 
hues of the nght With each student placing only the left side of his paper before 
him, read five sentences aloud, being careful not to betray by voice or expression 
which ones are nght and which are ivrong If the sentence sounds correct to die 
student, he is to place a plus after the appropnate number on his paper, if it sounds 
incorrect, he is to place a zero After the first five sentences ba\ e been read ask the 
student to turn over his paper so that only the nght side shows This tune, the 
teacher reads the corresponding five sentences presenting whichever form was not 
used earlier The following ten sentences might be read aloud to illustrate the prob- 
lems of compound subjects and objects 


Left side 

1 Evelyn felt very upset about Dand 
and me 

2 Mick wouldn’t speak to Barbara 
and me 

3 Tessie and me forgot about going 

4 My aunt and I are gomg to the park 

5 The swimmer said he’d give my sis 
ter and I a lesson 


Right side 

6 E\ eljm felt very upset about David 
and I 

7 Mick wouldn't speak to Barbara 
and 1 

8 Tessie and I forgot about gomg 

9 My aunt and me are gomg to the 
park. 

10 The swimmer said he’d gi\e my 
sister and me a lesson 


Already on die board are the numbers from 1 to 10 and when the sentences have 
been pronounced, the teacher whites the key 

1 + 6 0 

2 7 0 

3 0 8 + 

4 + 9 0 

5 0 10 + 

Many suggestions for oral exercises of this type are to be found m Marjone Burrovs’s, 
Good English Through Practice (Is Y , Holt, 19^) 
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To provide effective practice in usage 

■ Relate instruction to the iLrttmg and speahng of students 

1. Plan for some compositions to be wntten in class so that instruction may be 
presented to students at the time when they will both recognize the need and have 
opportunity for practice Wnte on the chalk board any sentences on which an 
individual requires help During the final tei minutes of the period, correct these 
sentences with the enbre class 

2 Introduce pre-correction periods as a regular activity before papers are 
passed to the teacher*® Before collecting the first composition assigned after a 
lesson on sentence structure, ask students to scan their papers especially for glaring 
errors of a particular type Some teachers ask students to attach to their papers a 
statement that they have engaged in pre-correcbon « Others give students check 
sheets such as the followmg which may be attached to compositions before papers 
are passed to the teacher 


Sample cheek sheet (Grades 7-8) 

I have checked my paper for the following items 

appropriate form, penmanship, mar- 

gms, neatness 

spelling 

■ — end punctuation 

fragments 

—run-together sentences 
Signed 


3 Encourage alertness to 
students to idenbfy the two 
own speech Special practice 
seem to be widespread 


inappropriate oral usage Some teachers regularly ask 
or three erron which they find most common in their 
may be introduced to eliminate those problems which 


Provide oral practice 


1 Plan oral drills on appropriate fnrm^ an r ii 

hshing 'This isn’t a pumpkin” as morp a /"^trucbon aimed at estab- 

unison readings of the desired usage PP^opnate than "This ain’t.” with five 

2 In the junior high plan simple onl 

cenbatc on elimimting "ain’t” or the douHp 7 exercises For example, to con- 
m «hich different ind.viduab attempt to^Eu«? '"=■ Ave minutes of driU 

sanous students respond with the appropnS usage"fS‘'' 


Quesbon Is it a yo-yo? 

Answer. No, it isn’t a yo-yo 

Question Is it a bloodhound? 

Answer No, it isn’t a bloodhound. 
Quesbon Is it a spaceship? 

Answer No, it isn't a spaceship 


discussion of pre-correcbon in Chapter 10 “Wnff f 
•• Teaclicrs in high school and junior college swII he mterc^S^ Expression," pp 501-04 
the editing of more mature wnters Albert T Anderson ^ device used to guide 

in llnhng (San Franeneo, WadsnorthriOoS). pp^^g E™""" 
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Choosing correct form 
Completing a statement 
Replacing a word 
Correcting of errors 
Written repetition 

Dictation 

Proofreading 
Changing forms 

Oral drill 


Students are asked to select the appropriate form 
in such sentences as I gave it to (he) (him) 
Students are asked to complete a sentence Yester- 
day TiUie (use form of “to sing”) to me 
Students substitute ten other words for “better” m 
the following sentence She is better than I am 
Students rewrite sentence or paragraph marked as 
incorrect 

Students are asked to wnte five sentences using cor- 
rect forms, such as five statements including ad- 
veibial modifiers 

Students copy sentences or paragraphs dictated by 
the teacher (Particularly useful spelling and punc- 
tuafaon dnil ) 

Students correct and change a paragraph which is 
presented without punctuation and capitalization 
Students are asked to reword such statements as 
the following to use plural subjects The mouse 
runs m the house, The girl doesn’t want to go, I 
witness the phenomenon 

See suggestions advanced on p 574 of this chapter 


To opprooch longuage instruction positively 

■ Praise effective expression htj students 

1. In evaluating panel discussion, respond to the ways in which ideas are pre- 
sented, particularly if a statement deserves special comment Similarly, in class- 
room discussion, react to concepts presented succinctly and well by commenbng 
for example, “Will you say that again, Roland? Notice how forcefully his idea is 
stated ” Without being insincere or overly obvious, find opportunities for comment- 
ing on the oral expression of students 

2 Encourage students to develop sections m their notebooks called “Ideas Worth 
Remembering Expressed by Class Members ” Whenever a particularly interesting 
idea IS presented by a student, ask the others to add the sentence to their lists 

3 Share with the total class single sentences, words, or phrases from the written 
work of students One teacher culled an entire set of compositions to list a dozen 
well turned phrases Similar lists may be made of apt descriptive terms, original 
images, compressed ideas, or unusual sentence patterns From an inalysis of com 
positions, develop a bulletin bonrd display 

4 In correcting pipers, respond to the idens presented— whether by chillenging, 
extending or agreeing— and react to the way m which these ideas are expressed 
The more specific the comments, the more helpful “I like your use of colorful verbs" 
convevs more than the enigmatic “good," as do reactions to the effectiveness of die 
panllUism, the nature of the sentence structure, or the clarity of the idea 

■ Emphasize important ideas tti/h cnfcrfaining argumenfs 

\Mienc\cr possible, utilize opportunities for stressing appropriate language Use 
graphic examples to be found m literature or current affairs Shaw’s rijgmahon, for 

**For addillonal suRgesnons on correcting student papers, see CInpttr 10, 'Wntlen 
Cxprcivlon,' pp 501-04 
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Since the first five sentences parallel the second five— one of each pair presenting the 
correct form and the other the incorrect— students are able to see at a glance the 
usages which they understand When fliey understand parallel items are correctly 
marked, when they do not understand, parallel items are incorrectly marked, when 
they are confused or uncertain, only one of a pair is correctly marked After correct- 
ing the papers and discussing the forms, conclude the dnll by asking the group to 
recite m unison the five correct sentences For this purpose, the sentences may be 
repeated after the teacher or copied on die board 

5 Encourage students to read their compositions orally for the purpose of noting 
awkward construcbons Occasionally divide the class into pairs or into groups for 
such purpose Students with severe writing problems sometimes will recognize 
poor sentences more quickly by listening to their papers read by another person— 
preferably the teacher 

6 Teacher readings of sentences containing problems in faulty reference are often 
enjoyed by students Such examples as the following may often be found in stu 
dent compositions 


After picking up the baby, Margaret placed a bottle m her mouth and walked 
to the cnb 

One neighbor, meeting another, complained that his beagle puppies were play- 


a relrd h' I A-a other keeps 

orth sitthS r “P t™ books based 

method, An Oral Uaguagc Tract, ce Book and Spoken Dr,lh m Engl, ah - 

■ Vuhze b„ef, caned mage dnlls 

Use the follosung check 1« as a guide m planning instruction 

HI tor voiying dull m Englisl, usage 

Examples 

an exercise in punctuating conversation, students 
'vnte jokes using dialogue 
teacher five sentences m the simple past 
student expresses past time m at 
etc ) ™ ° going I have gone, 

'"""“‘■'’P Aie past tense with 
examnw'^^'^ n student writes dve additional 
day I nse^t^ ^ a today, and I rang yester- 

SuS , yesterday 

Sh^d™,s pass onginal sentences to a neighbor who 
resumes, punctuates, or checks as direct^ed 


A check 
N'fltcirc of drill 
Writing ongiml sentences 

Varying sentences 


Adding examples 


Correcting sentences 
written by students 


^*h!abcl Vincent Cape, An Oral Languace Practice flnnl ic t> 
1935). and S,men Drill, In EneW, (lu^Frma,^, Ha™ \t 
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n Subject and Predicate 

A Underline the simple subject with one Ime and the predicate with two hnes 

1 The Martians rushed into the street 

2 In the park grew beautiful marshmallow trees 

3 Has your brother purchased a new sports car? 

B Underline the correct form and copy it on the hne in the left hand margin 

1 I heard you (was were) at the bowling alley 

2 He (don’t, doesn’t) plan to study engineering at college 


III Pronouns 

Underline the correct form and copy it on the Ime in the left hand margin 

1 The aviator sent my brother and (he, him) on an errand 

2 (Us, We) girls will go to college in three years 

3 The girls met mother and (they, them) at the station 

4 The teacher assigned (us, we) boys detention 

IV Verbs 

Fill m the blank space with the correct form of the verb in parentheses Indicate some 
form of past time m every sentence 

(know) 1 The student the answer to every question 

(sing) 2 The robins early this morning 

(wear) 3 The rear fares bad well 

Note Reread your answers to this question to see that every verb is in some form 
of past fame, not in the present 

V Modifiers 

Underline the correct form and copy it in the left hand margin 

1 He went down the freeway (quicker, more quickly) than his 

in the foreign sports car 

2 The pabent is not so (well, good) as he was yesterday (Applies 

to health) 

3 We were (real, very) glad to hear the final score 

VI Main and Subordinate Clauses 

Underline the imm clauses once and the subordinate chuses twice 

1 When my father was a boy jet planes hadn’t been developed 

2 Jimes put his knife into his pocket after he had made his whistle 

VII Capitalization and Punctuation 

A Underline the letters which should be capitalized m the following sentences 

1 gcorge thompson lives m horse heaven Washington 

2 after he finished amarillo high school ho w ent to college 

3 how ard enjoyed reading the call of the w^ld 

B Puncluitc the followang sentences 

1 Hive you ever fislicd from a helicopter 

2 Dr and Mrs Popper arc in Rosebud Ark tins week 
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example, suggests some valid arguments for increasing our command of English, 
as do the lyncs of the song, ‘Why Can't flie English Learn to Speak?” from My 
Fair Ladtj Introduce Victor Borge’s humorous recording on punctuation to under- 
score the importance of separating ideas 


To use diagnostic procedures, including setf-diagnosis 

■ Construct diagnostic tests 


When responsible for a list of grammabcal concepts to be presented or reviewed, 
attempt to ascertain the students’ pnor understandings by constructing a special 
diagnostic test If students demonstrate ability to recogmze complete sentences, 
detect run togethers or classify individual words in the way desired, proceed to an 
analysis of language on a more advanced level If the diagnosbc test idenbfies fifteen 
students needing definite instrucbon m any one area, plan group assignments Usu- 
ally pretesbng reveals a few individuals so deficient they \vill reqmre special help 
Some may be found to be exbemely proficient, assign these advanced studies 
Diagnosis of this type offers a way of identifying those able and gifted pupils who 
become bored and resentful when faced with repebtious drills on skills they have 
long smce mastered 

The following sample lest suggests a number of ways m which diagnosbc tests 
may be constructed Some teachers prefer to develop separate tests on each item 
rather than to undertake the over-all survey suggested here 


Sugg., led „ diagnoslir le.l to be odminislered early in the year 

I Sentence Study 

^ worl" <!>« bumber of sentences m each group of 

words Write O if the group does not consblute a single sentence 
Example 

— ~ the car started she reached out 

her hand to him (Two is placed on the line because the group 

“'^should be written as two sentences) 

1 Before the work of the new day had begun 

disappointed you 


® fotrnol'chanj'th™'* ““i 

““ - - -- --- 

1 W there was no one meet ns and .1 was lam We went to the 

2 I made up my imnd to study When I failed in tb. 1 . . r 

hope to finish with my class ° exammabon I 
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example suggests some valid arguments for increasing our command of English 
as do the lyrics of the song Why Cant the English Learn to SpeaV.? from My 
Fair Lady Introduce Victor Borges humorous recording on punctuation to under 
score the importance of separating ideas 

To use diagnostic procedures including self diagnosis 

■ Construct diagnostic tests 

When responsible for a list of grammatical concepts to be presented or reviewed 
attempt to ascertain the students prior understandings by constructing a special 
diagnosbc test If students demonstrate ability to recognize complete sentences 
detect run togethers or classify mdividual words in the way desired, proceed to an 
analysis of language on a more advanced level If the diagnosbc test idenbfies fifteen 
sfedents needing definite mstruction in any one area plan group assignments Usu 
ally pretesbng reveals a few individuals so deficient they wll require special help 
Some may be found to be extremely proficient assign these advanced studies 
Diagnosis of Ais type offers a way of idenbfying those able and gifted pupils uho 
become bored and resentful when faced wth repebbous drills on skills they have 
long since mastered 

suggests a number of ways m which diagnosbc tests 
rather than to undertake the over all survey suggested here 

l'" s7dj" " '-'V ■" 'H' year 

wort P' ^^"‘euces ru each group of 

e group does not consbtute a single sentence 

Example 

~ hll'htZl. the car started she reached out 

of words t. Id 7"^° ^ placed on the hue because the group 

1 Before the work of Ure new day had begun 

will be how disappointed you 

-“7 let siruerr 

mg'’Dont yttsIAe S '^Bout noth 

mg Donlyt'tdreSSisWs?®®’'^ ““ “me about noth 

1 Since there was no one to meet us anH ,f t 

motel ^ ^ We went to the 

2 I made up my mind to study When I failed m th. I , . T 

hope to finish with uiy class * examination I 
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■ Collect information on tisagc habits 

Record information on specific usage errors obser\'e(i in the speech and wnting of 
students Use a single card for each student and enter informab'on as on the fol- 
lowing Sample- 

Suggested teacher record of error analysis 


Nome jQeUfic^ 

Oral Usage 

Fragment // 

yp, Vp 

Run*Together Sentence //// 

/jM/T 

Dangimg Modifier / 


Misplaced Modifier //y 


Reference j 


Parallelism 


Agreement yMX 


SpMng y. 






■ Ash students to record errors 

Some teachers find the recordmg of pupil errors to be difficult and time consuming 
Heavily burdened, they are unable to maintain the recordmg in any but the 
most haphazard fashion Often teachers «icourage pupils to mamtam the records, 
possibly by de\eloping a cumulative file of all written work with a covenng tally 
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3 Dr Pj]]gjver sud be would meet you at the operating room 

4 My dear Ricky 



Very sincerely yours 


VIII Correct Usage 

(This section is to be administered orally by the teacher The pupil fol- 
lows the printed sentences With his eyes as the teacher reads each one 
aloud ) 

Put a C in front of all sentences which sound conect to you If the sentence is in- 
correct underline the wrong expression and indicate the correction on the hne m 
front of the sentence Examples 

His That book is his*n 

C That book is Hi 

omit of He jumped off of the plane in his parachute 

1 We could of done better if we had tned 

■ — ■ - 2 We gave the child a orange 

— — 3 If he 5 wrong, it don t matter what he says 

— 4 The leprechauns sing the song and then left 
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Indtvidiiah itho need special instruction These are represented by nearly solid 
red horizontal lines, as in numbers 1 and 5 on the sample. 

Individuals tvho might be Assigned advanced work Student 6 on tlie sample 
should be excused from lessons planned for the remainder of the class 

Often a parallel form of the test is presented at tlic end of the school > car so stu- 
dents may see their impro\cmcnt 

■ Anahjze recorded conversation 

Divide tlie class into small groups and assign a topic for each group to discuss 
Use questions that \\ill appeal to students so that their language will flo\\ easily. 
Limit each conversation to ten mmutes and record it in the rear of the room while 
other students are reading Enter tlie conversation only to question diffident partici- 
pants Use the recorded conversations for the following kinds of analysis 

For diagnosis of special needs Try to idcnbfy students with problems in 
fluency as well as m grammatical usage Then observe the language of these 
students durmg later in class and out-of-class situations 

As the basis for conferences tuth parents Play the recordings during parent con- 
ferences and encourage parental cooperation in improving the student’s usage at 
home 

As a basis for assessing grottfh in oral language Record one conversatioti m 
September, another at the end of the year Use a companson of the tNVo as one \vay 
of estimating growth 

To provide for Individual practice 

Develop over a period of time a file of mimeographed drill sheets dealing \vith 
vanous usage items Periodically, devote time to completing such drills with each 
exercise assigned according to individual need 

When each student has an individual copy af a handborOv sissign needed doJJs 
in correcting papers Those students who reveal only limited understanding of the 
sentence may be referred to an appropnate corrective exercise, others may stiidy 


error record 
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sheet on which the record is maintained as m the Individual Error Record illus 
trated Approaches of this kind encourage self evaluation which can result in a 
heightened readiness for drill and mstrucbon Much of the value of this type of 
error analysis emanates from such motivation Teachers find that students who 
identify their own problems-even through such a simple activity as examining 
papers-tend better to understand the intended goals of instruction and less to 
question the purpose 
■ Analyze needs toiih students 

1 Periodically ask students to review recent compositions kept in a permanent 
classroom file and report the lands of writing problems which occur most fre 
quently in their papers 

2 With seventh or eighth graders construct a Usage Traffic Signal chart based 
on results of a diagnostic test (See p 578 ) Introduce the procedure early m the 
year when planning the semesters work If separate sections of the test deal with 
basic problems— such as case forms of pronouns agreement of pronoun and antece 
dent agreement of verb with subject forms of irregular verbs and the choice of 
verb forms— then such a chart as is illustrated here may be constructed Allow 
students to choose pseudonyms to avoid broadcasting mformation on their pro 
ficiencies to the entire student body Durmg a study period ask students individuallj^ 
to color their own sections place the chart at a rear table to preserve the mystery of 
the pseudonyms Although the standards vary for each situation a student with 
no more than one error in a single area may color the appropriate square green 
(for “Go ) one with three or four errors may use yellow ( Proceed with Caution ) 
whereas more than four errors may result in the use of red ( Stopl ) Once all scores 
are recorded the teacher and students may examine the chart to find 

Areas u.here the total class needs tnstruction These appear as almost sohd 
red vertical lines as for Case Forms and Irregular Verbs on the sample 

Areas where segments of the class need instruction These are divided between 
green and the other two colors 


Individual 
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Ultimately the test of a sound program in grammar and 
usage IS found in the writing and speech of students Other 
forms of evaluation are secondary to such evidence of 
achievement Certainly there is a place for objective meas- 
urement m grammar and usage programs, but that place must be seen ivithin 
a total perspective 

Nor IS knowledge of tcclimcal grammar tested to any appreciable degree 
on college entrance examinations throughout the country, though such exam- 
inations are frequently cited to justify the teaching and testing of grammahcal 
principles Colleges and universities are interested m students' command and 
use of Enghsh A recent study of 142 placement tests reveals that only about 
2 per cent of the items on college tests deal \vith problems m technical gram- 
mar, such as the identification of parts of speech, clauses, and phrases ** Eighty- 
six per cent of the tests include no items on technical grammar Almost eighty 
per cent of the items measure actual use of grammatical forms along with 
spelling and punctuation, a gam of fifteen per cent from a similar survey 
twenty years earlier Where it is economically possible, mstitutions recognize 
the need for evaluating the \vnting of apphcants and use an essay examina- 
tion either as all or part of the test Clearly the colleges beheve that the em- 
phasis in evaluation should be placed on abiUty to use Enghsh 

An understanding of the structure of Enghsh may well be an important 
secondary goal in programs of general education If so, it is the responsibihty 
of the Enghsh teacher both to teach and test for the desired understandings 
In doing this, however, teachers must recognize that tests which assess only 
the student's knowledge of certain English structures, rather than their abihty 
to write and speak, are not in themselves vahd and sufficient measures of the 
effectiveness of a total program Both use and knowledge must be tested in 
any complete assessment 

The ways of evaluation are many Some of the more widely used are de 
scnbed in the section following 


Evaluating 

Growth 


Assess application of instruction to writing and speaking 

Rely on conferences Personal conferences are helpful, particularly when 
based on a sequence of several papers The teacher and student together can 
identify apparent strengths, determine weaknesses, and plan a program of 
study Try planning such conferences at least at the end of every marking 
penod Many teachers schedule conferences during study interludes when 
the remamder of the class is occupied 

** David M LUsey, Trends m College Placeinenl Tests m Freshman English ” English 
Journal Vol 40, No 5 (May 1956) See also Dora V Smith and Constance McCullough, 
An Analysis of the Content of Placement Tests in English Which are Used by One Hun 
dred and Thirty Colleges and UniversiUes, English Journal, Vol 25, No 1 (January 1936) 
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Usage Traffic Signals 

1 Sludent 

PnCase 

Pn Ag Verb Sub Ag 

Verb Irreg 

Verb Tense 

/ 





TSeJ- 

z 


71U 

9eJlpto 

TCU. 

ycdotv 
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itJjiia) 


JOU 








s 






6 




cfaex 


7 

TStd- 


9ellpu9 


iil/ca) 

S 


9eilsaf 




9 

9&U 

9tl^tv 





^0 

(xUi/tOTt/ 

O-/ -e/iAJHj 

.C^AxHd 

^ yrrt/H£' 


lessons on punctuabon or variety in sentence structure Ask individuals to file the 
completed dulls with then corrected papers 

Some teachers idenbfy two or three individuab with unusual problems in wrihng 
and ask each to vmte a paragraph a day for several weeks 

To increase mdividual awareness of the problems involved in communicating ideas, 
record on tape a reading of a paper exactly as written by a student Ask the writer 
to listen carefully to the recorded material before the paper is returned for cor- 
rechon A similar less draraabc procedure mvolves having a paper typed exactly as 
it IS wntten and returnmg it to the student for correction Often problems which the 
NVTiter inibally failed to see become clear through such methods 
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Ultimately the test of a sound program in grammar and 
usage is found in the writing and speech of students. Other 
forms of evaluation are secondary to such evidence of 
achievement. Certainly there is a place for objective meas- 
urement in grammar and usage programs, but that place must be seen within 
a total perspective. 

Nor is knowledge of technical grammar tested to any appreciable degree 
on college entrance examinations throughout the country, though such exam- 
inations are frequently cited to justify the teaching and testing of grammatical 
principles. Colleges and universities are interested in students’ command and 
use of English. A recent study of 142 placement tests reveals that only about 
2 per cent of the items on college tests deal with problems in technical gram- 
mar, such as the identification of parts of speech, clauses, and phrases.^^ Eighty- 
six per cent of the tests include no items on technical grammar. Almost eighty 
per cent of the items measure actual use of grammatical forms along with 
spelling and punctuation, a gain of fifteen per cent from a similar survey 
twenty years earlier. Where it is economically possible, institutions recognize 
the need for evaluating the writing of applicants and use an essay examina- 
tion either as all or part of the test. Clearly the colleges believe that the em- 
phasis in evaluation should be placed on ability to use English. 

An understanding of the structure of English may well be an important 
secondary goal in programs of general education. If so, it is the responsibility 
of the English teacher both to teach and test for the desired understandings. 
In doing this, however, teachers must recognize that tests which assess only 
the student’s knowledge of certain English structures, rather than their ability 
to write and speak, are not in themselves valid and sufficient measures of the 
effectiveness of a total program. Botli use and knowledge must be tested in 
any complete assessment. 

The ways of evaluation are many. Some of tlie more widely used are de- 
scribed in the section following. 


Evaluating 

Growth 


Assess application of instruction to writing and speaking 


Rely on conferences Personal conferences are helpful, particularly when 
based on n sequence of several papers. Tlie teacher and student togetlier can 
identify apparent strengths, determine weaknesses, and pltin a program of 
study. Try planning such conferences at least at the end of every marking 
period. Many teachers schedule conferences during study interludes when 
the remainder of the class is occupied. 


•• Darid \l I itsev 'Trends in Colkcn PUccmcnl Tests In Frcsliman rncllsli." EncUi/i 
Vn) an Mo 5 tMay 1950). See also Dora V. Smith and Constance McCullouch. 

puin.cn. Tests to Enritd. Which >>;■"- 

dred and -riiirty Collcses and Universities. Enellsh Jmmml. \ ol. _s. .So. t (January 1030). 
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1 Usage Traffic Signals 

Student 

Pn Case 

Pn Ag Verb Sub Ag 

Verb Irreg 

Verb Tense 
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lessons on puncluabon or vanety in sentence structure Ask mdividuals to file the 
completed dnlls with their corrected papers 

Some teachers identify hvo or three individuals with unusual problems in writing 
and ask each to write a paragraph a day for several weeks 

To increase mdn idual awareness of the problems involved in communicating ideas, 
record on tape a reading of a paper exactly as written by a student Ask the writer 
to listen carefully to the recorded material before the paper is returned for cor- 
rection A similar, less dramatic procedure involves having a paper typed exactly as 
It IS wniten and returning it to the student for correction Often problems which the 
wTiter initially failed to see become clear through such methods 
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Ultimately the test of a sound program m grammar and 
usage IS found m the writing and speech of students Other 
forms of evaluation are secondary to such evidence of 
, , achievement Certainly there is a place for objective meas- 

urement m grammar and usage programs, but that place must be seen within 
a total perspective 

Nor is hnowledge of technical grammar tested to any appreciable degree 
on college entrance examinations throughout the country, though such exam- 
inations are frequently cited to jushfy the teaching and testmg of grammatical 
nrmciples Colleges and universiUes are mlerested m students command and 
use of Enghsh A recent study of 142 placement tests reveals that only about 
2 per cent of the items on college tests deal ™th problems in technical gram- 
mar. such as the idenhBcation of parts of speech, clauses, and phrases Eighty- 
snc per cent of the tests include no items on technical grammar Almost eighty 
ner cent of the items measure actual use of grammatical forms along with 
spelhng and punctuation, a gam of fifteen per cent from a similar survey 
twenty years earlier Where it is economically possible. mstituPons recognize 
the need for eyaluating the ivnting of apphoants and use an essay examina- 
Pon either as aU or part of the test Clearly the colleges beheve that the em- 
m eyaluation should be placed on abihty to use English 
L understanding of the structure of Enghsh may well be an important 
a ,n nroarams of general education If so, it is the responsibihty 

ofTe S^lsh tealef both to teach and test for Ae desired understandmgs 
ot tne tngiisn fp„pV,ers must recognize that tests which assess only 

In domg this rather than their abihty 

the students know g ,j,eniselves vahd and sufficient measures of the 

to write and speak, are knowledge must be tested in 

effectiveness of a total program Both use anu 

any complete assessment Cn™ of the more widely used are de- 

The ways of evaluation are many home 

scnbed in the section following 

Assess appUcation of instruction to mnfmg outi speal.n, 

. Personal conferences are helpful, parhcularly when 

Rely on conferences Be teacher and student together can 

based on a sequence of several p p „„„knesses and plan a program of 
Identify apparent shengdis d— every marking 

study Try planning such conferences a j„„ng study interludes when 

penod Many teachers schedule conferences during 
the remainder of the class is occupic 

M Lilscy "Trends m Collesc Ld Constance McCullouch, 

Ienr,Srv„l’'’40‘:Nr5 ( ''“T ) S« a,^'^„Vnaluh W Inch aw 

■An Anali-sis of the Content of Journal, \ ol 25, No 1 (lanuary 1930) 

died and Thirt> Colleges and Unis crsilies, C 
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Maintain writing folders Permanent files of written work completed 
over a penod of several months is perhaps the hest possible source material 
for evaluation Include tests in these as well as hurriedly wntten papers and 
those composed with care at home Suggestions for organizing such folders are 
presented m Chapter 10, Wntten Eiqiression (p 498) 

Sponsor school wide essay examination Provide for assessing abihties 
throughout a school on a once a year basis by mtroducing an essay examina 
tion for all classes Standards for evaluation are best estabhshed and applied 
by a committee of Engbsh teachers Ask members of the English department 
to exchange papers for grading with each essay read by at least two teachers 

Assess recorded samples of student speech Recorded samples of the con 
versation of individual students may be analyzed independently by the teacher 
or in a conference wth students Save recorded specimens of conversation 
taken early m the year to compare with later samples of speech The recording 
of student speech has been used as one way of illustrating for parents the 
importance of sound language habits " 


Prootde for obiectioe measurement of particular skills 

'‘"■9"®*"' procedures Recognize that drag 
nosis and evaluation are two sides of the same com The prooXes for diag 

Ziod itTf «Peated after a 

period of time provide an excellent basis for evaluaUon 

the ' 'T ®PPl-cal.ons of grammot.cal leornmgs Test 

P^s^^kinds^f " f Some 
possible kinds of questions « are the following 

sentence patterns 

Subject— Predicate— Object 
Subject-Pred.cate-Noun ModiBer-Object 

l®'’ -ngleword modiBer in each of 

Tlic hjight boy sat before us 
Slie walked carefulhj across the field 

Percy and Ccdrio fouglit ea'ch oU.e^'” *“ '’* 

After going to bed she read her book 

£05/5,7 oraS^No's" (FdS^^OoS)''”'^ Corr'et Usage " 

luh guestions are presented by Pooley in TeaMng Eng 
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Lady Fizzle wrote a sarcastic letter 
Kevin talked without asking permission 

Make judicious use of printed tests Standardized tests provide national 
norms with which achievements of particular groups may be compared When 
the hmitations of the tests are recognized, most teachers find their occasional 
use helpful However, printed objective tests cannot and do not measure the 
students’ ability to wnte Most deal with ability to select appropnate forms or 
usages, a related skill In addition, some older tests include sections based on 
Latin grammar which demand of students a definitional knowledge largely 
repudiated by recent research in language In evaluating growth in the use of 
language, teachers need to select and use tests or sections of tests which meas- 
ure the important skills that have been stressed in the classroom and to avoid 
those tests or sections of tests which deal with other skills Among the widely 
used prmted tests are the following 

Iowa Language AhihUes Test, Intermediate test for grades 7-10 (World Book 
Co , Yonkers, N Y , 1952 1954 ) Objective Separate sections deal \vjth spelling, 
word meaning, usage, grammatical form recognition, sentence sense, capitalization, 
and punctuabon 

Barrett Ryan English Test Grades 7-13 (Teachers College, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements, Emporia, Kansas, 1948-1951 ) Test limited to a survey of 
students’ understandmg of English mechanics Several forms 
Cooperative English Tests (Cooperative Test Division, Educabonal Tesbng 
Service, Princeton, N J , 1960 ) Grades 7 12, 11-16 Vanous forms are available 
English usage is tested on the first of three secbons, Parts II and III test spelling 
and vocabulary Norms are given from grade 7 through college 

Iowa Tests of Educational Development No 3, Correctness and Appropnate- 
ness of Expression (Science Research Associates, Chicago, 111 , 1942 1951 ) Ob- 
jective tests present samples of writing and require students to make appropnate 
changes May be used as a self sconng device Senior high school 

Essentials of English Tests (Educabonal Publishers, Inc , Minneapolis, Mmn , 
1946 1950 ) Widely used for diagnosis as well as evaluabon Three forms a\ail 
able Objecbve test of 157 items covers spelling, grammatical usage, vvord usage, 
sentence structure, and punctuabon and cipitalizabon 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress WnUng Tests (Coopcrabve Test 
Division, Education'll Tesbng Service, Pnnceton, N J 1957 ) Promising new 
test with two forms avaihble for levels 7 9, 10 12 and college Uses forced choice 
method in making students choose the most effecbve usages and vanabons 
Tests ability to express ideas logicallj, to organize, to viTite appropriate language, 
and to use convenbons of language 

Stanford Achievement Tests Language Arts Advanced tests, grades 7-9 (World 
Book Co , Chicago, 1941-1949) Reading, paragraph meaning language usage, 
and spelling 
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SELECTED READINGS 

T\ErERE^ICES ON LINGUISTIC GRAMMAR 

Harold B Allen, ed , Headings m Applied English Linguistics N V , Appleton-Cen- 
tury Crolts, 1958 

Leonard F Dean and Kenneth G Wilson, eds , Essays tn Language and Usage N i . 
Oxiord U Press 1959 

W Nelson Francis The Structure of American English N Y , Ronald, 1^58 
Charles C Fries, Linguistic Science and the Teaching of English,” in Robert G 
Pooley, ed , Perspectives of English N Y , Appleton Century-Crofts, 1960, pp 
135 155 

, The Structure of English N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1952 

Archibald A Hfll, Introduction to Linguistic Structures N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1958 
Paul Roberts, Patterns of English N Y Harcourt, Brace 1956 
James Sledd, A Short Introduction to English Grammar N Y , Scott Foresman, 1959 
Harold Whitehall, Structural Essentuils of English N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1956 

These references offer the teacher an introduction to linguistic grammar The books 
by Fries Francis Sledd, and Whitehall present interesting analyses of structure for 
the teacher Roberts’ book has been used successfully in secondary classes The vol 
umes by Allen and Dean and Wilson reprmt selected articles 

hefeuences wucu aid in selecting and eliminating content 
John B Carroll, The Study of Language Cambridge, Mass , Harvard U Press, 1953 
Chapter 6, Language and Education,’ includes a readable summary of re 
search in linguistics which has implications for teaching 
John J DeBoer, ' Grammar in Language Teaching ” m Children's Writing Research 
m Composition and Related Skills, Champaign, 111 , NOTE, pp 32 40 
Harry A Greene, articles on Enghsh language Grammar and Composition, in W S 
Monroe, ed , Encyclopedia of Educational Research N Y , Macmillan, 1950 
A helpful and concise summary ot error frequency studies ’ 

Ingrid M Strom, ^ Research in Grammar and Usage and Its Implications for Teach 
ing Writing, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol 36, 
No 5 (September 1960) 



Meeting a Crisis 


Overview Life is characterized by a series of crises, some 
great and some small Whether they seem tragic or trivial to 
the observer, to the protagonist they assume importance 
because of his emotional involvement How we react in a 
crisis depends at times upon the state of our physical health, 
but always upon our mental and emotional matunty Our degree of maturity, 
m turn, depends upon the extent to which our experience has accustomed us 
to examine the possible courses of action, to predict tbe probable consequences 
of each, and to exert volition to follow the course which seems wisest 

Because the short story “attempts to reacli some point of vantage, some 
glowing center of action from which the past and future will be equally 
visible,** ^ and because it exists in sufficient quantities on all levels of difficulty, 
this literary form is featured m this unit suggested for classes where reading 
ability ranges from average to low Because m the short story interest is cen- 
tered on one individual m a crucial moment of his life, the jess able readers 
can identify the problem, examine the motivation for the decision, and de- 
termine whether the outcome seems inevitable, the more highly endowed can 
gam subtler appreciations of this literary form 

This unit, depending as it does upon a single copy of a selection, or at 
most only a few, is suitable for the teacher who finds himself without enough 
sets of matenal for an entire class At times, to give unity to the experience, 
the teacher may read a selection aloud, at other times, a few students may 
present plays and panels, the short poems may be made available to all in 
mimeographed form The major portion of the time is spent on individual 
reading and the learning experiences growing out of this reading 

AIMS 

Understandings Recognizing that literature presents problems with universal im- 
plications admitting of no one simple solution, sharpening awareness of the influence 
of habitual patterns of thinlong and of belief m values m determining decisions 
made in moments of crisis 

ShUs Improving ability to recognize similarities and contrasts among various 
literary works, gaming skill in supporting a general statement avth specific examples, 
improving ability to make pertinent contnbubons in discussion 

'Frank O Connor, ‘And It s a Lonely, Personal Art, m Francis Brown, ed , Highlights 
of Modern Literature (NY, New Ainencan Library. 1054), p 77 
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ApprecaUom Developing seiisiUvity to the intellectual and emotional impact o! 
literary worfa, extending imagination to apply concepts to various situaUons, sensing 
the uony underlying situabons in literature and m life 

TIME PLAN 

Five weehs is the maxiinum time suggested for the unit By eliminating 
the introductory experiences or by limiting the time for individual reading, the class 
may complete the unit m three to four weehs 

LAUNCHING THE UNIT 

To arouse interest in some of the concepts to be developed-comparison of themes 
m literature, apphcation of ideas in hterature to life— introduce some of the follow- 
ing expenences and activities 

■ Explore the differences between one who tnes to think objectively and one whose 
habit of indwlging in unrealistic daydreams clouds fits perception 

1 “Gold Mounted Guns,’ by F R BucWey (1, 6) ^ In order to help a boy make 
an important decision, the sheriff forces him to put himself m the place of the per- 
sons he has wonged Have you ever tried to understand another by attempting to 
look at his problem from his point of view^ What dilEcvdUes did you encounter? 

2 ‘Mrs Kettmg and Clark Gable," by Ann Chidester (18) Mrs Ketting, a 
confirmed dreamer, finds it impossible to face reality Find m the story die evidence 
that proves Mrs Ketting has been a dreamer for years, show why the choice she 
made vs as the only logical one within the framework of the story 

3 “The Road not Taken,' b) Robert Frost (9) The decisions we make along the 
vs ay make “all the difference ’ Discuss the use of symbolism Discuss the roads open 
to the protagonists m the two stones just menboned, what in the situations and in 
the characters themselves accounts for the choice each madei^ 

4 “Miniver Cheevey,’ by Edwin Arlington Robinson (15) An ironical portrait of 
another dreamer who avoids facing reahty, and ‘Death and General Putnam," by 
Arthur Guiterman (27) An imaginative recreabon of events in the life of Putnam 
shows why the General was able to meet death gallandy Compare the ideas and 
characters m these two poems with those m the two stories Compare the short story 
and the poem as media for presenbng characters and ideas 

Suggestions for lonting Wnte of a wise, or unwise, decision you have made, 
give the reasons which made you decide as you did and the effect of the decision on 
yourself and others Or, wnte of a daydream as it persists in the mind of an imaginary 
character, tell how this dream might affect his acbon 

■ Explore blocks to clear thinking and wise action engendered by tradition, culture, 
and environment, discover the conflicts likely to occur when a person ts not sure 
which of his values are most important 

1 “England to America,” by Margaret Prescott Montague (1, 6) “Lord, but 
English people are funny " Elicit from the class examples of preconceived nobons 
hampenng judgment 

* The numbers in parentheses refer to the anthologies which contain the stones men- 
uoned titles and full bibliographical dila are given in the list of resources at the end of 
the unit 
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2 “The Enemy,” by Pearl Buck (21). A Japanese couple, bom m Japan but 
educated m America, find the t\vo cultures in conflict when a decision is to be made 
Discuss the possibility of conflict for the individual even within a nabon such as 
ours, where different segments of the populabon have different values arising from 
vanous tradibons, cultural strains, and environments 

3 Con/cssionaf, by Percival Wilde (23). A crisis helps the members of a family 
see themselves and each other as they really are, not as they thought themselves to 
be Discuss confusion of values as a deterrent of wise choice 

4 “Mending Wall,” by Robert Frost (31) We somefames subsbtute cliches for 
thinking Discuss with students some of the factors which mfluence the formation of 
personal values 

5 ‘The Unfamiliar,” by Richard Connell (32) The people of Crosby Comers 
discover that courage has more than one dimension 

Suggestions for writing Invesbgate some value you think helps guide your be- 
havior, trying to discover what has led you to think this value important Or, 
wite of one speafic instance where your belief in a certain value guided, or foiled 
to guide, your action Describe your feelings, both as you tried to decide and as you 
considered the results of your acbon 

■ Compare the decision of a real person with that of a -ficttonol character 

1 “Daniel Webster,” by John F Kennedy (28) Webster is forced to choose 
between personal political advantage and his responsibility to the nabon 

2 Dust of the Roed, by Kennedi Sawyer Goodman (23) Through the syin 
bohsm of Judas Iscanot, the playwnght portrays the remorse which often plagues 
one who makes an unwise decision 

Suggestions for writing Choose a decision made by a character m a book you 
have read or in a selecbon studied in class, explain the considerations weighed in 
making it and its effect Or, compare a decision you have made wth one made by a 
fictional character, showng similarities and differences m the motivation for the 
decision and m its results 

DEVELOPING THE UNIT 
Phase 1 Teacher-pupil planning 

Purpose to help pupils understand the conditions under which they will be work- 
ing, determine a focus for the unit, develop a guide ivhich ivill direct the readers 
attention to the \alues to be considered, and agree upon a plan for recommending 
stones, for both inclusion in the unit and for recreational reading Before planning the 
unit, the pupils should know that the number of copies of each selection is Lmited, 
and that while it is desirable that several read the same story, a copy may not be 
available at the time the reader wishes it, therefore, while ivaiting, he should sub 
statute another selecbon 

Reoieu-mg concepts Ask students to copy in their notebooks O’Connor’s state 
ment concerning the short story (quoted in the overview of the unit, p 589) Divide 
the class into three groups, gmng each group one of die following assignments 

Examme the stones studied thus far and determine how successful the authors 
have been m choosing and developing an action which suggests both the past 
and the probable future of the protagonist 
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Review the ideas concerning human behavior brought out m the discussions of 

the selecbons studied i_ r -i 

Wnte a deGmtion of irony as it is exemplified m the illustrations we have found 
in our reading (This for top group ) 

DcTOing sUidtj gtitde and title Place students in groups to use the discussion of 
material already read as a guide in devisuig quesBons applicable to the stones that 
students wll select for individual readmg, and dien to use the questions m nnding 
a btle for the unit , 

Teacher and pupils select the best quesbons from each group to formulate a guide 
for sbidying stones to be read m die unit— the following was made in one class 

Study guide 

1 In what conflict is the character involved^ 

2 What IS the cnsis^ Could it have been pre\ented'* If so, how? 

3 Does this same crisis or a similar one occur often in life^ Give examples 

4 Does the person meet the crisis successfully? Why or why noti^ 

5 What hints do we have m his character and background which might explain 
the decision he makes^ 

6 Can you think of similar situahons in which this person might be forced to 
make an important decision? ^\'hat values would probably guide his decision^ 

The class then agrees upon an appropnate title for the unit The class using the 
above study guide selected ‘ Meebng a Crisis’ > other classes, having devised shghtly 
different study, have chosen Moment of Decision," The Best Choice," and “Conflict 
m Values ’ 

Planning mcclionical details To insure that the class will run smoothly and that 
bme will not be wasted, the teacher needs to 

1 Be able to suggest the first stor> for each to read, therefore, the volumes m 
llie room librar> must contain stones presenbng problems of varjnng complexity, 
some important to girls, others, important to boys, and some important to both 
girls and boys The) must also offer vanous levels of readmg difficulty {The hst 
of btles given at the end of the unit meets these requirements, but each teacher 
must compile his own trom die malenal available and with a particular class 
in mind ) 

2 Help students decide how to record informabon about stones they read 
which are not included in the unit (Student, after the mibal story, select the 
ones thev wish to read, therefore, some means must be found to acknowledge 
reading which because of the pressure of bme or the story s failure to illustrate 
the theme of the unit, cannot be included ) Some classes hav e agreed to compile 
a list wnlh titles bneflv annotated to be posted m the library- Recommended 
for Students b\ Students ’ Others have prepared lists that the teacher might use 
m other units or might suggest as reading for individuals (The reader can re- 
cord Uie information on 3x5 cards, the compilation can be taken care of by 
volunteer groups ) 

3 Provide means for informing the class of recommended stones and for 
segregatmg the volumes containing those stones A bulletin board can be kept, 
where the one making the mibal recommendation phees a 3x5 card wath btle, 
author, volume, and his name Anvone who reads the storv adds his name Stu 
dents use the cards m finding suggesbons for reading the teacher, in forming 
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groups for discussion Or, perhaps tlie class can designate a shelf to which vol- 
umes containing recommended stones are returned, if the shelf is empty, the 
student knows he is to try to find "anotlicr first ” 

4 ProMdc a means of keeping the hooks circulating without waste of time 
Allow students to sign up for stones they wish to read as soon as a copy is avail- 
able Give the responsibility for handling reservations to one or more of the 
faster readers, who can piss quietly around the room, discover the present reader, 
and arrange witli him to piss it nett to the one for whom it is reserved 

Phase it Experiences growing out of reading 

Discussion Review the standirds for discussion the need for listening carefully 
to be able to mike pertinent contributions, to evaluate support of generalizations, 
to summarize and synthesize, and the need for speaking clearly and to the point 
After all pupils have read at least two stones, form groups of those who have read 
the same story or ones that can be related, meet with each group, while other stu- 
dents continue reading, helping individuals to relate the concepts and judge the 
skill of the author Or, conduct a class discussion on the ideas and characters, ex- 
ploring similarities and contrasts in the examples given 
Alternate between class and group discussions Permit several students who wish 
to discuss a story to do so without supervision Whenever possible, meet with a 
group who have read some of the more difficult stories to discuss the less obvious 
aspects of the author’s technique 

Panels Encourage the better readers to select stories not discussed to present 
to die class in the form of a panel which will point up likenesses and differences 
For one such presentation the following stones were chosen 
‘The Snob,” by Morley Callaghan (8) 

“Split Cherry Tree,” by Jesse Stuart (15) 

“The Piece of String,’ by Guy de Maupassant (11) 

“Freshman Fullback,” by Ralph D Paine ( 16) 

“Her First Ball,” by Katherine Mansfield (30) 

Oral reading Some teachers like to include volumes of poetry m the classroom 
library, they encourage students to browse through these anthologies to find poems 
which seem appropnate to the concepts evolving as the unit progresses An audience 
for those finding poems can be provided m small groups, who select some to be 
read to the class One such choice mcluded 
‘Little Things,” by James Stephens (22) 

“Columbus, by Joaquin Miller (24) 

“I Did Not Lose My Heart,” by A E Housman (20) 

“Motherhood,” by Agnes Lee (19) 

“Invictus,’ by William Ernest Henley (25) 

With some classes, it is effective to ask students to copy sentences and phrases from 
poems which stir their imaginations upon first reading The responses will be varied a 
particularly vivid aural or visual impression, a reminder of an expenence, an il- 
lummation of a truth, and so on Several partial class hours may be devoted to dis- 
cussmg these contribubons, and groups may be formed for brief lessons in language 
study 

Expository writing The purpose of this wntmg is to help students learn to 
support by the use of specific examples These assignments wdl need to be re- 
peated more than once, if not for the entire class, at least for individuals Tor each 
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type o£ assignment, work out an example with the class on the board For the first 
assignment given below, use a story studied m the introduction of the unit, letting 
the class suggest several topic sentences before one is selected For the second 
assignment, which is much more difficult, follow the same procedure, this Ume 
give the class several topic sentences from which to choose After a choice has been 
made, accept examples from any stones individuals have read, helping students select 
sahent details and secure precision of statement * Assignments 

Dse a statement about a character, a setting, a story, etc , as a topic sentence, 
develop a paragraph with one detailed example * 

Using a general statement as a topic sentence, develop a paragraph by a senes of 
tliree specific examples, each briefly staled 
Wnte an essay defining onsis (subsbtute any term used in the discussion of the 
slories-conflict, universality, motivation of action, foreshadowing irony) , illris 
trate by two or three specific examples, each constituting one paragraph 
The same as the above assignment, except that the development is to be m t%vo 
paragraphs, one giving a detailed example and the other a senes with each 
item concisely stated * 

Zmagmofitjc tentmg The purpose here is to extend the imagination by apply- 
ing concepts presented in literature to life situations Assignments 

Considenng the implications of ‘The Road not Taken,” show how the life of 
any one of the characters in the stones we have read might have been different 
if he had taken another road, consider the changes necessary in his sense of 
lalues to have made the choice of another road possible 
Select any character you have read about during this unit and place him m 
an imaginary crisis, show what you dunk he would do m such a situation 

CULMINATINC EXTEIUENCES 

Relating literature to life Ask students to find, in neivspapers, accoimts of persons 
in moments of crisis, let the class select the situation which seems to present the 
most complex problem and help them relate this to the concepts that have been 
developed ^Vhlle one class was working on this unit, the story of a man who was 
attacked and beaten by a group of hoodlums appeared in the local papers, those 
who witnessed the scene were reported to have acted in the following ways One 
stood and watched, one went to the help of the man and was severely beaten, one 
called the police, many ran away* This episode was selected by the class and the 
following plan was devised by teacher and students, sparked by the question. What 
probable interpretations can be made to explain the reaction of die witnesses^ 

The students handed in questions to be used m guiding discussion, from these, 
with additions by the teacher, the following guide was devised 

* See “Program and Plan,” pp 670 71 

*Tliis may be all the slowest students can master, if so, the assignments from this pomt 
should be differentiated, e g , sudi indniduals can move to the third assignment without 
achiev'ing competence in Uic skills necessary for the second 
» Sec Chapter 9 “Oral Language," pp 424 84 

• Norman Cousins “Tlie Desensitizalion of Twentieth Century Man,” Saturday Review, 
May 10 1939 reports a similar incident 
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Discussion guide 

What was the probable motivation for each of these actions? 

What kind of person might react in each of these ways? 

\Vho made the “wisest” decision? Why? 

With which one are you most in sympathy? 

With which one are you least in sympathy? 

Do you think any of the persons you have read about m this unit would react 
as any of these spectators did in this situation? 

Do you know anyone who might have a reaction similar to any of these? 

Why IS the public disturbed by such occurrences? 

Students were given the guide and time to come to their own conclusions be- 
fore being placed m groups for discussion, each group, having considered the 
questions, selected one member to represent them m a round table discussion in 
which the teacher acted as leader 

Synthesising ideas Organize a senes of student panels which review the vanous 
aspects of the short story which have been covered in the essay assignments Each 
panel member illustrates the particular concept with an example taken from one 
of the stones he has read The series should be represented by as many stones as 
possible, with few or no duplications 

Expository writing In preparabon for wnting, help students compare the traits 
of characters who seem to have met crises successfully with the charactenstics of 
those who apparently failed, any similaribes and contrasts? Usually students find a 
sufficient number of clear cut examples to show that many who were successful had 
the following charactensbes, m like manner, those who failed lacked these attributes 
They were able to exercise self control 

They were able to forego a selfish advantage when the welfare of others was m 
question 

They were able to discount immediate advantage for future benefits 
Ask students to explain matunty and to develop their ideas with examples taken 
from literature and from personal experience 

Read to the class “How to Avoid Emohonal Maturity” by Sylvia Wright, ^ this 
short article satirizes with broad humor the interest in the superficial self probing 
and self-rating which some of today s magazmes seem to foster Ask students to write 
an essay suggested by the article (eg, Self-Probing, Help or Hindrance?), to state 
a point of view, and support the opmion wth specific examples Or, ask them to 
wnte either a serious or humorous essay on a topic such as Sometimes I Think I’ll 
Never Grow Up, or Flashes of Self Revelabon Occasionally individual students are 
interested m trying to write two essays using the same ideas, one essay treats tlie 
ideas senously, the other humorously 
Imagmatjoe wnting 

Select either “Lucinda Matlock” (15) or “George Gray” (15) by Edgar Lee 
Masters, show how one of the characters you have read about might develop 
into such a person as is described in the poem 
Wnte a poem which might be used as an epitaph for one of the characters studied 
^ Vogue magazine, Vol 130, No 3 (August 15, 1957) 
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EVALUATION 
■ Of individual growth 

'Hie teacher has evidence, gamed Irom the discussions and from the writing, upon 
which to base an estimate of mdividual growth The student may 

Examine his folder of written work to determine what improvement he has 

made , 

Review his onl work and check progress m oral skills, a form, such as ttiose 
suggested on pp 574 and 575, including only those items pertinent to the teach 
mg m the unit, can be used as a guide 

List the most important insights he has gamed concerning one, several, or all ot 
the following 

Motivation of behavior 

Need for consvdenng consequences of decisions 
Universnlity of certain problems and ideas 
Values that energize the personality os those that enervate 
Write a paper criticizing the adequacy of the following guide for use m mak- 
ing important decisions 

What is the prmaple by which I justify this course of action? 

Will this action ultimately tend to bring about what I believe to be most 
worthwhile? 

■ Of the plan of the unit 

Teacher and pupils may evaluate the unit as a whole to decide which experiences 
should be retained and which should be modified or eliminated if the unit is to be 
taught to another class, and to determine, on the basis of progress made, some of 
the learning experiences which should receive priority in the immediate future 

TITLES CHOSEN BY ONE CLASS 

1 Five Minute Girl, Mary H Bradley (1) Judy discovers that the price for 
saving face comes high 

2 "Mother Knows Best,” Edna Ferber (3) Sally Quail owed everything to her 
mother, perhaps even unhappiness 

3 ‘Not Wanted,” Jesse Lynch Williams (2) A father finds it difficult to show 
his love for his son 

4 Wife of the Hero, Sally Benson (3). Libby is confused as to a man’s quali- 
fications for a husband 

5 “\Veep No More, My Lady ” James Street (9) A boy has to decide whether 
to keep a dog he has found or return it to the owner 

6 “Tlic Fift) -first Dragon.” Heywood Broun (12) Self-confidence is gamed m 
many wavs 

7. "Blue Murder," Wilbur Daniel Steele (6). A horse is almost blamed for a 
murder 

8 Tour Men and a Box,’ Leslie G Barnard (7) Only the promise of a clever 
man brought these four men safely out of the jungle 

9 “Snake Dance ” Corey Tord (8) Jeny trios to play the game, but not on the 
football field 

10 "I’rcltidc to Reunion Oliver La 1 arge (8) Fntlc betrays a young college stu- 
dent mto making a pledge he will have difficulty keeping 
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11 “Tenth of the Month,” Sally Benson (13). A young wfe has reasons for con- 
cealing the juggling of household accounts from her husband 

12 “Basquene,” Eleanor M Kelly (6) Emily regrets a decision 

13 “Retneved Reformation,” O Henry (17) A reformed burglar weighs love 
against personal safety 

14 “Tol’able David,” Joseph Hergesheimer (6) A boy wants to avenge the death 
of his father and brother 

15 “Sherrel,” Whit Burnett (3) A boy womes that he may have been the cause 
of his young brother’s death 

16 “The Quiet Man,” Maunce Walsh (4) A man of peace wns a moral and 
physical victory 

17 “Bam Burning,” William Faulkner (4) Sartv learns that the time has come 
when he must think for himself 

18 “Prelude,” Albert Halper (5) Prejudice and \andalism invade the rights of tlie 
individual 

19 “Eight-Oared Crew,” Harry Sylvestei (14) Kep discovers what anmmg really 
means 

20 “After the Ball,” Sally Benson (5, 14). A young girl leams that there are ad- 
vantages in. being sixteen 

21 “A Start in Life,” Ruth Suckow (5, 14) Daisy finds that “out working for other 
folks" IS not the delightful experience she had expected 

22 “Thank You, Dr Russell,” B J Chute (29) A son may prove to be a better man 
than his father 

23 “Bred in the Bone,” Elsie Smgmaster (10) A wife’s decision brings about an 
event she is trymg to avoid 

24 “Every Man for Himself,” Robert Zacks (7) Jimmy faces the last test to 
qualify him for membership m the submanne crew 

25 ‘ Traffic Incident," Edward Doherty (8) Grampa Jerry finall) gets a traffic 
ticket that can’t be fixed 

26 “One Throw,” W, C Heinz (7) Manan considers throwing the game m order 
to get even with the manager 

27 “Molly Morgan,” John Steinbeck (4) Molly avoids discovering the truth 
because she prefers keeping her illusions 

28 “Pilot’s Choice," Hunt Miller (7) Brady has to decide whetlier to nsk the 
h\es of his crew in a desperate attempt to effect a rescue 

29 “The Cub,” Lois D Kleihaiier (7) A boy m his victory leams one of life s 
truths— a poignant discovery 

30 “The Last Lesson ” Alphonse Daudet (26) The last lesson is an emotional ex- 
perience for teacher, pupils, and towTispcople 

Materials and resources for students 

1 Great Amencan Short Slones O Hcnr> Mcmornl Award, 1919-1931 Cirdtii 
Cil\, , Doubledij, Doran, 1935 

2 Howard Francis Seely and Marg.arct Roling. cds , Recent Stones far Cniotjtnctit 
Momstowni, X J , Silscr Burdctl, 1937 

3 William Robert Wunsch and Edni Albers, cds, TliicUr Thau Water \\ 

D Appleton Ccntuix, 1939 

i Trank C Jennings and Cluirics J Calitri, cds , Stones N 'i . Ilirtxmrt, Brace. 
1957. 
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Maureen Daly, ed , Uu Favorite Stones N Y , Dodd, Mead, 1949 

6 Edmn Van Berghen Knidcerbodcer, ed , Notable Short Stones N Y , Harper. 

1929 ,, 

7 Enc Berger, ed , Best Short Stones N Y . Tab Books, 1938 r i ri 

8 William R Wood and John D Husband, eds , Short Stones as You Like Them 

N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1940 r . xt v 

9 Egbert N Nieman and George E Salt, eds . Pleasure in Literature N Y , Hat- 

court, Brace, 1949 -vf ra „ 

10 Elsie Singmaster, Bred in the Bone and Other Stones Boston, Houghton Mmim, 
1925 

11 Rewey Belle Inghs and William K Stewart, eds , Aduenfures m World Literature 
N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1938 

12 Abraham Harold Lass and Arnold Horowitz, eds , Stones for Youth N i , 
Harper, 1950 

13 Emma L Reppert and Clarence Stratton, eds , Modern Short Stones N Y , 
McGraw-Hill, 1939 

14 Ernestine K. Taggard, ed , TtvenUj Crand N Y , Bantam Books, 1947 

15 Rewey Belle Inghs, John Gehlman, Mary Rives Bou man, and Norman Foerster, 
eds , Adoentures in American Liferaftirc N \ , Harcourt, Brace, 1941 

16 Rosa Mary Mikels, ed . Short Stones for English Classes N Y , Scribner’s, 1926 

17 C Alphtmso Smith, ed , Selected Short Stones from O Henry Garden Cit>, 
N Y , Doubleday, 1922 

18 Herschel Bnckell, ed , Prize Stones, 2950 Garden City, N Y , Doubleday, 1930 

19 Harriet Monroe and Ahce Corbm Henderson, eds , The New Foetnj N Y , Mac- 
millan, 1924 

20 Oscar Williams, ed , A Little Treasunj of Modern Poetry N Y , Senbner’s, 1930 

21 Luella B Cook, Walter Loban, Oscar James Campbell, Ruth M Stauffer, eds , 
The World Through Literature N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1949 

22 Gerald De Witt Sanders and John Herbert Nelson, eds , Chief Modem Poets 
of England and America N Y , Macmillan, 1943 

23 George Goldstone, ed , One Act Plays Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1926 

24 Louis Untermeyer, ed , Thw Singing World N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1926 

23 . A Treasury of Great Poems N Y , Simon & Schuster, 1942 

26 Bemadme Kielty, ed , A Treasunj of Great Stones N Y , Simon & Schuster. 1947. 

27 Arthur Guiterman, Death and General Putnam N Y , Dutton, 1933 

^ Lennedy, Pro/lles m Courage N Y , Harper, 1956, N Y , Pocket Books, 

29 Simon Certner and George H Henry, eds , Short Stones for Our Times Boston, 
Houghton Mifflm, 1950 

30 Mbit Burnett, ed , Time To Be loung Phila , Lippmcott, 1945 

31 Louis Untermeyer, ed , Robert Frosts Poems N Y , Pocket Books, 1953 

32 Luella B Cool^ H A Miller, Jr , and Walter Loban, eds , Adt/enfurcs m Appre- 
ciation N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 3rd ed , 1950 


If time penrnls, any one of these Elms may be mduded in the umt 
“The Story that Couldnt Be Pnnted” 

“Story of Dr Carver” 

‘Mahatma Gandhi” 

“Due Process of Law Denied” 


Teachers wislung to try a unit similar to this should consider tlie nch 
source of mexpensive material— bofli short stones and poetry— available in 
paperback editions The purchase of several copies of each title allovv's one to 
remov e appropnate stones and poems, staple them individually or by groups 
in heav 7 paper covers, and thus promote wider circulation 
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Values 


72. Discovery of Volues 
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Chapter Tteelue 


Discovery of Values 

Excellent performance ts a blend of talent and motive, 
of ability fused toith zeal Aptitude ivithout aspiration is 
lifeless and inert 

And that ts only part of the story When ability is brought 
to life by aspiration, there ts the further question of the 
ends to lohich these gifts are applied We do not lotsh to 
nurture the man of great talent and eoil purpose Not only 
^es high performance take place in a context of oahtes and 
purpose but if it ts to be worth fostering the values and 
purpose must be morthy of our cHegiance 

—THE Timsurr of excellence * 


All life IS a search for meaning, a conhnmng struggle to impose reason 
and order on the fragmented moments of experience The wisdom of the 
choices made determines to what degree the search will be satisfying and 
the stnving productive Edgar Lee Masters uses a boat with a furled sail at 
rest in a harbor to symbolize the hfe of one who, through fear of disillusion* 
ment refused to grapple with the challenge of the unpredictable George 
Gray, the subject of Masters’ portrait, realizes too late that if hfe is to have 
meaning, one must 

lift the sail 

And catch the winds of destiny 

Wherever they dnve the boat 

To put meaning m one’s life may end in madness, 

But life widioul meaning is the torture 
Of restlessness and vague desire— 

It IS a boat longing for the sea and yet afraid * 

At the opposite extreme. Masters presents a woman whose lifted sail caught 
the winds of destiny— a woman who for over nmety years reached out to hfe 
with understanding and purpose Lncmda Matlock accepted the eternal ten- 
sion between the forces that sustain hfe and those that destroy as the price 
one pays for being human Decrymg flabbiness and discontent, she leaves as 

I Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc , The Pursuit of Excellence Education and the Future 
of America (Garden City, NY Doobleday 1958), p 45 

*Edgar Lee Masters Spoon Rtter Anthology (N\ Macmillan 1931), p 65 
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her legacy a statement epitomizing her own faith and courage, “It takes hfe 
to love Life ” * 

Little more than half a century separates us from the world Lucinda Mat- 
lock knew Dunng that short time technological advancement has had an 
impact on our culture which could scarcely have been envisioned fifty years 
ago Changes have been great, and there is no reason to beheve that change 
will not continue One thing, however, remains constant— man’s deep-seated 
struggle to develop values which will guide him toward self-reahzation In 
a “Seminar of Basic Ideas” concerning tlie purposes of education, Viktor 
Frankel of the medical faculty of the University of Vienna selects man’s search 
for meaning as the truest expression of the state of being human He suggests 
that each mdividual, although he may begin by questiomng hfe, must eventu- 
ally realize that “it is he who is bemg questioned— questioned by hfe. It is he 
who has to answer— by answermg hfe ” He commends the wisdom contained 
m Nietzsche’s words, “He who knows a Why of hving surmounts almost every 
How,” as an appropriate motto for all education * 

What the student accepts as Uie Whys of hving serves as the foundation 
for his values, this, m turn, determines the choices he will make Making m- 
telhgent choices mvolves almost everything of importance m the education of 
young people in a free society, for decision-makmg imphes not only the ability 
to select wisely among many competing interests but also acceptance of per- 
sonal responsibility for the choices made In any time or place, adherence to 
one’s code, with its inevitable conflicts, requires conviction and stamina, but 
the youth of Lucinda Matlock’s generation were at least spared the confusion 
of trying to determine what tlieir culture prized In the relatively stable hfe 
of thal ihy, ibe/e seems io have hee3> lairly agseemesil as to what nay 

\%orthwhile In contrast, young people m contemporary Amenca are confronted 
by a bewildering array of conflicting values, each sanctioned by various seg- 
ments of society “The principal causes of our adolescents’ difficulty,” Margaret 
Mead concludes, after contrasting our young people with Samoan youth and 
their serene w'ay of hfe, “are the presence of conflicting standards and the be- 
lief that every individual should make his or her oivn choice ” * If we agree 
With Mead, we must conclude tliat our sdiools should grant more attention 
to the considerations underlying wise decisions and to Uie significance of choice 
as the inevitable consequence of freedom 

Role of English teacher unchanged In our culture, witli its ever acceler- 
ating change, the role of the English teacher in helping students dev clop v allies 
perhaps becomes more difficult than in llic past but basically remains im- 
chingcd For those of us who teach language and literature, llic decision to 

* MasttTS Spoon niter xKntltolagy, p £29 

^ Solurc/oy nevfetc, Vol 41, No 37 (September 13, 105S), p 20 

* Mirgartl Mend, Corning of Arc m Samoa, 1936 (N^ , Ne\\ Amencan Librar>, 191!)) 
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chapter Twelve 


Discovery of Values 

Excellent performance ts a blend of talent and mottve, 
of ability fused with zeal Aptitude without aspiration is 
lifeless and inert 

And that tS only part of the story When ability is brought 
to life by aspiration, there ts the further question of the 
ends to which these gifts are applied We do not wish to 
nurture the man of great talent and evil purpose Not only 
does high performance take place in a context of values and 
purpose but tf it ts to be worth fostering, the values and 
purpose must be worthy of our allegiance 

—THE PURSUIT OF EXCEUXNCE '■ 


All life IS a search for meaning, a continuing struggle to impose reason 
and order on the fragmented moments of experience The wisdom of the 
choices made determines to what degree the search will be sabsfying and 
the striving productive Edgar I-ee Masters uses a boat with a furled sail at 
rest in a harbor to symbobze the hfe of one who, through fear of disillusion 
ment, refused to grapple with the challenge of the unpredictable George 
Gray, the subject of Masters’ portrait, realizes too late that if hfe is to have 
meaning, one must 

lift the sail 

And catch the winds of destiny 

Wherever they drive the boat 

To put meaning in one s hfe may end in madness. 

But hfe without meaning is the torture 
Of restlessness and vague desire— 

It IS a boat longing for the sea and yet afraid = 

At the opposite extreme. Masters presents a woman whose hfted sail caught 
the winds of destiny— a woman who for over ninety years reached out to life 
wth understanding and purpose Luemda Matlock accepted the eternal ten- 
sion between the forces that sustain hfe and those that destroy as the price 
one pays for being human Decrying flabbmess and discontent, she leaves as 

1 Rocl.efeller Brothers Fund, Inc , The Pursuit of Excellence Education and the Future 
of America (Garden City, NY, Doubleday 1958), p 45 

* Edgar Lee Masters Spoon River Anthology (NY Macmillan 1931) p 85 
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her legacy a statement epitomizing her o^vn faith and courage, “It takes life 
to love Life ” ® 

Little more than half a century separates us from the world Lucinda Mat- 
lock knew. During that short time technological advancement has had an 
impact on our culture which could scarcely have been envisioned fifty years 
ago Changes have been great, and there is no reason to believe that change 
wll not continue One thing, however, remains constant— man’s deep-seated 
struggle to develop values which will guide him toward self-realization In 
a “Seminar of Basic Ideas” concerning the purposes of education, Viktor 
Frankel of the medical faculty of the University of Vienna selects man’s search 
for meaning as the truest expression of the state of being human He suggests 
that each individual, although he may begin by questioning life, must eventu- 
ally reahze that “it is he who is being quesboned— questioned by hfe It is he 
who has to answer— by answenng life ” He commends the ^vlsdom contamed 
m Nietzsches words, “He who knows a Why of living surmounts almost every 
How ” as an appropnate motto for all educabon * 

What the student accepts as the \Vhys of hving serves as the foundabon 
for his values, this, m turn, determines the choices he wll make Makmg in- 
telligent choices involves almost everytlung of importance in the educabon of 
young people m a free society, for deasion-making imphes not only the ability 
to select wisely among many competing interests but also acceptance of per- 
sonal responsibility for the choices made In any bme or place, adherence to 
one’s code, with its inevitable conflicts, requires convicbon and stamina, but 
the youth of Lucmda Matlock’s generahon ^^e^e at least spared the confusion 
of trying to determine what tlieir culture prized In the relabvely stable life 
of that da)% there seems to have been fairly general agreement as to what was 
worthwhile In contrast, young people m contemporary America are confronted 
by a bewildering array of conflicting values, each saneboned by various seg- 
ments of society ‘ The principal causes of our adolescents* difficulty,” Margaret 
Mead concludes, after contrasbng our >oung people wath Samoan youth and 
their serene waiy of life, “are tlie presence of conflicting standards and the be- 
lief that every individual should make his or her own clioice”® If we agree 
NMth Mead, we must conclude that our schools should grant more attenbon 
to the considerations underl> mg wise decisions and to the significance of choice 
as the ine\ liable consequence of freedom 


Role of English teacher unchanged In our culture, witli its ever acceler- 
ating change, the role of the Hnglish teacher in helping students dev elop values 
perhaps becomes more difficult than m the past but basically remains un- 
changed For those of us who leach language and literature, the decision fo 


^ Svoon nkrr Anthohpj.r ^ 

• Saturday Ilctlcic. \ol -ll. No 37 1355) p 20 

* Marparit Mead. CominR of in Samoa. I93G (.\ 1 ., New Amexfcan Llbrar>, 1949), 
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chapter Twelve 


Discovery of Values 


Excellent performance ts a blend of talent and motive, 
of ability fused with zeal Aptitude without aspiration w 
lifeless and inert 

And that ts only part of the story When ability is brought 
to life by aspiration, there is the further question of the 
ends to which these gifts are applied We do not wish to 
nurture the man of great talent and evil purpose Not only 
does high performance take place in a context of values and 
purpose but tf tt ts to be worth fostering, the values and 
purpose must be worthy of our allegiance 

—THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE ‘ 


All life IS a search for meaning, a continuing struggle to impose reason 
and order on the fragmented moments of experience The wisdom of the 
choices made determines to what degree the search will be satisfying and 
the striving productive Edgar Lee Masters uses a boat with a furled sail at 
rest in a harbor to symbohze the life of one who, through fear of disillusion- 
^ challenge of the unpredictable George 

ray, the subject of Masters portrait, realizes too late that if hfe is to have 
meaning, one must 

lift the sail 

And catch the winds of destiny 

Wherever they drive the boat 

To put meaumg m ones Ufe may end m madness. 

But lite widiout meaning is the torture 
Of restlessness and vague desire— 

It IS a boat longmg tor the sea and yet afraid = 

At the opposite extreme. Masters presents a woman whose bfted sail caught 
the winds of destmy-a woman who for over nmety years reached out to hfe 
with understanding and purpose Lncmda Matlock accepted the eternal ten 
ston between the forces that sustain hfe and those that destroy as the pnce 
one pays for being human Decrymg flabbmess and discontent, she leaves as 

1 Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc , The Pursuit of Excellence P^..^ , j i 
of America (Garden City, NY Doubleday 1958); p 45 

Lee Masters Spoon Riter Ani/iofogy (N Y , Mncmillan 1931), p 65 
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deal with values is by no means a new urgency * Our material has always led 
us to a concern with both the ethical and the esthetic aspects of life Litera- 
ture cannot be taught apart from the morality of humanity, speaking and ^vnt 
mg unrelated to truth can become twisted and debased, a threat to tlie \ery 
basis of commumcation Nor is it a mere quirk of legalistic minds that perjury 
IS so senously regarded in the courts The need for sincerity and integnty in 
everyday use of language, the power of hterature to illuminate choices among 
values-we have always accepted tliese as basic m the teaclung of English 
Cultural change has only made more apparent the importance of tlie liberal 
arts 


essential In the pressures resulting from society’s concern mth 
the need for helping youth acquire values, we must maintain our balance Lit- 
era lue, un e propaganda, is not intended to secure immediate, practical 
results It IS not a poultice to be appbed to weaknesses in moral perception 
m,™ “ ^”'Pf “ difference exists, and that difference is 

mmense The precarious harmony of any work of art is a balanced structure 

feZr^rt f'r'’ "'>'‘“>'>'>^'11?^ To view literature as a 

trtea use T “1 “■J "> ^^wards How- 

2on aZVvr 0 "^ discnm- 

hoZZamfe V “ tremendous potential for eduea- 

orgaZZToZe perceptions and 

nZw" X3.y“ reader above th"e petty or 

a play by Shakespeare or a poem bv L pZs W? 1'“ fPPteoiated 

extent the good Ue is dependent .Z J unchanged To whatever 

experience, literature can Ztabme'^to thcTrT*'? “ 

seeks for as manyhlanbemgs as'poISe 

heen''ct::;nZrtLrZove™\Zres T 

suggest ways to help the pupil bmld a sohd Z 1°™“^ *° 

attrihon m the pressures of pv«xt^ ^ ^ integrity that wll resist 

philosophy IS the behef that “coZrt’'irZTt'*f *“ the underlying 

zest of hvmg comes from the struBele-Z f 

considers worthwhile Therefore, Z!deids oZtadl f 

for without durable values the learner wiU al™ ^/u ? ™P”tant, 

language and hterature But JZZZt ^ P°"''=^ 

■teach" values, although students le!rn them'Z'’'' ’"l 
them from our attitudes and actions whi* derw They learn 

what shall receive top prionty in our tZhina Th'Z °™ I'™ 

• Fm . a 1C, teaching They learn them through ex- 

a discussion of the relation of Llerahirp fn i ® 

Louise M Rosenblatt Literature as Exploration fr^iv *^tI the authors recommend 

discussion of the role of the Enghsh teacher / iT Century. 1938) For a 

NaUonal Interest The National Interest and /fcl t society see Committee on 

NTCE, 1961 Teaching of English Champaign. HI. 
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penences planned with the long-range aim of stimulating and guiding indi- 
viduals m self-dtsctphne and in self-development Hence the emphasis through- 
out this text on the necessity for helping the student set standards for achieve- 
ment and for behavior, for making self-evaluation an integral part of learning, 
for developing understandmg of the resources of literature and the power of 
language— both of which lead to the discovery of values 

Harmony basic to ail values Although for the purpose of emphasis two 
aspects of personal values— the ethical and the esthetic— are discussed sep- 
arately in this chapter, in reality both are mextricably fused in the balanced 
personality Moral and esthetic values have an identical foundation, die good 
and the beautiful, traced to their ulhmate considerations, dissolve into a single 
prmciple— the law of harmony Vicious and destructive behavior may be viewed 
as discord and productive living as harmony In Spoon Rwer Anthology, George 
Gray’s withdrawal from life strikes a discord because it destroys his human 
potential, Lucinda Matlock’s acceptance of all that life offers creates a har- 
mony which makes living an adventure We are concerned here with choices 
such as wise men and women make in their search for harmonious lives 


UNDERSTANDINGS CONCERNING VALUES 

A value expresses the essence of expenences the race has found to be 
worthwhile Over the centuries Man, guided by the forces of mstmct and of 
has' groped slowly hat steadily toward the humaaitanaa ide^l 
The student, in the disciplined forms of literature, discovers these same forces 
at work, here he finds bared the restless, searching human spint The literary 
artist, highlighting now one aspect of experience and now another, is con 
cemed ^v^th the mystery of Man ’ Thus literature, embracing as it does the 
accumulated conscience of the race, provides a medium which allows the 
student to grapple on his o^vn level with the ideas and values that have guided 
Man in his long struggle from the twihght cave toward the light 

Whether or not a teacher should help any particular group formulate 
principles concerned with values must remain at the discretion of that teacher 
Certainly he \\ ill not do so unless the concepts can be amved at inductively^ 
until he has helped students examine motivation for behavior in many concrete 
situations, and until he has helped them probe their thinking concerning some 
of the beliefs they think they hold All tins presupposes a mature class It pre 
supposes students who have formed opinions of tlie ivorth of many ideals, who 
have discovered some of tlie difficulties m determining the basis for belief^ 

’Cncs James Jojecs Stephan Dedalus in pledging himself to art *^Velcome, O life) 

I go to encounter for the miHionth time the reality of^expericncc and to forge in th© 
smithy of m> soul the uncreated conscience of my race” T/ic Portrait of the Artist as a 
^ oiing Sten, NY, Modem Librarv, 1928, p 299 
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•md m mabng fliose beliefs function in acUon Granted these conditions two 
understandings ma) help students become more realistic in assessing poblems 
concerned with talues Values are guides not prescriptions for conduct val 
lies are a balance of rational thought and controlled emotion 

\ALtJES AS GUIDES 

A value merely points the way, directs the course Although we ha\e the 
experience of humanity to guide us we hive no chart tint all im> follow \^'e 
cm see similarities among the ideils chosen by men and women of both fact 
and fiction in building harmonious li\es But each individual must choose Ins 
own for it IS to his own life he must give meaning 

Principles guide action Students can more readily comprcliend the func 
tion of a guiding principle if tliey see that function impersonally m the per 
spective of time An example of which they are at least dimly aware, is close 
at hand-tlie manner m wluch through the years our owai nation has tried to 
implement tlie belief first stated m 1776 that “all men are endowed by their 
Creator witli certain inalienable rights” Rccalhng with a class some of the 
steps we as a nation liaxe taken to insure any one of our personal rights wall 
help young people appreciate how a \alue acts as a guide toward any goal 
In die classroom the necessity for redefimbon of xalues has been highlighted 
by means of a discussion on the right to vote initialed by cibng the case of 
Susan B Anthony who was arrested for voting in the presidential election 
of 1872 

The Fourteenth Amendment (1868) slated All persons bom or naturalized 
in die United States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are cibzens ” 

The Fifteenth Amendment (1870) staled The right of tlie cibzens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged on account of race 
color or previous condibon of servitude On what grounds could Miss Anthony 
be tned found guilty and fined one hundred dollars^ (A fine which w as nev er 
paid ) 

Call attention to tlie fact that men of the Declarabon of Independence has 
been translated to persons in the amendments Wliat meaning did Miss Anthony 
give to these two words^ What did those who arrested her think they meant^ 

Some students may be surprised to learn that not until 1920 when the Nine- 
teenth Amendment gave women the nghi to vole was Miss Anthony s interpre- 
tation of these words accepted 

Understanding the struggle required to secure privileges we now take for 
granted will show tint tlie evolubon of our nghts based on belief m tlie worth 
of the mdivadual has been slow that gradually tlie meaning of tliese rights 
has become clearer as official documents each in terms of its ovvai era have 
tned to define the essentials that permit men to maintain their dignity as 
human beings 

Critics of our culture point to examples of discnminahon against indi 
vaduals and groups as a contradiction of democracy Such criticism betrav s its 
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autliors’ failure to recognize the gap which will always exist between ideals 
and attainment Margaret Mead in answer to one such critic stresses the need 
of "recognizing that in the tension between ideals and practice which must fall 
behind those ideals, lies the dynamic of American democracy—that the whole 
point of hitching one’s wagon to a star hes in the tension on the rope ” ® 

Values provide direction The tension on the rope serves as well for the 
individual as it does for the nation Behef in a certain value will pull him in 
the direction he thinks will help him attain it, the more firmly rooted the belief, 
the more forceful the pull and tlie greater his chance of approaching his ideal 
But it IS approximation only, never complete reahzation Those who profess 
faith in the perfectibility of man speak in relative terms— they believe that m 
herent in man is the urge and the capacity for moving toward perfection 
The student should understand tliat it is the pursuit of worthwhile values, not 
their perfect attainment, that will characterize his efforts, that mtermediate 
successes keep him on the right road but that the ultimate goal will always 
he ahead For, as Whitehead says, "When ideals have sunk to the level of 
practice, the result is stagnation ” * 

Understanding the progress his nabon has made toward the ideal first 
stated nearly two centuries ago helps the student realize that a value acts as 
a guide, not as a prescription, for conduct, it makes him aware of the relation- 
ships ideals bear to practice, it helps him see values as flexible in operation, 
continually tested in specific situations, constantly reassessed and redefined m 
the light of greater knowledge and wdening expenence As with a people, so 
with the individual, his values are guides providing direction but giving no 
pat formula for conduct Each person must determine for himself what be- 
havior at any particular time is consistent with the belief he professes, what 
hne of action will help him approximate his goals 

What constitutes kindness in any particular instance? To allow a friend to copy 
from one’s paper in a test? To allow a friend to use one’s name in obtainmg 
parental permission to remain out hter than usual when one is not involved in 
the situation? Was Jerry m ‘ The Snake Dance" being kind, as he thought, in 
deceiving his parents? 

What constitutes lotjaUy to fnend or duty? Does loyalty to Tom Brown, a 
member of my club demand I vote for him m the school election even though 
I thmk his opponent better qualified for the job? Has Javert in Les Mtserables 
become so emotionally involved m his sense of duty to his job that his pursiut 
of Jean Valjean has become an obsession? 


VALUES AS A BALANCE OF THOUGHT AND EMOTION 
Personal values arc the result of an individual’s reflective experience, in 
both Its intellectual and emotional aspects Both elements-and they are rarely 


* Margaret Mead Neto Liccs for Old (N\ , ^to^ro^%, 1956), p 158 
® Alfred North Whitchc'id, The Aims of Education. 1929 (N Y , New Amcncan Lfbr3r> , 
1919), p 40 
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separable-must correspond to the reality to which they refer That is, if there 
IS no thinking or only contused thinking, if there is too little or too much 
emotion, a value lacks the force needed to make it a guide for action Thus 
we try not only to determine a reason for the importance of any ideal we hole 
but also to become alert to the complexities of its apphcation as a guide to 
behavior We try to develop discrimination in the degree of our emotional 
involvement with any certain value, desirable as it in itself may be 

A perfect balance of rational thought and controlled emotion is impossible 
to maintain, its approximation is a mark of matunly In trying to achieve 
ecpubbnum, everyone has difBculty Understanding the ways thought and 
emotion operate m developing values will prepare the student for some of the 
complexities involved m malang important choices 


When emotion rules The first sense oi values is acquired in an emotion- 
ally toned, either or world, the chJd is taught by verbal commands and ex- 
hortations to conform to the demands of his immediate environment His 
world IS small, his choices limited Reactions of adults quickly mform him 
that one type of conduct wins approval, its opposite, the reverse His conflicts 
anse not in determining the right course of action but in summoning voUtion 
to obey the dictates of the person he wishes to please Failure bnngs discom- 
fort, even a sense of guilt When he begins to reason, to ask why, he is met 
with either circular reasoning (“That’s the way nice little boys act ” “We want 
you to grow up to be a good man ”) or appeals to external pressures (‘'When 
you go to school, you’ll have to behave” ‘TJo one will want to play with you 
if you’re going to lose your temper”) Thus, first values, never the product of 
reasoning, carry an emotional load, vestiges of which remam throughout hfe 
Such an orientation makes it difficult to eradicate the idea that all choices 
are beUveen the good and the bad, each easily identifiable, the belief that the 
path IS well defined and leads slrai^t to die goal Gradually one learns that 
each particular situation may present its own problem, that values are some- 
times in conflict, that many choices are concerned with several “goods,” each 
desirable in its own right, or with several “evils ” making a completely satis- 
factory course of action impossible Individual progress toward belief m and 
understandmg of a multi valued world is slow and painful 

The child, learning rules of conduct by rote, accepts the words without 
the necessary experiential basis to give the language meaning, consequently, 
the abstract statement becomes for him the reality The formula, embedded 
in his emotions, admits of no question until further experience subjects the 

10 Students should see these examples of parental guidance as a description of the child s 
introduction to values, not as an indictment of Uie way parents tram children Charged 
widi responsibility for the child, parents can do no other than try to mculcate the values 
they themselves hold That they cannot supply cogent, universally accepted reasons, even 
if the child could understand them, is not surprising Even perceptive observers concerned 
with the study of modem man and his spiritual needs, although they agree on the highest 
human values, define them differently have different reasons for their mdgmeuts See 
Abraham H Maslow, ed , New Knowledge if* Human Values (NY , Harper, 1959) 
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value to the searchhght of reason, reinforcing, modifying, or negating it For 
example, as the child’s world enlarges, he may notice that others wm popu 
larity by methods he has been taught are unacceptable Then his conflicts be- 
gm as he tnes to square teaching with practice What adolescent, unless he 
has been wisely and continually guided an examining the basis for his values, 
has not at tunes been shocked to discover that a principle he has long accepted 
as vahd— and which of course may well be— has no roots in his thinking, oidy 
in his emotions? 

After viewing such a film as “Ri^t or Wrong,** or reading such a story as 
“Bill’s Little Girl,’ students may be asked to wnte on a topic similar to die 
following 

Tell of a decision you were forced to make between two courses of action 
which seemed either almost equally desirable or almost equally distasteful, 
what was the compelling factor leading you to decide as you did? 

When intellect roles As adults we sometimes encounter the problem m 
reverse Our first contact with statements of democratic values probably oc 
curs in the elementary school when we memorize portions of the Declaration 
of Independence “All men are created equal ” Each tune we hear the 
words we may respond to the movmg language, we may even expenence a 
vague feehng of pnde in the nobihty of our political hentage Almost auto 
matically we have accepted the values as our own, but rarely do we think of 
them in reference to our own conduct When we are first conscious of meeting 
the test m action, we may discover we have fooled ourselves What we have 
IS an intellectuaUzed concept, not a value, it lacks the emofaonal involvement 
needed to give it vitahty 

Admittedly, stating a value may he verbalization only— that is, it may 
lack either the reasoned acceptance or die emotional involvement sufficient 
to commit one to action, it may lack both Must we then conclude that because 
verbahsms sometimes betray us, students should never be helped to formulate 
the principles underlying a senes of ejqpenences planned to stress certam val 
ues? Certainly not Understanding the relationship behveea the concrete and 
the abstract is as desirable in studying values as m developing concepts in 
science We must, however, lead students to see that the formulation of a 
personal code is important only if it influences conduct We cannot doubt that 
our national ideals have had such influence Nor can we doubt that our pnV- 
lieges as mdividuals would have been curtailed if more autocratic principles 
had been selected to giude the nation Admittedly, the expressed ideals are 
not incorporated into the behavior of every citizen However, their acceptance 
in individual thinking means they are part of the nation’s thinking, their viola 
bon nags at the nations conscience The danger hes, not m puttmg our be- 
liefs about values mto words, but in deceiving ourselves by thinking that the 
language and the values are synonymous 

The Slave with Two Faces illustrates how the verbalization of a ^alue may be 
accepted as the reality This symbolic play contrasts the atbtudcs of two girls 
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toward life The firm belief that a person should show no fear guides *e con- 
duct of one girl Her companion, lerhally accepting what the other has taught 
her, discovers that the ideal lads the necessary roots m her thinking and in her 
emotions to serve as a guide lor acbon when the test comes 

Continued and vaned approadics are necessary in the consideration of 
ethical values, but fundamental to the effectiveness of both content and 
method is the maintenance of a dimatc encouraging growth Admittedly, the 
search for standards to give meaning to life is an important part of the educa- 
tion of the adolescent, but tlie sdiool is only one factor in his environment 
and experiences in the English dassroom only one aspect of the school Tlie 
educational problem is at heart the problem of helping young people select 
from their culture all constructive values, all striving for wholeness, and of 
helping them subdue or convert those tendencies that are destructive, nega- 
tive, wasteful, or smugly complacent Tlie learning experiences within the 
English dassroom may be placed in the balance that is tending toward tins 
aim The clear-sightedness and the integrity of the teacher will be the signifi- 
cant factor in this dynamics of forces Not always will the teacher succeed, but 
success comes often enough to justify the effort 


ETHICAL VALUES 

To deal with moral concepts and values requires tact and wisdom Does 
It need to be said that a heavy handed frontal attack does more harm than 
good? That literature converted into a group of homilies to illustrate Good- 
ness loses its power as literature? We assume wiser readers tlian this We also 
assume readers who realize that literature cannot be sharply separated from 
consideration of ethics any more than it can be divorced from an awareness 
of beauty We assume readers who know that both witten and oral communi- 
cation is the man himself and that “no amount of practice in composition 
courses will draw anything but a cheap style out of a cheap person “ ” 

We need no prescriptive maxims in our study of values m the classroom 
All we need is awareness of the experience of the human race Any belief that 
man is manipulated solely by his environment or by a blind fate contradicts 
the inner consciousness of the healthy segments of humanity Any mode of 
thought that reduces man to the status either of a maclune or of an animal, 
any mode of conduct that uses man as a means to an end, is an affront to hiS 
essential dignity The literature we teach offers numerous studies both of har- 
mony-Cathers Neighbor Rosicky, Ehots Dolly Wmthrop, Dickens’ Joe 
Gargery-and discord-Macbeth and his wife, Huck Finn’s father, Madame 
Defarge Literature gives an illumination to the study of values which pre 
scnptive maxims lack So too do tlie mediods we use to teach that literature 
and the ways we devise to help students gam power over language 
Howard Mumford Jones, Amcncon Humonlsm (N Y Harper, 1957), p 91 
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A student may gam some of his most ^^luable insights into the meamng of 
“respect for the individual” through six years practice in the form, not necessanly 
the content, of discussion Here as teacher and pupils practice the courtesies of 
disagreement, the student can acquire the attitude of welcoming opposition to 
his o\vn ideas, a sense of responsibility for expressing minority opinions, a 
realization that he can preserve his integrity while at the same time maintammg 
respect for the person whose values he cannot accept 

After students have had some experience with discussion techniques, a teacher 
may stimulate thinking by giving out copi^ of questions, for reflection only 

Has opposition to one of your pet ideas ever given you fresh insists which 
caused you to modify your opinions? 

Is there anyone you know whose values differ greatly from your own but 
who, nevertheless, commands your respect? 

Can you remember any time when your integrity forced you to voice an 
objection or to support an opinion although it would have been “safer” and 
more pleasant to keep stiU? 

Occasions when students may be allowed some choice occur often m our class 
rooms Through a sequence of expenences similar to the followmg, students, 
practicing decision making over a six-year period, can assinulate die ideas that 
freedom has limitations, that it carries its own responsibilty, that a degree of 
freedom is possible for all only when controversial issues are settled m disciplmed 
ways 

Recently, a student teacher of thirty-five eighth-graders helped them plan a 
mural which was to culmmate a unit on poetry From the preparatory work for 
the mural to its completion, the prmciple of choice operated These young people 
were being involved in consideration of ethical and esthetic values wi^out, of 
course, being burdened wth the distinction— without, in fact, hearmg value 
mentioned 

Early in the planning they saw that choice has practical limitations, that the 
size of a mural is dictated by the spaces available, that, in turn, its size and 
placement bear a relationship to die number and the size of the illustrations 
They preserved their right of dissent while they saw personal choices subjected 
to the will of the majority, as poems and symbols sponsored by different indi- 
viduals were eliminated 

They considered esthetic values as they decided what effect the color of the 
walls would have on the color scheme chosen for the mural, as they evaluated 
rough over-all sketches submitted by volunteers, as they weighed the significance 
of symbols to choose the one best expressing the literary experience, and as they 
reluctandy eliminated poems whose essence would be distorted by visual repre- 
sentation 

Finally, they considered ethical problems as the teacher helped them choose 
the type of contribution each could make Patiently, wth skillful questions on 
the day of final choice, the teacher led the class to see the difficulties and re- 
quirements of each type of work— abilities needed, probable amount of time 
demanded, necessity for working as an individual or as one of a group, the 
ineiitable deadlines Wisely, she postponed decisions to give students fame to 
determine what they had to offer and how much time tliey were willing to 
give Setting the class to work, she provided time for conferences with those 
asking for guidance The choice was important to all, for it was personal and 
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inevocable. each student realized his obhgahon to complete the work he chose 
as his contnbution 

To understand both what we can and what we cannot expect to do with 
our students, we need to consider how young people discover values Many 
elements in one’s background and environment assume significance-home, 
friends, church, school, commumty. all aspects of the culture of which one 
IS a part Influences in one area may fortify or nullify those in another Thus 
classroom experiences must, i£ tliey are to have any effect, generate cumu- 
lative force over the six secondary school years Commendable traits can- 
not be implanted directly in another, personal values are built slowly over 
a long period of time out of the totality of individual experience 

Our purpose is to teach students the considerations involved in making 
wise choices, not to teach them the choices that must be made Translated 
into terms for the classroom, our purpose is to give students continued ex- 
penence in appraising the effect of different beliefs on conduct and tlie m- 
fiuence of habitual conduct on the desbny an individual creates for himself 
Our purpose, if understandings are to bear fruit in behavior, is to place the 
student as often as possible in situations where he is allowed to make his own 
decisions and where he must assume responsibility for the choices he makes 
Such a program throughout the six secondary school years, although it cannot 
insure volition, does provide the necessary practice and understandmgs It 
takes much traveling in "goodly states and kingdoms” to discover for one- 
self even a few of the Whys of living 

Selecting values for emphasis 

If we keep in mind just what we can do m helping students discover 
values, we may be less reluctant to come to grips with the problem m tlie class 
room We realize that the emphasis on free choice within the American culture 
mihfafes agamst imposing, even jf we would or could, any particular values, 
we realize loo that the condition of freedom itself offers the most compelUng 
argument for education for choice Yet even in our society, which encourages 
wide deviation in thought, we find a certain community of belief and, es- 
pecially, widespread approval of the values inherent m democratic prac- 
tices During recent years we have seen several important statements of 
values which might be emphasized during twelve years of public schooling 

Humanist Values in American Culture “-knowledge, creativity, expenmenta 
tion man as the measure of thmgs, the mtelhgent ordering of life as based on 
knowledge, sense of responsibihly to self and others, hving as an essentially co- 
operative venture 

American Ideals ^s-human rights and freedoms, equably of opportunity, social 
responsibibty, and discipline 

H Otto DahUce Values m Culture and Classroom (NY, Harper, 1958) p 66 
** James C Stone, A Curriculum for Amencan Ideals ' unpublished doctoral dissertation 
1949, a contnbution to the American Ideals Proj«:t of Stanford Umversity Palo Alto Calif 
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Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools human personality, moral 
responsibility, institutions as the servants of man, common consent, devobon to 
truth, respect for eTCcllcnce, moral equality, brotherhood, the pursuit of happm^ss, 
spmtual ennehment 

Such statements, whidi have much in common, are helpful in pointing 
direction but are too general for direct application to the classroom However, 
they do illustrate the extent of agreement possible in our society That they ure 
stated in general terms merely underlines the necessity for each school to 
translate them into specifics applicable to its own pupils 

How can such broadly stated ideab be used as guides for learning ex- 
periences? Ideally, the teaching staff in each school should determine the 
focus for instruction in terms of students* needs In one school where many 
members of different racial and cultural backgrounds enter the seventh grade, 
North Fork, a novel by Dons Gates in which a boy finds himself a member 
of a minority group in an American Indian community, is read by all students 
Indian Caucasian relations present no problem m this particular school, thus, 
the study of such a work provides a not too specific but yet pertinent expen- 
ence designed to increase understandings among those of divergent back 
grounds North Fork is, for pupils of this age, a good literary experience 
Moreover, the issues and concepts implicit m the novel point up and reinforce 
basic values needed at this time by these seventh graders Thus, as pupds 
consider the difficulties likely to be encountered by minonties in any group> 
the broadly stated ideal ‘respect for the individual is translated into concrete 
terms of particular cogency 

In some such way each school can select content which, while fosteniig 
insights that seem, necessary tot its students at particulat times, will stiff 
provide a well rounded expenence ivith bterature and communication 

Inffuence of the curriculum However, too much must not be expected 
from the teaching of a smgle book or a single umt Selection of content for 
such a specific purpose would represent only one phase of instruction and in 
no sense should such emphasis dominate the curriculum The way m which 
values are discovered, the multitude of choices offered in our culture, preclude 
such restriction 

Teachers of English desirmg to develop a systematic approach to eiJ 
courage the discovery of values might first choose broad areas for emphasi?, 
tlien be alert for ways to permit the recogmtion and appreciation of values to 
take their appropriate place within the context of literature and communica 
tion A systematic approach ivill assist the teacher m choosmg content The 
values needed by students might well be the determinmg reason for selecting 
Great Expectations instead of Wuthenng Heights, or for directing written 
expression to an honest exploration of the difficulties involved m avoiding 
self decepbon or in practicing disciplined wa)^ of settling difficulbes Students 

'‘Developed by the Educational Policies Comnussion of the National Education Asso 
ciabon Washington D C , 1951 
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themselves provide a guide by tlieir concern with significant values involved 
m the problems they themselves select to investigate Both the content and 
the way instruction is organized contribute to the climate of the classroom 
and provide the setting for the discovery of values through the study of 
language and hterature 

Influence of the teacher The design of any curriculum represents only 
a few choices among the multiphcit> offered, so too does that of any course 
within that curriculum Both present guide lines toward goals the planners 
think desirable, both direct attention to tlie general needs of adolescents 
Witlun each classroom^ however, the teacher is the motivating force, daily he 
makes his own choices with particular students in mind Tlirough his selec- 
tion of content and method, he emphasizes values, more especially he does 
so as he reveals his own values m actions reffecting his conviction— or lack of 
it— as to the importance of using language honestly and of recognizing liter- 
ature as one of the props which can help man “endure and prevail ” 

Focusing on values 

Since, m providing learrung expenences, the content teachers select and 
the methods they use wiU influence the effectiveness of attempts to help 
students discover values, examples of both aspects of instruction follow 

Using the comparative approach Tlie method of teaching two or more 
selections having parallel themes or points of view often proves an effective 
way for later discussion of ethical values For instance, ‘ The Bishop’s Candle 
sticks’ by Victor Hugo and “The Rat Trap” by Selma Lagerlof deal vvath the 
redeeming influence of true chanty In tlie French story Jean Valjean is in- 
fluenced by a priest who believes m the moral worth of each individual, m 
the Swedish story a tramp is reformed by a girl who treats him as a human, 
being 

Eacli sloiy is considered on ite oivn merits, the students hemg led to 
recogmze its ethical and esthetic elements After each has been taught, the 
comparable themes are noted Perhaps after teaching several selections^ the 
teacher asks. Do you see anything m common betiveen any of these stories? 
It is from such questions that the focus on the value-m the case of the two 
stones cited above, the significance of love in helping a person mamtam 
human dignit>— can be estabhshed 

Selections v/ith perollel themes 

Family The Happy Journey Thornton Wilder 

cohesiveness The Car Dorothy Thomas 

The Ten dollar Bill Richard T Gill 

Unselfish courage Granny Andre Birabeau 

When Hanna Var £ig7if Yar Old 
Kadierme Peabody Girling 
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Need for love and 
affection 


Scapegoating and 
human dignity 


Response to good 
will 

Integrity 


Yours Lovingly Eugene Courtnght 
Not Wanted Jesse Lynch Williams 
A Mother tn MannvtUe Marjorie K 
Rawlings 

The Horse Marian Hurd McNeely 
The New Ktd Murray Heyert 
Treludc Albert Halper 
The Lottery Shirley Jacl^on 
The Ktskis May Vontver 
The High Htll Mary Deasy 
Glory tn Brtdgeville William Wise 
Most Valuable Flayer D Tracey 
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Teaching by organizing experiences around topics or themes is only an 
extension of teaching by parallels The same challenge to discern similarities 
and relationships among selections is present During each school year a few 
units of instruction, featuring the particular emphasis desired, may be shaped 
rather directly toward a concern with ethical values The illustrative unit 
“Meeting a Crisis” uses in part this approach 


Using the classics Wlien a teacher is dealing with one of the classics 
attention to moral values falls into place among consideration of the many 
other important facets of the literary work Macbeth, The Tale of Two Cities, 
John Browns Bocfi/— each exhibits a rich composition of many elements There 
IS always the danger of emphasizing one aspect to the detriment of the others, 
there is likewise the danger of examining parts at such length that the unity 
of the whole breaks down As a great philosopher has pointed out. 

Every poem is meant to be read wjtbm certain limits of time The contrasts 
and the images and the transition of moods must correspond with the sway of 
rhythms m the human spirit These have their periods, which refuse to be stretched 
beyond certain limits You may take the noblest poetry m the world and, if you 
stumble through it at a snail s pace, it collapses from a work of art into a rubbish 
heap 

Whiteheads comment concerning poetry is equally applicable to any liter 
ary work, the teacher aims first to help students see it as a whole, he avoids 
overemphasis on either the ethical or esthetic values, trusting tliat later con 
sideration of both will clarify and intensify first impressions 

Hoviever, when the first reading has been completed, the classic may be 
examined from various points of emphasis, one may well be concerned wth 
the ethical values implicit in its context Both fiction and drama offer note 
worthy examples not only of characters who have values in accord nidi the 
ultimate order of the universe— Captain Dobbin, Joe Gargery, Cordeha— but 
also of those whose lack of unity and harmony creates imbalance in their lives 
—Becky Sharp, Miss Havisham, Gonenl and Regan Within the limits of Iitera- 

See pp 284 85 for discussion of this method of organiznfion 
U hilohead Aims of Educalion p 7‘i 
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hire it IS possible to study values as they are being developed over a penod of 
tune, to see what happens when the lives of persons, each governed by fully 
integrated but conflichng values, impinge upon each otlier, to understand how 
a person of soundness and integrity, or one twisted and debased, can influence 
some hves greatly but have no apparent effect on others, these are all significant 
ideas for students Moreover, since the author through lus characters presents 
various philosophies, many literary works permit the selection of key state- 
ments expressmg ideas perhnent to life, students can be helped to apply these 
to their o\vn expenence Thus, the complex texture and rich scope of great 
hterary works, if they are wisely selected for the right students at the right 
time, have an unparalleled force and vitality in their impact upon adolescents 


Using biography For stressing the universal need for a personal code, 
biography is an excellent vehicle The idealism of many adolescents leads 
them to admire exceUence whatever its source Through study of our oxvn lead- 
ers of the past and present, students can become aware of the premium our 
heritage has always placed on moral values Enlarging that study to mclude 
e ves of men and women of integrity who represent diverse origins and 
cu tuies utII sbengthen the behef that no nabon, race, or creed has a mo 
nopoly on high courage and spmlual stamina Noble men of all countries, 
° Mexico, Gandhi of India, or Nansen of Norway, exemplify 
quahties aU human beings share Admirable men of \anous 
of the hvM ^ Tensing, command respect. Stories 

unnaGt tha A pupils at certain bmes a greater 

imaginary characters, for all students, biojaphy 

vaWs S "r EspeciaUy is this true in focusmg on moral 

values which flourish regardless of boundary lines ^ 

^ planned m connection mth the 

SntLna valLf-T"" opportunities for consideration of problems 
wncermng values In orgamzmg topics for discussion for readers of many 
diverse works, teachers can sometimes select rather restncbve quesb^s 
wboh wm channel at.en.on .owani the dec..ons and judgments Tat axe 

Any question similar to the following ofFprc or. . , - 

of five or SIX students who have read diHerent titles^^™^"'*'* groups 

Select one situation in your booh m which a a 

that ivill affect someone else Hmv does he act? To what 
knowledge that others wall be affected mllueuc^ JdemsW “ 

Find an mcident m your book in which a person either fa.l. » i 

w 'whyf Tr 

How many examples can be found xvhere a character is confronted by a 
IT See “Applying the Ideas,” p 249 
For discussion of the guided reading program, see pp 627-30 
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situation in whicli two rights are in conflict, making a completely sabsfactory 
solution to a dilemma impossible? 

Discussions of this type can lead groups to explore and appraise many dif- 
ferent kinds of behavior and the similar and contrasting values which motivate 
each 


Using problem situations By presenting problem situations and by 
encouraging students to make appropnate decisions, teachers can approximate 
the conditions under which mdmduals learn through making actual choices 
Reactions to such situations can touch adolescents deeply only if problems 
seem real and responses honest and vahd 

Such questions as the following are not easily answered 

If a group project breaks down, what is my personal responsibility? Should 
I do more than my share even if another shirks? 

What IS each participant's responsibility to the group? What is his responsi 
bility to himself? 

Suppose he disagrees with a decision? 

Suppose he is immterested? 

How should the group react to one who is shirking responsibility? 

Films, magazine illustrations depicting conflicts, flat pictures such as those m 
the Focus collection any of these may elicit sufficient interest to initiate 
the exploration of a problem through discussion, writing, or role playing 
Once presented, a problem will need clarification Teachers can encourage 
students to review what is known about the persons involved, the issues fac 
mg them, the prevaihng feehngs and attitudes The next step is for students 
to suggest solutions, much give and take occurs when classes are divided into 
small groups to allow for exchange of opinion and for exploration of the 
eSect of different courses of action Produchve too are assignments requir- 
ing each class member to examine the conflicting motives, predict probable 
outcomes, and select an appropnate solution Role playing, if students leaim 
to share the feehng of the roles they assume and if reversal of roles allows 
them to compare the contrasting feelings resulting from differing circum- 
stances, IS especially effective with junior high school pupils 

Whatever the form of exploration, the culmination of the expenence 
should represent an evaluation of the solutions considered In role playing 
for example both the cast and the audience should examine the validity of the 
different solutions, the effect of eacli on the attitudes and actions of tlie 
characters Similarly, in following up composition and group discussion assign 
ments, the teacher can provide opportunities for students to share and evalu 
ate ideas, selected papers can be read, or representatives from each group can 
lom an informal panel discussion of the probabilities involved in eacli situ 
abon Whatever means the evaluation takes, students should have had a 

” Focus on Choices Challenging Youth A Discussion Kit, Nabonal Conference of Chns 
bans ind Jews New York 

See pp 143-44 and 446 47 for discussion of role playing 
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chance to see the ramifications of the problem and be left to draw their own 
conclusions, we must refrain from trying to impose ours We have to trust 
to our faith not only in the power of reason but in the capacity of human 
beings to display, more often than not, the qualities that mahe them human 


ESTHETIC VALUES 

Since the laws of harmony form the basts for esthetic as well as for ethi- 
cal values, the two cannot easily be separated, nor is it desirable that they 
should be However, just as we may, for purposes of emphasis, concentrate in 
our teaching on the ethical aspects of the art of living, so too, by directmg 
attention to aspects of beauty, we can help students understand some of the 
principles underlying the esthetic expenences that enrich life The aim here, 
therefore, is to suggest a simple framework wilhm winch esthetic values may 
be studied in their own right 

Selecting values for emphasis 

Few adolescents are indifferent to beauty Even less than anyone else do 
they wish to be told that they are homely, that their voices are unpleasant 



Sea shells ladyr 

Dramng by George Prtce, Copr © 1933 The New Yorker Magazine. Inc 

or their teeth crooked Like all human bemgs they respond to music, color, 
pageantry, dancing, they prefer some kind of law to chaos The problem is 
not to initiate an awareness of esthetics but rather to educate their discrimma- 
Sec pp 453 54 for a specific illustiafaon 
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lions Here, the nuns of the teacher, quite simpl) , fall into o parts to increase 
a\%arcncss and, b> clnrif>ing standards, to decrease confusion 

How do teachers include these desirable aims in their teaching? How, 
aside from transmitting by contagion lliciroun alnencss and balance, do ilicy 
teach llicse esthetic considerations to their pupils? lu general, one acquires a 
taste for the best m the realm of esthetics in somewhat tlic same manner one 
establishes linbils s\bich foster ctlncal s'ahics Botli develop slowly, both 
demand discipline of the intellect and the emotions, both require continued 
evaluations-m experiences of gradually increasing complc\ily-of models of 
tlic excellent contrasted xxith the inferior Here, as well as with the ethical, 
if students arc not to confuse xcrbahzations of acceptable standards with 
genuine appreciation of the esthetic qualities of life, time must be allowed 
for internalization and sjTitlicsis Esthetic values cannot be implanted directly 
m another any more than can the ethical, both arc lughly personal, g^ow^ng 
out of tlic individual's experience 

Although this entire book is intended to describe the strategy of teachers 
who exalt vitality and disciplined control of that vitality, this section xvill 
feature a special emphasis on esthetic choices In the paragraphs that follow, 
experiences to support the two aims of owareness and orderliness are described 

A^VAIlENESS 

To bo aware, to be vitally alive, is one of the most important of all 
choices, an essential ingredient of all productive living It is what Lucinda 
Matlock Iiad, what George Gray lacked Ench Fromm, in a context dealing 
with ethical values, wirites, “^fan is gifted with reason, lie is life being aware 
of itself’ Jt js tJjjs awareness of hvmg tJiat leaeJjers want to JbeJp students 
cultivate as a base for the esthetic values 

In Our Toten, when Emily determines to return to life for a day, the dead 
urge her not to choose one of Iicr happiest days “No,' says one “At least, 
choose an unimportant day Choose the least important day of your life It 
will be important enough At the close of that return visit, Emily says, ‘I 
didn’t realize So all that was going on and we never noticed clocks 
ticking and Mamma’s sunflowers And food and coffee And new ironed 
dresses and hot baths and sleeping and waking up Oh, earth, you’re too 
wonderful for anybody to realize you ’ It is then she asks. Do any human be- 
ings ever realize life while they live it— every, every minute'^ And the answer 
IS “No The saints and the poets, maybe— they do some ’ 

Beauty of the everydoy To make students aware, to lead them to re- 
alize and to respond more fully to the beauty of life as it exists around them, 

IS the first aim of the teacher concerned with esthetic choices This aim unpbes 
a concern first of all ^vlth the everyday experiences of life, with new ironed 
dresses and the feel of a baseball smacking snugly into a mitt Too hasty a 
preoccupation with Brahms, Dante, or Cezanne can be as disastrous for an 
* Erich Fromm The Art of Lovtns (N\ Harper 19S6) p 8 
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adolescent as can a ride on a bicycle for a two year-old child The foundation 
for appreciating art hes first in a heightened awareness of the wonder and 
beauty of the familiar 

The teacher plans an miUal lesson based on one of the many poems celebrat- 
ing delight in the familiar dungs of life, dependmg upon the age and abilities 
of the pupils, the choice of poems ranges from “Autumn” by Emily Dickinson 
and “A Vagabond Song ’ by Bliss Carmen m the seventh grade to passages from 
A Stone, A Leaf, A Door by Thomas Wolfe and “Pied Beauty” by Gerard 
Manley Hopkms m the senior hi^ school 

The students prepare a list of everyday pleasures they have appreciated, 
these are grouped into categories— sights, sounds, odors, tastes, physical feelings, 
emotional satisfactions, etc Committees representing each category prepare free 
verse catalogues of pleasures 

Individuals read aloud appropriate passages, such as ‘I Hear America Sing- 
ing’ by Walt Whitman or the dramatic hnes from Emily’s celebrabon of life 
m the final scene of Our Town 

'The class concludes die senes of lessons by reading “God’s World” or parts 
of ‘Renascence by Edna St Vincent Millay 
Audio-visual materials to support the theme of familiar beauty are numerous 

‘ Begone Dull Care”— color and line take momentary shapes before merging 
into new forms 

‘ Nature’s Half Acre”— time lapse photography portrays nature’s way with 
birds, plants and msects 

"Ansel Adams, Photographer”— nature studies, insightful portraits, and ex- 
amples of industrial design reveal the beauty of the everyday aspects of life 

“And Now Miguel’— the film on which Joseph Krumgolds Newbery Prize 
novel for young people is based uses camera techniques which point up 
esthetic values in kmiliar things 

Beauty In the arts We can make our students aware of some of the 
esthetic pnnaples underlying all the arts At the very least we can help them 
understand how artists in every medium, stimulated by their environment, 
select and organize elements of their intellectual and emotional experience 
to create moments of beauty accessible to all In addition we can perhaps en 
courage our more sensitive students to educate their eyes, ears, mtellects, and 
emotions, in order to respond more fully to the vision of expenence the 
artist provides, to cultivate awareness of the arts as a chief means of clarify- 
ing and interpreting individual experience 

Discussion ansmg from the study of Helen Keller’s essay, “Three Days to 
See,” forms an effective bndge from awareness of the beauty of the everyday 
to sensitivity to the beauty revealed by the artist *3 a bullebn board for which 
students collect matenal featunng the sculptors and painters mentioned m the 
essay provides imbal stimulus for increasing awareness An appropnate quota 
bon for the bullebn board taken from the essay might be 

2* A recording of this selecbon and of the poems menhoned is available on Many Vowes 
{NY, Harcourt, Brace, 1958) 
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Business— newspaper, grocery store, cafeteria serving counter. 

The recording “Rhythms of the World” dramatizes the universality of order 
With an opaque pro)ector the teacher shows pictures of order and disorder in 
a wide vanety of situations store windows, traffic jams, landscaping, flower ar- 
rangement, architecture, advertising, dodiing, inclusion of photographs of chil 
dren abandoned in squalid homes and of (he shambles m which certain eccen- 
tries live will be helpful for later emphasis on the relabonship of disordered 
thinking to living These pictures can be related to an example of disordered 
wnting similar to the following. 



‘Do jou know of any persona! reasr>n why she 
might y\ Mil lo lease homer 


Drau-fng by George Price, Copr © 1835 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc 

For a competive sport, fansy diving is wanna most difficult for a Boy I have 
notice lotsa kids shiver when they Get near the bored and he ain’t cold on 
such warm days as we had last summer the sun was so hot that you could 
scarcely help but boil an egg if we hapen to drop it on sidewalk My sister says 
that when I dive, I have manage to poise perfectly You were always m 
danger of making a flop die diver takes three steps up the Board and then 
they made a final leap, she says a diver hasta be bom with a sense of balance 
Not that anyone cares The water— die French call it L’eati and there are some 
who say aqua however Bud who is my pal from Bodal, a town near where 
they give watermelons away free eveny Fourth July is the best competer in 
all kindsa sport, mcluding ffiving, which is my fa\arit 

Next the teacher shows seieral examples of clear, ordered writing, if possible 
from compositions the students have recently written, he identifies outstanding 
illustrabons of unity, coherence, and planned emphasis 

A senes of lessons similar to these will help students assimilate the idea that 
order is a necessity of hfe, not only for a societv but for an individual as well 
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the flux of experience, impulse, habit, or reason imposes some kind of order, 
automatically, we organize, into some coherence and form, the multitudinous 
impressions constantly impinging upon us, at the very least, conventional 
patterns of response are essential to bare existence This need for order is 
so insistent that it represents a danger to productive living, one who is to 
live creatively for himself and for society must maintain a precanous balance 
between too httle and too much A highly organized society has its rewards 
and its penalties At the one extreme, the individual, either because he is 
resentful of any conformity or because he is unable to so order his personal 
experience as to give meaning to his life, may settle for anarchy and confusion, 
at the other, he may accept a rigid order, often not of his own making, as the 
ideal pattern Students need help m developing two concepts concenung the 
role of order in the art of living order as necessity and order as controlled 
vitality 


Order as necessity Students are aware of the manifestations of order 
within the school— the requu-emenls for graduation, the scheduling of classes, 
assignment of rooms, regulations governing behavior m the halls, in assem 
bhes, on the playground They are also aware of the need for order within each 
classroom if learning is to take place, although the teacher must help them first 
recopize arid then maintain the balance between too much rigidity and too 
much flexibihty A school so organized as to permit students to have a degree 
m determining some of the regulations that come 
1 in leir province and they are as wise as are adults in recognizing what 
“u"'® “'“"'’"'■on *0 ‘he development of the individ 
L oldS h„t 1 "0‘ only to understand the necessity 

- , j - reaUze that segments of his life are within his own control 

orinitd The Enghsh classroom so 

SnTf s T P"™' ‘he limits of the curriculum is 

making a similar contribution As tearKfarc a.r« v i , t i 

students discover that the need „rte mW^ 
fested in all aspects of hving ” 

Using Pope’s line,' Order IS heaven’s first law" as » ft.™ .1, f t. if, 

examples which support the idea ‘““he’’ ehcits 

variety of illnstraho™ ’ ““esbons wiU insure a wide 

Order in nature 

Movements of the planets, seasons tides darkness enj I n. i. .ns 
breathing waking and sleeping plantmg and harvesting ’ '' 

Man made order 

“ hhrary, of parts 

^ “"d at routes tram and bus 

Organizabon of evenis-track meet golf tournament crowds at a football 
game, preparation for a school dance 
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our everyday existence Irwin Edman, discussing the universahty of esthetic 
principles, wites, "So far from having to do with statues, pictures, and sym- 
phonies, art IS the name for tliat whole process of intelligence by which life, 
understandmg its own conditions, turns them to the most interesting and ex- 
quisite account ” Literature is the most powerful ally of the teachers oivn 
disciphned vitahty m helpmg the student acquire sufBcient discnmination 
among values to use this noblest faculty and tlius to turn more and more 
conditions of hfe to exquisite account 

All literature can in some way enlarge and ennch tiie idea of the need for ft 
vital order, a few examples 

The Scarlet Letter, a novel showing the restrictions imposed by society and 
the effect on two persons reacting differenUy to the impact of those restrictions 

"Mending Wall,” a poem uhidi presets the dangers of routme patterns of 
reaction, either due to ignorance or mdolence, which evade the need for inde* 
pendent thmking 

Macbeth, a tragedy depicbng the effects of the overthrow of order both 
on the state and on the human personahty 

Acquiring discrimination in awareness and in appreciation of the charac- 
teristics of a necessary but flexible order requires a senes of eiqienences grow 
mg in depth and breadth over a long penod of tune A carefully planned 
program of the six years of secondary school should give students both a basis 
for evaluating the multi hued facets of life and a realization of the significance 
of the esthetic qualities which enndi one committed to the search for hannom* 
ous living 

Focusing on values 

The English teacher has an important role to play in directing pupil at 
tention to the critical aspects of esthetic ments m literature, for this is an 
appreciation fexv achieve on their own but that can be cultivated through 
able instrucbon Although critical analysis, concerning itself wth gradually 
deepening complexibes, is needed, appreciation is never a wholly conscious 
process Also necessary is what Thornton Wilder calls "the admirabon of a 
senes of admirable examples— a learning that takes place m the subconscious ’ 
And, Wilder adds, Beware of what you admire when you are young ” 
Appreciabon for what is best in literature evolves most surely From a careful 
developmental program beginning in the first grade \vith, for example, East of 
^he Stm and West of the Moon and building to\vard Ethan Frame in grade 
twelve or Vjcforp in junior college Through such a program, the teacher 
idenbfies and illummates bvo important esthebc standards the concept of 
form in tlie literary work and the concept of the integnty of the literary artist 

” Invin Edman, Arts and the Man {NY, W W Norton, 1939), p 10 
Quoted by Ross Parmenter m “Novelist into Playvvngbt,” an inteniew with Thornton 
•Vilder, Saturday Recieio, Vol 28 No 7 (June 11, 1938), p 11 
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The teacher helps students relate enter disorder to inner unbalances which 
enervate human beings, for this purpose, fictional characters are most useful in 
fumislnng commentary on problems of personal hvmg Junior high school 
favorites like Lou Gehrig, A Quiet Hero, and mature plays like Craig s « ifc and 
Death of a Salesman chart the distance between order and confusion in the 
art of living 

Discussions centering upon the pnee individuals pay for confused values may 
grow out of the study of any bterary work depicting a character whose lack of 
inner order creates lus failure to find satisfaction in human relations Many of 
Ring Lardnei’s stones— Haircut ” “I Can’t Breathe,” “Travelogue”— feature a 
character whose penalty for inability to appraise action m terms of standards is 
the confusion in which he hves 

Literature the students have studied earlier m the year and in previous years, 
as well as examples from the guided individual reading, should be recalled to 
support the concept 

In junior high school. Only ChtW, Johnny Tremanv, and Bennett High are 
novels suitable for this purpose, Scrooge in A ChTtstmas Carol, the bogus duke 
and king in Huckleberry Fmn, and the launch thief m Smugglers’ Island are 
characters whom some pupils know and m whose lives the unfortunate results 
of confused values can be demonstrated 
In senior high, some students may be famiUar wth the sons of Wang from 
The Good Earth, Eliza Gant from Look Homeward, Angel, Willy Loman 
from Death of a Salesman, Alice Adams from the novel of that title, Captam 
Bligh from Mutiny on the Bounty, and Clyde Griffiths from An American 
Tragedy 

In these discussions, the appeal to ethical standards need not be mtro 
duced, the imcertamty of fives out of balance, m contrast to those that 
achieve equilibrium, is sufficient ground for instruction, like lopsidedness 
in a deformed tree, imbalance m the art of living may be viewed as an 
esthetic flaw 

An assignment to follow such discussion might be to locate in newspapers and 
magazines accounts of persons whose failure tj? roaJee disbncbi^s ns ihff reslm 
of values has plunged them into trouble One tenth grade class brought in clip* 
pmgs concerning teen age groups who crashed parties to which they had not 
been invited The students found no difficulty in X raying the protests of one 
delinquent who asserted he had a nght to protect’ himself when the father of 
the young hostess tried to expel the intruders 
With junior high school pupils, films are effechve for conveying the values of 
a well ordered hfe, “Make Your Own Decisions ’ and ‘ Understanding Your 
Ideals are two short films dealing with die mgredients of that personal har 
mony that characterizes self reliant, psychologically mature mdividuals 

Order as controlled vitality Order, to be effective, must be flexible and 
vital, not mere routine which dulls the senses and deadens response to hie 
It IS this vitahty, expanded in striving toward self-fulfillment and controlled by 
intelligence, that we would wish for our students Although it is in the con 
templation of great art that we can most easily recognize an ordering of 
forces which intensify and clarify experience, we can create such moments m 
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FORM IN THE LITERARY WORK 

Students need help to see that all elements of a hterary work of art are 
con^bined into a design conveying balance and wholeness This is not a matter 
solely of techmcal elements— climax, rhyme, or point of view, it most certainly 
does not rest primarily upon mechanical identification of narrative devices, 
sonnet patterns, or figures of speech It includes also recognition of the bal- 
ancing and umfication of human feehngs, ideas, and attitudes Form is the 
organic relationship of many elements— emotions and ethical values as well 
as symbols and foreshadowing, teadimg these esthetic elements of form re- 
quires attention to the harmony of the total artistic structure. The examples 
below illustrate form in fiction and poetry 

Fiction Because of the length and complexity of most novels, it is often 
diflacult for students to see the total design, however, even readers inex- 
perienced with this hterary form can be taught to recognize some of the 
esthetic elements Such recogmtion, gathering force as difierent fictional works 
are studied, finally results in the ability of synthesis— the appreciation of in- 
dividual factors cuhnmating m an understanding of the logic of the whole 
Two novek, the first usually recommended for the tenth grade and the second 
for the eleventh or twelfth, have been selected for analysis 

Silas Marner 

The unusual passivity of the central character, comparable, as far as significance 
to the plot IS concerned, to an axis around which die events revolve Things 
happen to Silas, he does not make them happen 

The balancing of various elements around that center 

The simple humor of the village characters, contrasting with the deadly serious- 
ness of Silas 

The gold and the child, each serving a t%vofold purpose 

As a link between the two mam groups of characters, because of Dunstan’s 
theft and Godfrey’s child 

As a symbol of a way of life, one leading to the stunting of the human spirit, 
the other, to happmess and fulfillment 

The sincerity and wholesomeness of Dolly Wmthrop, contrasting with the 
hypocrisy of William Dane 

At a deeper level, the pervasive influence of these two characters as essential 
links m the accoimt of a human being’s gravitation between isolation from 
mankuid and integration mto the community of man 
Even these few understandmgs \vill give students some feeling for hterary form 
on a significant level 


Ethan Froms 
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FORM IN THE LITERARY WORK 

Students need help to see that all elements of a literary work of art are 
coiRbmed mto a design conveying balance and wholeness This is not a matter 
solely of technical elements— climax, rhyme, or point of view, it most certainly 
does not rest primarily upon mechanical identification of narrative devices 
sonnet patterns, or figures of speech It includes also recognition of the bal 
ancing and umfication of human feelings, ideas, and attitudes Form is the 
organic relationship of many elements— emotions and ethical values as well 
as symbols and foreshadowing, teaching these esthetic elements of form re- 
quires attention to the harmony of the total artistic structure The examples 
below illustrate form in fiction and poetry 


Fiction Because of the length and complexity of most novels, it is often 
difficult for students to see the total design, however, even readers inex- 
penenced with this literary form can be taught to recognize some of the 
esthetic elements Such recognition, gathering force as different fictional works 
are stuied. finally results in the ability of synthesis-the appreciation of in 
dividual factors culmmating in an understanding of the logic of the whole 
Two noveb, the first usually recommended for the tenth grade and the second 
for the eleventh or twelfth, have been selected for analysis 

, Silat Marner 

^ to character, comparable, as far as significance 

hancL o ^'’ents revolve Things 

happen to Silas, he does not make them happen 

The balancing of various elements around that center 

”’nerof SilT" with the deadly senous- 

The gold and the child each serving a twofold purpose 

fcffandtXJctw™'" 

hypocnsy’^of Wilhlm'S™"'’” contrasting with the 

At a deeper level the pervasive inHuence of Ihes. i, . i 

links m the account of a human being’s ' T ““r 

mankind and integration into flie cnmmnm™ f “ 

fnTsS^'cfj tor hterary fonn 

Ethan Frome 

The harmony exisbng among 

The characters-dignified, inarticulate, repressed 

Answers to questions on “The Necklace n 452. should f,. .. j . j _ 
form as it is achieved in this short story, a discussion of form m dra " vnd«standing o 
p 406, in the Macbeth unit 
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FORM IN THE LITERARY WORK 

Students need help to see that all elements of a hterary work of art are 
con^bined into a design conveying balance and wholeness This is not a matter 
solely of techmcal elements— chmax, rhyme, or point of view, it most certainly 
does not rest primarily upon mediamcal identificahon of narrative devices, 
sonnet patterns, or figures of speedi It mcludes also recognition of the bal- 
ancing and umfication of human feehngs, ideas, and attitudes Form is the 
organic relationship of many elements— emotions and ethical values as well 
as symbols and foreshadowing, teaching these esthetic elements of form re- 
quires attention to the harmony of the total artistic structure The examples 
below illustrate form in fiction and poetry 


Fiction Because of the length and complexity of most novels, it is often 
difficult for students to see the total design, however, even readers inex 
perienced with this literary form can be taught to recognize some of the 
esthetic elements Such recognition, gathering force as different fictional works 
are ^turned, finally results m the ability of synthesis-the appreciation of in- 
dividual factors culmmating in an understanding of the logic of the whole 
Two novels, the first usually recommended for the tenth grade and the second 
for the eleventh or twelfth, have been selected for analysis 


SiIq$ Marner 

In central character, comparable, as far as significance 

haoDen o around which the events revolve Things 

hapen to Silas he does not make them happen 
The balancing of various elements around that center 

ness^lff^LlaT^^'^ village characters, contrasbng with the deadly serious- 
Tlie gold and the chJd, each serving a twofold purpose 
'^Iheftan'd &df'tey'sc'hdd‘”‘‘“’ Dunstan’s 

wnh *0 

At a deeper level the pervasive influence of ^ u i 

hnks .n the account of a hunran berngs grtTt:brb:t;r::„.rorfr™ 
mankind and mtegraUon into the commumty of man 

on^rs^n^r*”"^’^ for hterary form 


cthan rrome 

Tlie harmony existing among 

The characters-dignified, inarticulate, repressed 

Answers to quesUons on The Necklace • p 452 should Ipirl j a j f 

pT 06 ‘^“Se“v;cW.‘”.^n ’ ‘o 
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FORM IN THE LITERARY WORK 

Students need help to see that all elements of a literary work of art are 
con^bmed into a design conveymg balance and wholeness This is not a matter 
solely of technical elements— climax, rhyme, or point of view, it most certainly 
does not rest primarily upon mechamcal identification of narrative devices, 
sonnet patterns, or figures of speech It mcludes also recognition of the bal 
ancing and umfication of human feehngs, ideas, and attitudes Form is the 
organic relationship of many elements— emotions and ethical values as well 
as symbols and foreshadowing teaching these esthetic elements of form re 
quires attention to the harmony of the total artistic structure The examples 
below illustrate form m fiction and poetry 


Fiction Because of the length and complexity of most novels, it is often 
difficult for students to see the total design, however, even readers inex- 
perienced with this literary form can be taught to recognize some of the 
esthetic elements Such recogmtion, gathering force as different fictional works 
are studied, finally results in the ability of synthesis-the appreciation of in 
ividual factors culmmating in an understanding of the logic of the whole 
rwo novels, the first usually recommended for the tenth grade and the second 
for the eleventh or twelfth, have been selected for analysis 


Siios Morner 

comparable, as far as signieoance 

hanoL wh'oh the events revolve Things 

happen to Silas, he does not raake them happen 

The balancing of various elements around that center 
^nes‘sTf'sibr“ ‘^'■^^eters contrasting with the deadly serious- 

The gold and the child each serving a hvofold purpose 

^ ierandtoXt cTiM™'’' 
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At a deeper level, the pervasive influence nf ^ i i 

links in the account of a huinaTbe^s L^v . 
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fnTsS&Im l^et"""'^^ -- '-"S for hterary form 


Elhan Frome 

The harmony existing among 

The characters— dignified, inarticulate, repressed 


2T Answen to quesbons on The Neddace p 452, should le-tH „ j * j 

form a, it is amoved in Ihis short stoq-. a dmcussion of tonn in drama “n bf found on 


p 406, m the Macbeth unit 
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The moiement , 

Within the stanza, rapid m the first two lines but slowing m the last two, wium 
the whole, not a steadily flowing smoothness but five successive waves as the 
pause bebveen stanzas provides a sh^t break m momentum 

The significance of variations in the last stanza 

Because the mother has led the reader, almost without his being aware, to 
make the same senes of inferences she herself has made, the finality of state 
mcnts m contrast to questions gives a sense of completeness Tm sick at the 
heart ’ replaces ‘ I’m weary wi’ hunbng Why sick at the heart? The answer 
IS m the poem 

Encouraging speculation on the true love’s motive, or probing for reasons to 
explam the mother’s ready suspicion, is a mistake because it takes us outside 
the poem 

The emotional response 

Evoked by the tension and balance of all elements, emotion mounts gradually 
from the first seemingly commonplace question to a reahzation of the hints 
at tragedy in those that follow, the irony of the situation is made explicit as 
the young man admits dial his spirit as well as his life has been destroyed 

Fmal reading of the ballad— always necessary after attention has been directed 
to Its parts— gives students an opportunity to synthesize intellectual and emotional 
response and restores the poem to its significance as a hterary experience 

INTEGIUTf OF THE UTERABY ARTIST 

The study of the artist’s integrity profits from negative examples as well as 
positive models The corrupt brightness of much that appears in print, if it is 
to bo seen for what it is, requires the searching ray of light a teacher can pro 
vide, the ways in which some authors violate their material m order to spawn 
situations and manipulate outcomes to attract readers deserve attention The 
inconsistencies of these writers are such lliat they can echo an easy morality 
about Uie unimportance of material possessions, yet reward their heroes with 
unexpected inheritances or their heroines with contrived marriages to wealth 
In their books simple causation is substituted for multiple causation, and life’s 
most difficult problems yield to simple formulas By comparing the excellent 
with the inferior, teachers can help students appreciate integrity as an indis- 
pensable quality of Uie literary artist 

Study through literaturo Through comparisons of the autlior’s method 
of expression with that which might have been used by one less skilled and 
less conscientious,** and tlirougli demonstrations of consistency among the 
vanous elements of a literary work, teachers can help students acquire respect 
for die mtegnty of the writer Tins quality of genuineness announces itself m 
freedom from chchds, stock characters, easy generalizations evoking stereo- 
t>-pcd responses, non sensory prose strait jacketed into conventional metrical 
paltems-all those devices by which pseudo literature seeks to contrive stories 
and poems to entice the reader Tlie genuine artist, m contrast to those wnlers 

*» For examples sec pp 363-64 
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wZ fteTaLa rapd m the Brst two taes but .lowng m the last ttvo, wtthn 
^^whole, not a steadily flowing smoothness but Eve successiie waves th 
pause between stanzas provides a slight break m momentum 
The siemfcance of miatiom m the lest stanza , , , 

Because L mother has led the leaikr almost without hia >“>"8 ^arO"! 
make the same series of inferences she herself has made, the Enahty of state 
meets m contrast to questions gives a sense of completmess I m sick at the 
heart replaces Im weary wi' hunting’ Why sick at the heart? The answer 
IS m the poem 

Encouragmg speculation on the true love’s motive, or probing for reasons to 
eicplam the mother s ready suspicion, is a mistal^e because it takes us outside 


the poem 

The emotional response 

Evoked by the tension and balance of all elements, emotion mounts gradually 
from the first seemingly commonplace question to a reahzation of the hints 
at tragedy m those that follow, the irony of the situation is made expbcit as 
the young man admits that his spirit as well as his life has been destroyed 
Fmal reading of the ballad-always necessary after attenbon has been directed 
to Its parts— gives students an opportunity to synthesize mtellectual and cmobonal 
response and restores the poem to its sigmficance as a literary experience 


INTEGRITY OF THE LITERARY ARTIST 

The Study of the artist’s integrity profits from negative examples as well as 
positive models The corrupt brightness of much that appears in print, if it is 
to be seen for what it is, requires the searching ray of light a teacher can pro 
vide, the ways m which some authors violate their material in order to spawn 
situations and manipulate outcomes to attract readers deserve attention The 
mconsistencies of these writers are such that they can echo an easy morahty 
about the unimportance of material possessions, yet reward their heroes with 
unexpected inheritances or their heroines with contrived marriages to wealth 
In their books simple causation is subshtuted for multiple causation, and He s 
most difficult problems yield to simple formulas By comparing the excellent 
with the inferior, teachers can help students appreciate mtegnty as an mdis 
pensable quahty of the hterary artist 


study through literoturo Through comparisons of the authors method 
of expression with that which might have been used by one less skilled and 
less conscientious,”' and through demonstrations of consistency among the 
various elements of a literary work, teachers can help students acquire respect 
for the mtegnty of the writer This quahty of genuineness announces itself m 
freedom from chches, stock characters, easy generalizations evoking stereo 
typed responses, non sensory prose strait jacketed into convenUonal metrical 
pattems-all those devices by which pseudo literature seeks to contrive stones 
and poems to entice the reader The genmne artist, m contrast to those writers 
** For examples see pp 363 64 
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whose sole aim is to exploit the shifting demmds of the market, seeks to give 
us the image of life tint stirred his imagination, and is uncompromisingly pa- 
tient and exact in devising the best form to capture this inner world he attempts 
to shape into artistic expression The exactness of the descripUons and tlieir 
use for more than one purpose, the inevitability of action, the relahonship 
among all the elements of the literary xvork-character determining plot, set 
ting establishing mood, rhythm fortifying meaning, diction evoking the associa 
tions required by the content-all this economy of means combines to create 
the esthetic pleasure we find in literature 


study through guided rending However, the desire to choose the witer 
of integrity in preference to his opposite is not an easy one to foster in a culture 
where sensationalists rate as top faxoritcs among authors Repeatedly in specific 
works xve can direct attention to instances where integrity is maintained or 
Mhere it is violated, repeatedly xve can demonstrate, compare and contrast, 
to the point of exhaustion, but if students themselves do not read xwdely 
enough to give an appreciation for the best a chance to develop the seed falls 
on stony ^ound It seems fairly obvious that nothing but a developmen al 
program in guided individual reading, xvhere the limrature studied is supple 
Luted by mtimate aequamtanee xvith books of all buds, can insure for a 
many young people as possible not only recognition of the importance of this 
standL of integrity but also its acceptance as a guide or personal hving 
Only such a program permits the student to see the relation betxveen the 
pnnaples of hterary art taught in the classroom and their Presence or ab 
Lee m the books and television programs he selects for Itself The non 
reading television addict xvill readily admit that the ease with xvbeh the shm 
young detective, surprised by several husky thugs fells them 'vi di - senes o 
knocLut punches, finishing the performance shghtly disheveled but shU 

intact, IS incredible But what of it^ j . i 

Mother aspect of the problem of helpmg the student make the connection 
between integrity m art and integrity m life deseives mention here *6 ^ou^ 
IS treadierou! What of the mtegnty xvhich excludes from the ela room ^ 
portrayals of violence and sordidness except those stamped xvith e assieal ap 
Lval? Of the too ngorous control of boob students are aUoxved to read for 
“credit ? Charles Calitn, m a discussion of this problem, xvntes, 

TT 11 1 , „ i-nme to US with Gods Little Acre saymg Can I read 

S' LdTc"Tu LsL^^ u- h.s -p- at srLom Lt s 

u 11 X xi- A ny^A m the tide and what does he say about man s 

'cod? Le must sdendy suffer die boi^dge |omg 

to read that book anyxvay. hidden perversion of the hte of the 

\vith no opportunity to see past the sordianess aim u c p 

people it depicts 

» Charles Cahtn Macbeth and the Beluctant Reader EnsM. foume; Vol 48 No 5 

(May 1959) p 260 
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Is this a plea to provide students vnth the strongest fare they can tahe? Cer- 
tainly not It IS a plea for a realism in the classroom which will enable teachers 
to help students understand life, it is a plea for the wisdom of discrimination 
m guiding the reading of the sensitive young girl and of the boy who, at hrst 
hand, already knows more about the seamy side of life than his teacher ever 
wants to learn Certainly, it is not the business of the English teacher to sug- 
gest to adolescents books which parents will be horrified to find their 
children reading, neither is it his business to ignore the books known to be 
passing surreptitiously from locker to locker, from desk to desk Impartia 
examination of such books with the help of a wise teacher dissipates the lure of 
the forbidden and lessens the possibility of the young readers gaming a 
warped impression If not all teachers are wise, one can only point out that 
this dilemma has been raised before 


If we were to suspend all religious activities until we found the perfect leaders, 
churches would soon close, if we were to suspend all medical activity until we 
found perfect doctors the death rate would nse alarmingly Complete mastery may 
well be an idealistic goal of our instruction, happily it has never been a pre 
requisite to teaching 

In senior high school the dissection of an unworthy novel has been used to 
establish many important touchstones of good taste In some communities, the 
teacher has planned the lessons m advance with parent groups and school ad- 
ministration, in other schools mature teachers have presented for student organi- 
zations dignified reviews of salacious books students are k-nowTi to be rending In 
many classrooms, the problem is handled through individual conferences or 
through discussion m small groups Whatever the method chosen, avoidance of 
sanctimonious horror and assumption of reasonable maturity on the part of stu- 
dents can do much to establish a situation m which principles of esthetic judg- 
ment become clearer 

In the junior high school also, where the comic book is much more likely to 
need the attention of the teacher, direct attack and condemnation will do less 
good than an examination of the varying quality among the comics Teachers of 
seventh graders have used a study of literary supermen— Hercules, Paul Bunyan, 
Stormalong— as a springboard for analysis first, of favorite comic strips and then 
of favorite television programs In suggesting books as likely competitors for 
more stereotyped fare, teachers should remember tiiat 

Books must be easily accessible m classroom hbranes, frequently changed 
Books assume importance when die teacher gives them a central position in 
the curriculum, providing time for discussing and sharmg the enjoyments of 
reading 

Books must be supplied in suffictenl variety to appeal to the interests of the 
individual reader and satisfy some of the needs that draw children to the 
comics For many young children such books as Homer Price, Box Car 
Children Smugglers Island, Henry Huggins have pro\ed effective lures 
For slower readers, The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins Mr 
Popper s Penguins, and Deep Sea Adventure have been keys to turn the lock 

*<* Robert Hogan ' Education for Wise Choice ’ Cahforma Journal of Secondary Educa 
tion, Vol 33 No 4 (April 1958), p 240 
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One eighth grade dnss " |^^®“ Xe^ch"es‘'wldl a't'ae top of each page 

each page IS fifty inches h.£i and t y^ recommended by a petiUon signed by 
IS the title of some f orfy by petiUon can a book acquire enough 

at least five members of the class O y y P ^ ^ 

fame to be listed, and each entry .jiosen each pupil who reads it adds 

by the pebboners “g reveal elements later readers should dis 

his comment, being careful not 35 jyo other 

cover In the course of several years e p^b become the 

White Afen. Ginger Fijc, Little Vic, ^ teacher often chooses a 

reading gmdes for new groups o eig ^t with some weaker btle for 

superior book like Call It or growth of the mam character 

such esthebes as naturalness of conversation b 

during the course of the story pleasures of reading- 

Whatever means the teacher prow ^^^^dlpons-it he takes every op- 

book courts, panels, discussions, writte thebe qualibes as originality of 

portumty to focus attention on such M ,„evitabihty of action, use of 

humor, consistency of character ^ helping pupils acquire effective 

descnption to contribute to pio , 

standards for judging integrity m mdestrucbbihty of 

The need for integrity in the '™ more eloquently stated 

the quahties that make men human _tjng the Nobel award for litera- 

than by William Faulkner m his SP®®® -g-ijum accorded him ivith “all those 
ture Expressing his desure to share create out of the human 

who work not for glory and least o a „ conteasts such ivriters with 

spirit something which did not eus > .. Xeaohers have used, 

those who write “not of the heat u fpy a final review of litera- 

mth mature classes, these quotations studied and the books they 

ture, as students recall the hterary ngas with specific examples Testify- 

have read m an effort to illuminate th ,,preanity. Faulkner charges the 

ing to his faith in the nobility m or® t ipreg man nurture the best that is 
literary artist with the responsibibty for help, g 

, a he will prevail He is immortal, not 
I beheve that man will not ,„eidiausbbla voice, but because he has 

because he alone among creature sacrifice and endurance T e poe , 

a soul, a spmt capable of ” „s It is his privilege to help man endure 

wnter-s, duty is to write ntout ‘hese 3„a honor and hope and 

by Ubng hVs heart, by reminding s„hich have been the glory of h« 

Pnde and compassion and pity the record of man, it can e o 

past The poet’s voice need not m X preiail " 

the props, the pillars to help im ^ student m discovering values. 

Tile essence of tlie help we ca ® create in a SLX-ycar program a 
both ethical and esthetic, lies m our a , integrity m communicahon 

sequence of learning experiences w pj language and literature Wo can 

and a desire to explore the vast teso ^ Banlam, 1051), p 68 

*1 Reprinted in Saturday Hcvlcic Header, 
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only trust that such expenences, providing some clioice and much evaluation, 
will make him somewhat wiser in the decisions he makes outside the classroom, 
where the most crucial tests come Widi a faith in the invincibihty of the hu- 
man spirit equal to Faulkner’s, we must believe that although the effect of 
our influence is rarely revealed to us, the help we give may tip the balance 
away from a life as disillusioned and futile as that of a George Gray toward 
one marked by the vigor, the fortitude, and the high purpose of a Lucinda 
Matlock 



The Consequences of Character 


A Unit 
for 

Grade Twelve 


Overview The study of a long hterary work by a class 
heterogeneous m intellectual and esthetic potential often 
proves an unrewarding experience for many students The 
answer to the problem need not be a smgle novel aimed 
1 I at either the best readers or the average, nor need it be a 

program depending entirely on guided reading to meet mdividual needs One 
soluUon may be found m teaching several novels to groups of varymg abihly, 
another, m L study of a work offermg insights on several levels of appreeia- 
tion With the latter, however, unless the work is eomp^atively short, aUow- 
ing the teacher to present the most difficult parts orally (see the unit on Mao 
brth), appreciation on even the most elementary level proves an nnreahshc 
goal for sLe students An incompetent reader may gam from the iscussi^ 
Led on the ideas m the hterary work, he misses direct expenence ™th the 

umt Illustrates the use of both f 

The Secret Sharer ( others used have been Ethan Frame and The OU Man and 
the Sea) offers on the lowest level of aivareness the suspense and excitement 
of plot. It gives more capable readers an opportumty to appreciate ramifi- 
cations of theme, and msights mto symbotem and irony The smdy ^ffie 
novels m groups allows the student enough intellectual and esthetic stretching 

to stimulate growth ' 

MATERIAL REQUIRED 

rtf Fn-lfpnal a fictional work long enough to 

» -WH 

mdundual reading The guided reading program, aiway> p 

. 11 mtK Dikcrsity. The Eng/«?i Journal, Vol 40, 

No' ^10 Kefr 5 ii"ra\ird 2 c^:l^ dio mcU in nrea.er delail owin didcr- 
matenal 


C3I 
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to provide addibonal materials for the faster readers A simple diagram helps a class 
comprehend the organization 



The plan has the following advantages 

It allows the teacher to adapt the learning experiences to the abilities of the 
students, to provide for the gifted and the less competent 
It allows the teaching of each novel as a distinct expenence, therefore, the 
temptation to distort the literary work to fit a preconceived theme is eliminated 
It can be used even if the teacher decides to omit any unifying ideas in the 
various novels selected, allowing each group to be concerned with only one 
novel 


This unit, therefore, is designed to give the teacher help in teaching any form of 
literature by groups in preparing a novel for teaching, and in helpmg students see 
relationships among literary works of the same genre 

IhJammmt 'f formidable to the inexponenced teacher, 

tair m f "-ork required for teaching one class for a period of 

rsl , m Tl-o 0"S»er to such objections I simple. 

had hTr® f 1 , r “'"f ho 

Lsavsm “ ‘ho method-perhaps tying it firs, with short stones or 

ntrr" a" rif" 0 „ce with teaching several novels has pro 
a class Smcp tli ^ ^ adapted to particular groups withm 

difceL X 1 f ■‘“oover the values the teacher 

discerns m the hterary work, they may be used with slight change for successive 

He 0?such3 1 Eo^h'h lepar^Unents m large fchools bSd up a entral 

hn X ' “l “ ‘-"O’' ^ohool can gradually collect 

which can be aLXdr "^htteltnlrd IfeTal 

S; ‘ooohoo can be freed 


AIMS 


nse^Tst^lr^^n"*' “ “‘'oase awareness of devices 

To“eaSrs'.™I n a ""'o^' mBuences fonn m relabon to content 

lo realize similanbes and contrasts among literary works 


TIME APPROXIMATELY FOUR WEEKS 
LAUNCHING THE UNIT 
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The Secret Sharer 

Purpose to develop awareness of possible levels of meaning in a literary work, to 
become more familiar with novelisbc tecdimques 

■ Reading for the story 

1 A bnef rntroducbon by the teacher, stressing Conrad's fascmation i,vith the 

sea and the East as settmgs for his stones 

2 Readmg of approximately first ten pages aloud by the teacher, followed by 
discussion to msure understanding of settmg and imbal situabon 

3 Silent readmg, ^vlth the teacher available to answer individual quesbons as 
students finish the story 

4 Wntmg m class the next day on one of these topics 

Throughout the story the captam ImU himself svith Leggatt, stressing they are 
both strangem on a ship svith which all other crew members are famihar 
Would The Two Strangers serve as well for the btle as the one Conrad chose? 

Why or why not? ^ ^ . 

TVho IS the protagomst. the captain or Leggatt? Give reasons for your answer 

■ Individual study 

1 Divide the class mto four groups and the story mto four part 

ten pages each Allow Bfteen minutes for students, working individuaUy. to find m 
the LsVed secbon as many different «a>s as they can m which the captam iden- 
tifies hi^elf mth Leggatt. to find any mstmc« where the author implies a simi 
lanty between the tno men which the raptain does not 

2 Conduct a discussion leadmg students to see points of comparison 

■ Group study 

Divide the class mto heterogeneous groups, each to eitplore the answers to ques- 
bons sunilar to these 

1 Explain Wh) ^ ,„d„^„et form, then as a man svithout a head 

the Mptain see Legg bottom of the sea" and at the 

the fugibve first to appear (\Vh> is tlic reader not allowed to see him 

end disappear into the sea again (»n> is uic reauL 

reach land?) , j 

the fugitise come and a da>Ume suit 

the captam provide a sleeping P® , v , . 

the captain insist Leggatt lake his (the captains) hat 

2 Consider these two statements 

“None Mhateser” (p 41) ‘ ^ of ,is purpose " (p 21) 

Tvtt Mem; dcs'^°do diev illustrate’ Arc .hex both on Uie same lesel of 
Significance^ W^iv or why nol^ 

' 'Mn'oefurrtlr i.mcr .eam^ie -me -Ptmo?^^ ^ 


52) 

Stand tins feeling^ (p . 

Why, at the end is attention centtrctl on 

• I'iRf rilrrmc-cs arc to tents li»t«l on pace e^6 


Uic captam and hU ship’ 
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Compare these thoughts of the captain 

About bimseU- ‘ Nothing! No one in Ac v. orld 
of a seaman with his first command ’ (p 55) 

About the fugitive- ‘ A free man, a proud swimmer striking out for a new 
destmy’ (p 56) 


the perfect communion 


■ Final synthesis 

Without trying to provide categorical answers and without malong conclusions a 
matter for testing, the teacher leads the class to discern relafaonships among plot, 
possible themes, the irony, and the possible symbols 

■ Final paper 
Choose either subject 

One cnfac has called The Secret Sharer ' a powerful fable of the mystery man must 
knoio and master before he can sauc himself from himself * Explain, 
paymg particular attention to the italiciaed words 
If you have changed your mind since wnUng your paper after die first reading, 
or if you can more fully substantiate llie opinion expressed then, use the sub- 
ject chosen at that time for your paper 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT— THE STUDY OF NOVELS IN GBOUPS 
■ Choosing the nooels 

1 Bung into the classroom sets (ten to fifteen copies) of six or seven novels on 
different levels of abibty, introduce the novels to the dass, telling somedung of die 
nature of each and its degree of reading difficulty Tell students that no more than 
five preferably four, groups will be formed (More than five prolong the study 
unduly— bad for both the class and the novel ) 

2 Allow time for students to examme the novek and to make a choice Place 
titles on the board, leaving space for students to vmte their names under each as 
soon as they have reached a deasion The groups need not be equal in size, often 
It IS worthwhile to teach a difficult novel, or an easy one, even though it is suitable 
for only a small group Usually at die end of die hour enough mterest m two or 
three novels w arrants formmg groups let diose m groups too small to be maintained 
take other novels overnight and reconsider their decisions 

3 Allow students to change Those with a novel much too difficult offer no 
problem they will not like it and will change quickly to another Those with a 
novel too easy will usually change to one more siutable to their ability if they imder 
stand the purpose of the group study and if their first choice is accepted as part of 
their individual readmg * 

In one class m which this plan was used Vanity Fair was chosen by the more 
able students, Rain on the Wind, by the least competent. Great Expectations and 
The Bndge of San Luis Key, by two more heterogeneous groups These four novels, 
as studied m this class, will be used to illustrate the method 

■ Preparation of novels for teaching 

In preparing a novel for instruction, the teacher must first decide what values the 
work offers both as an artistic aduevement and as a record of human experience 

* Morton Zauwen Zabel, The Portable Conrad (N Y Viking, 1947), p 607 

3 Occasionally as the work progresses fast readers may wish to join a second group Such 
interest should be encouraged 
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Alter such an analysm he then selects the emphases most meamngM to h.s studei^b 
assignmg priority to the elements most essenUal to foster appreciation and including 
as many^ others as time and the particular group allow He calls attention to these 
pomts m a study gmde to help students discos er significant aspect of content and 
forms as they read Both aspects of preparation-analysis and study guide will be 
illustrated 

1 Analysis of a novel the most difficult of the four novels has been chosen as an 

example * _ . 

Vonity Fair 

The subieat is the svorld of weU to do Bntam at the begmnmg of the nineteenth 
century-a world seen m terms of specific human relationships among characters 

’"■£ -d *. d.M» .< 9 ^-< 

shins m marriage at this time and m this society , n i j j 

The method is "panorarmc; ” ”l ah^t 
not allow reader Jeehngs The term panoramic 

tTeaf d tuggr* of die documentary or imphes that the rhamcters 


are not important 

Plot and Development of Major Characters 
Beo^ and Amelia 

at^e heginn^mg. dien gradually nsmg, hut faUmg again 
at the end, Amelia's, the opposite 


Becky 

Childhood of poverty, despised po- 
sibon at Miss Pmkerton s 
Disappointment o\er failure to get 
Jos to propose, governess at 
Queen’s Cra%\ley 

Marriage and prospect of happiness 
\%ath a reformed Crawley, failure 
to effect a reconcilntion wth Miss 
Cra\\ley 

•‘Affair” wth George, Becky’s most 
pointless cruelty 

t.i\mg in grand st>le on "nothing a 
>ear", affair ^^^lh Lord 510)^0 
Descent into a Bohemian life of deg- 
radation 

Depredations on Jos 

Final equnocal re-entry into soclel> 
as a “reformed" woman 
•C<iuit<-,> ot notx-rt Ilolloi's). ColilK-rlo 


Ameha 

Protected childhood, apparently idyllic 
childhood romance widi George 
Bankruptcy of old Mr Sedley, break 
wth George enforced by his father 

Marriage, and fnght at how little she 
means to George 

ProstraUon over George’s death, slav- 
ish devotion to an unrealistic image 
of the late “saintly” George 
Life of self abnegaUon in lodgings with 
her parents and her httlc boy 
Ijdss of son Georg) to old Mr Osborne 

Return of Jos and Dobbin, reunion with 
Georg). TC'cnlr) into socict) 
Awareness of past selfishness toward 
Dobbin, inamagc 
High Sclxiol, Palo Alto, Calif 
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Thematic Relationships 


PBINCIPAL CHAnACTEBS 


Bechj 

In Becky is satirized the vanity of 
the social chmber, for her nothing 
exists but social position 


Becky, seldom mistaken about a per- 
son’s character or motives always 
falls prey to her crucial defect of 
the heart 


Amelia 

In Amelia is satirized the vanity of 
romantic love, for whose practition- 
ers social class and position are at 
most delightful obstacles to be over 
come 

Amelia, often fooled about character 
and motives, is able to redeem the 
most flagrant errors through her gen- 
erous sympathy 


Many readers feel that much of the novel s interest stems from the vitality of 
Becky Amelia after fifteen years of self deception certainly cannot be expected 
to command our unqualified sympathy Becky wins not our approval but a certain 
human fellow feehng a woman of spirit and intelligence, she rebels openly and 
consistently against a life of subservience She uses systematically all the weapons 
society has reserved for men, plus a few of her own, her way leads to moral deg- 
radation Amelia, ‘the httle parasite,” diooses the way approved by society, 
she IS rewarded at the end, but not until even Dobbin sees her as she is 


Thackeray s tone is ambiguous 1$ he pronouncing a moral judgment? Does 
he approve of Amelia’ Is he condemning Becky? Or js he presenting two 
women, both products of their individual temperaments, characters, back- 
grounds, social environments? 

Are the themes of the novel applicable only to the early nmeleenth century? 

Is the novel primarily, as has been said, “a comedy of manners” or an ex- 
ploration of human nature? 


MINOR CHARACTERS 

Through these the author Satmzes parlwular oomiies-Jos, person and dress 
Miss Crawley, 'enlightened free thinking, George Osborne, 'gentlemanly honor”, 
old Mr Osborne, dynastic ambition- famdy tyrant", Mr Sedley, commercial 
ambition, Dobbin, excessive humility Praises particular mrtiies-Dobbm personal 
byalty and steadfastness to an ideal. Colonel O'Dowd, faithfulness lo duty. Mrs 
O Dowd, kindliness. Miss Briggs personal loyalty 

Possible Symbols 

Thackeray is not a “symbolic novelist but passages similar to the following may 
be suggested as having a significance beyond or aside from the immediate revela 
tion of character or exposition of plot 

The 'Dixionary” episode Spnmmg this book, Becky not only expresses her 
resentment of Miss Pinkerton but foreshadows her rejection of life m the sub- 
servient position of a woman who must earn her own hvmg 

The frontispiece representing Isaac and Abraham m the family Bible from 
which old Mr Osborne stnkes his son’s name The symbolism here is ironic- 
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Abraham was reluctandy ready to sicnfice his son to God. Osborne sacrifices 

George merely to Mammon and his orvn angry pnde (p 233) 

The “great funereal damask pavihon m the vast and dingy state bedroom 
which serves as Amelia’s bridal chamber-note especially funereal (p 264) 
The symbolism is agam ironic^-Ameha had envisioned her love match as a 
thmg of sweetness and light, quite apart from the sordid cares of mankind, 
however, the weight of commercial moUves entermg into a mamage contract, 
even though defied by George, makes itself felt m this image 

The pastoral pictures Amelia pamts and tries to sell may be taken as types 
of the romantic conception of love with which she still deludes herself, the 

pamtmgs. significantly, are unsalable , , , t n .1™ 

BecWs secret desk in which over the years she hides money from Rawdon 
may be suggested as a symbol of that mner core of her bemg which is never 
touched and which never parUcipates genuinely m any ennobling human re- 
lationship 

Histortcal Background 

The years covermg the novel are especially eventful, one might consider them 
as showmg. broadly, a movement toward democracy within nabons and self- 
determination among nations 

2 Study guides The teacher trusts to a guide to do some of his teaching for 
him, these ^ides, in the method suggested here, are divided ° 
five parts, e^h part represenbng a segment of the novel and each used as the bas s 
for one discussion Since the time the teacher can spend ^Ih eaA group « neces- 
sanly limited the gmde mil include more points than can be disused In this way 
attelbon is called^ significant details requirmg little or no explanation but uhioh 
careless readers "Ught overlook ^ 

Here are four excerpts trom tne conipicic ‘ ^ ^,P 

chosen by the students These parbeular segments have been chosen to show dit 

ferent aspects of the study of any novel 

1) novel irUi?rihsis“ 

Vanity Fair 

First Discussion— Chapters 1-14 

Wliat purposes do you see in the Duoun^ arpmfble What do they haic 
Contrast Becky and Amelia in as many xNiys j 

m common? fT«r»mtK Beck> reacts to Miss Jemma and Miss 

Although each treats icr „^sc mi> the author have in presenting 

Pinkerton in tlie same ^ . ? 

this’ \\ Ini arc Becky s herself sntli persons she srants to 

Amlyve Becky’s technique for ingratiuing 

imprws Hou does this " ,.c,„ry’ Do they seem logical’ M'liy 

What were the consequences ot Lf 

nr wlij not’ , . j- imnrev^fon <ln >ini grt 

Clnptcr 11 introduces Bute CrawlP\ a"** ‘ 

of each’ 
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What seems to be the attitude of Becky and George toward each other? Sup- 

®“canToS°any evidence of irony in Chapter 12? If so, at what or whom is it 
directed? It not, what is the purpose of the chapter? What does Thackeray mean 
(p 112), ‘This was not time ^ould come" “Why use good diree times in 
one sentence? 

Why were Bechy’s tears genuine'* (p 144) 

Be prepared to comment on the following quotations 

“Say a bouquet gented ’ (p 1) 

“All the world of his own face ' (p 9) 

“Are not there rest of the history? (p 49) 

‘I’m a liberal my own station " (p 57) 

“Whatever Sir Pitt disguise of them" (p 68) 

‘ there is always such a lady in a coach (p 70) 

'And, as we bring which pohleness admits of” (p 79) 
and if Harry the Eighth this season?” (p 81) 

'Miss Crawley made her beloved anywhere ” (p 85) 

'And it’s to this man’s son unchristian” (p 101) 

‘She’s faultless play for it’ (p 117) 

‘ Whenever he met Baton can do " (p 123) 

Notice the references to historical and social baclcgroxmd, pp 8, 52, 61, 82, 111 

2) For Ram on the Wmd the guide for the third discussion has been selected 
For the reluctant reader the middle secbon of a novel often represents a crucial 
pomt The teacher, by takmg time to review sigmficant past happenmgs and to 
stress more explicitly details which foreshadow future events, may rescue the 
discouraged and create greater zest for completing the reading 

Ram on the Wmd 

Third Discussion—Chapiers 10-14 

In clarifying the situations covered by the following questions, the teacher may 
need to review these points from previous discussions 


Attitude of the people of Connemara toward Mico’s bir&mark 
Peter s mterest in helping ‘ the poverty slacken” 

Effect of Peter s injury on the other characters 

Attitude of members of the family toward Tommy and Mico 

Attitude of Tommy and Mico toward each other 

Why did Mico choose the life of a fisherman? Why didn’t he quit when he dis- 
covered it wasn’t always romantic and adventurous? 

In Chapters 9 12 Gran and Peter are put “out of the runiung” because each can 
no longer function as he used to do Both men voluntarily remove themselves 
Is there any sunilanty m the reasons each gives himself for quitting? 

Why does Gran announce his retirement in the way he does? Does he deceive 
Micil? Mvcq? Docs he thiiik they are deceived? Give reasons for your answer 

In Chapters 10 12 how does the author build suspense and concern in the 
reader for Peter? When does the reader know defimtely there is somedung wrong 
mth Peter? When does Peter know? 
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Why does Micd propose to take Mico to see Uncle James? What special reason 

does Mico have to want to go? , . j j 

"the author prepared the reader for the famdy quarrel centered around 
Tommy and Mico? Do the members of the family act as you would expect them 

cryou%"o“*f“ystfous boat m Chapter 14? Why does the author 
have Uncle think he sees Coimm m Ae boatR How has the author prepared 

for the way the other fishermen interpret this storyf 
Be prepared to comment on the followmg quotations 


149) 

• (P 150) 

(PP 153) 
(P 154) 


‘It was the way no cure for it (p US) 

‘Money never did you stand wi* it (P 

“Like acceptmg the tact would be eternal 

“Maybe they even thought relaxed limbs 

‘Times had changed things like ^amte? 

“Why. oh. why. out loud (V UU 

‘ There was SO much ^ 

■ So much he could say 

‘It doesn’t do from a fist (p 184) 

. „ ^1 nreoare for the final discussions of bvo novels of 

S noveUsbc techniques presents a closely 
contrastmg patterns Dickens tnr g unportant. Wilder, on the other 

woven tapestry m which if Return m create the basic design 

hand, depends upon a stark undergirdmg structu 

Great Expeelotions 

Final Dtscusston 

Examples of the devices used to weaxe plot, characters, and themes mto a 
unified whole 

Dcucloping mystery and suspense 

Pip’s fears of what will happen, P U 
The stranger with the file, p 73 
The pam Estella xvas to cause, p 7» 

Jaggers at Satis House, pp 78 79 ^ „„Bdant. p 92 

Pips reaizauon ^ ,„IerJ' housekeeper, p 193 

Wemmicks telling Pip to noUco jagg 

Estella’s troubling resemblance to so * ^^2 

The stranger crouching on the dark staircas . p 
Developing characters and themes 
Pip’s feelings of guilt and remorse 
Stealing the food, p 14 

Being ashamed of his home p " m|urcd. p 116 

Prowdmg the iron xwtli which 'of. etc 

Rejecting his home and 

UndcscPimg his N'calUi, P ve. -^ 55,^0 capture, p 328 
Being responsible tor 40 S 

Beinl "misremombcrcd" after death P 

Intending to desert ‘ o„d llic poor 

Gentlemen and \%’orking men— 
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Joe and “his honest old forge” 

His contentment with his lot, pp 67-68, 142 
His explanation to Pip of ‘ common,’ p 67 
His reaction to Miss Havi^am, p 96 
His burning the identure papers, p 141 
His pride, pp 143-144 

His constraint with Pip and his understanding of then relative positions, 
pp 214 215 
Pip and his life of ease 

Reference to the nch man and the kingdom of Heaven, p 141 
First deference shown him by Trabb and Pumblechook, pp 145-147 
Herbert’s unrealistic ideas of gammg wealth, pp 175-176 
Pip’s belief hiS money was not good for him, p 261 

Magwitch’s tellmg Pip that one man’s hard work enables another to become 
a gentleman, p 307 

The rich and the poor before the law, pp 335-336 
Pip’s content with his hfe at the end, p 462 
Pip’s need for the security and love patents can give 

Pip’s forming his impressions from the engravings on the tombstones, p 1 
Pip’s rejection of his sister as a suitable parent, p 59 
Pip s connecting Magwitch’s footsteps with those of his dead sister, p 302 
Magvvntch’s claiming him as a son, p 307 

Pip’s rejection of dependence on Magwiich, his preference for a lifetime of 
work at the forge, p 328 

Pip’s realization that Magwitch is Estella's father, p 391 
Pip’s final understanding and acceptance of Magwitch 
Pip’s relabonshtp with Joe 

Any novelisbc devices the teacher thinks important for a particular group would 
be referred to m appropriate places m the study guide and reviewed after the 
completion of the novel 

nhe linage el San luis Hey 
Finol Dwcimion 

Exploration of the relationship between form and meanmg 

Does the use of parallel episodes add or detract from the impact of the novel? 
Explain 

Analyze the role of the Abbess in the novel-her relaUon to plot, characters, 
themes 

Do the five who die have anything m common? Do any of those who remain after 
the tragedy-Brother Jumper, Don Andres, Alvarado, the Abbess, the Feiichole- 
have an>thing in common? 

Explore the meaning of the comments Wilder makes about 

hterature and the readers of literature, p 15, the art of biography, pp 108, 109 
Are these comments particularly relevant to this novel? Why? 

Does Wilder dtrcciltj answer the question the novel poses? If so, what is his 
ansNscr? If not, why doesn’t he? Does be suggest a solution, complete or partial, 
to the difficulties which cause human beings to ask the same question? 

How are the separate stones linked to create a unified design^ 
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■ Wnting 

1 As the novel is being read It is essenbal that reading and clarification through 
discussion should continue at the fastest pace the group can maintain vvhde at the 
same time acquiring the necessary understandings, however, some novels are 
longer or. even if shorter, more difficult than others, individuals svithm each group 
will also differ Therefore, the writmg program should be flexible 

The same number of writmg assignments need not be given to aU groups Under 
ordmary circumstances, those readmg The Bridge of San Luts Rey should finish 
before other groups do, the teacher and students must decide whether ™tag 
or some of the reading and discussion activities suggested will be more Profitable 
WriUng experiences (suggested by topics from the study guide) should be 
bnef, « the teachers purpose is to probe for deeper meanings suggested m the 
novel, not to teach particular ivntmg sliUs Those students who have difficulty 
mamlnmiT ig the pace Set by the group should not be asked to ivnte 

2 After the readmg has been completed An essay to which students bnngjl 
their skdl m interpretmg the novel, m organizmg, and in precise expression, serves 

as a good culminating and evaluaUve device Students should have time for prepa- 
as a goon cuimina b ^ ^ ^ class, they should have 

rahon (see f “Xr^derstandings developed through the discus- 

lands of topics follow 

Vanity Fair 

, , 1 a hero, has it a heroine? If so, who is it'' 

Thackeray says his nove opinion If you think the book contains 

Define -ffieroine ™ P n„ght be the author’s purpose in ivntmg 

no heroine, why do you tninK sor v* t, 

a novel without a “if cTivith an mdividual’s struggle to at- 

Conrad m The Score characters m the Thackeray novel embody 

tmn maturity Does “y f „c,_smce Vamty Fair co\ers a con 

the same ^fi^Sgle? “ wfij? eharacters-why does the author omit such 

aultor.«etttf ^ development? Give evidence to support 

whichever point of view you choose 

Ram on the Wind 

, c Xf burst in upon Mauve unannounced? my does 

Is It charactenshc of Mico t Rt 

he go out into the storm in h epitomize his life? Giio evidence from 

back? Does this final episode m any sense ep 

the novel to support your opinion Secret Sharer as to the essence (not the 

Compare Mico and the captain j any sense have 

detailed events) of the total expen 
his Lcggatt too? Explain 

Great Expectations 

oA that caitlcman used today m a compIimtnlar> 
You will remember we agrecu u ^.,,„_a 5 «jrrespectivc of social position and 
sense means "a man of fine feelings or 

*Scc the wnting assignments for MacltdK PP •**- 
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training-as shown by his behavior and especially by his generous considerabon 
of others ” Select the character m the novel that best exemphfies these qualities, 
give specific examples to support your choice 

Compare Pip and the captam m The Secret Sharer as to the essence of the 
total expenence of each, does Pip m any sense have his Leggatt too? Explain 

The Bridge of San Luts Rey 

The mapr theme of the novel concerns “die justification of the ways of God to 
man ’ Is this statement true or false? If true, support your belief with evidence 
from the novel, if false, state what you consider the theme to be and provide evi- 
dence to support your opmion 

In The Secret Sharer the captain says, ‘ I wondered how far I should turn out 
faithful to that ideal conception of ones own personahty every man sets up for 
himself secretly ” Apply this statement to any one of the prmcipal characters of 
the Wilder novel, showing what the ideal conception is, the obstacles hmdermg its 
attainment, and the final degree of success achieved 

H Tme schedule 

Each student received a copy of the schedule, anodier was posted on the 
bulletin board The class hour was fifty five minutes, allowing approximately twenty- 
five minutes for each discussion Thus while the teacher was working in one comer 
of the room with those studying Vamty Fair,® all others were reading One student 
from each group was asked to take care of signing slips, receiving messages— all 
those “emergencies” likely to mterrupt a class 
A glance at the schedule shows the need for thorough understanding of proce 
dural routines before discussions start, a well established guided reading program 
with many novels available on vanous levels, and a class with sufficient experience 
in assuming responsibility for self-guidance 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Discussion 1 
Group 1 • 

Group 2 

Discussion 1 
Group 3 1 

Group 4 

Reading, 

discussion, 

conferences 

Discussion 2 
Group 1 

Group 2 1 

Discussion 2 

1 Group 3 
Group 4 

Reading 

discussion 

conferences 

Discussion 3 
Group 1 
Group 2 

Discussion 3 
Group 3 
Group 4 

Discussion 4 
Group 1 

Group 2 ' 

Discussion 4 
Group 3 
Group 4 

Reading 

conferences 

discussion 

Discussion 5 
Group 1 

Croup 2 

Discussion 5 
Group 3 
Croup 4 

Study penod 
to prepare 
for writing 

Final wnbng 


3-Grcat Expectations A-The Bridge of San 


As the above schedule indicates, class time should be allowed between some of the 
discussions, the slower students may need it to complete the assigned reading, 
others ma> use it for willing or for student led discussions on the books in die 
guided rcadmg program The teacher also needs the tune-usually to confer with 
•Sec p 635 
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absentees, and occasionally to confer with those who may require more help than 
the discussions give 


■ Over all designs of the four novels 

These diagrams, worked out with each group, were used to show the different 
basic designs, the bulletin board committee-a volunteer from each group-prepared 
legends, usmg illustrations from the novel to make the diagram concrete 

The Bridge of San 

Vamty Fair Ram on the Wind Great Expectations Luts Reij 



Author 




The author at the 
core of story— ob- 
servmg, comment- 
ing, mterpretmg— 
standing between 
the reader and the 
characters 


The omniscient au- 
thor, allo^vmg die 
reader to "get in- 
side” the characters 
and thus become 
mvolved m their 
thoughts and feel- 
ings 


The story told 
through the im- 
pression persons 
and events make on 
the prmcipal char- 
acter, allowing the 
reader to become 
mvolved to the ex- 
tent Pip IS m- 
volved 


Again the omnis- 
cient author, allow- 
ing his readers to 
become mvolved 
with his characters 
but working out his 
ideas m parallel 
episodes, hnked 
through charac- 
ters, events, and 
themes 


CXJLMINATING EXPERIENCES 

TJ 1 . C», frrouDS wcrc asked to select ideas and characters 

Ideas and characters Student led ^ups^ e ^ p,eparaUon. xvas 

from cuch novel, usmg specific c"'®" lo defend his 

to select the three characters mos^cssenU^^^^* novel cmphas.aes, sub 

race, lo select no more suidents met in groups to agree upon 

rmTi^'t^dr^hst o’i'S to be handed in The following uero selected • 

Vanity Fatr 

Side^”m!:;d“ position, effect of social ineqnaht.es 
Bam on the Wind 

Mico Gran, Tommy mic-cplainablc cv ents, need for nnd difficult) 

Search of characters for meaning m W 

, «f elimination, since all of nn> Importance will 

’The problem In selecting ideas is . characten too, are inoitable choices but 

Ix^n stressed In the discussions ^ cloie look at the nosTi 

*^niall> the third and sometimes the seco 
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m ima.mng maturity. proWem oS the mdividual who duds his usefulness at 
an end 

Great Expectaftons 

A chU s need for security and wise guidance in becoming a worthy adult, atb- 
lude of the individual and of society toward wealth and social position, the 
poor in relation to the social institutions of the time 
The Bridge of San Luis Bey 
The Abbess, the Marquesa, Uncle Pio 

Desire of human beings to discover whether the events in their lives are part 
of an over all plan or occur by chance, the need for courage and love in 
human relabonships 

Comparison of novels Student led groups were asked to discover similanties 
among the literary works ® 

This class selected these ideas as significantly similar 

Attitude toward wealth and social position (Novels 1 and 3) 

Man’s search for meaning of the unexplainable (2 and 4) 

The needs and difficulties of the individual in reaching matunty (2 and 3) 

The need for courage and love m human relationships (Applicable in some re- 
spects to all four ) 

The class chose these characters as having something in cortiTnon 

Amelia, Mieo, Pip, the Marquesa (Not all the readers of Vanity Fair agreed that 
Amelia should be included ) 

Dobbin, Gran, Joe, the Abbess, Uncle Pio 
Becky, Tommy, Estella 

Final presentations Students in original groups were to suggest ways of handhng 
the final presentation, their suggestions to be given to a committee to devise plans 
This committee made the following decisions regarding final presentations 

A senes of oral reports, each followed by contributions from the class 

Two students to compare Pip and Mico in their attempts to achieve maturity 
Two students to present the social climate of the times as represented m 
Vanity Fair and Great Expet^alions 

Tno students to present the circumstances in Ram on the Wind and The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey which caused the people to ask quesUons concerning 
the meaning behind the events 

One student to present the need for courage and love as portrayed in The 
Bridge of San Luts Rey, amplified by illustrations from the books read mdi- 
vidually 

■ The tcaclier planning to use this method should not try to select hterary works which 
fit a prcroncxived theme, the Important tiling Is to have novels which challenge each group 
Trie $lud> of each individual work rcvisils its unique values Since all are records of human 
etpcncnce, they «IU have points of similanty—someUmcs as basic as here, at other times, 
relatively minor-which students can discover for tiicmselves (see footnote, p 043) Tlie 
probing talcs place In the $tud> of cadi work recognition of likenesses In the vanotiv 
works should come spontaticouvb if it Is to l»e worthwhile 
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A panel winch would consider the characters chosen 

The groups met once mote to select members to represent tliem in the final presenta- 
tions The time allowed two penods tor the first four, one period tor the pnel 
4 For a final assignment, the teacher asked the class to consider all the work 
that had been done on the novels and to try to suggest a suitable title tor the unit 
All titles growing out of the ideas discussed were immediately rejected as bemg 
too limited Many concerned with character were considered, but most vvere elimi- 
nated because examples from one or more novels seemed to invalidate them 
Finally only tivo remamed-'Character Makes the Man” and The Consequences of 
Character”, the latter was selected 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation is conUnual and ways for evaluatmg are inherent m the methods 
suggested for teaching 
■ Teacher evaluation 

1 Through discussion-Does the student show mcreasmg ability to detect motives 
in the actions of characters? Is he grorvmg m ahihty to see relationships among 
characters? Is he able to connect the events and characmrs m the "“vel with ^ 
in life? Is he becoming more aware of the methods and devices used by the novehst 

to create a unified impression? ..v « r ^ 

2 Through writing-Does the student always select the safest topic for wntmg, 

, inrougii wf s i,e.c «r4»mr#‘d him? If SO, does he show understand 

Z ™ ‘ “ « '*• -r ‘ft 

of the tsvo assi^ments? If so, does his wriUng show 

literary works? How does his final writmg on the group novel compare with that 

» 

the folloivmg will test the student's understanding of design in the nove 

w a over all designs of the four group novels, consider others 

Keeping m mind Ih in general to one of the four designs of the 

you have read, does any author discuss, sho^vIng similarities If not, 

novels studied? If so, give title and autnor, aisc . 

explain the design of the novel you ave se ec 

• Student evaluation . ^ « ai. 

. , . follomng (not to be used for grading) mU give the 

Assignments similar to the follow g I 

teacher some insight into what studen 

. f , 5 ,„,hr classes should the novel studied by 
If such a unit were to he taught impression jou haio 

your group be included? wny omitted? Why 

gamed of other group novels, do you uui 

or why not? ,nidvmg n nos cl m groups rather than with the 

Do you see any advantages in stu ymg 

entire class^ Any the culminating experiences? If >ou con- 

NVhat did you gam, if anything, .i, so® 

sider your gams slight, %\hy do you ‘ | h,gh school seniors® Defend 

Do you consider The Secret Sharer a goou no 
your point of mow 
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VALUES 


EDITIONS OF NOVELS 

Paperbound editions were used for all novels except Rflin on the Wtnd, which 
IS a\ailablc only in hard covers Inexpensive editions of the many hteiary works con- 
tinually appeanng on the market allow teachers to experiment with fresh material 
to supplement, or perhaps eventually replace, that already in the curriculum Thus, 
a more flexible program can be mamtained 

Joseph Conrad, The Secret Sharer NY, New American Library (Signet edition), 
1957 

William Makepeace Thackeray, Vanity Fair NY, Random House (Modem Library, 
College edition), 1950 

Walter Macken, Ram on the Wind N Y , Macmillan, 1951 

Charles Dickens, Great Expectations N Y , Pocket Books, 1956 

Thornton Wilder, The Bridge of Sen Luts Reij N Y , Pocket Books, 1955 



Program and Plan 


Good planning of many lands is crucial to good teaching Without sound 
p lanning mstmcuL IS haphazard, and what students learn depends mamly 
™ chance A basic curriculum pattern for snr or ‘"'f™ 
classroom decisions So too do the requirements of 
1 c ^ chiHpnts amve is as necessary as adapting plans 

planmng of work appear Occasional lessons may bear 

prepared m advance to the dass that do^ app ^ 

httle direct relaPonship to ^^^“r/d onty m relation to over aU 

steps m a developmg ““t ^ ^ tha sequence m which eveiy 

objecUves It is not P^^J^’^anumg acPvibes Colequently, the diverse 
teacher tviU engage „-ajate sections so they iviU be ac- 

stages of plannmg are j p,a„aufg a Six-Year Program, Planmng a 

So‘;i pCi a Smgle Umt, and Planmng a Smgle Lesson. 

Planmng a six-year program 

Through the a.ected -d^ 

grow in ahihty to receive and to .dea-centered curriculum 

English are recogmzmg that a language skill from 

contams a basic content which p teachers of 

becoming isolated, apathetic, an Rockefeller report on edu- 

Enghsh find the content of tlieu curriculum 

cation makes clear, , 

1 , O..I nrocess for communicaUon to the young ol 
Education is not lUSt a our most deeply rooted conwctions 

certain skills and mformation It P u . students must be infused with the 
And if It IS to have vitality bo mspirmg eduenhon can go for- 

values which sliape the system i deenesl values of our society t 

ward without powerful undcrg.rd.ng by me o i , , . . ^ 

c l„cs tlic development of understand.ngs, and the 
If die development of valu , o^ls m our Enghsh curriculum, 

development of skills are import p^^ tliese be achieved? The pattern 
Uuough what orgamzabonal certain cliaractcnslics are com- 

vanes wath scliool sac and jor-ycar secondary English curriculum 

nion to many programs Usually students during grades seven 

includes a balanced general progra citv Nt 

, 1 Inc The rurmil cf EircKmee (Carden City. Nt. 

• noclef cller Brothers lund. Inc. I 

Douhlcday, 1058). p -to t”' 
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through ten, \\nth some literary study, much reading, and considerable work 
on basic skills of communication introduced in every classroom Increasingly 
in later secondary years, however, sdiools tend to emphasize the study of 
literature and speciahzed interests m writing, speech, and dramatics This 
basic pattern, illustrated in Chart A, is faurly common throughout Amenca, 
although httle agreement is to be found concerning the titles of courses or 
the grade placement of books, matenals, and other specific learning experi- 
ences A recent survey in the state of Cabfomia alone revealed 217 separate 
course titles ® Then, too, some schools require only five years of secondary 
English, wth individuals permitted to substitute an elective in drama, journal- 
ism, business EngUsh, or creative writing dunng the senior year. 


CUAHT A 


A possible ergonization of the English curriculum in grades 7-12 


Grades 7 8 9 10 

11 12 

General English 

Atncricon Literature 

Balanced program for all 
reading, writing, oral Eng 
lish, speUmg, hterature, often 
organized around units of in- 
struction 

Emphasis on American 
ideals Conhnued stress 
on skills 


Special Courses for Individuals 

1 Remedial reading 

2 Indmdual speech work, sight saving instruction 

3 Directed reading, hbrary study 

4 Exploratory courses for gifted students 

5 Special class for the severely retarded 
0 English as a second language 


Drama 

^oumahSTn 

Public Speaking 

Advanced Literary 

Study English, World, 

Modem 

Advanced Composition 
for College Bound 
Creative Writing 
General English for 
Those Needmg Review 
Busmess English 


Common Variations 

1 Core or Common Loamings Programs English social studies combinations in 
grades 7, 8, 9 

2 Some elective courses m grades 7, 8, 0 journalism, drama 


Grouping In secondary English TJie requirement tliat students com- 
plete five or SIX >ears of English docs not necessarily suggest a common 
standard of achievement for all Schools have learned to expect great variation 
of ability in an> single group and have attempted to meet those differences m 
man> vva>s b> providing multiple copies of books and learning materials 
at NaT>ing Icsels, b> sectioning students into average, advanced, and slow- 

* Enfjlij/i LatifniORe Arts In Cahfamla Fubllc High Schools, Vol 26, No 7 (Scplcmlier 
1957), California State Dtpartmcnl of Cducalion, Bulletin N’o 26, p 10 
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learning classes, by organizing “opportunity ’ classes for those who need special 
help or reveal special talents Many teachers prefer to work with homogeneous 
classes in which an attempt is made to reduce the range of differences in 
ability, others just as conscientiously beheve tliat the wide variation in stu- 
dent abihUes and the diversity of student backgrounds contribute to learn- 
ing by providing important experiences ui commumcahon between students 
from all social Ld Literal groups For every dass the importan quesUon 
to be considered is the educational pnrpose to be served On this depends 
the wisdom or shortsightedness of both rigid and flexible patterns of sec- 
hn n. n o: Probably different kmds of sectiomng may be introduced to achieve 
Leral purposes! but almost surely these should include at times a planned 
heterogLeTty which bnngs together students with many 

and a^hties = As experienced teachers know, a range of differences m the 
classroom contLally poses a challenge to the ingenmty of teachers, regard- 
less of the type of sectioning used 

Grade level-age level emphases Given some underlying ^nieworlq 
Grade level g continuity m student learning by designatmg 

many school programs P™v.^r “ ^ de level An over all 

skills or expenences for emptois at ea® ag ^ 

pattern gives , identifying and estabhshmg conhnuing goals 

normaUy offer only limited help m S ^ 

Such books are prepared to assist n 

ago Pooley examined «S>tt ^ ,e„es and almost no 

two of 179 ‘ Q 1 die task of providing continuity must 

agreement on grade allocation L/ie<ir y 

be faced m every pro^am ,d,ools use different approaches From 

To minimize haphazard |’ ,^ga„h beginning with Sir Thomas 

experience and the “^gsters m a classroom at any grade level xvill 

Gabon, teachers know that „„ setter how the students are 

va^ considerably jL,.bar pattern of basing an instructional 

selected ConsequenUy, ^ j elded to approaches which neither 

program on rigid grade standar x examples illustrate this trend 

restrict the advanced nor Pen“^ . ^le schools of OaUand, Cah- 

Emphasts within grade Ice j elementary teachers to de- 

forma. secondary teachers met bo taught wnthm each grade 

vise a uorkaHe “rts gu 

level cycle K-3, 4*6, 7-y, iw 

Studies of cducaUon know that ngid scction- 
> Readers familiar with recent socioi^ra. . lo,,cr soao-cconotmc groups 

lug procedures tend to discnminate ^ Lrcmfng (Cambridge, Mass, nar>'ard U 

Sm Allison Davis, Sodal Class '"A"”'" l^l/i (N Y , "iI<T. ISMD). 1^5- 

Plcss. 1052), Bobert HolUngshcad. Elro'oa (Boston Allj-n anil Bacon 19o. ) 

Wst and Bcmice Neugarten, Soctciv — ooping do so because llicj believe that Inie 

oilcn tliose vvho protest against ability k iatellectiial power 

abibty is obscured by our present metnna xViveonsin Elementary Sebools, Elemen- 

•Bobert C Pooley, •Language ,g,C) ,l„, discussion of tills point In 

•ary Engluli Beeleie. Vol 13 No_l 
Quptcr 11, "Grammar and Usage, P 
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concrete objectives to be stressed wiAin each cycle, as illustrated by Chart B 
Exact grade placement of individual items is determined by the teachers m 
schools of the distnct who interpret the framework with relation to their 
particular class 

CHABT B 


Example of allocating skills by grade level cycles * 

Areas of emphasis for teaching clartUj and variety of single word modifiers 

46 


Develop the use of single word modi 
fiers to express a clearer more vivid 
idea Example 

I see a flower I see a pretty flower 
I see a pretty red flower 


Compose oral then written sentences 
by using fresh vivid picture making 
words and by avoiding ovenvorked 
words Example 

It was a fine day so I got up bnght 
and early (rather than) It was a 
pretty day so I got up pretty early 

10 12 

Expand vocabulary to include words 
with various shades of meanings to 
help find the precise word to express 
an idea Example 

The S S United States is an enor 
mous ship (rather than) The S S 
United States is a monstrous ship 
(Since the ship is not fnghtenmg and 
IS not a monster ) 


Use words ^vlth sensory appeal Search 
for words to express ideas more pre 
cisely Example 

A kind person (rather than) a nice 
person 

Tasty food (rather than) Good food 

Learn to place modifiers to make clear 
what words they modify Example 
He found only two errors 
He had eaten almost the whole pie 

Scw/ «='■ OaUa„dPubI.c 

Concentrating on the sequence of 
ifa 'd r,® ■" sUU or in depth of under 

re steus tln, r this meLd identify 

aetinite instructional responsibilities to a narticular m-nrio « 

IpvpI nf ... 1 .. grade or even a particular 

level ot development A descnphon of a seouence of ^ 

TeSh^ State Guide iBustrating this approach is presented !7chait C 

Teachers use such guides to identify ultimate goals and are charged ivith the 
Tnl dotermimng the developmental levels of their oivn students 
and plannmg appropriate expenences Tins approach to curriculum planning 
requires teachers to use sound diagnostic methods to identify specific needs 

Providing for common and diversified experiences A still different 
consideration m developmg a six year program mvolves identifymg the in 
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struction which all students need in common as well as that possible for the aca- 
demically advanced or the academically limited Often this is done with refer- 
ence to plans for a particular school grade, as in Palo Alto, California, where 
classes are divided into A and B secUons In eleventh grade classes in American 
literature, for instance, thematic emphases are held common for both groups, 
but certain related sub-tliemes are taught to particular groups An example 
adapted from the course of study is presented in Chart D Literature selMted 
in relation to tlie designated themes reflects the abihties of the students 'mus, 
A lane students may approach considerations of “Freedom Indmduahzabon, 
and Acceptance” by reading Arrowsmtth and The Scarlet Letter, B '^ne stu- 
dents by reading The Ca.ne Mutiny or The Big Sky Like other plans used here 
as examples, tlie Palo Alto approach reflects the attempt of Enghsh teachers 
to provide sound sequence and conhnuity in learmng within the context of 
the great diversity which they conhnually experience m pubhc school class- 


Providing for a balanced program Schools rely on vanous ways of as- 
surmg a sound balance of learning experiences in Enghsh For 
land’s identification of areas of emphases for each cycle '^vel helps o avoid 
unnecessarv dunlication, as does Palo Alto’s identification of concepts to be 
taught I^hke manner, the South Bend, Indiana English pro^am is organized 
by fnits of mstruction, with different kinds of units -signed to ea* ^ade 
Chart E illustrates the South Bend approach to prowdmg balance m tte 

junior high schools This chart is given to each new teacher ^ 

i e. 'ind below mnior high A preliminary state- 

to cumculum committees above ana u i cnm#. tn 

meat pomts out that some un.s —^^ 

human relations, some to social and 
vocational competence, “ddmg W M ^ 

level devoted to the “I"!™™* \l,e units for emphasizing pleasure in lit 
many opportunities throughout all ^ characteristic of many tivo- 

erature ’ Such vmied ^ ^ , ^^^,h present content from both Enghsh 
hour courses in the . solely to English, many teachers would 

and social studies In a class dev^d sedety te^ 

not introduce the umts on somal a modified or 

are tentative and experimental, after fmto 

elmimated Other units, ^ased upo ^ aUocahons are 

checked as permanent Through the master cnar . g 

mamtamed nrovides for conbnuity and balance from 

An intelhgent six-jear P ^efficient flexibihty to care for vary- 

grade to grade, yet permits each „cnients penalize the slow student 

»ng interests and needs Overly rig? proGcient tlnn 

'vho may learn language at are often restricted by doc 

his peers, they also penalize the for all Teachers of English are 

tnnaire attempts to enforce minimal le h 
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Sequence of development of language skills * 

In the following chart an attempt has been made to show the sequence of de 
velopment of certain language arts skills through kindergarten, elementary, and 
secondary levels Because not all individuals reach the various stages at the 
same age but progress according to their maturity and experience, there has 
been given no identification of specific stages of development with any parbc- 
ular age or grade group By visuahzmg a sequence of development, the teacher 
can take the child where she finds him, ascertain what stage he is in, and guide 
him so that he will make the next step successfully 


Sequence in development of dramatic interpretation 


Individual 
or solitary play 
reflecting life 
in the inti- 
mate home en- 
vironment 
little girl rocks 
her dolly, 
small boy 
drives a make- 
believe car 
Response to 
music little 
child dances to 
music, re- 
sponding With 
whole body 


Dramatic play m small 
groups, often portraying 
home, school, and neigh- 
borhood relationships 
playing house, school, 
firemen, etc 

Beginning of dramahc 
interpretation of hterature 
by acting out bits of favor- 
ite stones or jingles, e g , 
Humpty Dumpty climbs 
up and falls over with 
much laughter, no cos- 
tumes, much action, sim- 
ple objects for properties, 
little, if any, dialogue, of- 
ten mostly sound effects 

Dramatic response to 
music individual spon- 
taneous response to 
rhythm and mood Sing- 
ing games, such as danc- 
ing dolls, sleepy flowers, 
or the Mulberry Bush 


Dramatic play m 
larger groups, re- 
flecting broader in- 
terests cowboys and 
Indians, cops and 
robbers, giving a 
neighborhood show 
or circus 

Interpreting liter- 
ature by dramatiz- 
ing a favorite story 
planning, choosing 
characters, and in- 
terpreting the story 
through that charac- 
ter with some atten- 
tion to dialogue, a 
few more properties, 
still little staging 
Dramatic response 
to music, suggesting 
circus animals, etc , 
singing games, and 
folk dances 


Interpreting 
literature by 
dramatizing 
longer stones, 
through or- 
ganization of 
story mto acts 
and scenes, 
planning and 
making simple 
stage proper- 
ties, making of 
marionettes, 
writing the 
story in play 
form, wnbng 
original plays 
as individuals 
and as group 
projects, and/ 
or presenbng 
the original 
plays 


® From Experiencing the Language Arts, Bulletin No 
Education, Tallahassee, 1948, pp 


34, Flonda State Department of 


learning to expect seventh-graders to arrive from elementary schools with 

six years of 

secondary English the range of differences should increase Because of the 
tremendous variation m students’ rates of learning, good program planning 
and good teaching result in an extension rather than a narrowing of differ- 
ences rn achievement The examples of snr-year programs reprolced hero 
suggest ways of organizing to make such extension possible 
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Dramabzing 
a myth or leg- 
end Drama- 
tizing tense 
moments m 
selections 
read, using 
dialogue or 
pantomime 
Dramatizing 
short stones, 
an episode 
from a biog- 
raphy. Plan- 
ning a senes 
of dramatic 
readings, or a 
radio senpt 
Wribng and 
producing a 
play Produc- 
ing a long 
play 


1 . 


2 


Wider range of dramatic interpre- 
tation: 

a Dramatizing passages from lit- 
erary selections, such as ballads, 
pla>s, novels 

b Dramatizing through panto- 
mime 

c Dramatizing interviews after 
reading biographies 
d Dramatizing social situations, 
sucli as receptions, school 
dances, teas, introductions, etc 


e Dramatizing conversation at 
club or home gatherings, dem- 
onstrating how to include every- 
one in conversations, how to in- 
corporate reactions to books, 
radio, and news of the moment 
Refinement of language through 
presenting a full-length play 
a ImproMng ability to work 
through committees, studying 
plays and reporting to the 
group, studying costumes, prop- 
erties, and staging, advertising, 
selling tickets, preparing pro- 
grams, selecting ushers, produc- 
mg tlie play (prompter, direc- 
tor, etc ) 

b Improving ability to work m 
total group when choosing the 
ulay, selecting characters by 
means of “tryouts”, deciding 
quesUons regarding lime, place, 
price of admission, etc 
c Improving ability through indi- 
vidual activiUes, enunciation, 
voice modulation, etc , m order 
to qualify m tryouts 


Cumulative skills 
Observing and thinking 
before talking or wnting 
Reading rapidly for what 
happened. Rereading for 
sense-appealing words 
which will assist dramatic 
interpretation Learning to 
read for ear-appeahng 
words, arrangements of 
sentences, etc 

Using card catalog, in- 
dexes to dramatic selec- 
tions, to locate dramatic 
materials for specific oc- 
casion 

Using vivid words m 
the expression of ideas 
Interpreting character 
through appropriate dic- 
tion, voice modulation, 
gestures, bodily posture, 
costume 

Using creative imagina- 
tion, developed through 
dramatization, to help the 
individual get along better 
with the people with 
whom he associates 


Planning for a year 

, ^ fc riPPd over-all curriculum plans to encourage 

Just as English department ,„aividual teachers need long range 

reasonable continuity in instructio , jy.g(,tion for a class Some work 

plans for a semester or a ' je„ts arrive, some is best planned ruth 

must be planned m advance, beto interests of particular groups of 

students But while assessing the neeas a 
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young people, the teacher must consider eacli course in relation to the total 
school program, the community setting, and the resources available The first 
task of any teacher is to study the context in which learning will occur 

The Total School Program 

Is a course of study or guide available? 

What IS the relation of each class to the total program? To classes which precede 
and follow^ 

Are there certain skills or concepts to be stressed m the particular class? 
Resources Available tn School or School District 

What arrangements may he made for use of books, records and other learning 
matenals? 

\Vhat services are available from hbtamns? Cuinculum supervisors? Depart 
merit heads? Counselors? Others? 

Resources tn the Local Community 

What special resources are available m community? Libraries? Theatres? Tele- 
vision stations? Others? 

Are there opportunities for worthwhile field trips pertinent to the course aims? 
For consultant help? For relatmg classroom activities to the work world out- 
side? 

What knowledge about the community will assist in understanding the young 
people m the classroom? 

Involving students In planning Not until the teacher has met and 
studied each class can detailed procedures be developed No two groups 
are exactly the same, general plans formulated in advance must be adapted 
to satisfy needs, interests, and abibties of each With over-all purposes m 
mind, the teacher considers with students theu- personal interests and needs 
for improving communication skills 

The attitudes students bring into the English class may be important de 
termmants of what can and cannot be Erst attempted Students’ interests may 
suggest problems or topics for consideration Even when faced with a seem- 
ingl> infleMble course of study, teachers will encourage greater motivation 
and involvement if students share in planning some activities Among the use- 
ful approaches are the following 

Encouraging students to express personal concerns The attitudes of students 
must be considered in selecting reading matenal and imits for study Compositions 
written during the opening days, for example, “Why I Hope This Class Will Be 
Dificient” oSer one xvay of assessing predispositions Some teachers meet regu- 
larly with a steering committee of students who are elected to represent class 
members in planning Others give each student an opportunity to express his opin- 
ion and to help plan class actinties by discussing suggesbons m total class or small 
group sessions ® 

Citmg pupils opportumty to choose If the literature to be studied or the units 
to be organized are drawn from a preplanned list students may be asked to 

® A helpful reference for teacliers \cntunng into cooperative planning for the fitit time 
IS Louise Parrish and Evonne Waskin, Teacher Pupil P^inning (NY, Harper, 1958) 
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mdjcate the selections or topics which interest them the most Choices may be 
presented nithin clearly presenbed limits Thus the teacher explains that ihe 
class definitely ™11 study Abe Lincoln m fflinois. Our Toion, and the popular 
arts in America, but that the reading for the mibal six weeks may be draavn either 
from the literature of the frontier or the literature of social cribcism Before mak 
mg a decision, students aviU need Ume to investigate the possibihbes inherent in 

"“tootag parents m the planning Teachers can capitalize on the “ncem pan 
ents exnress by mviUng the mothers and fathers to voice opmions Junior high 
school pupils may write letters home explaining the nature of a course and asbng 

may emerge greater cooperation between ome an s oo 

Tti a well organized classroom, diagnosis 
Diagnosing language needs I” * ^ S ^ ^^^ool year the 

and evaluation operate continually, b P accpcsmcr needs in 

1. 1 1 vaffonf.nn Detailed suggestions for assessmg neeas in 

task requires special attention De m bS 

parhedar areas are ^ ^ehes fo use during the imtial weeks 

ever, the discussion concentrates on app 

of school before long-range ^ “^“^shment of mdividual folders in 
A helpful y collected Some teachers summarize mforma- 

which data on student^i “ envelopes into which chppings and com- 

bon on note cards, others use teg feU 

ments may be dropped On some preserve confidential records 

themselves, on others the teacher xvill wish to prase 
Wliatever the method, the teacher nee s to 

C . K, .n which the class is involved If hterature is 
Begin with the type of activity j understandmg of grammatical 

important, assess students ability to check the understandmgs 

generalizations is a goal, plan an app p 

students already possess Recognize that the prunary purpose 

Be specific m diagnosing '“"^uag individuals who may need special 

of large group surveys is to identify hrst mo 

study and help Later diagnoses ^rmi r Remember that self-identifica- 

Involve students m for subsequent leammg 

tion of problems may offer motiva 

,od at the end of every chapter in this 
The suggestions for evaluation P''®*®" i aopraisal Teachers interested 

book may be used for d-gnosjs W conh^^^^^ 
in certam areas need only consu 

Once tlie teacher kno\\s the demands 

Designing the pattern of a cours particular attitudes and 

of the cumculum, the resources avai . acbvities during the 

needs of his students, he must consi e jq allow for an intelligent 

semester or year Each course mus ® j development of student skills, 
pattern m the study of ideas, for the ^sramed 
»ind for reasonable variet\ m class ac 
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The unifying concept, as the organizing center of study, has many im- 
portant advantages It provides for concentration on a few ideas or sblls for 
a period of several weeks It avoids excessive reliance on day-to day lessons 
which, however carefully designed, can lead only to fragmentized, unrelated 
learning Most skills and concepts develop slowly over a period of time A 
division of long range goals into objecUves which can be accomphshed m a 
few weeks is necessary, those established for the entire semester or year are 
so broad they must be dehmited to have a reahstic impact on planning A unit 
of work organizes mstruction for several weeks around a core of ideas and 
pertinent activities and includes instrucbon in all language skills The unit as 
a means of organization need not be the sole approach to classroom plan- 
ning, but its value cannot be overstated 

Kinds of English units A unit may run for a week or for six weeks, de 
pending on the complexity of the learnings Among the more familiar kinds 
of units in English, eight may be readily identified 

1 The thematic— 'Dimensions of Courage”, ‘Freedom’s Ferment” 

2 The topical- Boys and Girls m Faraway Lands' 

3 The ftjpological-' Great Poetry” 

4 The project oriented- ‘Producing a Play” 

5 The shll oriented— "Analyzing the Language of Propaganda” 

6 The problem oriented- Making Choices’, "Overcoming Obstacles’, “Fore- 
seeing Consequences” 

7 The study based on a single classic— "Macbeth", ‘Tom Sawyer’ 

8 The study of the work of an author or of a group of authors—* Mark Twain’ , 
“Six Modem Poets 

Normally, units are organized around concepts and themes presented through 
literature Whatever the basis of organization, opportunities are provided for 
significant experiences m thinking, reading, xvnting, speaking, and hstemng 
Certain units, such as those that arc problem oriented, may feature more mit- 
ing than reading Others, such as thematic units, draw more heavily on htera- 
ture than on otlier aspects of English The reader should also note that the 
thematic unit, with its sharper focus on a basic idea, tends to be more suit- 
able for senior high school, whereas the topical unit is clearly appropnate for 
serving the exploratory function of the )unior high school 

Values In unit study The unit approach lifts teacher and students above 
the restrictions of da> to da> planning so that they see present work m rela- 
tion to p-ist experiences and future plans Division of the semester’s work mto 
several units, each varying in length, permits the teacher to plan a scries of 
related lessons dwigned to accomplish goals which can be achiev ed only over 
long periods of lime, such as those involving the development of complex 
understandings or the refinement of important skills Moreover, in well- 
planned units students become so interested m communicating ideas that lan- 
guage instniclion ma> be introduced at moments when learners are highly 
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motivated. Since all the skills-thinking, reading, speaking, writing listening 
-are brought into play in a unit, the students growth in one area of language 
development tends to reinforce his command in another. Thus the words which 
he adds to his reading vocabulary during the unit will frequently be used in 

his speaking and writing as well. ... . i. 

The unit approach offers the teaclier a manageable way of meeting indi- 
vidual needs. With the entire class concerned about certain key ideas each 
individual can engage in related tasks within his grasp which permit him to 
contribute to the thinking of the entire class. Even students reading very easy 
books may discover interesting insights on a problem, insights not ^P^ted 
by other class members. During a unit, projects and activities usually become 
increasingly diversified to accommodate the interests and needs of >ndmdua s 
and groups. This diversification frees the teacher from ™niediate re P^ib h- 
ties to guide the entire class; thus he is able to work with individual Illustra- 
tions of such procedures are included in units in " "he 

lends itself to the emphasis of relationships ^ong ideas ftan to the 

less challenging classification of information e rig s u 
students-may profit from this approach to organizing instrucUo . 

teachers and students must consider 
Blocking out a year O"®. Usually the teacher 

p'« r-S,:":™' “ "”** 

‘it Eis: 

CHART F 

Plon for eighth 9'“* English doss ’ 



1 the minutes m the class hour devoted 

^ote Numbers on the left-hand «iifft?est the division of emphasis during an 

to each topic. The umts along the bottom suggest 

«ghleen-week semester. Enriish." produced by the Division of 

„ • From filmstrip "Good Methods of TJacm g ^ instrucUonul Services, Los 

Secondary Educahon and the Audio-Visual SecUon. 

Angeles City Schools. 

. are studied during the period, 

English class in Los Angeles. Three m J tends to overlap wtli tlie 

although the discussion of the ideas m eac 

. j <;oulh Bend plan, p 655. 

•See tlie Palo Alto plan, P 654, an 
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Others The chart suggests also that individual reading about American 
leaders continues throughout the semester The areas of emphasis are suf- 
ficiently broad to permit considerable teacher-pupil planning should the de- 
velopment of class activities warrant For example, depending upon the prob- 
lems expressed by students and upon the library selections available, the 
initial unit on Growing Up could concentrate on moral decisions facing youth, 
on problems related to the assumphon of adult responsibilities, or on similan- 
ties and differences m the social situation The second unit, generally titled 
“American Literature,’ is planned as a study of a few standard literary selec- 
tions, but this may mean Tom Sawyer for some groups and “Old Ironsides,” 
‘The Concord Hymn, and ‘Paul Revere’s Ride” for others Language skills 
are taught throughout the semester as indicated 

One tenth grade teacher blocks out a semester’s \\ ork for a general class 
as is shown in Chart G He idenhfies those areas where students are permitted 


CIURT C 


Sample plan for tenth grade semester 



to choose selections and units as well as the areas in which no choice is 
permitted 

This tenth grade teacher plans to have the class select and delimit one 
of the imlial units He will then teach the Crane novel to all students, and 
out of their analysis will come one or two key themes to serve as the focus for 
Mbsequent reading and study Units on The Meaning of Courage, Facing 
Reality, or How Men React m Crises are possibilities Clearly, the teacher is 
unable to plan all the activities for such a unit in advance He knows, how- 
ever, that ultimately the class will study poetry and Julius Caesar 

thus, teachers necessarily plan ahead but they do so only m general terms 
Ihe speciBc activities of each umt-mdeed many of the specific readmgs-may 
vary depending on the student group Although in blocking out a semester's 
work some teachers rely on other methods than the unit approach-on separate 
long range programs tor teaching vocabulary spelling and composition, for 
erample-many find that the organization of learning activities around a um- 
tvmg problem or idea provides a stimulating and manageable context for 
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Achioving balance in long-range planning The content of English is 
so dners.fied and the goals so numerous that teachers constantly face the dan- 
ger of overemphasizing one particular aspect of the program Dora V Smit i 
face became s" concefned over this problem of b^l-ce that she shocked * 

profession by protesting ‘"“V ^‘T^l tuvibi: c“ e”- Ce iamly one 
in SI. tenses than are of instruction receive 

S-remp^rA check list provides a useful frame of reference from 
which to evaluate a total course 

A check hit for evoleating long-ronge plonning in English 

General 

Is the course so planned as to attempt 

to stimulate both *■= >mag . ,p,„,_,eading, writing, speaking, and hs- 

to integrate tlic teaching ot th the others? 

tening-so that learning m one rein orces learning 
to explore varied approaches to learning 
to involve students in planning? 

Literature 

Literary works studied “best’ of both the old and the 

Is the course planned to * TLma essayt 

new? A variety of ‘yP«-poet>y. ‘ ,ts integrity as a work of art, as 

Is die literary work taught s ^«-,ences? 
an ordered presentation of human exp , j ^ others studied and with 

Is the teaching of the literaiy work correlate 
the student’s experiences with lite 

Individual reading students in the beginning reading 

Is this an organized, guided pro^a „t,emptmg to lift that level gradu- 

books on their own level, but with ‘he 

ally with specific recommendations student, through his choice of books. 

Is an attempt being to e p horizons? 

both to deepen his understan ® „f books being read? 

Is provision made for some discussions or ^ ^ 


- V - , , tern orbooks read by each student? 

Is a cumulaUve record being aepi. _ l,„hnir the stude 


- , ,'':rtheb-:for -« the student’s wor^ 

Is this individual reading on 

English? 

Oral Communication speaking and oral mterpretation being 

Are the principles which 8°™™ e built gradualb? 

taught and practiced witli stan i^K\een discussion and the ora! quiz or 

Do students and teacher diSerenlnte bet 
recitaUon? ^ ^ „£ ,hc individual oral uork oc-curs in small 

Is the class so organized that m ® 

groups rather than before the e>;® bed orally, uHh students rcccuing some 
Are drama and pneW ,“"f,,mrelation? 
instmcUon in the art ot ora Monognph No “ (Cliani 

-DoraV SnnU, Lcahiaim.. U8 
111 , National Countil ol 
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Listening , . , o 

Is the teaching of listening an inlegnJ part of the classroom expenencei' 

Is the laboratory method-direct teaching through exercises of increasing com- 
plexity-used? „ , 1 » 

Is listening stressed as a necessary complement to all oral worKr 

^^Ttting 

Is there planned progression m the attainment of specific skills? Is tlie progres- 
sion planned for all six years? 

Is provision made for revision, not only for correctness, but for greater clarity, 
forcefulness, and vitality of expression? 

Does the teacher provide time and help for pre correction^ 

Is a file of each student’s papers kept m the room^ 

Reading 

Are the basic comprehension skills given proper emphasis? 

Is there a consistent and varied plan for promoting growth in vocabulary skills? 
Is there awareness of adapting reading speed to the nature of tlie material and 
die purpose of the reader? 

Is attention given to depth reading— connotative force of words, metaphoncal 
language, irony, paradox? 

Language 

Are students being helped to see language, not as a product of gramminans, but 
as a Imng complex organism, to the growth of which all contribute? 

Are they aware that 

It IS always necessary to determine the purpose behind the language? 
words change their meaning with context, time, the individual, etc ? 
statements may be factual, ludgmental. normative etc ? 

Grammar and Usage 

Are individual needs determined by diagnosis and specific items taught only to 
those who show a need for such instnicbon? 

Is emphasis placed on the students grapphng with his osvn thought and on 
application of principles rather than on learning rules, definitions, classifications, 
etc? 

The Popular Arts 

Are motion pictures, television, and radio being studied and wisely used? 

By analyzing the commentary on contemporary life presented m these media'i^ 
By using ideas and situations suggested by programs popular with students to 
motivate writing speaking, and individual reading? 

By correlating suitable programs with the hterature being studied? 

Are students being helped to develop standards for ludgmg the quality of various 
types of programs as to their entertainment value? Their artistic worth? 


Planning a single unit 

The kinds of units are many, they vary also in the ways they are planned 
Those based on a systematic study of content— Conceptions of Love,” for ex 
ample, in which the class studies m turn chivalnc. Renaissance, and romantic 
ideals— axe usually preplanned m detail by the teacher Those growmg out of 
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concerns and problems of students-sucl. as “Adjustment to New Situations 
for a seventh grade class-usually develop cooperatively as the worh P™^esses 
However planned, elfeetivo units emphasize important suhjee ye 

satisfy significant social and emotional needs of young people ' Whatever the 
anoro^ach^ die planning of any unit involves three fundamental tashs identify- 
nTgS Xn.ng aefivitiesl accomplish these, and evaluating the ex em of 
the acco^plisliment Once tliese are clear m the teachers mind, he is able to 
choose teaching materials and to determine specific procedures 

Identifying goals Learning objectives are of three types-those involv- 

ally govern the flow of aetiviUe^. sin^ these - oto^^g^ 
or subject matter of a unit For exa P > j b,, 

tration on die human personality « P s^hiahons of stress, 

into an exploration of facets of >f recognizing the chief cliarac- 

on the oUier hand, such a content ' and O Henry points 

tenstics of the short '^^^8 alLons svith an emphasis on hterary 
toward a comparison of fictional identified for a single unit 

method Several hinds of organizational design of the 

SM objectives “^'y^ular lemons Identification of a few basic skill 
umt than the stress within particul ^ limited number of pressing 

objectives permits the class to ation Thus in one unit the class 

needs rather than on aU ° fai„iines, such as the expansion of the 

concentrates on certain orgamz introduced By con- 

topic sentence, and in a later urn , students more readily achieve 

centraUng on only a few new lea g B ■ mamtain standards by 

some degree of mastery Of co«^e teaehe^^a^^ 

requmng students to use eltecti ’ " considered as concomitant 

Attitudes and goals, yet here particularly teachers 

learmngs rather than as clearly i students and the goals of the 

need to distmguish between Uie g ^ student’s mchnation to turn to 

teacher The teacher may hope ^ improve his attitude toward Shake 
reading as a recreabonal activity “ identified by students nor do they 
speare, yet seldom are such aims exp mformation or to solve a 

always need to be The learner is mo improve a particular ability 

problem (conceptual objective) or i,n,upver that the most permanent 

(skill objective) The teacher recognizes, however, P 

... many sources Arnong the more uselul 

•Assistance m buildins units Isaac James Qmllen and Las one Hanna, 

references m this area are the Foresman 1948), Jean Grambs WUham 

Education for Social Competence jf^^,’Ml,ods in Secondary Education, Rev ed (NY 
1 Iserson, Franldm L. Patterson Fractlces of Teachme in Secondary SchooU, 

Dryden 1958) Thomas M BiA ml 174 WUham H B^on The CnWance o/ 

3rded (NY Amencan Book, 19=8) PP 1952), PP 388-457 

Eeernlng Activities (NY. Appleton Centuiy 
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learning outcomes o£ a unit may be affective changes m the student Perhaps 
concern for attitudes and appreciations is of greater importance in English 
than in other curricular areas because of the English teachers unique re- 
sponsibility for developing permanent reading habits 

To be of real assistance to the teacher in planning, ob)ecti\es must be 

Concrete practical, realizable and suggestive of definite learning experiences, 
e g , “to be able to write sentences free from llie error of misplaced modifiers ” 
Within reasonable grasp during the time available for study, e g , “to distinguish 
between mam and supporting statements,” rather than generalized objectives like 
‘ to improve reading,’ a problem for the entire twelve years of education 

Identified m terms of desired changes m the students’ knowledge, behavior, 
or skills e g , “to leam certain diaractenslics of poetry” rather than “to present 
the characteristics , ’ an outcome which will be accomplished whether stu- 
dents leam anything or not 

Setting unit goots The extent to which the teacher should preplan the 
goals of any unit will vary with each situation Wlienever possible, there are 
important advantages in lettmg students help to choose specific goals within 
the o^er•aU framework established by the teacher The extent of pupil par- 
ticipation will depend, of course, upon the ability and maturity of the students 
as well as their insight and degree of self discipline Teachers have used such 
methods as the following to engage the class in planning experiences 

Woys of mvolmng pupils in delmiUng content goals 

Followng a teacher-led class discussion of a general topic, such as problems m 
family relationships ask each student to discuss five key problems m written com 
position Later they may compare papers in class and select the most persistent or 
interesting problems for further study 

Ask a student committee to sample opinion concerning the unit theme by pre 
paring an Agree— Uncertain— Disagree questionnaire In the introduction to a 
unit on the Dignity of Work such statements as the following could be included 
AUDI Individuals who work with their hands (like stevedores and 
miners) contribute less to society than do most office workers 
A U D 2 Line play m a football game is more ‘ play’ than ‘work ’ 

Those statements eliciting the greatest disagreement may form the basis for subse- 
quent study 

Ask the class to elect a steenng committee to meet with the teacher during noon 
hour or before school to develcq) plans for study 

Record ideas for unit study which emerge from a discussion of reading for 
instance, concepts regarding permanence and change from a consideration of 
How Green Wos My Valley, may be later used as topics for individual or group 
research 

Ways of involving pupils m delimiting skill objectives 

Return diagnostic tests and/or folders of writing to students for analysis Each 
student idenbfies his own areas of need Skills of concern to all are to be studied 
by the total class, others, by groups or mdividuals 

Divide the class into committees to consider omi skills, reading writing gram- 
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mir and usage Each committee is charged with the responsibility of identifying 
standards to guide students m language activities One group prepares “guide- 
lines” for written work, another “suggestions” for group discussion 

Refrain from introducing specific skill objectives during the initial phase of the 
unit However, lessons are introduced later at times when special skills are needed 
to accomplish goals important to pupils Thus when individuals become interested 
m writing letters to obtain information, the teacher presents a lesson on letter 
wilting In such circumstances, the learner accomplishes the teacher's goal (learn- 
ing how to write letters) as he satisfies his own (obtaining the desired mfoima- 
lion by writing a letter) 

Planning learning activities At the heart of any unit are activities de- 
signed to accomplish the learning goals Many kinds of experiences are intro- 
duced to satisfy the diversity of interests and needs found m thirty or forty 
boys and girls, some being planned for small groups and individuals and others 
for the total class Since most units involve instruction in language and litera- 
ture, experiences involving speaking and listening, reading, and ^vriting flow 
naturally one into the other The purpose of each activity, however— the re- 
lationship between content and skill objectives and the learning experiences— 
must be continually clear to both teacher and pupils As an aid m planning, 
some teacheis consider three distinct phases in the development of each unit 

1 Introductory acUotties, usually involving the entire class, the purpose is to 
challenge interest, to establish with students the objectives and scope of the unit 
and to give students an opportunity to suggest acbvjties which help accomplish 
objectives Example 

After seventh grade students agree to study a unit on animals, the teacher 
asks them to list stones they believe will interest others m the class, e g , Lassie 
Come Home, Silver Chief The students then begin compiling their own indi- 
vidual reading list Later the teacher and librarian add titles to the list 

2 Developmental activities, planned for groups and individuals as well as for 
the total class, the teacher, guiding students from a consideration of the simple 
to the complex and from the concrete to the abstract, tries to help each student 
achieve the general goals agreed upon by the group Examples 

To develop interest in a unit on Amencan hteratuie, a unit planned to involve 
a study of creative imagination expressed in stones of suspense and fantasy, the 
teacher begms with a word association test Students are asked to record the 
first thoughts which occur to them upon hearmg such words as “ballad,” “terror,” 
‘beauty,” ‘impact,” “image,” and the like A discussion of reactions to the 
words awakens interest m exploring the selections 

In a seventh grade unit students select a folklore hero for intensive study, 
e g , Captain Stormalong, Pecos Bill, John Henry Later, groups are organized 
to share impressions and report findings to the class 

As part of a study of family relabonships, ninth grade students survey tlio 
treatment of families in current periodicals, films, television presentations, and 
the like Ultimately, findings are shared concerning popular stereotypes of the 
American father, mother, lad brother, older sister, etc 

3 Culminating activities, usually invoKing the entire class, concepts arc 
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clinched and sblls reviewed, leaving the class with a sense of unity m the worh 
accomplished Examples 

An eighth grade study of Modem Communication culminates in the pubh 
cahon of a newspaper The class dects an editor, an assistant, an editonal steer- 
mg committee, and others with roles patterned after diose observed at a local 
newspaper— copy writers, rewnters, typesetters, reporters Each student is re- 
quired to submit one story for publication 

After reading and discussing many books and articles on revenge, each 
elevendi grade student selects one important idea and writes an essay in which 
he applies the idea to a related book which he has selected from a specially 
prepaied list of readings 

A junior high school study of great adventures culminates in the preparation 
of a mural on which each student mounts a figure to represent an adi enturer 
about whom he has been reading The symbols include a raft (Kon Ttki), a 
mountain climber (Conquest of Everest), Arcbc igloos (Nanook), jungle figures 
(1 Mamed Adventure), and many others In a final discussion, each student 
interprets his symbol to the class 

A tenth grade consideration of seeing life from different points of view 
emerges from the reading of A Tale of Two Cities As a culminating acbvily, 
three groups are formed to prepare newspapers reportong the events m France 
from different points of view— one paper for the revolubonaries, one for the 
aristocrats and a thud for the onlookers in London In discussing the problems 
of wiitmg the class becomes interested m the problem of bias and perspective 


Evaluating growth Providing for continuous evaluation throughout a 
unit IS as important as measuring cumulabve growth at the end of the study 
Through the former, teachers assess immediate needs and problems so that 
they may better plan daily instruction, through the latter, groivth and accom 
phshment over a longer period of time When unit goals are clearly identified, 
a teacher may use various ways of measunng progress toward each objective 
Methods may be informal, such as m observing behavior m discussion, or may 
rely on prepared tests and similar instruments Frequently, pupils can identify 
their own progress In considering both continuing and final evaluation within 
each unit the teacher must see a relationship between the objective, the meth 
ods of achieving it, and the devices to evaluate progress 


Learning objective 

Select and 

develop a topic 
sentence 


Activities 

Dry run organizabonal exercise ask 
ing students to classify iniscellane 
ous data under the perbnent top 
ICS 

Recognizing topic sentence in se 
leoted paragraphs 


Developing a topic sentence pre 
sented by the teacher 
Wntmg an original paragraph based 
on a sentence selected by the in 
dividual student 


Method of evaluation 
Evaluabon of mdividuals 
durmg work period 


Brief quiz requirmg stu 
dents to identify sen 
tences 

Evaluabon of mdividual 
papers 

Evaluation of papers 
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Choosing learning materials Special problems frequently arise m lo- 
cating textbooks, reading matenals, audio-visual equipment, graphic supplies, 
and other learning matenals needed m each unit of instruction In planmng 
any unit, teacher and students must consider the availability of material, just 
as they consider the time required, the work space, and the other conditions 
affecting learning Where library facilities are hmited, for example, teachers 
cannot introduce much diversified reading until, by arranging for the shipment 
of books from the public library or for the purchase of paperbound volumes, 
they are able to surmount the problem 

In orgamzing units in advance, many teachers prepare annotated hsts of 
resources which they use or not, depending on the classroom situation that de- 
velops Over a period of time, teachers are able to build personal files of re- 
sources and bibhograplues for use m units The units described in tins volume 
suggest ideas for teachers with sparee resources ® as well as for those who 
enjoy access to many materials 

Teaching skills within a unit Ways of achieving skill objectives ^VJthln 
a unit require special attention Because most units are organized around con- 
cepts, teachers sometimes experience difficulty in planning for skill develop- 
ment 'Within a framework of interrelated activities For these reasons two 
detailed illustrations of how skills may be taught within a unit are presented 
here 

As long as teachers perceive the achievement of a skill as an end in itself, 
they cannot logically present instruction in such a skill within a unit context 
Once they see that such competence is a step toward improved commumca 
tion, they can more easily identify the place of such instruction Students need 
specific skills to accomplish particular tasks, and they learn these most ef- 
fectively when striving to accomplish definite goals The goals which motivate 
classroom activities of students are many— to explore career possibihties in the 
field of atomic energy, to find out why students act as they do in desegregation 
controversies, to detect the logic of the symbolism in ‘T^than Brand" m prep 
aration for a test To accomplish any one of these goals, the students need 
certain skills In a unit the teachers task is to present the appropriate instruc- 
tion as closely as possible to the time when students ivill recognize the need 
for help, often this means carefully introducmg special experiences ivithin each 
unit to serve as significant settings for this necessary instruction Clearly, there 
fore, planning for skill development can neither be left to chance nor be un 
related to the ongoing -^vork and interests of the class Two ways of introducing 
such specific instructions are illustrated in the following examples 

Teaching a thinking skifl as an integral part of a unit 
^anic of unit "Meeting a Crisis," a uml for grade ten 

Purposes of unit To gain insight mto motives for human behavior by exam- 
ming the decisions of individuals, both real and fictional, m moments of cnsis, to 

“See especially the unit 'Fortitude, the Backbone of Courage, ” pp 412 22 

See pp 662 75 for the complete unit design 
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try to discern, m the light of the infonnation we have concerning their backgrounds, 
the emotional and thought patterns brought into play when people are presented 
choices of action 

Speafic purposes of writing lessons To support a general statement with spe- 
cific examples taken from literary contexts and life situations and to develop such a 
statement m expository writing 

Procedures in teaching the thinking skill This series of exercises was designed 
to guide the student in his undei standing of tlie skill from the simple to the more 
complex In introducing the unit the teacher assies the following selections to 
provide common reading experiences and to introduce, in a sequence desirable for 
the unit the analysis of characters in situations of stress 


Stories 

Gold Mounted Guns 
Mrs Ketting and Clark 
Gable 

The Unfamiliar 


Poems 

4 Miniver Cheevy 

5 Mending Wall 

6 Death and General 
Putnam 


Plays 

7 Confessional 

8 Dust of the Road 


® To consider the problem of understanding a particular character 

1 Students choose a character or cluster of characters from one of the assigned 
selections, they are divided into eight groups each with a different selection and 
with all selections represented For the character chosen students are asked to write 

the facts enabling the reader to understand him 
the nature of his problem 
the solution presented 

the explanabon of the solution in terms of the character’s background 
Before beginning the assignment, the class discusses these points The first three 
it^s ca foi factual information given in the literature, in explaining the solution, 
individuals use their own judgment but in forming opinions they may use only the 
evidence which the author gives 

2 The groups discuss tire chcraclers chosen for each selection and decide upon 
tile one whose problem offers the most interest tor the total class After discussion, 
class and teacher record on the blackboard the information concerning the chosen 


Background 

information 

1 Will 

Young bored with 
his job, believes 
the outlaw s life 
glamorous and 
exciting 


Problem 

To join the out 
law’s gang when 
he has a chance or 
to risk possible 
danger by offend- 
ing with his re- 
fusal 


Solution 

He refuses to join 
the gang 


Logic of 
solution 

Seeing the problem 
from the viewpoint 
of those victimized 
makes him change 
his mind 


'' t" characters are listed under the 

in which the characters appear 


same numbers as 


those of the selections 
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2 Mrs Retting 
Middle-aged, slov- 
enly, tries to im- 
press people, apes 
the movie stars, 
neglects her son, 
longs for a life of 
ease without re- 
sponsibihtv 
3 The people of Crosby Corners 
Prejudiced against To readjust their 
foreigners, inclined estimate of Velvet 
to be contemptu- Pants in the light 
ous of what they of his later action 
do not understand, 
think Velvet Pants, 
the foreigner, is a 
coward 


To give up her 
dream world and 
become a real 
mother to her son 


4 Mintver Cheevy 
Has no job, scorns 
the commonplace, 
romanticizes past 
ages, blames fate 
for his lack of ac- 
complishment, 
tries to find solace 
in drinking 

5 The neighbor 
Believes “Good 
fences make good 
neighbors ” 

6 General Putnam 
Has lived con- 
tmually with dan- 
ger, often close to 
death. 


To face reality 


To re examine an 
opinion which has 
long been ac- 
cepted 

To face death 
courageously 


To discover die 
importance of 'val 

ues to which they 
give lip scrvK-c 


The lure of her 
own pleasures is 
irresistible 


The action of Vel- 
vet Pants m a situ- 
abon in which they 
themselves had 
shown fear makes 
them realize he is 
not a coward 


He conbnues to 
evade reality 


He refuses to con- 
sider another 
vieivpoint 

He goes to his 
death without fear 


The large amount 
of the bnbe leads 
each to find reasons 
win It should be 

accepted 


7. The family 
Worried about 
their financial situ- 
ation, anxious to 
Ivcep up appear- 
ances, each believ- 
ing the otlicr’s 
protestations of 
honesty 


The habit, long 
persisted in, of 
living m a dream 
world makes 
change improb- 
able 


Preconceived no- 
tions of the infen- 
onty of foreigners 
required a dra- 
matic concrete ex- 
ample to enable 
the townspeople 
to judge an indi- 
vidual foreigner 
fairly 

The habit has be- 
comes so deeply 
ingrained that 
change is difficult 


Habit of accepbng 
unthinkingly ideas 
from those we re- 
spect 

Events of his life 
prepared him to 
meet death 
bravely 

Never hav mg 
been so severelv 
tempted, the> 
had not realized 
that thev might 
be dishonest 
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The teacher points out that the purpose of this essay is to explain an idea, and since 
students are not to recommend a course of conduct, they need to avoid such words 
as "should” and “ought" in their controlling statements They may be permitted to 
use a category already suggested or one of their own 

2 The students, under the teacher’s direcbon, work m groups evaluating the plans 
for the essays, using the following questions as a guide 

Is there a statement, 1 e , a sentence, not a topic? 

Will the proper development of this statement result in an essay that sets forth 
and sustains the idea? 

Will the illustrations support the controlling statement? 

3 After the group work, papers upon which the students cannot agree are given 
to the teacher for conference ™th the individual pupil Each group chooses one 
model plan to be written on the board For example 

People somebmes belies e svhat they svant to believe 
Mrs Kettmg 

ChTrrctes^m'rJ.e Icory Door by A A Milne, a play svbich had been read 

Failure to secure all the evidence is a common cause of biased thinbng 
WiU 

People of Crosby Comers 

The reader who accepts one newspaper as gospel 

■ To wrUe an essay from a previously constructed plan 

1 The student is asked to come to class prepared to svnte the first draft of an 

"r Trintfd^it ^s^urran outside assignment The essays are then read 
m groups svhere certam ones are selected to be read to the entire class 

■ ei J here can be further combined to support a broader 

Zt:;:XleZ t:T:'d'Zt7ed U of these short papers may be used 
as a portion of longer essay 

/X , , r ^ this may be omitted ) Representative ideas 

(In a slow class of immature * j,„,[„nbes and parallels are discussed, 

from the papers Lm mider lepresentabve thesis sentences 

the teacher guides the class to group the 
There are vanous causes for biased thin ng 
The evidence may be misinterpreted 

■ae facts may not ^ ’T^^.g^nce ivith which he disagrees 
A person may refuse to admit evia 

•n, r . u examples receives addibonal emphasis through 

The support of statements by specuic ex ** j 
out the unit as \vnting and discussion eman i 

Establishing a usage habil within a unit 
Nome of unit “Power Over Language,”” a unit for the seventh grade 
Purpose of unit To study the nature of communicabon, to improve understand- 
hig of the operation of language 
'*Seepp 162 79 
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Specijic purposes 0 / usage lessons To use the appropnate form of the past tense 
in onl and written communication 

Procedure w esiabUshwg a usage habit Early in the unit each student is to 
ohserse difficulties otliers have in communicnting with him during a penod in which 
he speaVs ns little as possible The experiences are discussed 111 a lesson called 
Silence IS golden and difficult 

At the beginning of the school year long before die unit was introduced die teacher 
established a basic plan for language instruction Ability to use the appropnate tense 
to con\ e> meaning was only one of several skills slated for emphasis during the sev 
entli year by the scope and sequence guide for the department Other usages to be 
mastered were agreement of verb and subject correct pronoun forms of subject and 
object 

To diagnose needs As one way of determining the items on the list needing mten 
sue stiid> the teacher presented a simple diagnostic word usage test of the follow 
mg type 

Diagnostic Word Usage Test 

Directions Read the following sentences carefully since many contain errors in 
word usage If you think a sentence is incorrect place a large X before it After 
you have finished reading all sentences rewnte each incorrect sentence so that it 
IS expressed m desirable English You will find it helpful to read the sentence 
aloud in a quiet loice 

1 Them was going 

2 He did It 

3 I drunk it all 

4 He brung the lunch 

5 One of the bo> s goes to the store 

This surx cy aided the teacher m determining those usages causing students few prob 
Icms and those not understood The expression of past time bemg one of the latter 
was scheduled for study during a subsequent unit However during the first months 
of the year emphasis was placed on the elimination of certain gross errors in student 
speech and wTiting eg He don t Donthaxenone 

■ To famihanu! students tnf/i the problem so that they recogni-e the appropriate 
forms and the need for instruction and practice 

Tljcse three aeluaties are introduced wthm a single hour and require about twenty 
five minutes 

1 The teacher writes on the chalk board five sentences containing errors in form 
ing past time spoken by indiv idiials dunng discussions occurring in the past few da> s 

Jol n seen me but didn t speak. 

She brung it to me 
^^e begun the unit on Monday 
Tticv gwedittome 
1 drunk some coke 

The class is asked to substitute desirable forms in each sentence then to note the 
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Similarity of the five problems To emphasize the major idea, individuals are asked 
to express the concept of past tense in their mvn words 

2 The teacher writes five verbs on the hoard and asks students to wnte an orig 
inal sentence using each in describing an event occurring m the present 

IS The teacher « talking 
I do the assignments 
Henry climbs out of his seat 
I go to social studies now 
I see the problem 

The students exchange papers and rewrite each other’s sentences to express the 
events in past time A review of the verb forms results in listing appropriate forms 

o;l'The?rt:iLs m cumulative usage charts maintained smee the 
opening of the semester and used as 

student enters a record ^^^'^^^Vldds a new column and the date Thcre- 

r t rrdVr t^^ency of such 'errors as well as any dates on which supple- 
mentary drill has been assigned 


do 

climb 

go 

sec 


Cumulative usage error chart 


9/}! '‘’/S 

'‘’Ar 

^^/20 


1 Complete 
Sentence 

(0/20) 

/// 

ff/j^ 

/// 

/ 

//// 

// 

// 

/// 

2 Beginning 



/ 

/// 

/ 

/ 


3 Pronoun Form 




// 

/ 

// 


4 Pronoun Form 





//// 

// 

/// 

5 Past Tense 







/// 



, , , ai, as the most recent usage form studied, the 

After ‘ Past Tense” is added to the c orevioiis day and the students record 

teacher returns tlie paragraphs wntten on the previous y 

and correct their errors 

i «zzc/ trnse throuRh brief ami varied drill 

■ introduces sexcral brief ton minute drills 

During Uie next few days, tiie . j -t t},e beginning of class hours or dur- 

on uses of the past tense These arc pr 
mg interludes between other activities 
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1 For oral practice, the teacher divides the class into two teams and writes the 
followmg verbs on the chalk board 

do begm have climb 
come give bnng dnnk 
is see 

A student on Team 1 is asked to express a statement in the present tense using one 
of the verbs, immediately thereafter the corresponding student on the second team 
repeats the statement as if it had happened the day before Anyone who falters or 
uses the \vrong form continues for a second or even third round, whereas the others 
are permitted to sit down Example 

Student 1 He climbs the tree 

Reply 1 Yesterday he clunbed it (pupil sits) 

Student 2 Mary has many gifts 

Reply 2 Yesterday Mary-uh-had many gifts (pupil remams standmg) 

2 A brief newspaper article, related to the unit and describing an event in the 
present tense, is copied on the board Students are asked to rewrite the article for a 
monthly newsmagazine which summarizes recent past events 

3 Studems are asked to select the appropriate forms of climb, dnnk, begin, bring, 
and give for ten sentences like these 

John - 


- to watch television an hour ago 

some lunch and I did too 

When I finished John the stairs 

ernrcr questions concerning appropriate usages, and the 

mm ™‘'°" "“ding of tL sentences 

class the ““ “f 8= “und patterns Throughout this phase of 

Dast hmo 11 ^ contmually directs attention to effective ways of expressing 

usages of . ] attention to ways used in selectons studied m the unit and to 

OOTr lust hrf ‘''™«lves These reminders are most likely to be effective if they 
occur ,ust before an activity m the unit when pupils use speiing or writing 

vkmmng assignments for 

signed to measure different days, the teacher introduces a pretest de- 
comM fols ““"S aPP"°Pnute verb forms The test involves selecting 

e™cl ™ ilo “d'r I (brought) (btung) the helicopter The 

2 Fwe a ^ "“■’"'8 of •>«" “ttoct sentence 

pressing tense'm ti! * PaP'""* on the test and no difficulties ex 

This prLdureTs f iT' ’T and writing are excused from subsequent lessons 
their activiUeT for ft r'T ’' ^ ^ -ndividuals continue 

sometimtfo^tn a “ecial hT T 

meet together to nr. c assistance to other students The five 

later to Ae class “ "'>>■* ^ay admm.ster 

expkn^Z toS mr?',”' P"““'" ooeded supplementary 

■toClg conterfw 1 and whose .Zing reveal 

several examples the ten h After renewing the basic prmciples and discussing 
a lanpiagnSof^ertAb^T' *“ 
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■ To clmch and mamtam destrahh hah, Is once learnmg « estahJ,shed 

1 A final test prepired by tlie five special students and checked by the teacher. 

ESSSd £ ™ ™ ™> K '■“* “ •”‘“™ — 

™ ••s'iztr.z;- t?.r Jr 

which appear in the svnting J,, 3 tudy periods Problems shared by 

cussed m brief conferences Students continue to maintain 

many persons are reviewe cumulabve chart When a review of the charts 

records of their svntten ™ still have repeated difficulUes in 

later in the semester reveals fou j supplementary instruction in 

expressing past tense, the teacher arranges tor specia pp 

a small group situation 

aolueve skiU f f J.s emphasized throughout as is the value 
need for ‘ sh,p,„g and evaluating learnmg Certainly the 

0 much pupil involvement m s P „£ several weeks 

planning of class “"‘f J* commumcation setting a sequence 

gives teachers an opportunity to P‘a“ 

of activities designed to encourage skill eve p 


Vlanmng a specific lesson 


, on over all guide for maintaining continmty in 

If the unit plan P™^“ ^ the individual lesson plan offers 

learning over an interval of s ^ learning goals A les 

the teacher a detailed ^ide to shorter or longer, the 

son may be concluded by the nature of the learnmg experience 

length of any plan being dete ^ require class 

Itself A lesson on a single shor W imnutes may be devoted to 

tune on three separate days U ^ discussion of the 

preparation for reading, on m ^ assignment On the 

story, ultnnately time may be sp ^ Unsnage skill may be con 

Other hand, a brief lesson deal g 

eluded in thirty minutes related one to another, through a basic 

Individual lessons ^ „„,t on the American short story may 

sequence m the over all plan structure, and perhaps a 

include separate lessons on ® jraw together all the learning in the 

final cumulative lesson \\hicn att p 
unit 

, the teacher plan a sequence of lessons? One 
Plotting lessons How does offenng guidance 

effective way IS to plan on a ^^ee y » 
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m continuity and purpose A weekly schedule for a junior high school class is 
presented on the following chart To teadi certain reading skills, the teacher 

Weekly schedule for {unior high school class 
working on reading skills 

Group Z Group II Group III 

slow average accelerated 

Monday 50 mm Class goes to library to exchange individual books, to browse, 
and to review new periodicals Teacher uses time for indi- 
vidual conferences to guide reading selections 

Tuesday 10 min Rate of comprehension test, using separate material for each 
group 

20 mm Guided oral read Silent reading to Exercise on context 

ing of story in answer questions clues 

reader (T) * on chalk board 

30 nun Work on new as- Teacher guided Individual reading 

signment discussion based 

on these ques- 




tions (T) 


Wednaidey 25 mm 

Finish Tuesday’s 
assignment Indi- 
vidual reading 

Work on compre- 
hension assign- 
ment made Tues 
day 

Review of context 
clues Instruction on 
reading “Rip Van 
Winkle ” Applica- 
tion of context clue 
skills (T) 

25 mm 

Teacher-led dis- 
cussion and in- 
struction on 
word attack 
skills (T) 

Individual read- 
ing 

Silent reading of 
story 


Thursday 10 mm Brief skimming dnll using same material for all groups 

20 mm Direct teacher instruction on vocabu Complete Wednes- 

lary development, etc for Groups I day’s assignment 
and II (T) 

20 mm Individual read- Individual read- Preparation for aii- 

uig ing dience reading Fn 

day (T) 

Friday 20 mm Class meets together bstening to prepared audience reading 
by Group III 

20 mm Informal dramatizations of scenes from reading, Groups I and 
II 

10 mm Writing in notebooks summary of week's activities 


(T) shows where the teacher will be dunng each interval 
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has divided the class into three abihty secUons, the plotting of a weekly sched- 
ule assists him in identifying those lessons to plan in detail for each group 
This chart does not presen^^ the lessons themselves, rather it presents an agenda 
of lessons, many of which would he developed in great detail 

Variation in lessons Some lessons are routine and require httle special 
attention, others require much teacher preparation 

of the latter type, since in 

tions to guide stadent peLd on Monday and the 

the chart, such class hours as the library & p „ianc nrpnared soe- 

Fnday program presentations “t3„dards and routines adopted 

cifically for each day Uian <>“ | regularized activity, the 

long before By organizing closes ^ Zy devote his major 

teacher, who has httle enough tune /he^lesson on word attack skills for 
energies to preparing necessary lesso VVinkle” call for plans 

Group I, however, «™'VCtradUce of 
requinng careful attention Throug 
himself to prepare the needed lessons 

. L J I. Teachers need to devise some way of 
Considering a j preparaUon for all classes if they are to 

maintaining a master ^ energies Carrying as many as five 

balance the demands on their tim d ,^j,n t,vo detailed 

classes, few secondary teachers a J ^ problem calls for sclied- 

plans for any single day A® planning and much energy 

uhng activities so that those „i,out^a week Tlius, discussions 

and leadership execution lue scheduled on Tuesday when other 

for penod one and period are presented diinng periods 

groups are reading but on eanej> y eroups In this manner 

one and three, special lessons are presented o other gr p 

teachers can provide equitably for a grou 

■ • c A helpful lesson plan reveals what is to be 

Guide for lesson plonning P teacher Criteria for evalu- 

accomphshed and how It is a too ■ { i,o,„ng questions 

ating a useful lesson are sugges ed b> h J ^ 

Are learning goals clear and limited to those 

mg the hme interval , , ,hc accompl«shmtnt of goals’ 

Are activities pHnned to lead ttachcr and students wall move 

Does the plan provide guidanw >n 
toward accomplishment of goals .. -.labihtv of materials’ 

Is reasonable consideration gi'^ experiences as nccdct 


Is 


-- ^ I j Qj niui*-*'***-® 

B consideration given cxpenenccs as needed b) the student 

11 provision made for vanclj m e 

:roup’ learnings summanzeil and clinch«l’ 

At ibe end of the lesson are cllectiv cncss of the lesson’ 

\Mul prmivion is made for c icc > following, nltlio.igh 

C'»ood lesson plans are more easil> s -ilMstr4ite difft rent organization il up 
oot consulcrcti perfect bv their crei o 
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proaches and suggest kinds of planning that may be adapted m many classes 
Both are more elaborate than the lesson plans teachers will normally have time 
to create However, both are for particularly crucial lessons in the total teach- 
ing design, and they do represent English teachmg as it should be more often 
Careful planning helps to lift teachmg to an art 

lesson on response to mood 


Class Grade eight 

Unit ‘ Responding With Imaginalion” 

Trevtous acticity Students had been engaged in vanous speaking and wnting 
experiences m which they had attempted to respond to sensory impressions 
Time Approximately two hours 

Objectioes To develop the desire to write interestingly and descriptively, to m- 
crease powers of observation and imaginabon, to improve effective use of adverbs, 
adjectives. Sensory detail, and the precise word to convey meamng and mood 


Comments 

TreparaUon of the class 
js important Here the 
teacher summarizes 
what she plans to say 


Notice the specificity 


Here teacher relies on 
established groupings 
of students 


Activities 

A Introduction to experiment m “Mood ” 

1 Today we are going to conduct an experiment m 
which each of you will play a vital part It is im 
portant that each of you listen to directions and 
follow them carefully if the expenment is to be 
successful 

2 We are going to bsten to a record While the rec- 
ord is playing shut your eyes and ask yourself, 
Whit does this music make me think of? Whit 
words express the mood I feel, or the mood of 
the record? 

3 After you have listened to the record for five min- 
utes, begin to wnte on a clean sheet of binder 
paper— not to be handed m— the words and 
phrases which come into your mind as you hs 
ten to the music 

a) At this point, do not worry about spelling 
punctuation, sentence structure, or even proc- 
ess 

b) Think only of the music and the idea which it 
brings to mind 

B Listening to recording of “Spellbound ” Discussion 

of responses to record 

1 Listen carefully to the following directions 

a) Each chairman is to ask each person in his 
group to read aloud the responses he made 
to die record 


i» Adapted from a plan developed by Mrs Carol Jensen, formerly of Bancroft Junior 
High School, San Leandro, Calif 
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The activity provides 
variation from listening 
and gives all students 
an opportunity to share 
ideas 


b) The chairman will also ask each to select at 
least Aree responses he considers most inter- 
esting 


Note that this teacher 
lists on her plan any 
item she wishes to em- 
phasize— a sound practice 
for beginners 


Less detailed directions 
may be appropriate in 
many classes This class 
tended to be difficult to 
control and the teacher 
found the reminders to 
he helpful 


Teacher tries to pull to- 
gether and summarize 
responses Note that 
teacher has general con- 
ception of ultimate 
imderstanding desired 
dthough response is to 
be elicited from students 

Second phase of lesson 
atfh allusion to 
earlier u-rffmg This 
phase may he introduced 
during a second hour. 


c) A recorder should wnte down five words or 
phrases which the group selects as the most 
descriptive, appropnate, and mteresting 

d) In ten mmutes each recorder will be asked to 
read the responses selected by his group 
Remember to talk quietly, to work quickly 
and efficiently 

2 RecitaUon of responses by recorders 

Will the recorder for Group I please stand and 
read so that everyone can hear the responses 
selected? 


3 Each of you has participated m the creaUon of 
mood The record “Spellbound lihe beauty, may 
mean something different to each of us Whatever 
It may mean, we must admit that it creates a 
■mood for each of us That is why music hhe 
•Spellbound’ is called “mood music" 

a) Who can define the word mood”? 

b) Mood implies a “particular state of mind, es- 
pecially one affected by emobon-as to be in 
the mood to work 


Moods created m pictures 

1 You all remember the picture shown you earlier 

a") VvUl”'as the mood in that picture? (Uiihap- 

b) Wha” Lments created Uils mood’ (Espres- 
sions, color ) 

« xw ^«ll cnch of >*011 choose one ^\ord or phrase 
" from t fXwan^ list whlel. >0.1 thlnb Imst d. 
senbes the picture which I am now holding (A 
foggy harhor ) 
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Cominents 

Here m her planning 
teacher attempts to pre- 
dict student response 
However, she must be 
ready to deal with addi- 
tional ideas contributed 
by the class 


Use pf printed text as a 
listening aid reduces 
distraction and might he 
desirable here 


Again teacher predicts 
reasonable responses but 
is prepared to 'fish” 
for exact answers if 
necessary 


Papers will gwe teacher 
opportunity to evaluate 
effectiveness of total 
lesson 


PLAN 

Activities 

a) mystenous 

b) calm, sbll, undisturbed, tranquil 

c) gloomy and depressmg 

d) death like 


3 How many of you selected mysterious’ Why? 

How many calm, still . . ? Why? Etc 

4 Whit elements create mood in this picture’ 

a) stillness, lack of life and motion 

b) water is still and without a ripple 

c) the fog lends a hushed quality 
D Moods created m writing 

1 (Distribute copies of poems ) Follow along with 
me while I read how’ two writers give different 
moods to the same element— fog 

a) “It lies cold on the eyeballs and thick m the 
throat. It is an intangible blanket saturated 
with the stillness and the heaviness of death ” 

b) Sandburg’s “Fog” 

2 Listen and react to the way Poe creates a mood 
for a knock on the door m this poem, “The 
Raven” (Play recording of Poe’s “The Raven,” 
mterpieted by Basil Rathbone ) 

a) What words set the stage for a knock on the 
door? 

b) Midnight dreary, weak, weary, napping, bleak 
December, dying ember, wrought its ghost 
What do these words describe’ 

1) time 

2) mood of the subject 

3) activity 

4) season— time of year 

5) weather 
E Assignment 

1 Now for the assignment Tonight you are to de- 
scribe a knock on the door, too Create three dif- 
ferent moods 

a) Write to show it’s a desperate fugitive 

b) Wnte to show it’s a girl’s boyfriend 

c) Write to show it’s a messenger boy 

2 Listen carefully to the knock on our door Who 
wfant to try knocking m different ways? (Volun- 
teers ) Pay careful attention to describing (See 
C abo\e ) 
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MateriaU \ plon to use 

A Recordings 

1 “Spellbound” 

2 Edgir Allan Poe— Basil Rathbone 

B Photograph Foggy harbor from Hohilaij magazine 
C Copies of poetry anthology 

1 "Fog” page 41 

2 ‘ The Raven” page 67 


lesson on the short story ' 


Class Grades 11 and 12. f ^ g.,en the preceding day. 

Precious ‘®?ThTHousfof Usher” and answer the folloavmg 

was as follows Read "The Fall of the House ot usner a 

questions 1) How does single emohonal effect? 

“r Torrt^e .--^h qnesbomng, at a complete 

'’■p““Vht Ruesbons to start and guide discussion 


Comments 

The teacher has care- 
fully organized this les- 
son m three parts and 
each m turn confnbnfes 
to the ultimate under- 
rfflndings desired 
Teacher attempts to 
clarify terms and relate 
them to something 
familiar to students 


Note specificity With 
guidance, students are 
ashed to pick out con- 
crete words The teacher 
has previously noted 
u.hcre Words occur so 
that he may aid students 
if such help IS needed 


Adapted and used with 
Jo^, Call! 


Activities 

A Questions to draw out the meaning of perfect tone. 


and how it is used 


1 The use of the word “how” suggests by what 
means ’ or “uath what tools ” Therefore, what are 
the tools Foe uses to achiese perfect tone’ First, 
let us decide what this term means 

2 What do we mean by 'tone of voice tone of a 

musical instrument.” and tone of a poem? 
(Mood, feeling atmosphere, spmt, dominant 

emotion, etc ) 

3 Point out some phrases on the first page that 

f«m to establish the tone (Dull, dart, and sound- 

le“ day. oppressively low. drcaw track, me Ian- 
choly House of Usher, insufferable gloom bleak 
walls decayed trees, utter depression of soul, 
bitter' lapse, hideous dropping, etc ) 

4 Which adjectives m particular seem to describe 
the tone’ (Gloomy, oppressue depressne. sick- 
ening of heart, etc ) 

r It-nr, C Mcckcl, San Jose Stale College. San 

permission ot 
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Comments 

Note that this question 
suggests a need for sum 
manzmg The teacher 
would hope to obtain a 
response similar to the one 
here 


Second summary made 
by students 


Third summary made 
by students 


Activities 

5 What would you say then is Poe’s first tooP 
(Choice of words ) 


6 Read the opening sentence of various paragraphs 
Does the author maintain this tone? Is there any 
change whatever^* Do any of the sentences express 
any other emotion? 

7 Therefore, what would you say is another tool by 
which perfect tone is achieved? (Unity ) 

B Questions to draw out the meaning of suspense and 

how it is achieved 

1 What does suspense mean, even outside literary 
termmology? (Concern about what is going to hap 
pen next ) 

2 Pick out some phrases or sentences that arouse 
your curiosity but leave you m suspense ( 
but many years had elapsed since our last meet 
mg a mental disorder which oppressed him 

a very singular summons yet I really 
knew very httle of my fnend a barely per* 
cephble fissure a valet of stealthy step 
an expression of low cunning I must perish 
m this deplorable folly I dread the events 
of the future I regarded her with an utter 
astonishment not mingled with dread, and yet I 
found it impossible to account for such feelings 
That lady, at least while alive would be seen by 
me no more ) 

3 Which of these seem to point forward to some- 
thing disastrous? 

4 How does Poe deliberately phrase these so as to 
pul a question in your mind? 

5 Point out the questions that arise as you read 
the first paragraph (Where is the man going and 
why? Why is anyone livmg m such a housed 
Whats going on inside? What wiU happen to 
the narrator?) Second paragraph (Why is he go 
mg to stay there? Why did Usher send for him? 
What IS his mental disorder?) 

6 How would you say, then, that suspense is 
achieved? (By arousing the readers curiosity or 
^picion by putting questions m his mind and 
leaving only vague hints as to their answer ) 
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Here again note how C 
ideniificaiion of concrete 
detail and analyses of 
detail are used to build 
understanding of the de- 
sired concept The teacher 
has a sequence of ques- 
tions to guide the discus- 
sion and he ts able to 
call attention to spe- 
cific paragraphs in the 
selection tf students do 
not locate these them 
selves 


Tfits ts the understand 
toward which the 
teacher has been lead 
‘ng the class throughout 
the sequence of ques 
t»oivs In clinching the 
^^ea, he would ask indi- 
viduals to summarize 


Questions to draw out the meaning of single emo- 
tion'll effect and how it is achieved 

1 Whit emotion is in your mind when you finish 
the story? 

2 Is It mixed with any contrary emobon? (For 
instance, fear and horror are difficult to define 
but experience tells us that they are akin, but 
joy (or humor) is obviously their opposite ) 

3 Can you find any words, phrases, sentences, or 
paragraphs in the story that do not contribute to 


this emobon? 

4 Can you find any otlier effect, such as humor, 
philosophy, sympathy, morality, logic, human in- 
terest, love? 

5 What, then, is the object of omitting these? 

6 Would you conclude that unity again is a tool? 

7 What other tools are used? What about tone as 
a tool in achieving single effect? 

8 What does constant suspense do to the total 

effect? , , r 

9 Is the effect stronger at the end if your emobons 
have been allowed to accumulate? Pick out a 
passage that seems to build up, accumulate, or 
lead to a crescendo 

What does the crescendo lead to? Is it the same 
m music? Suppose we call it a final impact 
Does It help to achieve the single effect? 

Do you think that Poe devised a plot first and 
strove for effect, or decided upon a certain 
effect and then found a plot that would carry it? 

12 Would you say, then, that the element of plot 
was important? 

How about the characters? Is any attempt made 
to acquaint the reader with them? 

Is the setbng important? In what %vay? (In 
that it sets the mood but not because it matters 
where the story takes place The House of Usher 
could be m any country in any gloomy marsh ) 

15 Would you say. then, that subordmating the 
other elements to total effect was a tool? 


10 


11 


13 


14 
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Comments Activities 

The teacher plays the mu 16 Imigme that you had to choose music as back 

steal selections, such an ground m a television play of this story What 

experience provides van kind of music would you pick? Would slow and 

ety and helps establish mournful music do’ Why not? Does there have 

the point to be a note of accumulating excitement or im 

pending disaster? (Compare Gneg’s “Ases 
Dealir with Sibelius' Finlandia ) 

Generalizations (the desired conclusions) 

What are the ntaior 1 Poe’s mam technique is achieving perfect tone, sus- 
understandings that pense, and single emotional effect 

lesson IS planned to 2 Perfect tone is achieved by choice of words and by 

achieve? Clearly every unity, that is, by not allowing any note other than the 

question and every desired one to enter the piece 

sub point leads toward 3 Suspense is achieved by arousing curiosity or siis- 
these understandings picion and leaving vague hints concerning the out- 

With less mature groups, come This is accomplished by phrasing m such a 

the teacher would prob way as to leave a question m the reader’s mind as to 

ably attempt less what will happen next 

4 Single emotional effect is achieved by unity, lone, 
suspense crescendo, final impact, and subordinating 
ever> other element to that of total effect 

The over-all pattern of the English program and the detailed plan of the 
various segments necessarily complement each other Both require imagina- 
tion and vitality on the part of planners Not all lessons can be as thoroughly 
developed as the two just presented, nor can curricula like those of Oakland, 
South Bend, and Palo Alto rise spontaneously from a few teachers’ meetings 
But if instruction is not to be opportunistic, impulsive, and haphazard, if what 
pupils learn is not to be left to chance, some strategy must be devised to relate 
means to ends, to reduce to an ordered design the complexity and multiplicity 
of English teaching 
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Periodicals and Resource Materials 
for Teachers of Secondary English 

SELECTED PERIODICALS 

““gn. ni t Te oft 

journals 

The Eoghsh Jo»r, Ml official )Ournal fte? 7 'to 12 

C™ta™f arc“ rtnSTnd nieUiods. revews of new teaching matenals, 

information on professional „ section, monthly, October-May, 

Elementary £ngfoh, official 1““™' “L j ini^est to )unior high school teachers. 
Contains many iscussions "’®* , ,"search in English methodology 

as well as readable summanes of monthly, October-May AI- 

CoUege English, official loumal of “ 8 composition, some articles Mill 

though contents stiess col ege literature ana p 

interest eleventh and twelfth grade j journal of the Conference on Col- 

Colfege Composition and quarterly Man> readable arUcles on 

lege Composition and commun „„ h,gh school teachers will 

composition and language sruuy AUtrerooms 

find much that ® “aeazin^for'teachers and high school students 

Studies in the Mass Media, a ™onthly m g periodicals Study guides are in- 

on films, television, drama, recordi g . 
eluded 

Publications of state English associations , , , , 

. , l,l„ Illinois. Michigan, Kentucky, Iona, and 

Many state or regional associations. ,„qnnl, or yearbook Teachers will find 

New England, publish a regular bull tliemsehes on the thinking of 

such puhheabons a comenient wa> „„„,._,_„nts of regional curriculum dm elop- 
fellow teachers, as well as a source of announcem 
ments and professional meetings 

1 n^nects of English, useful for reference and 
Publications dealing svith special asperts ol n. g 

for teachers Morking m the areas o i t, a a i 

, 1 1 nf the International Reading Association, 

Tile Reading Teacher, official puhlm rterh Readable articles, columns, siim- 
5835 Kimbark Ave , Chicago ’|*r*'^„i.ssroom teachers at all leiels of instiaic- 
maries of recent research designed for classroom 

, „ I „ Deoartment of English, Purdue Unlicrsitj, 

Journal of DcLclopmenfal ^ on recent research m reading and on 

Lafajette, Indiana, quarterlv interests at all levels of instnic- 

curriculum projects Designed to satist) aa , 

.. A, Winston, 383 Madison Ate, New York 17, 

Licrc/sc Exchange, Holt, Rinehart „,ccessfiil lessons in college classrooms, 

qiiarlerl). Bncf, readable and twelfth grade students 

man, of which are usable with clceem 
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Publications for general readers which contain matenal of special uiteresl to 
teachers of English 

Atidio-Visiiol Instruction, National Education Association, 1201 lOlh St, N.W , 
Washmeton 6, D C , mon&ly , , , 

TV Guide, Triangle Publications, Inc , 400 North Broad, Philadelphia, Penn : weeHy 
Both are useful occasionally in locating audio-visual matenals for the classroom 
Solurdou Reniero, 25 West 45th St, New York 36. weeUy Discussions of con- 
temporary events, reviews of books, motion pictures, television, plays, recordings, 
special issues on books for children and adolescents 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Resources for Teaching English, a senes of circulars prepared by Amo Jewett 
in the United States Office of EducaUon, mimeographed, revised frequently 
Among these are 

Circular 412 Teaching Guides and Courses of Study in High School Language Arts 

Circular 450, Aids for Knou.mg Books for Teen-Agers 

Circular 401, References for Teachers of English as a Foreign Language 


SELECTED CURRICULUM GUIDES IN ENGLISH 

“A Program in English, Guide for K-12,’’ Denver, Colorado, Public Schools, 1953 
In addition to special chapters on language skills, contains sample resource 
units for various grade levels 

“English, a Guide for Junior High School,” Board of Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, City Schools, 1937 Units of instruction carefully related to goals and 
to the books and other resources listed for the teacher 
“Language Aits Planning for Effective Learning,” Superintendent’s Committee on 
Curriculum and Instrucbon, Maryland State Department of Education, Balti- 
more 1, 1956 In addition to helpful matenal on reading and Ae language 
skills, includes charts to suggest continuity of development of skills 
“Communication A Guide to the Teaching of Speaking and Writing,” Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Public Schools, 1953 Suggests content and activities for instruc- 
tion m vanous grade levels An ingenious device of half pages against full 
pages silhouettes skills against the background of larger activities 
“A Guide for Instruction in the Language Arts, Grades 7—12,” Cumculum Bulletin 
No 18 Minnesota State Department of Education, St Paul 1, 1956 Useful 
material on the nature of unit planning and its relationship to the development 
of skdls Contains an interesting series of units for use in grades 7 through 12 
Reading, Grades 7-8 9,” Board of Education, New York City, 1959 A compre- 
hensive program for teaching reading skills and literary appreciabon 
The Language Arts Guide, Fourth Progress Report, Grades 7 through 12,” Oak 
land, California Public Schools, 1957 Establishes basic aims in various skill 
areas and offers suggested classroom actmties Contains a useful secbon on 
planning and some interesting material on the teaching of language and hstenmg 
English Language Arts Resource Workbooks (separate books for vanous grade 
levels), Palo Alto, California, Public Schools Very specific course of studies for 
various grades, divided into A and B lanes in high school Literary selecbons 
are analyzed and suggesbons made for units Concrete help is included for 
the teaching of composibon 

“Teaching the Language Arts m die Secondary Schools,” Cumculum Bullebn No 2, 
Part II, Seattle, Washmgton, Public Schools, 1952, and “Unit Plans for the 
Language Arts,” Seattle, 1954 Contains detailed list of purposes for each 
grade level and supplementary senes of resource units for vanous grade levels 
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Also helpful IS ‘"We Teoch Spelling," Seattle, Public Schools, 1958 Lets Teach 
Enghsh,” School City of South Bend, Indiana 1958 A manual for junior high 
school teachers, this guide is especially helpful on unit planning 


APPENDIX B 

Alleviation of Speech Disordets 

Stuttering is the name given all those rhythmic speech Orders charac 
terized by repetition, hesitation, or prolongation of sounds Although consid 
arable relearL has been made, no single cause and no ^ 

yet been found for this crippling disabihty When we 
m our classes, we can be almost certain that the 

emotional block of long standing The fact that speech is “ ^P^sf tike 
1 . 1 / mrlirales how profound a change must taKe 

whole organisrn (see Chapter 1) mdma 

place in the individual if he is to alleviat P ^ diagnosis of the 

suggested by one who has not ,,,, disorders needs 

cause, this means most teachers The corr 

the attention of a quahfied therapist technical help, we do 

Although as classroom Ssponsibihty to understand 

have a part in the correction ^f„|^„ts, to seek professional 

the basic nature of the disorder, to detect aggravate the problem 

help, and to maintain a classroom that 

. . . U J Severe speech disorders may be either the 

Basic nature of the disarder he ^ „„ent If m the initial stages 
cause or the effect of serious P5W''”'“8' P his chances of over- 

of stuttering the child has the help of P j, unaware that his 

“ming the handicap are greater In emotionally involved 

speech differs from that of ‘ “'i concern or amusement in Ins 

jn his efforts to speak However, if 1 j-ounts causing more pronounced 
listeners, he may develop anxiety, tension * physical and emo- 

blocking Speaking then becomes a , physical blocking lasts 

bonal energy Expenments have shown i emotional reaction to the 

probably less than a second, tlie ^ Therefore, the habits ac- 

blochng determines the seriousness o i „ rather than the blocking 

quired in trying to conceal or overcome to 

tself, cause the greater interference ^ activity A star basketball 

Psjchological blocks may interfere «i ^ jeerns to In\e lost liis skill 
P'^yer may become emotionally , ,^^„(,|ianged, his eyes, his muscles, 

scoring Physical aspects are ^ of failure sets up tension tint 

the basket remain the same, but t e ^ ^ jj^^ard How much more in* 
isturbs coordination, making every t .1 as near to the core of our 
the fear must be when it strikes at soi 
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being as speech Admittedly, this is an oversimplified explanation of an ex- 
tremely complex problem The thing we as teachers must remember is that 
we do not try to correct the handicap, we try to relieve the emotional strain 

Detection of disorders That anyone should have difficulty detecting 
stuttering might seem ironical to one so afflicted To him it is the most notice- 
able aspect of his behavior However, immediate recognition before ad%erse 
environmental elements have a chance to cause harm is essential Because the 
stutterer suffers so from the dread of exposure, he may have become adept in 
the use of covering up techniques His speech may be characterized by lengthy 
pauses— pauses not to emphasize meaning or to find the right vord, but to 
mobilize energy for the attack To fill the silence he indulges in mannerisms 
—gasping breath, swallowing facial contortions, meaningless gestures, first a 
deliberate means of distracting attention from his disability, they later be 
come habitual He may look ahead in order to dodge words that mean trouble, 
substituting others or shifting the hne of thought, lack of clarity and of conti- 
nuity results Finally, and more crucial to his personality, he is likely to with- 
draw to activities where he can avoid speech Awareness of the means stut- 
terers take to disguise their handicap \vill make us more alert in detecting it 

Seeking professional help After detection, the next step is referral to 
a speech therapist This may prove difficult because the responsibility of so- 
ciety for maintaining dimes has not been as wdely recognized here as it has 
in other areas of disability However, the teacher must find out what sources 
of help are available City school systems usually have their own speech 
therapists, in smaller communities, referral may be to county or state boards 
or to chnics in neighboring colleges If all these fail, advice may be obtained 
rom the American Speech Correction Association ^ If moved by the crusading 
spirit the teacher might interest local and state teachers’ organizations in 
exp oring the possibilities of establishing a chnic An adequate program for 
elping the handicapped m speech requires patience, tune, and money, and 
It demands an enlarged force of trained personnel, but it is vital to a great 
enough segment of the population to ment widespread support 

Role of the classroom teacher Whether we obtain professional help 
or must rely solely on our own resources, it is most important that we maintain 
a classroom free from tension To be sure, this is desirable for all pupils, but 
the stutterer’s need is more urgent Many students can profit occasionally by 
working against time, with the stutterer this results only m strain and worry 
We must try to relieve all pressures 

Therefore, treat the disabihty casually, as differing only m kind from those 
ot others Bring the problem out m the open It cannot be concealed it should 
not be Ignored Talk it over with the student in conference, showing under 
standing but not exaggerated sympathy Perhaps tell him how fatigue slows 
1 Wnyne State University, Detroit 1, Michigan 
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your orvn tongue, how certain fears hamper everyone Help him plan a 

program, in class and without, that ehminates hurry Do 

Lection IS easy, it isn’t However, try to make him see that it is not the 

stutter that hinders communication hut his emotiona 

learn to control tins tcactwn Let him know that he will 

but encourage him to do so We have found choral speaking and group 

helpful to those with speecli disorders 

As soon as possible send the student on an errand "1"'^ /ou talk the 

matter over with the class m the same casual jLLd'kT'them 

,„b,„ E.pb,. >h. rr.«' t- “ "T vo" t, 

mention how „ L them of famous men who have suffered 

names mean anythmg to them, tell ^ Maugham, Charles Lamb, 

from the handicap-King George ^ ^ 

Charles Darwin They will see that J „son Zk for suggestions as to 

the student to build confidence in himself as a person Ask gg 

how this can be done „.„forced elsewhere, all teachers of the 

If the work m one class is to r f omed 

stutterer, as well as the P““‘^o the sdiool, the Enghsh teacher may be 
IS no speech correctionist assigned t discussing its desirability mth 

the logical person ‘o o^ af favraable elements in the student’s 

counselor or principal "ooted problem is to be alleviated 

environment is necessary if his aeepiy e 


APPENDIX c 

Improving Spelling 

snellinc? Acceptable spelling is like all con- 
What IS the unportaiicc of sp g ^ ^ 

icntions in using language It a per • rather than the 

kinda cameras,’ other people no ice person writes ' Happy 

thought he intends to communica c die thought itself to 

Ester,” the attention of actions interfere with communication 

the medium of expression All sue spelling like appropriate use of 

and tend to irritate other people ^pasiirc of one’s education but also a 
spoken language, becomes not only a people To spell accurately 

nicasurc of lus sensitiMt> to the rc'ic wlnt his been untten 

b to show consideration for the arc inditUltializc, attack. 


care 


o show consideration lor m*- r omnnt arc 

Tlie three key words in spclhng imprmemcnt 


Dnll IS bascil upon ‘"j'" “J„!ih!!,Tuf alt ickiii 

Hic tciihcr hdps lach pupd Knil ' ™ 

Dll hanier diMlops a spdhnC cnscuncc 


iclinR hit difTiniltirs 
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IDENTIFY INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTIES 

By the time pupils are in junior high school, spelhng lists identical for all 
class members are seldom economical Students vary so much m their spelhng 
difficulties that if progress is to occur, provisions for individualization become 
imperative Those who spell competently should be released from many 
lessons to concentrate on more appropnate learnings Exceptionally weak 
spellers need to be grouped together for review of word analysis and lessons 
m methods of attacking new words Average spellers should keep lists of 
their own problem words m their composition folders and work on tliese dur 
mg spelhng periods Junior high school pupils enjoy Blairs medical analogy 
Each pupil is a doctor who has three groups of "patients," or words needing 
the doctor s care Some patients are very ill and need frequent attention, others 
are convalescent requuing only occasional appointments, the largest number, 
it is hoped, have been ill but are now hale and hearty, functioning in composi 
tions without the shghtest malaise ' 

To carry out such a method, teachers often have the pupils keep each 
patient on a separate card so that they may be transferred from the emer 
gency ward to the infirmary before they are released from the hospital A1 
though such a method is too juvenile for senior high pupils, the same basic 
principle of mdividualization needs to operate in the word lists filed in each 
pupils writing folder 


Emphasize spelhng on composition days Whenever the entire class 
IS writing whether the subject be a plann^ composition or an essay test 
over some period of work the teacher places reminders about spelling on the 
chalk board For instance, the names of everything on a Saturday Evening 
Port cover may be hsted and examined before usmg the picture as stimulus 
for a composition, baseball words or ice carnival words may be appropriate 
for other occasions or assignments Dunng a unit on science fiction still an 
other hst may appear Often a brief drill on using the dictionary precedes 
actual wntmg At other times the teacher may review the spelling of certain 
phonetic word famihes or teach several demons hke separate, necessary, or 
tnend, using colored chalk to call attention to the troublesome spots 


7 devices Special devices, such as the phrase ‘Never believe 

a 7te, should not be overdone lest they become cumbersome A few of them 
such as associating t{here) ^vlth here, or stationery with paper, may assist a 
learner \vith some particularly troublesome word, but too many of these special 
associations overburden the memory and prove to be madequate substitutes 
tor an effective method of leammg 

Similarly, too many spelhng rules will also confuse a learner, especially 
It there are many exceptions to the rule Memorizing rules is of no value if 
one does not understand the principle involved, understanding makes memon 

1 \f nu— T^j t ^ _ 


'’‘"e'wsfic and named al Teachme i 
iiullan 1940) ** 


I Secondary Schools (NY Mac- 
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zation superfluous Some of the pnnciples which do help many people m spell 
mg are listed here 

Drop the final e before a suffix beginning with a vowel 

Keep the final e before a suffix beginning mth a consonant 

When a word ends m y preceded by a consonant, change the p to i before add 

mg a suffix (unless the suffix begins with *) uu a 

Use I before e except after c or when sounded hke fl as m neighbor and weig 

TEACH A METHOD OF ATTACK 

The difference between good spellers and poor spellers o^en Innges on 
an effective method for learning to spell Good spellers have solved the prob- 
lem They have a sequence for studymg words tliey want to learn Poor spellers 
merely look at a new word helplessly, and when they do try, i«e hit ^nd miss 
methods which are meffective and seldom the same from one 

Why. then, shonldnt everyone adopt the ideal method of leading nsed 
by the Lt spellers? The answer is easy Good 

same method However, almost all of them use some J 

mg their vanous ways of leanung to spell, each pupil can work out an 
habrarpredmc smted to Ins oivn mdividuahty Among the steps used by 
good speller . at least ten are often l.ted looking 
word, Luah;mg the word, hstemng to the 

nouncmg the word, dividmg the word into syllables, *1® letters >n se 

word, and using the word m a meaiii g 1 

CllJ^ftrir ratn^^ed^^ the word and^^uncertainty 

“Xr::^o^van.stonnprosehlS^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

combination of the ten '‘eps best su. ^1 .ndiwdual is all im 

all ten. but a combinahon of those i • 

portant Once the combination i this thumb rule as a regu 

cst lU efficiency, die student , ‘y vismlizing the word should bo 

lar and habitual method of learning although onl or kinesthetic 

^ part of tlie combination for almos i * 

cues may claim Brst place for spelhng has often recommended 

Dr James A Fitzgerald, an authonty on speiu 

method summarized here 

Understand the use. meaning and pronuneWon of the word 

Visualize tlie \\’ord 

Note the spelling of tlie %>ord 

Write Uic word carcfulb and neat ) 

Chech Uie spelling of the word 

Use the word as often as possib c m w" e 1031 ), p 3 S 

Manic A FitrseniW The Tenchlni: cl Sr^Bme ( 
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This combination of methods may not be best for some individuals, but for 
many learners these steps, carefully followed, prove to be an effective method 
of study By devoting less time to drill and more time to teaching a method 
of learning, a teacher can improve spelling m most classes 

One teacher provides time for the students to experiment with the various 
approaches and then, on a day labeled The Most Sigmficant Day in our 
SpelhngYear, each pupil writes down the method he has chosen as most suit 
able to his way of learning These Method Testimonials are filed in students’ 
writing folders and from time to time the teacher asks each one to \vrite a 
statement beneath his testimonial These statements are dated and indicate 
whether or not the student is finding the chosen method appropriate, as evi 
denced by his degree of improvement in functional spelling situations This 
teacher spends much more time teaching spelling studying words, and identi 
fying effective ways of attacking words than he does testing words 

AWAKEN A SPELLING CONSCIENCE 

Just as there are Sunday Christians, so are there Friday Spellers, persons 
of limited vision who do not transfer into practice the intention of the ritual 
It 1 j the considered opinion of many teachers that little progress in spelling 
will be made so long as the practice persists of giving grades for spelling drills 
If the spelling grade is to foster any carry over from spelling lessons to apphca 
tion, It must be assigned for actual proficiency m Nvritten work Several times 
each marking period the teacher should sample his students’ papers, both in 
their writing folders and if time permits, in ^v^ltten assignments for other 
courses Only when pupils really comprehend the importance of applying 
what they learn wiW they develop a spelling conscience To the extent that it 
IS possible even this use of grades should be replaced by the students’ own 
pride in their spelling skill Internal pressures such as pride are always more 
effective than external pressures 


appendix d 

Developing Legible Handwriting 

Untidiness in handwnting and errors in spelUng often keep company with 
one another, but even an infallible correctness in spelUng cannot sustain a 
readers attention if he must struggle to decipher a writers handwnting A 
teacher can do much to maintain good penmanship if he holds students to 
rejwonable standards of legibility Additionally, he can improve handwnting 
if he helps pupils identify specific difficulties As in spelling instruction m 
handwnting is least wasteful when adapted to the needs of individuals 

There should be a parable of the foolish teacher who persisted in teaching 
general skills of handwriting to his entire class The parable would conclude 
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™th the teachers happy reahzatron of 

and hrs resolutiorr to teach only what 'vas ^eded to *ose p^p 

specific skills In carrying ^ instruction, legibihty and 

would discover the twin goa ^^^8^ Huency as a matter of 

fiuency-legibihty as a social cour y 

ease and speed for the ^ handwriting errors which constitute the 

that research has identified the fe\ „ e r and t are the first four 

major proportion of all illegibihty or ms a ’ ’ trouble spots,* and 
letters in importance to teachers ^‘=“'■‘='"”8 spechc nh^ment, or 

good letter formation is more importan research of Lehman and 

Light of hne= Finally, if ‘'''^ttathyXlS « effort at specific 
Fressey,® he would he convinced t y 50 also mil be speed 

faults, not only will legibility be stn mg y reformed teacher would be 

and quality of handwriting Z”"® ^ll^^riting problems and the need 
convinced of the individual natur 

for a direct attack on these problems , r economy in teaclung and 

For teachers who already accep pri P ^ of locating the best 

avoid blanket instruction to all ahke, ep o^mg specific skills The 

methods of individualizing mstruc mn teaching situations in which 

suggestions that follow. aU J "‘“f/reprl^ such ways 

handwriting has been improved, ar 

To carry out this method the teacher 
Organiie a leg.billty ^ . holding up or passing around the 

illustrates good and poor handvvri g y .^vhich names have been re- 

class varied samples of pupil ban ^^l chalk board the next 

moved He drives home the point y P . ^j^at students complain 

day’s assignment, in handwriting so * naragrapli— this may be copied 

Next, he asks each student to ^vr*j® ® on the Ayres Mcasttring Scale for 

or dictated-and to assign liimse Measuring Scale for Grade 7, 8 

Handwriting* or the Freeman a round the room at convenient spots or 
and 9 ‘ These charts may be pmcca a mam characteristics of 

passed from student to student an analysis and discussion, the 

good handwnting?” the teacher as %%hich make for legibility 

students may be led to identi y > .i,„ ^ost important hetor in legibiM>. 

Careful letter formation Because 
It deserves the greatest empliasis 

Spacing 

Alignment „r .lie DiveLP"'*"' ‘ 

■T Emeu NeiiHnd, ■ An Anal,H« S.a^“i EJuca,»ml Uccarch. Vol -0. 

rr(lr,i'“cr^032)° ” “ ^ et ..md.nUing- iei-l »/ ' '-eW- 

• Hilda Wiman and Lnclla C Vol 2E No 0^ ^ V 

P«Tixi%-c Si>ecific lllcgdnlitics. Sc « I-otimtiUon Wj I A'e . 

* Dirpartnimt of ntlucatjon. j* Qjimntm* 8. Oblo 

‘7^ncrBW Co. G12 SoxA Pork M 
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Consistent slant The research of Quant, cited above, found regularity of slant 
to be fairly important, also, m creabng legibility 

Quality of Ime Light average, or heavy weight of Ime needs to be discussed 
but not stressed 

The teacher reiterates the importance of careful letter formation, with con- 
cern for the other four elements only as contributors to letter formation He 
urges the use of simplified efficient letter forms free from flourishes and 
eccentricities, as well as attention to good posture and freedom of arm move- 
ment The t\vo characteristics of good writing— legibihty and fluency— are 
Witten on the board, and the teacher asks, “Now, what could we do to improve 
^^ndwnting? A list of suggestions is added to the purposes already on 
t e c alk board If no one else makes the suggestion, the teacher proposes 
that tearns and team leaders be formed to operate for a period of time The 
check the efforts of their team members, help them identify 
their difficulties, and furmsh them with suitable drills In junior high classes, 
recognition s ould be given to the teams making the most progress Frequent 
expressions o pleasure and praise from the teacher are often effective If the 
charts of drills completed and draw their progress on a 
firap , ey will make greater efforts and show more improvement 

handwriting charts and related drills With the help of good 
E ’ “'.‘“““her 'an prepare charts on large sheets of cardboard One 
Chart might discuss for instance, the matter of slant and the need for shifting 
the rf T1,° *“ heep the wribng direcUy in hne mth 

m I ™ regular and irregular slant as revealed 

<1, iTi! 'h' “^dboard chart In a pocket at the foot of the chart 

cwf .h exercises for students having difficulties with slant Similar 

of hne ® ^ prepared for letter formation, spacing, alignment, and quality 

nlnch d whether or not he can determine 

in handivriUng Once dUBeuIties have been 
these ' It IX * ' I' selects drills from the appropriate chart and works on 
in wind. '‘"'Is be foUowed soon by some regular xvnting 

are smd,er“?T “ of -deas These compositions 

‘’“■s for further remedial work, each student prac- 
ticing on dnlls appropriate to Ins specific difficulties 

student ‘‘“os m hand.vriting, teachers and their 

lorDwrnolTr 'h , “Pfo' d “0 large, veU organized Chart 

e t f^ot'ffs in i/undwriting prepared by Frank N Freeman "Equally 

St!^•w’^u£ton'?Dc“‘‘Ll^7’™“m Fouadallon, 1426 G 

' Teacher, , Columbus 8 Ohio 

T1.0 ImarrU lo prraduTlSnIind J'^ha? '“"'i! Pupils ulll be left handcrl 

stead, lljcy \mU need special dnlU f I ught hand arc very great In 

• Housht™ XhUhn Co , 2 Path St , Boston 7. S 
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helpful IS the chart called H«nd« 

Both of these can be TaloLside the cL^ to determine the 

with his o\vn handwriting, holding i g not have time to 

specific problems he has Drill ma erm^,^^ standard Practice Tests in Hand 
prepare them might include the ten very large strips 

tenting “ and the large Cl^sroom helpful to pupils who 

of handwntmg practice which wou P beemmng to prac 

learn best through Unesthetic ^ through drills on stand 

tree large arm movements before refi g rrmntns Manual'^ also, is an 
ard sized sheets of paper The Handwriting Training 

effective aid to have in the hands of each pup 

1..«J nssistance In some schools 
Tram "technicians" to speciahzed assistance to class 

teachers instruct five or six helpe S either responsible stu 

members who need help These tec man qj older pupils re 

dents m class, members of Future eac g^oh technician special 

ceiving credit or pay for m schoo formation, general neatness 

izes in a single aspect of wntmg p > 

and appearance, or consistent slant j fjoro these sources or from 
Where teachers’ aides cannot e teachers might use the method 
service clubs in the school or grades seven and eight, 

employed by a school in San Lmenzo aefected to meet with the teacher 
handwriting receives emphasis Cap jj, From tune to time, samples 

and to help plan out the needs and e p papers are scored by 

of handwriting are taken from each c p ,^,gjj£r.ation After this, typical 
the teacher and turned over to the cap mthout names and plans for 

examples both supenor and weak, are rechecking of samples takes 

remedialhelp are organized At six wee student ivntes a score 

place In these subsequent chec o ® performing at a level below 

on his paper All papers which show By the end of the year 

then first scores are returned to em 
students show a great deal of unprovem 

I . The teacher may explain to students 
Share research with the class instance, he may place on 

what has been discovered about handwntmg 
the chalk board and discuss these ac 

Hogues GcHcn, for our post Office well 

The “closed e" is the greatest offender*’ Banishing Illegibility) list 

The next most wnntcd offenders on the I n 

are these 

•ZancrBlosorCo Columbus 8 O^o oi2G SouU. Prairie Asv Chicago 

“ ^\ orld Book Co Tarrytou-n-on Huuso 

16 Illinois e ol lo 

“ Zancr Bloser Co Columbus 8 .y |^„gton 5 DC 
«Tlic Handwntmg Foundation Wo'W 8 
** Ncwland An Analjttcal Sftiuy 
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d written like el 
r written like i 
t not dotted 
h wntten like h 
n written like u 

Poor letter formation is usually due to one of these faults: “ 

Failure to close letters 

Top loops closed {I like #, e like t) 

Looping non looped strokes (i bke e) 

Using straight upstrokes rather than rounded strokes (n like II, c like I, h like It) 
End stroke difficulty (not brought up, not brought dosvn, not left horizontal) 
{a like 0 , it like u) 

Concentration on the items above should eliminate seventy-five per cent of 
the illegibility problem 


Emphasize Ihe ten commandments of good handwriting Place on the 
time, call attention to the ten commandments 

ot good handwriting 


The Ten Commandments of Good Hondwrilmg 

wnht!n important points that make the difference between legible hand- 

writing and a mediocre scrawl 

1 Uniform but not excessive slant 

2 Properly closed c, d, g, p, p, and s 

3 Well crossed t and neatly doited i 

^ small to prevent mtertvvmmg 

with loops on line above or below 

6 Arc^ ‘"'T “"-J words 

7 distmguished from w and 

9 

10 Simphcily Overelaboralion is always bad form 

WioCan"Lld%“’'Robelt'o'4nen“’ff 

a year in thf i » 4 . m offers some statistics a miUion letters 

to scrambled frd ’ “ business losses due 

to bTvafuabk fr’ ’ Tr'“‘ Teachers wiU find his article 

oe valuable ammunition m defeatmg lUegibihty 

‘♦/hid 

In the Wier'. Cmd. ra the Ha„dv.ntmg FoundaUcn. Wasbrngton. 5. 

vieiD. Vol 42 No^2’9 Wntes-But Who Can Read It?" Saturday lie- 
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School Publications 

Schools cannot always Inrc teachers or f 
hihties in such a way that eve^ etmes means that teachers of 

talent, preparation and ^„ 30 „h,p „£ the school newspaper or 

English are assigned or choose the p ^ training in lournahsm 

yearbooh The teacher may have little or no evperience or training J 

or other aspects of publication ,,tu,pon may learn by some mistakes, 

Although a new sponsor m suA a sduabo ^ 

he need not lack for sources of help looking for tradibons 

examme any files of tlieschoolpubheatmnhe.smto^^^ 

and features worthy of continuatio P pon When this is not 

the advice of the last faculty persons to visit, for a 

possible, a local pnnter is often o"® standards and regulations that are 
printer can m a very f «« tune oknfy “"le, a wsit to a Multilith 

difficult to understand from textboo possibihties not realized 

office in the community or a nearby “‘V “ fZ expended, is a series 

at first Another helpful beginning, .-hools The arbcles hsted immedi- 

of visits to pubhcation advisers in n ^ another resource, each 

ately at the end of tins appendoc are pubhoations Selecbve 

of them addresses teachers ^ reduce bewilderment Enrollment 

reading in a recent text wiU sti organizations such as those listed 

m one or several of the national pounselmg services and materials es- 

helow will add sources of help through counselmg 
pecially written to assist the new sponsor 

SCHOLASTIC PRESS GROUPS 

These are national scholastic press Association, open their 

Press Association and the Natioim ^ Society, empha- 

rolls only to school publications e . ^sociation serves parochial 

sizes individual activity, Cathohc ftess^^^^ 

schools under the jurisdiction of th 

A The National Scholastic Press 

The National Scholastic P*’®*® * r xf.nnesota Its address is School 

Association is sponsored by the Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

of Journalism Budding, Umversity oubhcations by offenng guidance 

The purpose of NSPA is to to a thorough criticism by profes- 

Membership entitles a school p rcorcbooks \\luch in themselves prove 

sional journahsts, who use clabora macazincs, and yearbooks— arc 

helpful to staffs Publications-newspapcrs, m g 
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rated yearly NSPA also 1) sponsors a nabonal student press conference each 
year, witli professional journalists to address and advise student and adviser 
delegates, 2) makes available specimens of model student publications through 
a loan service, 3) publishes bulletins and booklets, 4) provides special services 
for schools without trained journalism advisers 

Scholastic Editor, a magazine published mne months of the academic 
year, is the official organ of the association NSPA will send you, as a member, 
the following Newspaper Guidebook, Yearbook Guidebook, and copies of 
Scholastic Editor An mdependent but affihated orgamzation for advisers 
supphes help m setting up a class m journalism and also provides short sum 
mer courses for inservice training of advisers The orgamzation also publishes 
four pamplilets the experienced or inexperienced adviser may find helpful 
Helpful Aids for the Journalism Teacher, The Yearbook Theme, A Course of 
Study m High School Journalism, and Visual Aids in Journalism This group 
IS also affihated \vith the National Education Associabon and with Ouill and 
ScroU 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association This organization is open 
to newspapers, magazmes, and yearbooks of elementary schools, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, junior colleges, normal schools, and teachers’ 
CO eges It has a publication for advisers with articles written by teachers 
in t e field The group also maintains a yearbook loan service Annual con 
tesb are held in various grades, and the pubhcations are cnticized and rated 
awards are given for outstanding wibng Professional joumahsts 
and pubhshers speak and advise delegates at the annual convention on the 
campus of Columbia University Tlie association pubhshes booklets and bul 
letins prepared by committees of faculty advisers The official journal is the 
ScJwol Press Review, published eight tunes during the school year The address 
IS Columbia University, New York 27, New York The group offers such items 
as sty e ooks, proofreader s cards, books on fundamentals, and booklets in 
advertising, humor, and sports writing 


The Quill and Scroll Society Quill and ScroU, the mtemabonal honorary 
^cie y or ig school journahsts, is connected with no school or umversity 
Because chapters are widely scattered, no nabonal convenbon is held To 
be ehgible for a chapter, a high school must publish a newspaper, yearbooh, 
« •"“g^nc considered of snfEcient merit by Qmll and Scrolls executive 
rounal The address is Executive Secretary, QmU and ScroU Society, 339 
eWi ‘='‘8>ble for admission to a 

third nf’il " 1) be of at least junior standing, 2) be in the upper 

hird of Uicir clibs in general scholasbc standing, 3) have done supenor worh 

A "««tbve endeavor", 4) be recommended by a 

faculty adviser or committee, 5) be approved by the executive secretary 
Tlie Society provides a enbeal service, issues frequent pubheabons, and 
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conducts contests throughout the school year f 

magazine, is published every other rnon i '’"’’S q j^ggi f^gtos PnncipaTs 

C.K.U. „... 7r.™S“c£Tc 

diffusion of Roman Caftoho thoug i an cnbcal rating, 

as service to tlie school fn'l , ‘wTLette University, 1131 West 

a style book, and awards The address is Marquette U y. 

Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

. A ol,n..1d be considered Many schools resist 
A policy on entering ,y)uch could lead to a transcend- 

such contests, preferring to avoid P of pupils’ edu 

ence of the local purposes of using P“ “ f critical services mthout 
cation However, the school can take advantage 

entering its publications in active of newspapers to repre 

Some schools have ^ w j j,ave sent these as gifts to schools 

sent the pupils’ concept of Amencan 

in foreign countries school publication finds many oppor- 

The Enghsh teacher who SP°“ , „ for instance, stimulate the 
tumpes to integrate joumahsm and ng pubhshmg books hke the 

readmg of excellent books Lmcoln Steffens The wribngs of 

autobiographies of WiUiam Allen W choices for almost every pupil, 

Ernie Pyle and WiU Rogers are also e stonj Journalwm— /is Ewre 

and for the less mature reader, boo ® teacher in charge of publications 
and Thnlls are in most kbranes i guide sheets used m the class 

can also bring newspaper style sheets many schools Journalistic 

room mto closer conformity than ey n _ composition except that in 
witing can be related to classroom ms ^yith an even stricter emphasis 

joumahsm certain restrictions are a e , understanding of the 

on accuracy, observation, and clanty o welfare of citizens may 

press, Its control, and its function to j-gad newspapers and maga- 

belong to the social studies class, u e ^ concern of an English class 
zmes in an intelligent and analytica ^ deserves a brief comment 

The issue of the exact place of t^^gu^cular actnaty How- 

They may be either a curriculum o publications should not be 

ever, if joumahsm appears m t e c possible to elect joumihsm m 

projects of the Enghsh classes nor s ou _ ^ curriculum cannot be 

heu of English The crucial to accomplish the aims of Enghsh 

overemphasized There is all too o make room for lajout, dummies, 
NvaUiout whittling time from aspects of joumahsm do con 

count and column inches, even t oug 
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tnbute to learning in composition Journalism can be a valuable course offer- 
ing, but it IS not a substitute for English 

Four final cautions for beginning sponsors of pubhcations 

Let the newspaper and yearbook genuinely represent the entire school rather 
than a clique A small group may do most of the work, but they should see their 
role as one of service rather than domination 

Set up standards at the very opemng meeting of the staff, standards which 
will preclude the callow and often harmful gossip columns Parents and others 
interested in the schools often react adversely to items in such columns 
Recognize the amateur nature of school sports writers Encourage a style suitable 
to school sports and avoid direct imitation of sports wnters in newspapers avith 
large circulahons 

Remember that school pubhcations are passed from student to parent to friends, 
sent to advertisers, placed m business offices, and, in relation to their size, widely 
read They are the most active representahve of a school and are often influential 
in estabhshmg commumty opimons 

ARTICLES 

Wergeland, ‘So You’ve Been Elected to Teach Journalism” 
ihe Pacific Slope Student and Publisher (September— October and November 
-December, 1956) This magazine is published by School of Communications, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5 Washington 
Harold Hamfield, “Developing an Offset School Newspaper ’ School Actwities (No- 
vember 1957) Just starting a school newspaper^* Consider offset printing,” ad 
vises Mr Hamneld Not only does photo offset give a school an attractive and 
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J Kenner Agnew, Todays Journalism /or Todays Softools, rev ed , Syracuse, N Y , 
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° tiholastic Press Association, Guide lo 16mm Educational Motion Pictures 
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dents Manual ^Vhlnler, Calif , 1954 
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loiva, Iowa State College Press, 1951 

'■ “"d Zeus Company^ Yearbook Production-What To Do and When 
2121 Allston Way, Berkeley 4, Cabf 

Fredcnck W Magmre and Richard M Soong. Journalism and the Student Publt 
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advertising, prinbng. and handbook 
Sernrl ^ V headline point categories and proofreader’s marks All along, 
me uorlungs of a big commercial paper are paralleled in treatment avith school 
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paper techniques The book is well organized and illustrated, and is not as 
detailed or advanced m study as other texts 
C. J Medlm, School Yearbook Ldttmg and Management Ames, Iowa, Iowa State 
College Press, 1956 
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National Press Photographers Association, Complete Book of Vress Photography 
NY, 1950 

DeWitt C Reddick, /ournn/ism and the School Paper Boston, Heath, 1958 
Geraldme Saltzberg, Ktiotolng Your Neiospaper Yonkers, N Y , World Book, 1953 
Harold Spears and C H Lawshe, High School Journalism N Y , Macmillan, 1956 
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it IS particularly helpful to a school wth a large staff and paper 
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FICTION 
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Walter Loban, Ruth M Stauffer, and Robert Fre.er, eds , People m Uterature 

Stepta Sp”S/The Espr^ ” In Oscar Wdliams, ed , A Little Treamrij of Mod- 

Robert\™fs'stLl;an?*Su.em-^ Walter Lobarn Dorothy Holrnstrom and 
Luella B Cook, eds , Adventures m Appreaatton N Y , Harcourt, Braw, 19o8 
^ ‘ \Vhere Go the Boats ’ In May Hill Arbuthnot, ed , Time for Poetry Chicago, 

Scott, Foresman, 1952 , u xi v 

^ “The Wind ’ In Minam B Huber, ed , Stonj and Verse for Chadren N Y , 


macmiuan, loiu ^ r> r n >• 

Sara Teasdale, ‘ Barter.’ The Falling Star ” ‘ Stats, There Will Come Soft Rams, 
and ' Wood Song " From Collected Poems N Y , Macmillan, 1937 
AUred, Lord Tennyson, BreaV, Breal., BreaV' “Bugle Song” and “Ulysses” In 
Rewey Belle Inghs and Josephine Spear, eds , Adeeniures in English Literature 
N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1958 

, “The Charge of the Light Brigade” In Egbert W Nieman and Elizabeth C 

O’Daly, eds , Adventures for Readers, Book II N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 1958 
, Idylls of the King N Y , Heritage, 1939 

. ‘Sweet and Low” In Luella B Cook, Walter Loban, Oscar James Campbell, 

and Ruth M Stauffer, eds , The World Through Literature N Y , Harcourt, 
Brace, 1949 

Ernest L Thayer, ' Casey at the Bat ” In Elinor Parker, ed , 100 Story Poems N Y , 
Crowell, 1931 

Dylan Thomas ‘ The Force that dirough the Green Fuse Drives the Flower ” In 
Oscar Williams, ed , A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry N Y , Scribner’s, 1930 
— — The Hand that Signed the Paper Felled a City ’ In Louis Untermeyer, ed , 
Afodern American and Modem British Poetry, rev ed N Y , Harcourt, Brace, 
1955 


Francis Thompson, ‘ To a Snoivflake ” In Louis Untermeyer, ed , Modern American 
and Modern British Poetry, rev ed NY, Harcourt, Brace, 1955 
Franas 0 Ticknor ‘Little GifRn ’ In George W Norvell and Carol Hovious, eds , 
Conquest, Book II Boston, Heath, 1947 

Walt Whitman Eeatl Beatl Drumsl ’ and ‘‘I Hear America Singing ” In John Gehl 
mann and Mary Rives Bowman, eds , Adventures m American Literature N Y , 
Harcourt Brace 1958 

® Captam^ My Captain* ’ In Adolph Cilhs and William Rose Ben^t eds 
Poems for Modern Youth Boston, Houghton Mifflm, 1938 
- Pioneers! O Pioneers!” In Luella B Cook, Walter Loban, Tremaine McDow> 
ell eds America Through Literature N Y , Harcourt Brace, 1952 
Dixie Willson The Mist and All ’ In Matilda M Elsea, ed , Choice Poems for Ele 
mentary Grades N Y , Edwards Press 1944 
William Wordsworth, ‘Composed upon Westminster Bridge ’ In Rewey Belle Inghs 
and Josephine Spear, eds , Adventures in English Literature N Y Harcourt, 
Brace 1958 

• It is a Beauteous Evening, Calm and Free ” In J N Hook, Mildred Foster, 
Nell M Robinson, and Charles F Webb, eds , Literature of Ensland Boston, 
Ginn 1957 

Elmor Wylie, Pretty Words” and ‘Velvet Shoes” In Rewey Belle Inghs and 
Spear, eds , Adventures m English Literature N Y , Harcourt, Brace 

William Butler Yeats, ‘ The Song of Wmdermg Aengus ’ In Louis Untermeyer, ed , 
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Modern American and Modern British Poetry, rev ed NY, Harcourt, Brace, 
1955 

One No YosBila, “My Love ” In Elias Laeberman, ed , Poems for Enjoyment N Y , 
Harper, 1931 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

FiZms and Filmstrips Mentioned in the Text 


ABC of Puppetry (B) 

Ansel Adams, Photographer (Daw) 
Art in Our World (Darby) 

Build Your Vocabulary (Cor) 
Captains Courageous (TFC) 

The Cinematographer (TFC) 

Dnven Westward (TFC) 
Fiddle-De-Dee (IFB) 

Four Ways to Drama (UCE) 

The Good Loser (Cor) 

The House of Rothschild (TFC) 
How Honest Are You? (Cor) 
Introducbon to ShaLespeare (YAF) 
Johnny Appleseed (SVE) 

Macbeth— TV Production (AF) 
Mahatma Gandhi (EBF) 

Master Will Shakespeare (TFC) 
Newspaper Story (EBF) 

The Photographer (UWF) 

The Pubhc L^e of Abraham Lincoln 
(Nu Art) 

Right or Wrong? ( Cor) 

The River (IIWF) 

The Screen Director (TFC) 

The Suicide of Society (Net) 

And Now Miguel (UWF) 

Art and Motion (EBF) 

Begone Dull Care (IFB) 

Building Better Paragraphs (Cor) 
Do Words Ever Fool You? (Cor) 
Due Process of Law Denied (TFC) 


Gettmg the World’s News (CA) 

The Great Heart (TFC) 

How Green Was My Valley (TFC) 
How to Judge Facts (Cor) 

The Literature of Freedom (PS) 

The Loon’s Necklace (EBF) 

Magazine Magic (Curtis) 

Make Your Own Decisions (Cor) 
Nature’s Half Acre (Disney) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (EBF) 

The Frame (Barr) 

Radio, Television, Motion Pictures 
(YAF) 

The Rune of die Ancient Manner 
(UCE) 

Rumor Clmic (ADL) 

The Story That Couldn’t Be Printed 
(TFC) 

The Story of Dr Carver (TFC) 

The Story of Louis Pasteur (TFC) 

The Tell Tale Heart (McGraw-Hill) 
Thomas Jefferson (EFC) 
Understanding your Ideals (Cor) 

What Do You Think^ (CBR) 

Words Their Ongin, Use, and Spelling 
(Long) 

Yours Is tile Land (EBF) 
Understanding Movies (TFC) 
Washington Irving (EBF) 

Whispers (TFC) 

You and Your Newspaper (PS) 


The films listed exemphf) teaching aids used m specific situations No attempt "iH 
be made to furnish additional titles Each venr the number increases so rapidly tliat 
even the most selective list soon becomes owt of date Tlie solution to Uie problem 
of finding effective audio-visual malcrnl lies in the contuunl search by individu'ils, 
each seeking the 6cst for his particular purpose with his particular students Pro- 
ducers are more tiian willing to keep interested teachers informed of current re- 
leases For instance, those whose names are on the mailing list of Enc>xJopac<ha 
Bntinnica Films have probablv reccivtd information conctming “An IntrodneVou 
to the Humanities " This senes of twelve motion pictures in color, cacli twent> -eight 
minutes m length, focuses on three histoncal periods— Mcxlcm, Ehzalicthan. and 
Creek Tlie four films devoted to catli period present scenes from dramatic literature 
— Oiir Toitn, Ifandet, Oedipus the Aing— together witli commentarv which helps the 
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student appreciate both the cultural hentage of the theater and the hmeless uni- 
versality ot the individual dramatic woilci The c^plete senes offers a stimulabng 
introduction to the significance of the humanities This production made possible by 
a Riant fram the Fund for the Advancement of Educahon is only one example ot 
the excellent material which is continually being made available for classroom use 


SOURCES 

ADL Anti Defamation League, 212 Fifth Ave , N Y 1, N Y 
AF Association Films, 347 Madison Ave > N Y 17, N Y 
B Baily Films, Inc , 6509 De Longpre Ave , Holly>vood 28, Calif 
Barr Arthur Barr Films, 1265 Bresee Ave , Pasadena, Calif 
CBR Canadian Board of Review, 221 Victoria St , Vancouver, B C 
Cor Coronet Films Coronet Bldg , Chicago 1, 111 

CA Cnnent Afians, Films Division, Key Productions, 18 East 41st St., N Y 17, NY 

Curtis Curbs Publishing Co , Philadelphia 5, Penna 

Darby Darby Films 6509 De Longpre Ave , Hollywood 28, Cilif 

Daw Larry Dawson Productions, 611 Howard St , San Francisco 15, Calif 

Disney Walt Disney Productions, 2400 West Alameda, Burbank, Cahf 

EBF Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 5625 Hollywood Blvd , Holly^vood, Cahf 

IFB International Film Bureau 57 East Jackson St , Chicago 4, 111 

Long Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave , El Cemto, Cahf 

McGraw Hill Text Film Dept , McGraw Hill, 330 West 42nd St , N Y 36, N Y 

Net Net Film Service, Indiana Umversity, Audio Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind 

Nu Art Nu Art Films, 112 West 48th St , N Y 19, N Y 

PS Popular Science Publishing Co , 355 Lexington Ave , N Y 17, N Y 

SVE Society for Visual Educabon 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 111 

TFC Teaching Film Custodians 25 West 43rd St , N Y 36, N Y 

UWF United World Films 1445 Park Ave , N Y 29, N Y 

UCE University of California Extension, Educabonal Film Sales, Los Angeles 24, 
Cahf 

YAF Young America Films 18 East 41sl St , N Y 17, NY 

Recordings Mentioned in the Text 

America Was Promises (Ling) 

The American Dream (IDE) 

Ases Death (Columbia AL 35) 

The Changing English Language (FW) 

The Changing Literary Style (FW) 

Danse Macabre (Capitol P 8296) 

Down m the Valley (RCA Victor DM 1367) 

Finlandia (Columbia AL 9) 

Green Christmas (Capitol 4097) 

1 Can Heat It Now (Columbia ML 4095 4261, 4340) 

Images (Columbia ML 4979) 

In the American Tradibon (D AE) 

Macbeth— tone poem (Westminster 18078) 

Macbeth-draiaa, Old Vic (Victor LM 6010) 

Many Voices Six volumes to accompany Adoentures m Literature, grades seven 
to bvelve (HBC) 

^ Irtnog’ by E B White, read by Hiram Sherman 
Three Days to See by Helen Keller, read by Nancy Wickwire 
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“To Helen” and ‘ The Bells ’ by Edgar Allan Poe, read by Alexander Scourby 
“Behind the Ranges” by James Ramsey UUman, read by Arnold Moss 
Mark Twain Tonight— Holbrook (Columbia OL 5440) 

No Man Is an Island (D AE) 

Pavil Revere (Stud) 

Rhythms of the World (FW) 

Samf Joan, read by Siobhan McKenna (RCA Victor 6133) 

Sorry, Wrong Number, read by Agnes Moorehead (Decca 9062) 

Spellbound (Capitol T 456) 

Splendid Legend (SG) 

Stones to Remember (IDE) 

Tales from the Olympian Gods (Decca DA 475) 

When Greek Meets Greek A Study m Values— thirteen records (NAEB) 

A Word in Your Ear (NAEB) 

The Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra (Westminster 18372) 

Recordings to Supplement the Study of Ltterature 

Drama 

Maxwell Anderson, High Tor— TV Producbon (Decca 8272), Lost m the Stars 
(Decca DL 8028) 

Anonymous, Ewryman— Meredith (Caedmon 1031) NCTE 
ANTA, Album of Stars— Hayes Le GaUienne, Gielgud, et al (Decca DL 9002 and 
9009) 

Stephen Vmcent Benet, John Browns Body— Power, Anderson, Massey (Columbia 
OSL-181) 

Rudolf Besier, The Barretts of Wtmpole Street— ComeQ, Quayle (Caedmon 1071) 
Christopher Fry, The Ladtjs Not for Burning (Decca DX 110) 

Robinson Jeffers, Afedca— Anderson (Decca DL 9000) 

Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman— Mitchell (Decca DX 102), Discussion by the 
author of attitudes toward character portrayal, with readings from Death of a 
Salesman and The Crucible (SA 704) 

Ferenc Molnar, Lihom Carousel (Decca 9020) 

Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hanunerstein II, The King and 1 (Decca DL 9008) 
Edmund Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac— Ferrer (Capitol S 283) 

William Shakespeare 

‘Ages of Man —Gielgud (Columbia OL 5390) 

As You Like if— Cambndge University, Marloue Society (London A 4336) 
Kamfef— Gielgud (Victor LM 6007) 

Immortal Scenes and Soimets— Evans, Redgrave (Decca 9041) 

Julius Caesar— Cambridge University, Marlowe Society (I.ondon A 4334) 

Julius Caesar, highlights— Brando, Cielgud, Mason (MGM E 3033) 

A Midsummer Nights Dream— DubUn Gate Theater (SW A5 131-133) 

Othello— Cambndge Unuersity, Marlo\^e Soaety (London A-4414) 

Romeo and Juliet— Old Vic (RCA Victor LM 2064) 

Soliloquies, Henrtj IV et al —Rogers (SA 723) 

The Taming of the Shrcu>— Dublin Gate Theater (SW A-7 151 153) 

Tttelfth Nighf-Dubhn Gate Theater (SAV A4i 116-118) 

George Bernard Sha«, Pygmalion My Fair Lady (Columbia OL 5090) 

Sophocles, Antigone— McGill University Plajers (FW 9S61), Oedipus Rex— Stmt 
ford PIa>crs (Caedmon 2012) 

John Millington SjTige, Riders fo the Sea— DubUn Radio Eireann Plajers (SA 743) 
Oscar Wilde, The Importance of Being Eamesf— Gielgud, Evans (Angel 3504 B) 
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America Listens to Literature, to accompany America Reads, grades seven to twelve 

(SFC) 

Appreciation of Poetry (NCTE RC 90*1) 

Beowulf (NCTE RS-80-2) ^ 

Robert Brownmg-Mason (Caedmon 1048, NCTE) 

Lord Byron— Power (Caedmon 1042, NCTE) 

Chaucer, “Canterbury Tales” (NCTE RS-80-1) „ , t. t, i tj n , 

Lewis Carroll and Edward Lear, ‘Nonsense Verse -Lillie, Ritchard, Holloway 
(Caedmon 1078, NCTE) 

John Ciardi, “As If Poems”-Cnrdi (FW 978, NCTE) 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge— Richardson (Caedmon 1092) 

E E Cummings— Cummings (Caedmon 1017) 

Dante, ‘The Inferno”— Ciardi (FW FL9871, NCTE) 

Early English Ballads— Read (FW FL9881, NCTE) 

T S Eliot— Eliot (Caedmon 1045, NCTE) 

Famous Poems That Tell Great Stories (Decca 9040) 

Robert Frost- Frost (Caedmon 1060, NCTE) 

Great Themes m Poetry (NCTE RC 90 3) 

Hearing Poetry (Caedmon 1021, 1022, NCTE) 

John Keats— Richardson (Caedmon 1087, NCTE) 

Omar Khayyam, “The Rubaiyat”— Drake (Caedmon 1023, NCTE) 

Vachel Lmdsay— Lindsay (Caedmon 1041, NCTE) 

Archibald Macleish— Macleish (Caedmon 1009) 


Many Voices Poetry and Prose (HBC) 

Edna St Vincent Millay— Anderson (Caedmon 1024, NCTE) 

Edgar Allan Poe, Poetry and two short stones— Rathbone (Caedmon 1028, NCTE) 
Percy Bysshe Shelley— Price (Caedmon 1059, NCTE) 

Stephen Spender— Spender (Caedmon 1084) 

Dylan Thomas-Thomas (Caedmon 1002, 1018, 1043, NCTE) 

Treasury of Modem Poets (Caedmon 2006, NCTE) 

Walt Whitman, “Leaves of Grass —House, Gardner, Buckndge (FW FL9750) 
William Woidsworth-Hardwicke (Caedmon 1026) NCTE 
Worlds of Literature (ABC WL 1, 2, 3) 

William Butler Yeats— McKenna, Cusack (Caedmon 1081) 


Fiction 

Arabian Nights-Melchior (Decca 9013) 

Stephen Crane, Red Badge of Courage- O’Brien (Caedmon 1040) 

Charles Dickens— Williams (London A 4221) 

Dickens Duets-Pettmgell (SA 741) 

Don Quixote-Ciocker (FW 9866) 

William Faulkner, Au&or reads from his novels and Nobel Award Speech (Caed- 
mon 1035, NCTE) 

Paul Galileo, The Snoto Goose— Marshall (Decca DL 9066) 

Bret Harte, “Outcasts of Poker Flat” and ‘Luck of Roanng Camp (FW 9740) 
James Hilton, Lost Horizon— Colman (Decca 9059) 

O Henry, "Gift of the Magi’ (United Artists 4013) 

Rudyard Kiplmg, Jungle Book— Karloff (Caedmon 1100) 

Plato, “On die Death of Socrates” (FW 9979) 

• Double listing indicates that records are available to members at discount from the 
National Council of Teachers of English interested teachers should wnte for a current list 
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Edgar Allan Poe, “The Pit and the Pendulum ’—Highet (NOTE RL-20 3) 

Ride \Mth the Sun Folktales of Many Lands (FVV FC 7109) 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Treasure Island (Mercury MSB 60018) 

Stones from Irish Mythology— Susan Porter (Carmel) 

Jonathan Swift, Gulliver's Travels (Caedmon 1099) 

Tales from Ivory Towers Cadd-ie Woodlaum, Silver Chief, The Good Master, et al 
Seven records (WBS) 

Mark Twain, Hucklcherry Finn (Mercury MSB 60021), Stones (Caedmon 1027), 
Tom Sawtjer (Mercury MSB 60020) 

Jules Verne, Twenty Thousand Leagues tinder the Sea (Mercury 60026) 

souncEs 

ABC. American Book Co , 55 Fifth Avc , N Y 3, N Y 
Carmel Caimel-bv the-Sea Recording Co, PO Box 572, Monterey, Cahf 
D AE Decca Audio Education, 55 Fifth Ave , N Y 3, N Y 
FW Folkways Records and Service Corp , 117 West 46th St , N Y 36, N Y 
HBC Harcourt, Brace and Co , 750 Third Ave , N Y 17, N Y 
IDE Institute for Dramatic Education, 212 Fifth Ave, NY 10, NY 
Ling Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20, N Y 
NAEB National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 119 Gregory Hall, Uni- 
\ersity of Illinois, Urbana, 111 

NCTE National Council of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth St , Champaign, 

111 

SA Spoken Arts, Inc , 95 Valley Road, New Rochelle, N Y 
SFC Scott, Foresman & Co , 433 East Erie St , Chicago 11, 111 
SG School Guild-Allied Recording Co , 3232 Greenpoint Ave , Long Island City, 
NY 

Stud Studidisc Audio-Visual Division, Popular Science Pubhshmg Co , 355 Lexmg 
ton Ave , N y 17, N Y 

SW Spoken Word-Folkways, 117 West 46th St , N Y 36, NY 
WBS World Broadcasting System, 488 Madison Ave , N Y 20, N Y 

Records with familiar commercial labels may be ordered through regular dealers 
The W Schwann Catalog 137 Newbury St , Boston 16, Mass , lists current releases 
monthly 

Other Producers of A-V Materials 

Audio visual materials suitable for classroom use are being produced continu- 
ally Teachers may keep themselves informed about current releases by having 
their names placed on the mailing lists of die firms mentioned above and of 
odiers such as the following 
Academic Film Co , 516 Fifth Ave , N Y 36, N Y 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N Y 20, N Y 
Stanley Boavmar Co , 12 Cleveland Place, Valhalla, N Y 
Brandon Films, Inc , 200 West 57th St , N Y 19, N Y 
Churchill'Wexler Films, 801 Nordi Seward St , Los Angeles 38, Cahf 
Dynamic Films, Inc , 112 West 89th St , N Y 24, N Y 
Eastin Pictures Co , Putnam Bldg , Davenport, loiva 

Education'll and Recreational Guides, Inc, 10 Brainerd Road, Summit 1, NJ 

Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Ave, NY 1, NY 

Eye Gate House, Inc, 2716 41st Ave, Long Island City, NY 

Film Images, Inc , 1860 Broadway, N Y 23, N Y 

Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave , N Y 17, N Y 

Ford Motor Co , Film Library. 15 East 53rd St , N Y 22, N Y. 
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James A Fitzpatrick’s Travel Pictures, 8624 Sunset Blvd , Hollywood 46, Calif 

Fleetwood Films Inc , 10 Fiske Place, Mount Vernon, N Y 

Films of the Nations Distributors, Inc , 62 West 45th St , N Y 36, N Y 

Gateway Productions, Inc , 1859 Powell St, San Francisco 11, Calif 

Ideal Pictures, Inc , 58 East South Water St , Chicago 1, 111 

Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave , Grand Rapids, Mich 

Life Magazine, Inc , Filmstrip Division 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N Y 20, N Y 

E L Morthole, 8855 Lmcolnwood Drive, Evanston, III 

Museum Extension Service, 10 East 43rd St , N Y 17, N Y. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 16th St , N W , Wash* 
mgton 6, D C 

New York Times, School Service Department, 229 West 43rd St , N Y 18, N Y 
Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Ave , N Y 17, N Y 
Training Aids, Inc , 7414 Beverly Blvd , Los Angeles 24, Calif 
Trans-World Airlines Advertismg Dep’t, 380 Madison Ave , N Y 17, N Y 
Unusual Films, Bob Jones University, Greenville, S C 

United States Office of Education, Federal Radio Education Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D C 

Yale University Press Film Service, 386 Park Ave South, NY 16, N Y 
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Abe Lincoln tn Illinois, 318-19, 340 
Ability to Interpret Literary Materials, 321 
Abstraction, 34-36, 61 
Accelerator reading machine, 232, 234 
Acqutsittan of Word Meanings, The, lOln, 
241n 

Addington, Sara, 283 
Adjective checklist, 298 99 
Adler, Mortimer J , quoted, 213 
Admirable Cnchton, The, 291, 302 
Adult Reading, 225n 
Advanced English Composition, 521n 
“Adventure of the Bruce-Partington Plans, 
The,” 63 

Advertisements, used m teaching, 54-56, 57, 
61 

Aesop's fables, 467 
Age level emphasis, 649 50 
Aidunger, Use, SOI 

Aids for Selecting Books for Slow Readers, 
226n 

Aims of Education, The, 605n , 618n 
Ainsworth, MeHnie, 521n 
Algren, Nelson, 277 
Alice Adams, 622 

Alice’s Adventures tn Wonderland, 264 
All About Language, 171 
Allen, Harold B , 569n 
Alliteration, 355 

Allport, Gordon W , 25n , 26n , lOOn 
“America the Beau^ul,” 854 
“Amenca’s Ethan Allen,” 419 
“America’s Paul Revere,” 420 
“America's To^vn Meetmg,” 456 
American College Dictionary, 53n 
American English Grammar, 549n 
American English in Its Cultural Setting, 
557n 

American High Scljool Today, The, I4n, 
SOln 

American Humanism, 60Sn 
American Language, 63 
American Speech Correction Association, 
688 

American Trogedy, An, 622 
Arul Nou) Jflguel. 299. 331, 618 
Andersen, Hans Christian, 147 
Anderson, AUmmI T , 574n 


Anderson, Esther, 278rt 
Anderson, Maxwell, 345 
Anderson, Sherwood, 154 
Anderson, Wallace, 557n 
Andrews, Robert B , 246 
Angel Pavement, 51Sn 
Antmal Farm, 302 

Animal intelligence, observation of, 164 
Anna and the King of Siam, 397 
Annapurna, 28 
Anthony, Susan B , 604 
Antonym, 237 
Applied Imagination, 136n 
Appraising and Recording Student Progress, 
321 

Arabian Nights, 276, 303 
“Araby”291,295 
Arbuthnot, May Hill, 415 
Areopagitica, 298 
Aristotle, 10, 426 

Annour, Richard, 63, 141n , 195, 298 
Aniheiin, Rudolf, 401, 401n 
Arroiosmith, 288, 297-98, 306, 316, 651 
Art of Loving, The, 25n , 26n , 28n , 6l7n 
Art of Teaching, The, 94n 
Arts, popular See Popular arts 

used m teaching, 134, 148, 362, 618-19 
Artley, A Sterl, 229n 
“As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye Reap,” 392 
As You Like Jt, 278 
Ash, Irvin 0 , 504n 
Asimov, Isaac, 265 
Aspects of the Novel, 196n 
Assonance, 355 
Auden, W H, 146 
Aud«?-Vtrwal Guide, 388 
Audio-visual matenals, 618, 619, 722-27 See 
also Films, Radio, Recordings, Tape, 
TeleMsion 
Audo^ph, 232 

Austen, Jane, 277, 278, 279, 310 
Austui, George D , 3n 
Authorities, evaluation of, 110-11 
Autobiography, 515 
Autobiography, J S Mill, 120 
‘Autumn,” 618 

Ayns Meciurlng Scale for Ilarulicriting, 093 
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BflckujoTdncss in. the Baste Su^^jecis, 487n 
“Ballad of East and West,” 370 
Ballantme, J A , 44n 
“Ballet,” 392 
Barch, A M , 489, 489n 
Baines, Clare, Jt , 65 
Barrett-Ryan English Test, 587 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, The, 291 
Bame, James M , 345 
Barron, Frank, quoted, 122, 124 
Barzun, Jacques, 197n 
Beckerman, Merritt, 113n , 134n 
Becoming Baste Considerations for a Psy- 
chology of Personaltty, 25n 
Beeler, A J , 307n 
Beggmg the question, 83 
Behavior, appeals to, 27-28 
patterns of, desiraiile, 87-88 
“Behind the Ranges,” 619 
Beier, Ernst B , 129n 
Belief, validation of, 67-68 
Bell for Adano, A, 275, 392 
‘Bells, The,” 619 
Benit, Rosemary, 418 
£ea£t, Stephen Vincent, 266, 418 
Benet, WiUiam Bose, 146 
Bennett Htgh, 622 
‘ Bet, The,” 302-03 
Bettelheim, Bruno, 127, 128n 
Better Befldmg Books, SRA, 232, 252 
“Beyond the Ranges, ’ 281 
Bias, mterpretation colored by, 79, 97-99 
judging, 111-13 
in use of belittling names, 236 
Big Sky, The, 651 
Btographa Literana, 118n 
Biography, 515, 614 
bibliography of, 710 11 
“BvsoWes,’’ S53 
Bird, Donald, 549n 
‘Birthday, A,” 370 

“Bishop’s Candlesticks, The.” 334 335 338 
6L2 . » » 

Blackboard Jungle, The, 319 
Blair, Glen M , 690, 690n 
Bliss, George C , S29n 
Blommers. Paul, 215n, 229n , 251 
“Blue Jays,” 140 
BlueWilhw, 308 
Blueberry Muffin, 230 
Blumenthal, Joseph C , 523n 
Bond, Eva, 229rt 
Book Bait, 232, 232n , 264, 264n 
Book review, 109, 248 
“Book trial,'’ 309 

Booklets of student writing, mimeographed. 

Books, Libraries, and You, 217n 
Books, paperback, 598, 646 
reference, use of, 217 


Books for You, 293 
Boon Island, 276 
Borge, Victor, 578 
Borrotoers, The, 264 
“Bound Man, The,” SOI 
Box Car Children, 628 
Boy on Horseback, 143, 220 
Boyd, Jessie, 217n 
Bradbury, Ray, 266 
Braille. 172 
Brainstorming, 138-37 
Brace New World, 13 
Bread and Wine, 51 

Bridge of San Luts Rey, The, 277, 640-41, 
642, 643, 644 

“Bndge on the River Kvvai, The,” 391 
Bridges of Toko-Ri, The, 319 
Bridgman, P. W , 86n 
Bright Design, The, 155, 265 
Brink of Sil^ce, The, 326 
Bntten, Benjamin, 355 
Bronte, Charlotte, 278 
Bronte, Emily, 277 
Brooks, Charles, 153n. 

Brooks, Cleanth, 4l0n. 

Brown, Francis, 589n. 

Brown, James 1 , lOOn 
Brown, John Mason, 392 
Brown, Waller C , 297 

Brown Carlsen Listening Comprehension 
Test, 211 

Brownell, W. A , 73, 73n 
Browning, Robert, 146, 295, 369 
Bruner, Jerome S , 8n 
Buck, Pearl, 591 
Buckley, F. R , 590 
Buddha, Gautama, 151, 151n 
“Bugle Song, The,” 354 
“Budding Better Paragraphs” ( film), 521 
Building Blocks of the Untuersc, 265 
Bulletin board displays, 46, 142, 150, 206, 
269, 368, 592 
Bulbs, H Edmund, 5D9n 
Bunyan, Paul, 515 
Burch, Mary C , 321 
Buros, Oscar K , 253, 253n 
Burrows, Marjone, 575n 
Burton, Dwight, 286n , 320, 320n 
Burton, Wilbain H , 663n 
“By the Waters of Babylon,” 266 
Byron, Lord, 373 

Caddie Woodlawn, 308, 319 
Caine Mutiny, The, 285, 651 
CaUtn, Charles, quoted, 627 
Call Jt Courage, 156, 629 
Callaghan, Morley, 152, 593 
Canby, Henry Seidel, quoted, 488 
Canterbury Tales, 167 
Capitalization, in diagnostic test, 579 
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Coptatn Ffom CdstiUc, 108 

Coptains Courageous, 220 
"‘Cargoes,” 370 
Carlsen, G R , 312n 
Carmen, Bliss, 618 
Carroll, Herbert A , 320 
Carroll, John B , 569n 
Carroll, Lewis, 170 
Cassirer, Ernst, quoted, 19 
Catcher in the Rye, 15 
Cate, Julian, 531 
Gather, WiUa. 154. 278. 299. 310 

Catholic Press Association. 699 
Catton, Bruce, 31 
Censorship, of popular arts. 383, 

Central idea sentence, m oral romniunica 

tion, 430. 430n , 431. 472 
Cezanne. Paul, 362 
Chaffee, Eleanor Alletta. 418 
Chalk Garden, The, 301 __ 

“Chambered Nautilus. The, 301 

Cliapter Manual, 699 n'il.46 

Chmcter. consequences of 63M6 

Characterization, 296 99, 310 12 
in plays, 335-36 . -q 

study of, in single unit, 688 7U ^ 

“Charge of the Light Brigade, The, 270 

‘ Charles,” 295 

Charlotte’s Web, 250, 276 , 

chart(8), on grammatical learning and us 

age, 582, 583, 584 

lor idektifymg problems in wntten expres- 

for mprovement m readmg comprehen- 
Sion, 241, 252 

on organization of curnculum, > 

652, 654, 655, 659, 660 
‘ pie,” 309, 30gn 
pocket, for books read, 308 
of reading rates, 246-47, 004 
for speech objectu es, 448, 449 
on tastes in popular arts, 401 
usage error, cumulative, 673 

Usage Traffic Signal, 582, 584 

of steekly schedule for teaching reading 

Chart ftr o’mgnLng Faults m HarxdwrttmS, 
694 

Chase, Mary Ellen, 513n 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 167 
Chauncy, Henry, 501n 
"Checkered Tablecloth, The, 36- 
ChecUist(s), adjectiNC, 298 99 

for evaluating comments on popuU . . 

for evaluating imagmative *"*‘S^**’ 
for evaluating long range planning 
62 

of qinhtics m business letters. 533 
on science fiction, 260 


for self-rating of listener, 478 79 

for self-rating of speaker 478 

for wntten expression, 529, 531, hJO 
Chekhov, Anton P , 302 
Chidester, Ann, 154, 590 
“Child Pioneer," 149, 418, 419 
Children’s Thinking, 74n , 87n . 88n 
Chodorov, Edward, 397 
Choral readmg, of poetry, 365-bb 
Chnst, Henry L ,238 
Christenson, Paul R , 135n 
ChrisUe, Agatha, 389 
Christmas Carol, A, 622 
Churchill, Winston, 275 

aS’ wSt’er Van Tilburg, 266, 294 

Class ’discussion, of advertising and popular 

arts, 395 

of books, 308 
chairman’s role in, 4b2 

“hfconelusionsamved.n,453 53 

evaluation of, 477-79, 577 
of handicaps, 516 17 
of language, 167 
leader of, 433 34 
of Maehefh. 412 

observer of, 462 . „ .oa 34 438 40. 

and oral commumcation, 433-34, 4do . 

450 57, 460 62, 477-79 

participauts m, importance of f 52 
prehmmaiy groups used m 45- 53 
of science and science fiction. 264 60. -m 
68 

secretary's role in, 462 
start of. effective. 451-53 

of stones on fortitude. 417-18 
ZTZ^Zi Sion. Round mble dis- 

cussion 

Class minutes. 519 20 

Class.es, m literature 278 9. 613 

Classification, methods of. 100 01 

Classroom Perception Strips, ms 

Classroom seating ntraugement. m gro P 
Clauser-randnuhordmate. in diagnostic 

test, 579 

clearing House, 388 
Chche, 83. 142, loo, 26S 
Clodhopper, 79 

Coates, Robert, 

CoChfa’sK^^^ 

•‘Columbus.’* 366. 593 
Comic book, 167, 514 
Coming of Me in Samoa, COln 
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Commercials, language tone m, 194 95 
television, 396 

Communication(s), class newspaper as aid 
to study of, 666 
difficulties of, 37n , 68-69 
evaluation of, 187-88 
ideas as core of, 466-67 
mterpretation of, 187 
mlerrelation of forms of, 208 
keystones of, 487 

and listening, role of See Listening 

and mutual experience, 20 

oral See Oral communicahon 

outbne for teaching consistency of, 202-03 

process of, 47-48 

reactions to, 71 

tone in, 193-95 

writing as See Writing 

See also Language, Listening, hteanmg. 

Word(s) 

Complement of sentence, 549, 552, 553 
compounding of, 554-55 
Completion test, m unit for Grade 7, 177 
Composition, 496 98 
beginning of, effective, 525 
Consultation Board for, 498 99 
correction of, purposes of, 503-04 
ending of, effective, 525 
error taboo bst for, 527-28 
evaluation forms for, 537-39 
final draft of, 502 

“Helpful Commandment” for, 531-32 
longer, planmng, 522-25 
model for, 524 25 
outline of, 501, 523 
pre-correction of, 501-04, 574 
“publication of, 505 
reading and judging, 500 01 
rewirtmg, 529 
rough dr^t of, 501, 502 
round-up day for, 528 29 
standards estabUshed for, 499, 527 31 
subordmation m, 526 27 
summary of principles underlying instruc- 
tion m, 508 

topics assigned for, 508, 509 11, 5n, S2S. 
transitional words and phrases in, 525 26 
See also Wnbng 

Comprehension, reading with See Reading 
Conant, James B , 14n , 501, 501n 
Concepts, formabon of, 74-88 
of importance of language, 163 
in Macbeth, 407 08 
Confessional 27, 591 
Confrey, Augustine, 503n 
Confucius, 151 

Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court 
A. 265 

Connell, Richard, 591 

Connoisseur’s Choice, m hterature, 363 


Connotabon of words, 236 
Conquest of Everest, 666 
Conquest of the iJorth and South Poles, 31 
Conquest of Space, The, 262, 265 
Conrad. Joseph, 18, 18n , 158, 276, 631. 633, 
641 

Consequences of character (unit), 631-46 
Consonants, tonal value of, 354, 355, 357 
Consultation Board, for mstruction m wnt- 
ing, 498-99 

Context, learning by, 235-36 
meaning affected by, 33 37, 50, 51, 60-63 
Controlled Reader (machine), 215, 215n, 
232, 233-34 

Conversation, qualities of effective, 464, 466 
Cooperative English Tests, 252, 534n, 587 
Coopcroticc Literary Cotnprchens«m and 
Appreciation Test, 321 
Com Is Green, The, 301, 893 
Correspondence See Letterfs) 

Count of Monte Crlrto, The, 291 
Course of Instruction in High School Jour- 
nalism, 698 

Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Ijondwnt- 
ing, 695 

Cousins, Norman, 594n 
Cowley, Malcolm, 532n 
Coyne, Joan, 142n 
Cradle Song, The, 393 
Craig’s Wife, 345 
Crane. Stephen, 279, 393 
Crawford, C C,561n 
“Creation,” S61 
Creative Power, 492, 492n 
Creative Youtli, 123n, 124n, 142, 142n, 
363 

Cress Delahanty, 279 

Criticism, purpose and meaning of, 473-75 
Cronbacb, Lee J , 7, 8 
Crossword puzzle, 237 
' Cruise, The," 131n 
Cry, the Beloved Country, 397 
Culture, Language, and Personality, I8n , 
28n 

Cumculum, charts on organization of, 648, 
659, 652, 654, 655, 659, 660 
for Grades 7-12, 848 
influence of, on values, 611-12 
Cumculum in Intergroup Relations for Sec- 
ondary Schools, 446n 
Cutnght, Prudence, 560n 
Cyrano de Bergerac, 285, 306, 345, 393, 572 

DahDce, H Otto, 610n 
Daiches, David, quoted, 275 
Daly, Maureen, 149. 279, 291 
Dance of Life, The, 120n 
“Daniel Webster,” 591 
‘ Daniel Webster s Horses,” 354 
Darnels, Edgar F , 401, 401n 
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' Danny De€\ er,’’ 370 

Daumier, Honore, 362 

Dotid Coppt^cM, zn, 278. 298 
Davis, AUison, 218. 218n , 649n 
Davis, Frederick B , 251, 2oln 
Davis, Julia, 418, 420 
Dawson, Mildred, 562n 
“Day’s Wait, A,” 51, 69 
“Deacon s Masterpiece, The, - ‘ o 

“Dead Dog, The,” 299 

Dead End, 345 „ 670 

"Dea* and General 32.33.’ 335, 

Death of a Salesman, 306, 3-/, oo . 

338, 622 .. 

“Death of ^e Hired Man, The, 

DeBoer, John J,542n,567n 
Declaration of Independent* 604, om 
Deductive reasoning, 81, 1®®’ 792. 

Deep Sea Adventure Senes. 234 . 628 

Defiant Ones, The, 393 

Deighlon, Lee C , 238 

DeKruif, Paul, 112 

De la Mare, Walter. 146 

Denotation, \ erbal, 33-34, 238 

“Descent into the Maelstrom, fjabtts. 

Development of Ltfetme Reading Habtts, 

Deecio^iJlenf of Meaning Vocobulones m 
Reading . > 238 
Dewey, J C,240n 

lZ^If:ki'n:meaml TeooMng m See- 

onden/ Schools, 690n 

Diagnostic Reading Tests, 211, 2- » ^ 

DiagnosUc tests, in teaching grammar 
usage, 578 81, 672-73 
Diary assignment, 518 
Diart/ of a Young Girl, 138 
film adaptation of, 393 
Dickens, Charles, 310, 312, 469 

Dickey, Charles P , 189n 305 

Dickinson, Emily, 148, 276, 2S2. 3«1. •» 

369, 618 
Dictionary, 33 

use of, 53, 53n , 54, 236 
Dictionary of Word Origins, A, 

Discussion, class Sec Class discus^o" 
concepts de% eloped through, 

“Dissertation Upon Roast Pig» • 

Do’s and Dont’s for SfO]?, 699 

Dolcli. Edward W,226n 

Dollmakcr, The, 15 
Domncovich, H A , 321 
Dondo, Mathurm, 344 
Douglas, William, 420 
Down in the Volley, 393 

Doyle, Conan, 63 , ju other 

DrL;. analjsis ot, compared vv.tl. o 

media, 384, 3S6 ^ 

as collaborative art form, 3- 


mstruction m. organizabon of. 328.50 
minority audience for, 383 
nature of, 324-25 
purpose in teachmg, 323-24 
Shakespearean. 328, 341-44 
skills required tor, 324 
time element m, 325 

141, 143-46 

Drawing Completion Test, 1Z5 
•■Driven Westward. 419 

Duff, Annis, quoted, 277-78 
Duffleld. Brainerd. 397 

dS Wdh™ I ■ 


East of the sun codjes, of the Moon, 

Educational Tsvchology. 8n 

Effective Study, 242n 
iSistein, Albert, quoted, 267 
Einstem, Charles, 6190 

Either or fallacy* 82, 95 

F^feS“wnt?en in a Country Churchyard." 

Elen,eZjEnhM^^^-^^^" 

Ehol. George, 153. 279 

Elkins. Deborah. 135n. 15 
Elhs. Havelock, 120n 
Elmloum’sYoulh,649 

SXe™;: of Eduootioool Reseoro;., 
542n 

“Enemy, The,” 591 
Enemy of the People, An.e,^ 

E„B.noor-sDrcoms.l55.-65 

2:$:tortfZ'SJZhjrolen,ed.2hln 

High Schools, 6480 secondary 

English “f 5050 , 546o 

School. The. 485 . ,p„,itool. 

English Lnnguaec Arts imsou 
C54n 

English Spnng, 1530 

-T, erode I.ei.1, 

EolovingR0da,oodrefciWon.295o 

Ercithon, 268 

Ernst, Margaret S • 

Esperanto, 168, 171 
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Essay assignment, 594, 595 
Essay examination, school-wide, 586 
Essay on Man, An, 19n 
Essays, bibliography of, 710-11 
Essentials of English Tests, 587 
Estabiook, Howard, 397 
Estes, Eleanor, 47 
Esthetic values, 616-23 
‘ Ethan Brand,” 296 
Ethan Ftome, 282, 623, 624-25, 631 
Ethical values, 608-16 
Etymology, 22 

Evaluating Instruction In Secondary English, 
661n 

Evaluation of written expression, pamphlets 
on, 539 

Evans, Bergen, 392 

Evans, Bertrand, 495n 

Evans, Maurice, 344 

Evasion of issues, 83-84, 103-04 

“Eve of St Agnes, The,’ 278,285,352 

Every Boy’s Book of Science Fiction, 261 

EteryjTian, 381 

Evidence, vabdation of, 41, 42-45, 112-13, 
283 

Exaggeration, 84 
Excursion, by students, 269 
Execution of Private Slovtk, The, 280 
Expenencmg the Language Arts, 052 
“Explorers, The,” 260, 260n 
Exposition, 243-44, 490-91, 493 523 593- 
94, 595 

Extemporaneous talk, 148 
Eye-span, 245 

Fable(s), 150 
Aesop’s, 467 

“Face in the Crowd, A,” 395 
"Face the NaJtiou,” 206-07 
Fact, statement of, 38, 62, 63 
in support of assertion, 430, 469-70 
Fact and Opinion, 193 

Facts About Current English Usage, 546n 
Fairbanks, Grant, 189n 
“Fall of &e House of Usher, The” 87 295 
681-84 

Fantasy, readmg books of, 264 
as stimulus to imaginative thinking, 139 
40 

Fare for the Reluctant Reader, 232, 232n 
Faulkner, William, 629, 630 
Faust, Goethe, 4-5, 277 
Feder, D D , 189n 

Federal Commumcations Commission 396 
Feeling and Form, 325n , 405n 
Fellows, John Ernest, 503n 
Fessier, Michael, 154 
Fiction, bibliography of, 702-10 
recordmgs of. list of, 724 25 
Films, list of, 721 


for teaching use, 52, 69, 75, 95, 167, 173, 
193, 195, 237, 262, 265, 347, 397, 
411, 412, 454, 521 
Fire and Ice . , 491 

“Fireworlra,” 363 
“First Prom Is the Hardest,” 514 
Fitts, Henry, 501n 
Fitzgerald, James A , 691, 691n 
Ftoe Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Cub- 
bins, 628 

* Five Ripe Pears,” 514 
Fite Steps to Reading Success m Scfencc, 
Social Studies, and Mathematics, 231 
Fleming, Henry, 279 

Flexibility, as element of imaginative think- 
ing, 122-23, 128-29, 133-35 
of interpretation, 241 
Flush, 512, 512n 

Focus on Choices Challenging Youth, 615n 

“Fog,” 680, 681 

‘ Footfalls,” 296 

Forbes, Esther, 420 

Forbes, Kathryn, 152 

Ford, Corey, 452 

Forman, Earl, 313n 

Formula explanation, 83 

Forster, E M , 137, 196n , 264, 511 

Fortitude, study of ( unit}, 41*^22 
“Four Preludes on Playthings of the Wind,” 
356 

“Four Ways to Drama,” 397 

Francis, W Nelson, 551n , 569n 

Franck, Kate, 125 

Frank, Anne, 138 

Frankel, Viktor, 601 

Frazier, Alexander, 390n 

Freeman, Frank N , 694 

Freeman Handiorftmg Measuring Scale, 693 

French words, 172 

Frenkel Brunswik, Else, 129n 

‘ Freshman Fullback," 593 

Fnes, Charles C , 542n , 545n , 549fi 

Frogner, Ellen, 56Sn 

Fromm, Ench, 25n , 26, 26n , 28n , 617, 
6l7n 

Frost, Robert, 129, 148, 152, 353, 361, 369, 
389, 392, 590, 591, 619 
quoted, 491 
Fry, Edward, 226n 
Function of Reason, The, 4n 
Funk, Charles E , 238 

Gale, Zona, 345 
Galsworthy, John, 220, 381 
Gardner, Erie Stanley, 389 
Gates, Doni, 611 

Gates-Peardon Practice Exercises in Read- 
ing, 225, 232 

Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests, 252 
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Gates Reading Survey Test for Grades 3-10, 

252-53 „ , 

General Education in ^ mto 

“General WilUam Booth Enters 
Heaven,” 356 

Generalization, 75, 77, 81, 101 
sweeping, 82, 95 

Genre, literary, 285 __jv 

“George Gray” 595, 600, 603, 617, 6M 
Get That Story Journahsm Its 
Thrills, 699 

Giant, 312 . 

Giants m the Earth, 250, 312 

Gibson, Chnstme, 234 

Gielgud, John, 344 

“Gift of the Magi, The, 295 _ 

GJted students, 150, 151, 233-34 
329n, 394, 449, 405, 505, 510 

Gilbert, Luther C , 216n 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test, 40 J 

Ginger Pije, 294, 629 

Girbng, Kathenne Peabody, 44U 

Glooskap’s Country . I’on 
Gods Little Acre, 627 
“God’s World,” 618 
Goethe, 4, 146, 277 , 

' Gold Mounted Guns, 590 
Goldon, Ruth, 5620 
Goldstein, H , 189n 
Good Earth, The, 291, 312, 622 
Good English Through Pmctice, 575n 
Good Housekeeping, 394 
Good Master, The, 294 
‘ Goodbye, My Lady,” 392 
Goodman, Kenneth Sawyer, 345, 

Goodnow, Jacqueline J , 3n 
Gordon, Edward J , 288n , 352n 
Gould, Kenneth M , 142n 
Grade level emphasis, 649-5U 
Grades, units for SccUnit(s) 

Graham, Kenneth, 276 
Grambs, Jem, 289n , 435n , 663n 
Grammar, 244, 542-58 passim 

defined, 543 tPicWnC, 566, 

diagnostic procedures m tea S 

578^1, 580 

and inductn e method, 547 

laboratory method for teaching, 
research for instmetmn m. 500 o< 
textboohs on, 50 1 65 
See also Usage of Knghsh 
Gray, WillLam S . 225n . 23Sn p 
Cray Slondordircd Oral neod.ng Taragrap 

Great oj the '''"M Oil 

Great Expectations. 280 , 2 SS, .98, OJO. 

039-tO, (Ml-42, 043, 044 
Great Cod Brott'n, The, 27 
“Great Heart, Tlie.“ 3 17 
Greet Mwlrm neoning 3SJ 


“Great Stone Face, The,” 295 
Greene, Harry A , 542n 
Grey, Zane, 389 

Grose, Lois M , 527n „ or rq 

Group approach, to problem solving 88-89 
Group process, m oral communicaUon, 43 
36, 457-63, 479-83 

Group Processes in Intergroup Education, 

435n i ler 

Group readmg, 289 92, ^06, 614-1 

Guess-who questionnaire, 158-5y 

§Sanaa aT'Laammg Aai^ms. The, 663n 
Guide to Play Selection, A, 330 
Guilford, J P . 135^ 

Guinness, Alec, 344 
Guiterman, Arthur, 590 
Gullan. Marjone, 365n 
Gulltoers Travels, 264, 289n 
Guttman, Newman, 189n 
Guyer, Byron, 549n 


Hadley, Edyth W , 5l4n 

Hage, DeanS,2l8n^ 

‘ Haircut,” 295, 296, 622 

Hamlet, 287, 495 

Handbook of School News, 699 

Handbook of Social Psychology, 380n 

Handful of Dust, 149n 

Handicaps, discussion of, 516-17 

Handlan, Bertha, 292n 

ar.nl E^’alTnoio to Correot 

HandulS’ Training Manual. The. 695 
Hanna, Lavone. 663n. 

Hams, Albert J . 253n 
Hartley, E L , d35n 
' Hat, The,” 279 

agM.^r,-ir,"509,509n, 049n 
Havakawa, S 1 , 230n 

rtodhnos,“'™-"’t»»^ hr newspaper clip- 
pings, 244 

r,aar.5l“, 240n,288n 
Ilcchl, Ben, 345 
Heine, Il'l"'i'='’' ““L 
Hcinlein, Boliert, -M 

'Y^hTAh^for'lhtlournalinn Teacher. BOS 
Sm Ccrandmcn.,- tar cuinpont.on, 

• Hcml, 

Hendrickson. Cordon. |3. .3n 
H<nlc>. 

Hrnr>. 0 . 200 
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Henry IV, Port I. 342 

Henry Huggtns, 628 

“Her First Ball,” 593 

Herbert, Don, 392 

Herold, J. Chnstopher, 619 

Hersey, John. 275 

Heteronym, 237 

Heyert, Murray, 279 

“Hiawatha,” 296 

‘ Higb Flight,” 354 

Htgh Tor, 393 

Highet, Gilbert, quoted, 94 

Highlights oj Modern Literature, 589n 

“Highway, The,” 266 

“Highwayman, The,” 358, 380, 370 

Hildinger, Lucille, 3l8n 

Hoffer, Eric, quoted, 151 

Hogan, Robert, 378n , 628n 

Hogan, Ursula, 188n 

Holiday magazine, 681 

HoHingshead, Robert, 649n 

Holloway, Robert, 635n 

Holmes, Eleanor, 238n 

Holst, Gustav, 262 

Homer Price, 156, 308, 828 

Homonym, 236, 237 

Honolulu Advertiser, 520 

Hood, Thomas, 148 

Hoob, I N , 547n , 553n , 572 

Hoplws, Gerard Manley, 6l8 

Homey, Karen, 25n 

Hot Rod magazme, 232, 232n 

Houdim, biography of, 26$ 

Hough, Oscar N , 542n 
‘ Hound on the Church Porch,” 352 
“House of Rothschild, The’ (film), 392 
Housman, A E , 283, 593 
Hoveland, Carl, 380n 
Hoto Much Enghsli Grammar?, 559n 
“How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” 369 

“How to Avoid Emotional Maturity,” 595 
Hotu to Increase Reading Ability, 253, 253n 
Hotc to Read a Booh, 213 
Hoiu We Think, 4n 

Huckleberry Finn, 15, 168, 278, 286, 622 
Hughes, Langston, 359 
Hugo, Victor, 612 
Hult, Effie A , 144n 

Human Comedy, The, 305 08, 397, 514n 
Human Relations in the Classroom, 509n 
Humor, 395 

Hundred Dresses, The, 47, 276 
Huxley, Aldous, 13, 262 

“I Can Hear It Now,” 191*92 
“I Can’t Breathe," 138, 283, 622 
“I Did Not Lose My Heart,” 593 
“I Had No Time to Hate,” 361 
"I Hear America Singing,” 618 


I Mamed Adventure, 666 

”I Meant to Do My Work Today.” 361 

I Remember Mama, 397 

Ibsen, Hennk, 485n 

Ideaform paper, 530 

Idiom, 236 

Idylls of the King, 287 
“If,” 361, 467 
Imagery, 156-57, 300 
in poetry, 351-52, 370 
Imagination, approaches to, 122-28 
books stressing, 155 
and brainstorming, 138-37 
climate for, 129 30 
definition of, 118-19, 153, 154 
and dramatization, 141, 143-46 
evaluation of, 157-60 
fantasy as stimulus to, 139-40 
flexibility as element of, 122-23, 128-29, 
133-35 

and health, 132 
importance of, 119-20 
insight as element of, 126 27, 149-53, 158- 
59, 160 

language of, 120-22 

hlerature as aid to, 130, 134*35, 138*41, 
276-77 

poetry akin to, 121 
reason balanc^ with, 117-20 
synthesis as element of, 124, 128, 131, 
146-49 
tests for, 160 

understanding of, 127*28, 153*60 
vilahty as element of, 123, 142-48 
in writing, 491-92, 504 05, 594, 595 
Improoing Patterns of Usage, 562n. 
Improwng Heading in the High School, 231 
Individual reading, guided, 262, 292-94, 
307-09 

Inductive reasoning, 81, 100, 102 
Industry Views the Teaching of English, 518 
S18n 

Inference, in daily use of language, 66-67 
difficulties in drawing valid, 66 
obiectivity in, degree of, 42 43, 110 
perception distinguished from, 43-44, 67 
as source of knowledge, 41 
Influence of Theme Reading and Theme 
Correction on Elmmating Technical 
Errors in . . "Written Compost 

tions . . , 503n 

Information, aim of, SO 31, 70 
from observation, 67 
sources of, general. 111 
fttim testimony, 67 
See also Knowledge 
Inner complement, 553, 554 
Insight, imaginative, 126 27, 149-53, 158- 
59, 160 

Intellect, rule by, 607 08 
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Inlelbcence quotient, 218, 218n 
Semabonal Tape E-ctanp f “>=0^10" 
Interview, conversational sVills in, 

“on from Mars” (radio proBram), 268 
Imentory, of reader response, 248 

rest 0/ Bono SWis, 253 

Iowa TeS of Educatwoal Deoelopmeat, 587 
Irony, 283, 301, 302 
“Irtnog,’ 250 

It’s Fun to Find Out, 250, 250n 
It Happened One Went, 398 
rrO, 168, 171 

loanhoc, 281 

Iverson, William J . 663n 

Ivory Door, The, 301, 334. 345. 671 


"Jabberwocky,” 170, 276, 354 
Jackman, Mabel, 248n 
Jackson, Shirley, 147, 29o, 514 
James, Henry, 277 
Jane Eyre, 306 , 

‘Jaundiced Viewer, The, 3 
Jennmgs, Helen H , 457n 
Jensen, Carol, 678n 
Jewett, Amo, 291n .. to-r 9ft 

‘Joey, the Mechamcal Boy. 12" 28 
Jofm Broton’s Bodv. ^V, 613 
Johnny Tremmn, 76, no 

319, 390, 391, 438n , 622 
Johnson, Enc W , quoted, 490 
Johnson, James Weldon, 361 
Johnson, Warren, 226n 
Johnson, Wendell, 23, 23n 
Jones, C W , 487n 
Jones, Howard Mumford, 60bn 
Jones, Vernon, 509n 
Joyce, James, 603n tno ift 

Judgments, making, 89 93, 1 

statement of, 38-39, 63 l.rpralurc, 

suspending, m interpretation of htemiurc, 

282-83 

value, 89 90 oR5 86. 341, 

Julios Caesar, 35, 76, 8o, 10 , 

342, 343, 380, 468 
Jungle Bool, 294 
Justice, 220, 381 

KapHn, Edith, lOln , 241, j” „.g 

Keller, Helen. 4, 250. 300. 618, 619 

Keller, Robert, l8Sn 

Kelley, Earl C , 21n 

Kelly, George, 315 

Kcnned>, John F , 591 en-’#, 

Kentucky English BuBcffn. S-in 
King end J. The. 391, 392. 397 
King Lear, 28, 43 
King of the \\ tnd, 80, GOS 


Kingsley, Sidney, 345 
Kipling, Rudyard, 364, 467 
Kitchen, Clara, 392 
Klopp, Donald S , 141n 
Knowledge, evaluaUon of, 69 
sources of, 41, 67 
See also Information 
Kon-Tth. 28, 155, 666 
Kraus, Silvy, 566, 566n 

“La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 364 
La Brant, Lou, 555n 
quoted, 485 

La Rochefoucauld, quoted, 151 
‘ Lady or the Tiger? 296 
Lagerlof Selma, 

Lance of Kanana, The, 319 
Langff, Smarme K . moled W 325. 405n 
Language, abstractness of, 34-36, 61 
abuses of, 163, 168 
accuracy m ‘if, 4M4. 66 68, 16 
appropnate, 169, 546-47, 577 
iLges in, 21 24, 52-53 545-46 

charactensbes of, 
contert m meamng of, 3^ / 
conviction as aim of, 31-32, 70 
diagnosbc procedures for mstrucUon m, 
566, 657 
of drama. 327 

enioUonaleloctof.ei 6- 

and environment, effect of, 62, 63 
. factual statement m, 38, 6-, 63 
foreign, 166, 171, 1*^- 

hackne>ed. 155-56,268 
and history, effect of, 62, 63 

of imagination, 120 22 

importance of. 1®^- J,®®’ 
mfonnation conveyed '>X> 
judgmental statement in, 38 3J, b3 

andIeammg,rolein.23 

Semp“onrf.^^T\f'’- 

c, nortnati'i'Ts'ta'tOTent in. 3940, 03, 64 
oral Sec Oral coramumcation 
personal quality of. 19 -0, 5. 

1, ncrsunsion as aun of, 3_, 
of poetry, 351-53 

'”™ses' of “ ^57 59, 09. 70. 103 

?a"p^rt maintained 1, . 29410, 70 
sjSel. as baiisjor study of, 19, 511-45 

Wordts). Writing 

A!iSemSyu,l,er!..29u 
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Language and Mental Development of ChiU 
dren. The, 235n 

Language in Thought and Action, 236n 
Lardner, Ring, 138, 295, 296, 622 
Larsen, Robert, 189n 
Lassie Come Home, 290, 308 
Lasswell, Harold, 121n 
Laughton, Charles, 392 
Law Dictionary, 44n 
Le Cayenne, KicAarcf, S61 
Leacock, Stephen, 262, 511 
Learning, by context, 235-36 
directing, in today’s schools, 14-16 
evaluation of, 12-13 
individual differences in, 13-14 
and language, role of, 23 
materials for, m single unit, 667 
motivation in, 6 9, 54 57 
organization as factor in, 9-11 
planning for See Planning 
process and product in, 11 13 
and suggested expenences, in dramatic ap- 
preciation, 344-48 

m grammar and usage of ^Ingbsb, 567- 
84 

in imagmative thinking, 132 57 
in language as dynamic process, 49-69 
in listening, 191 210 

m hterature, basic approarjhes to 294- 
S09 

in logical thinking, 95-113 
in oral communication, 463-75 
m poetry appreciation, 369-74 
in popular arts, 891-402 
in reading, 234-50 
m written expression, 506-34 
values in, 16 

verbal, in store of knowledge, 67 

ways of 6‘-X6 

See also Teacher( s ) 

Learning in Preschool and Orphanage Chil- 
dren, 126n 

Leary, Bernice E , 225n 
Lee, Agnes 593 

Leffingwell, William Henry, SS^n 

Lehman, Hilda, 693, 693n 

' Leuungen Versus the Ants,” 288, 299, 314 

Lenner, Phyllis, 278n 

Leonard, Vincent, 308n 

"Lepanto," 370 

Les Mtsirables, 75, 285, 291, 306, 335 
Lesson, specific, planning See Planning, of 
specific lesson 

Let the Hurricane Roar, 312 
Letterf s ) , busmess, 533 
exchange, between students and teacher 
517-18 

to foreign students. 518-19 
personal, 532-33 
published in newspapers, 520 


student to student, U S , 496, 519 
“Letter to a Fan,” 151, 299 
Licwiii, William, 390n 
Lewis, Donald J , 135n 
Lewis, Helen B , 152n , 249n , 288n 
Lewis, Maunce, 189n 
Lewis, Sinclair, 392 
"Lewis and Clark,” 418, 420 
Ley, Willy, 262, 264, 265 
Zjbraty, rise aS, 21 7 
Life magazme, 894 
Life Adfustment Booklets, SRA, 232 
Life Among the Savages, 514n 
Ltlhom, 306 
Limerick, 362 
Linda Takes Over, 230 
Lindquist, E F., 215n , 229rt , 251, 321 
Lindzey, Gardner, SSOn 
Lippitt, Ronald, 435n 
Lippmann, Walter, S98 
"Listeners, The," 364 
Listening, m assemblies, 182-84 
to assignments, 184-85 
complexity of, 190, 191-92 
critical, 185, 186, 190, 206-07 
good habits in, 183 
to newscasts, 203 04 
to news commentators, 204-06 
note taking in, 201 
outlining in, 201 
to panel discussion, 206 07 
process of, 186-88 
requirements for, 427 
researcli on, 188-89 
responsive, 185, 186, 190, 427 
self evaluation of, 478-79 
sentence sense developed by, 202, 209 
tests for, 211 

vocabulary improved by, 198-99 
See also Language, Meanmg, Oral com- 
munication, Word( s ) 

‘ Listening log," for TV and radio programs, 
399 

Literary Cavalcade, 148, 148n , 149n , 155n , 
284, 331n,520 

"Literary sampler” period, 307 
Literature, as active experience, 275 

appreciation of, skills and attitudes needed 
for, 280-84, 302-03, 589-90 
for balanced perspective, 277 
classics in, 278-79, 613-14 
as fine art, 214 

human values of, 16, 258, 276-77, 601-03, 

eosff 

imagmation aided by, 130, 134-35, 138- 
41. 276-77 

life related to, 594 95 
mood in, test of abihty to detect, 312-13 
science fiction as category of, 257 
selecbon of, for adolescents, 277 80, 287 
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Literature (Cent ) 

for sclLunclcrstanding, 27o 

style m. cvalinting scnsi to 3U 14 

taste in, ctaluatmg grow* of, S15-2U^_^^^ 
tests for appreciation of, 31- 1 • 

318-21 ( ,,4 18 

theme in, eraluatmg ^asp of, 314 la 

values in, 16, 258, 270-77, 601-03, 608ff 
See oko Reading, Writing 
Lfferafurc as Exploration, G^n 

Litsey, David M . 140n . 585n 

Lxttlc Britches, 22.0 . 

LiHlc Foxes, The, 27, 32 J. 334 345 
Little Kidnappers, The, 393, 398 
“Little Things,” 593 
Little Vic, 629 „ , 

Lining for Young Homemakers, 3^4 
Lb;lSfs44n, 545n. 549n,557n 

Loban, Walter, 549n , 559n 
Lockhart, Elizabeth, 392 

399 

Logic, danger of, 121 
Logical Reasoning Test, 114 
Logical tlunking, 73*115 

organized instruction m, 94*110 
Lokke, Virgil L , SOOn 
‘Xone Dog,” 364 

Long Day's Journey Into NigM, 3Ui 
Longer Flight, 278n 
Longfellow, Henry W , 413 
Look Homeward, Angel, 622 
Looking Backward, 268 
Lord Jim, 381 

“Lord Randal,” 370, 625-26 
‘ Lorelei, The,” 301 
Lorge, 1 , 229, 229n 
Lost Horizon, 264 
Lost in the Stars, 397 
‘ Lottery, The,” 292, 295 

television drama based o"« „ 

Lou Gehrig. A Quiet Hero, 230, 623 
Loveridge, George, 131n gjY, 

“Luemda Matlock,” 595, 600, 601, 603, t>i . 
630 

“Lumber Room,” 140 
Lyman, Bess, 498n 
Lyman, R H,73n 
Lynch, James J , 286n , 491n 
Lynes, Russell, 401, 401n 


Jfacbelh. n^28,^43. 222. eS 

623, 631 

study of (unit), 405-13 
McCullough, Constance M , — ** » 
253n,585n 

McGmley. Kiyllis. 141, 148, 39a, 39aii 


Machine, for teaching, 215, 222, 232, -33-34 
Machine Stops, The, 137, 264, 511 
McKinnel, Norman, 335 
MacKinnon, Donald W , 123, 123n 
MacLcish, Archibald, quoted, 116 
McLtihan, Herbert, 395, 395n 
Macmillan, C> rns, 140n 
Maertins, Grace Daly, 49911 
Magazines, used in teaching, 65, 66, 97, 103, 

“ 109, 154, 232, 244, 394, 681 

foreign, 167 
Maize, Roy C , 504 n 
Malapropism, 236, 505 

Mahaux, Andre, quoted, 78 

Mama’s Bank Account, 397, 514 
Man for Himself, 25n , 26n 

“Man m Asbestos, The, , ,49 

"Man Who Liked Dickens, The, 149, 14an 

"Man with the Hoe," 300 

MansBeld, Katherme, 135, 389, 593 
Many Voices, 250, 618n 
Marbacka, 514, 514n 
Marckwardt, A H , 54en 
Markham, Edwin aarles, 300 

Marquand. John, 392 
Martian Chrojiides. The, 266 
Mary of Scotland, 345 

Mary Poppms,Z’te 

Masefield, John, 352, 370 

srSFSSKS-. 

Maugham, W Somerset quoted, 389 
Maupassant, Guy de, 452, 593 
Mead, Margaret 14n , 269 

^jS?Ss!^Sfu%3-37,50,51, 

dive *, of same word, 37, 173, 236 

effect of abstractions on, 61 

Ufe as search for, 600 

Uteral comprehension of. 187 
m hterature, search 283 
lost m repetition of word 166 
metaphorical extension of, 22-23 

source of, 20 

vocal tone m, 193, 194 
word, changes m, 21 

Sera1io''SmmuniSuon, Language, Lis- 

Medea, 292 
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“Meet the Press,” 206 
Meeting a crisis (tinit), 589-98 
Mem Kampf, 602 
Memories of My Childhood, 514n 
Menchen, H L , 63 
“Mending Wall,” 591, 623 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, 253, 253n 
Metaphor, 22, 23, 40, 65-66, 153, 300-01 
m poetry, 352-53, 370-71 
Meter, m poetry, 373 
Metraux, Rhoda, 269 
Metropohtan School Study Council, 537 
Michener, James, 398 
Mill, John Stuart, 116-17, 120, ISO 
Millay, Edna St Vincent, 618 
Miller, Dorothy, 527n 
Miller, Joaqum, 366, 418, 593 
Miller, Ward S . 232 
Milne, A A , 345, 871 
Mmicieh, Rose, 392 
“Miniver Cheevy,” 590, 669, 670, 671 
Minton, Arthur, 509n 
Minutes, class, 519-20 
Miron, Murray S , 189n 
Mister Roberts, 280 
Moby Dick, 287 

Modem American Grammar and Usaee 
547n . 553n , 572n 

Modern Methods m Secondary Education, 
663n 

Modifiers in sentence, study of, 557. 570. 579 
Moffats, The, 308 
Monet, Claude, 362 
Monroe, W S , 542n, 

Montague, Margaret Prescott, 590 
Mood, lesson on response to, 078 81 
in literature, test of ability to detect, 312- 


‘Moonhght,” 375, 375n 
More About Words, 238 
Morgan, Charles, 405 
Morgan, Edward P , 197n 
Morrow, Honors WiUsie, 149 418 
Morse Code, 172 
Moscow News, 112 
Moss, Arnold, 261, 619 
« Dangerous Game, The,” 299 
Mother to Son,’ 314,359,364 
Mother Tongue,” 63 
‘Motherhood, ’ 593 

Motion pictures, ‘ adult" themes in. 383 

compared with otlier medi 
384, 388, 397 
review of, 391 
ten most popular, 396 
Motivation, complexity of, 28-29 
individual, variations m, 26-27 
m learning, 6-9, 54 57 
for use of language, 24-29 
Mountain Laurel, 220 
Moyer, Haverly 0 , 561n 


Afr. Poppers Penguins, 628 
“Mrs Retting and Clark Gable,” 590, 669, 
670, 671 

Munchausen, Baron, 515 
“Muruapal Report, A,” 296 
Murrow, Edward R , quoted, 396 
Music, used in teachmg, 133-34, 300, 356, 
864 

“Musical books,” 307 

Mutiny on the Bounty, 285, 622 

My Antonia, 250, 286, 313, 392 

My Fair Lady, 578 

“My Last Ducdiess,” 303 

Myers, Henry Alonzo, quoted, 275 

Names on the Land, 236, 236n 
Nance, Berta Hart, 375, 375n 
Nancy Drew, Detective, 91 
“Nancy Hanks,” 314 
Nanook, 666 
Narrative, 296 99 
Nash, Ogden, 28, 361 

National Association of Secondary School 
Pnncipab, 520n 

Nabona! Council of Teachers of English, 
293, 536, 536n , 546 
Achievement Awards program of, 505 
National Interest and the Teaching of Eng- 
lish. 602n 

National Scholastic Press Association, 697-98 
Notional Tope Recording Catalog, 208n 
Notional Velvet, 290, 308 
Nature of Literature, The, 274n , 486n 
“Necklace, The,” 452, 454, 624n 
“Need, The,” 276, 297 
Nelson Denny Reading Test, 253 
Neugaiten, Bernice, 14n , 649n 
NeorosM and Human Growth The Struggle 
toward Self Realization, 25n 
New Atlantis, 268 

New Dictionary of Thoughts, The, 464n. 
“New Kid, The,” 279 

New Knowledge m Human Values, 606n 
New Lives for Old, 605n 
Neio Times, 112 

New Ways to Better Meetings, 462n 

New York Times, 193 

Neto Yorker magazine, 891, 616, 621 

Newbery Medal awards, 234, 234n 

Newcomb, T. M , 435n 

Newell, Homer E , 265 

Newland, T Ernest, 693n 

News commentanes, evaluabon of, 204 06 

Newscasts, evaluabon of, 203-04 

Netvspaper Guidebook, 698 

Newspaper Management Book, 699 

Newspapers, class, 666 

students’ letters published in, 520 
used in teachmg, 59, 63, 81, 103, 109, 
154,167, 244,516 
foreign, 167 
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Nichols. Balph,188n 

TithfHaf a^Thousand Ey«. The." 358 
r&“et33b.^393.418.4E0. 

629 

Nordberg. Orville. 539n 
Normative slalemenl. 39-40. 63. 64 
NorfJi Fork, 611 
Nortlnocst Passage, 276 
Norton, Andr6, 265 
Norvell, George W , 278, 278n 
Note-taking, m listening, 201 
Noun, 170, 549, 551, 553 
Novel(s), analysis of, 77, 63346 

bibliography of, 702-06 passim 

long, rapid reading of, 394 
Noyes, Alired, 356 


Object, m sentence, 556, 557 
O’Brien, Robert, 696, 696n , , , ^7 

Observation, information og 

purpose m selectivity of. 78 79. 95 90 
in written expression, 511*12 
S ce olso Perception 
Observatory, excursion to, 269 
O’Connor, Frank, 152, 589n 
“Ode to the West Wmd, 353 
S&IL™ Her Medals The. 311. 393 
Old Man and the Sea, The, 631 
OldYeller,278 
Oliver Twist, 312 
Ohvier, Laurence, 344 
O’Malley, Emily E , 509n 
On fo Oregon, 109, 293, 629 
“One Friday Morning,” 392 
Only Child, 622 
Onomatopoeic words, 237, 355 
Opaque projector, 527, 621 
Open-mindedness, 101 
“Open Window, The,” 140, 141 
Opinion poll, 442-46, 465 
Oppenheun, James, 249 

Oral communication, assertions m, 

of, 429 30, 467-71 
characteristics of 

charts for objectives m, 448, 44tf pg 

classroom chmate for stimulatmg, 

43641 f 

classroom seating arrangemen » 

and cnticism, purpose and meani g . 

473-75 

delivery of, qualities of, 43- 

i“i’^d,r:ron.'°l33T4^438-40. 450 57. 

460 62 

extemporaneous, 432, 473 

fused wath total program, 441 aafuII 

grading in, cstablislimg bases for. 


graphic presentation of sequence m. 448- 

49 

group process in, 434-38, 457-63 
evaluation of, 479-83 
ideas as core of, 466 67 
listener’s requirements for, 42 < 

mltenal for! 428 29. 441-47. 460-81. 465. 

participants in. importance of all. 461-62 

practice in, 437 

principles of effective 448-50 

purpose and scope of. ^37-40 

quotations on aspects of 464 

speaker’s reqmrements for, 426 27 

standards in. setting, 462-63 

61, 465, 466 

two approaches to, 424 25 

m usage of English, 560-61 

OmTTm°d^m%e Written Ward, end the 
Screen Image, The, 383n , 397n 
O’Rourke, L J . 558, 558n 

fcSiTs^.’iXr William Edgar, 119U 

OShea.M V , 559n 

SrroS;!'i5."8l: 277, 285, 287. 295, 306, 
617, 618 

“Outcasts of Poker Flat, 302 

Outer complemenl, 553. 554 

°^«'^dl3roriKc..ous.298 

3pSag«’“f If it 

sentence, for speech, 430-31, 449 
for teachmg consistency of communication, 
202 03 -. 00 Ra 

Oversimplification, in generalizing, 82-S3. 

102-03 

Overstreet, Harry, 395, 395n 
Oxford English Dictionary, 491 


Pace, Mildred, 420 
S'd— -foe 07.455 56. 593 
See also Class discussion 

?fpSa".“fi8.a46 
SSgroph.’ study of. 242' 520-M, 527 

pa;s:e.uh=» 

Pannenter, Ross, 6-3n 
Parody, 290,362,505 

Pimsh, Louise, 656n , 

If mMnSend’Wrltlnl 549u 
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Pattersen, Franklin K , 663n 

"Paul Revere’s Ride,” 418, 420 

Peabody Award, 206 

peacock Sheds Its Tati, The, 92 

Pease, Howard, 151, 151n , 280. 299. 299n 

Pederson, Julia, 321 

"Pedestnan, The,” 266 

Peer Cynt, 485n 

Pei, Mano, 171 

Perception, inference distinguished trom, 4J- 
44, 67 

models illustrating, 513 
purpose in selectivity of, 78-79 
as source of knowledge, 41 
See also Observation 
Personahbes, argument based on, 83-84 
Perspectites on English, 545n 
Persuasion, 32, 70 
“Peter Pan,” 392 
“Phantasy, A,” 265 
Philosophy m a New Key, 12Qn 
“Photographer, The,” 397, 619 
Photoplay, 394 
Picture, 893, 393n 
' Pie chart,” 309, 3Q9n 
‘ Piece of Stnng, The,” 593 
‘Pied Beauty,” 618 

I Pied Piper of Hamehn, The,” 300, 364 
^ Pilot Lights of the Apocalypse," 266 
Pioneer for Freedom, A," 420 
Pimer, Jean Cringle, S05n 
Planetarium, excursion to, 269 
“Planets, The," 262 

Planning, and blocking out year, 659-60 
goals m, 663-65 
long range, balance in, 661 62 
of one-year ptogtam 653-62 
parents involved in 657 
of single unit, 662-75 
of SIX year program, 647-53 
of specific lesson 675 84 
guide for, 677 84 


on response to mood, 678 81 
on short story, 681 84 
and total sch^ule, 677 
vanahon in, 677 
Weekly schedule for, 676 
studenp involved in, 656-57, 664-65 
I^lay(s}, bibliography of, 712-15 
characterization m, 335 36 
community, 347 
conflict in. 327, 346, 347. 349 
e% aluating appreciation of, S49 50 
interpretation of, 335-38 
language of, 327-28 

hnes of, attention centered on, 336-3: 

345-48 


list of, 329-30, 344^5. 507 

oral interpretation of, presenting, 338 41, 


presentation of, 334-41 
reading of, 330-34, 338-41 
recordings of, list of, 723 
review of, 391 

scene of, projection of, as unit, 337-38 
setting of, 326 27 

Shakespearean, 328, 341-44, 405-13 
stage directions for, reading of, 339, 340 
structural elements of, 326-28 
study of, 831-34 
television, 346, 347, 348 
theme in, 327, 349 
See also Drama 
Plot, development of, 296-97 
Plot completion test, 320 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 87, 284, 295, 296, 352. 

680, 681, 682, 683. 684 
Poems, Lst of, 367-68, 371, 372 
Poetry, 8, 85, 625-26 
widi antiphonal passages, 367 
appreciation of, 853-58 
balance in teaching to read, 359-60 
bibliography of, 714-21 
blending of tone m, 357-58 
choral reading of, 865-68 
with dialogue, 367 
imagery in, 851-52, 370 
imaginabon akin to, 12] 
language of, 851-53 
memorization of, 368-69 
metaphor in, 852-53, 370-71 
meter m, 373 

oral readmg of, 373-74, 593 
recordings of, list of, 724 
with refrain, 367 
rhyme in, 355. 357, 358, 374 
rhythm in. 356, 358, 372, 373, 374 
for small groups, 367 68 
stimulation of interest in, 360, 864-65 
taste in, development of, 360 
theme m, identifying, 376 
tone color m, 354 56, 357, 371-72 
written by pupils, 142 
Point of No Return, 288, 302 
Pollock, Thomas Clark, 486n 
quoted, 274 
Polo, Marco, 511 

Pooley, Robert C, S45n, S47n, 557, 559, 
559n , 562n , 569, 569n , 649, 649n 
popular arts, 378-404 
censorship of, 393, 896 
contemporary ideas and athtudes in, 380, 
392-93 

and culture, contemporary, 379-83 
and economic conditions, 381-82, 393-97 
forms of, analysis of, 384-86, 397-98 
instruction in, orgamzahon of, 387-404 
and multi-media expression, 380-81 
social responsibilities of, 383, 395-97 
standards in, applying, 389 90, 401-02 
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“Popular Music ” 392 
Portn!)/c Conrad, The, 634n 

'•Portable rhonograph, The, 

Portrait 0 / the Artist as a lornig Sfon, 003n 
Postman, Leo, lOOn 
Potter, Robert D , 22 ji 

Precis writing, 245, 526 em n4 '?r4 

Pre-correction, of con'P®''™' 

Predicate, of sentence, 170, 34B, 550 5 , 
compounding of, 554-55 
m diagnostic test, 579 

Predicate adjectn e, 552, 557 
Predicate nominative, 552, 557, 5/i 
Prefix, 236, 266 
Prejudice See Bias 

Pressey, Luella C . 693, 693n , .^ehing 

Pretest-teach-retest approach to teacn g 
grammar and usage. Sub 
“Pretty Words,” 354 
Pnde and Prc/udicc, 310 
Pndeaux, Tom, 124n , 363 
Priestley, John Boynton, 5l3n 
‘Primer Lesson,” 361 , _ , , 

Pnnoipnls Guide to High School /oumnlism, 

Pnncipfcs^ ond PracUcf of Teachmg m 

Secondary Schools, 

Vnnctples of Uterary Cntiasm, lOn , lia 
Problem solving, 86 89, 107 09 og„A,ng 
Problems m the Improvement of Reaatng, 
253, 253n 

Processes m Writing, 574n 
Program, one-year, 653 62 
for single unit, 662-75 
six-year, 647-53 
for specific lesson, 675 84 
Sec also Planning 
Projector, opaque, 527, 621 
Pronoun, m diagnostic test, 579 
Proof of the Pudding, The, 278n 
Propaganda, 98 99, 112, 396 
Prose Appreciation Test, 320 
Prosody, 361-62, 373 Fnc- 

Prooidmg for Individual Differen 
Itsh, 307n , 

Psychology of Rumor, The, lOUn 
Psychology of Thinking, The, 74ri 
Psyc/iopafbology and Politics, 1-ln 
Public Arts, The. 197n . 383n 
Publications, school, 697-701 
Pun, 505 

Punch, 395, 395n ^ on 

Punctuabon, in diagnostic test, a/y ov 
Puppet drama, 146, 294 95 , .t 

Pursuit of Excellence Educati^ 

Future of America, quoted. 16, bw. 
647 

"Puzzle Knot, The,” 297 
Pycmolion, 577 
Pvlc, r mie, 099 


Ouant, Leslie, 693n , 694 
Questionmirc(s), for evaluating imagina- 
tion, 157-59 

for evaluating reading comprehension, .451 
in oral communication, finding topics tor, 
446 

on prevailing interests in popular arts, 398 
on science fiction, 260 
QutU and Scroll, 699 
Quill and Scroll Society, 698-99 
Quillen, Isaac James, 663n 


Radio advance information about programs 
on, 388 , , j 

analysis of, compared with other media, 
385, 386 

experimental programs on, 383 

“listening log” for, 399 
S mferchS!97!2b3 06. 388 

Son Ac WiSf 638-39, 641. 642, 643-44 
Hoisin m the Sun, A, 301 
Rapport, maintenance of, 29-30, 70 
•Rat Trap, The," 612 
Rathbone, Basil, 680, 681 
Rating sheets, for evaluating discussion, 478- 
79 

“Raven, The," 296. 352, 681 
Rend, 232, 232" 

ReodCT’s Digest Reeding Shit Builders, 225, 
232, 252 

Headers' Guide, ill 

Readiness, principle of, 49. 250, 303 
Reading, and ability grouping, 220 22 
in all subjects. 220-31 

albtude toward importance of, 2J1-J.., 

280ff 

choral, of poetry, 365-68 
comprehensron of, aids to, 304-06 
evaluating, 251-55 
improving, 213-14 
conference, indrvidual. 316 
developmental, 218-19 

diagnostic tests for, 211, 2-8,252 
differential' loading m, 24- 
difficult selections, outhne for, 298 
disabihlies m, locating, 226 28 

multiple materials for teaching, -20 
oral. 210-17, 2M 

of poetry, 3, 3-1 4, 593 
pamphlets on, 231 
JJphrs 330 34,338-41 
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Reading (Cont ) 
of poetry, S59ff 
problems unique to, 214-17 
records, cumulative, 309, 316 
remedial, 218-19, 232-33 
retesting for, 224-26 
of science fiction, guided, 264 
self evaluation of, by pupils, 316-18 
m special classes, 231-34 
speed of, 215, 246-47, 251, 304 
and SQ3R method, 242 
square span in, 246 

SRA materials for, 225, 225n , 232, 252 
student helpers for teaching, 222 
and survey tesbng, 223-24 
tests for, 211, 223-20, 226-28, 252-53 
unit method for teachmg, 220 
and verbalism, 215-16, 249 
and vocabulary improvement, 235-39 
weekly schedule for teaching skills m, 
676 

See also Literature 

Beading Interests of Young People, The, 
278n 

Beading laboratory (SRA), 225, 252, 252 
Heading Ladders for Human Relations, 
152n , 249, 249n . 288n 
Headings m Applied English Linguistics, 
569n 

Headings in Social Psychology, 435 
Realm of Spmt, The, 323n 
Reasoning See Logical iunkmg. Thinking 
Rebuilding the English Curriculum . 
558n 

Recall, sharpening and leveling involved in, 
79-80, 99-100 
“Recessional,” 364 
Recordmgs, bst of, 722 25 
for teaching use, 52, 75, 167, 191-92, 250 
261, 262. 306 07, 355, 356, 619. 621 
678, 679, 680, 681 

Red Bodge of Courage, 279, 289, 381, 393 
Red Horse Hill, 88, 312 
Reference books, use of, 217 
Referent of word, 39, 52. 68 
“Reflections of Luanne,’ 314 
Reid, Alastair, 166 
Reid, Hemphill, 230n 
Relaledness, principle of, 49 
Rehtionships of ideas, perception of, 84-86, 
95, 104 08, 149, 239-40 
Remedial Reading, 253. 253n 
Renascence,” 618 

“Report on the Bamhouse Effect,” 261. 266 
267 » » » 

Research, for instruction in giannnai and 
usage, 539 60, 585 67 
on hstening, 188, 209 

Responsibility in Mass Communication. 
394n, 396, S98fi 


“Restless Ones, The,” 315 

Retarded reader, laboratory for, 232 

Return of the Native, The, 298 

Rhetoric, Anstotle, 426 

Rhyme, in poetry, 355, 357, 358 

Rhythm, in poetry, 356, 358, 372 

“Rhythms of the World,” 621 

“Richard Cory," 283 

Richards, 1 A , lOn , 119n , 234 

Ridenour, Louis, 266 

Riesman, David, quoted, 383, 396-97 

“Right or Wrong,” 454 

“Rune of the Ancient Manner,” 370-71, 619 

Ring of the Lowenskol^, The, 92 

Risk, Thomas M , 663n 

River of Wolves, The, 415 

“Road not Taken, The,” 590, 594 

Roberts, K E , 126n 

Roberts, Paul, 553n , S57n , 589n 

Robin Hood stones, 156 

Robinson, Edward Arlington, 155, 590 

Robinson, Francis P , 242n 

“Robot’s Return," 261, 266 

Rockefeller Report, quoted, 16, 600, 647 

Rogers, Will, 699 

Role playing, in learning, 143 44, 446-47 
Role Playing the Problem Story, 446n 
Romeo and Juliet, 285 
Roody, Sara 1 , 320, 820n , 498n 
Root of word, 236, 266 
Rosenblatt, Louise M , 602n 
Ross, Lilhan, 393, 393fi 
Rossetti, Chnstuia, 370 
Rostand, Edmond, 345 
quoted, 572 

Round table discussion, of oral eommunica- 
Uon, 455-56 

of science topics, 264 65 
See also Class discussion 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 14 
Royer, Madie, 561n 
“Rubiydt, The,” 353, 364 
‘ Ruby Glass, The,” 143 
‘ Rumor Clmic,” 195 
Rim-on sentence, 502 
Russell, Bertrand, 27n , 62 
Russell, David H , 74n , 87, 87n , 88n 
Ryan, Margaret, 291n , 631n. 

Saint Joan, 306 
Saki, 140, 141 
Salt for Savor, 828 
Sandburg, Carl, 356, 361, 680 
Santayana, George, 118, 118n 
quoted, 323 

Sapir, Edward, 18n , 28n , 244, 244rt , 549n 
Sarett, Lew, 364 

Saroyan, William, 152, 803, 514, 514n 

Satire, 283, 301,302 

Saturday Evening Post, 30, 394 
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Saturday ncview, 31n, ’ 

397n. 398n. 594n, BOln , B-J 
Saltirrffli/s, T/ic, 308 
Scarlet Letter. The. 28. 287. 6-3, 6ol 
Schohstlc magazine, 142, 2J-, 

505 

Sc^iolttrtfc Editor, 698 

Schonell, Fred Joyce, 487n 

School in American Culture. The, 14r» 

School Prc5s RctHcto, 698 
School Review, 565n 
Schramm, Wilbur, 394n . 390, 396n 
Schulberg, Budd, 395 
Schweitzer, Albert, 300 
“Saence,"392 nc-r ro 

Science fiction (unit), 
books on, 264, 265, 286 

as category of literature, 257 
class discussion of, 268-68 
forerunners of, 268-69 
radar likened to, 257, 261 
social cntiasms in, 266-do 
on television, 259-60 from, 

Saence Research Associates materials Iro 
225, 225n , 232, 252 
Scientific method, 86 
Scientist, pupils’ image of, 2oy 
Scourby, Alexander, 619 
Sec Around Us, The, 31 
“Sea Fever,” 352 
Sea Hunt, The, 226 

“Secret Life of Walter Mitty, » 

Secret Sharer, The. 631, 633-34. 

Sdde..®Glbert.l97n.S83,383n,386u 

SeU-disapIme, 603 , 

Sel£-evaluatiou, of group. ui oral 
caboD, 480-81 
of listener, 478 
of reader, 316-18 
of speaker, 478 
m writing, 520, 539, 581” 

SeU inventory, for pupils, 1 ^^g^jative in- 
Self rabng scale, pupil, lo 
sight, 158 
Semantics, 173-74 
“Seminar of Basic Ideas, 6 
Seanble Kate, 308 sTVpch plan. 

Sentence outline, m teachuig speecn P 
449, 450 

Sentence pattern, 170, 548, 
understanding tested by, 
variety in, 555-58, listening, 202. 

Sentence sense, developed oy ^ 

Sentence structure, 244, 263, ^2 for 

Sequential Tests of Educationat^ h ^ 
Listening Comprehe^n> 

Sequential Tests of Educational Frog 
Writing, 587 


Service, Robert, 369 
Seventeen magazine, 520 
Seventeenth Summer, 278 
Shafer, Robert, In 
Shaftei, Fannie R , 440n 

Shaftel, George, 446n 
Shakespeare. 328, 341-44. 468, 602 

See also biles of plays_ 

“Shakespeare's Theater, 411 
Sham, 27, 302 
Shane, 319 

Shapiro, Karl, 148 

Shaw, George Bernard, 677 

Shaw,Mar)oneE,435n 

Shayon, Robert Lewis, quoted, 398 

Sheehan, Elhna, 392 

Shelley, Percy B 300, 353. 370 

Sherman, H"'™, “u 

Shipley, Joseph T, 238 

Shippen. Katherine, 265 

- 

551n , 669n 

Short Short Stortf. 1^8, HSn 
Short stones, bibliography of, 706 09 
examples of, 507 
lesson on, 681-84 
teaching, 291, 681-84 
biles of, chosen by one class, 596-97 

305, 624 
Sdone, Ignaao, 51 
Stiner Box, The, 291 

Sillier CW, 86. 290. 308 

Siloer Cord, The 27 
Snnonson, Harold P . 133n 
“Surteen," 149, 291 
Slamming, 247 
Slang. 31, 

Sledd. James, SSln , 569» 

319. 319„. 5350 . 601, 

661n 

Smith. Eugene R, 321 

r^gKSa22.028 

Soby, James Thrall. 360 

CtoTn/lnei^es on Leommg, 218, 
2180 . 64911. 
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‘ Solar Family,” 265 

‘ Sobloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” 295 
Space Book for Young People, 265 
Spanish words, 172 

Speaker, good, attnhutes of, 175, 426-27 
Speech, as basis for study of language, 19, 
544-45 

disorders of, 687-89 
evaluation of individual, 475-79 
extemporaneous, 432 
planrung 471-73 
principles for effective, 448-50 
sentence outline for, 430-31, 449 
and writing, 486 87 
See also Oral communication 
Speech Chotr, The, 363n 
' Spellbound,” 678, 679 681 
Spelling, improving, 689 92 
Spillane, Mickey, 319 
Spbt Cherry Tree,' 593 
Spoiled Version, in hterature, 363 
Spoon River Anthology, 600n , 601n , 603 
Spreading the News, 195 
SQ3R method, for solving readmg difficul 
ties, 242 

Square span, in reading 246 

Squiggle stones, 137-38 

Squire, James R , 134n , 149rt , 281n 291n 

Stage See Drama, PIay{s) 

Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, 225 
Standardiaed reading tests 223 24 
Standards of Photoplay Appreciation, 390n 
Stanford Achievement Tests Language Arts, 
587 

Stanford Test of Comprehension of lAtera 
tare, 321 

Stanton, Frank quoted, 397 
Star Bom, 265 
State of the Union, 340 
Steele, Wilbur Darnel, 296 
Steffens Lmcoln, 143, 699 
Steinbeck, John. 298 


quoted, 488 
Steinberg Erwin, 527n 
Stephens, James, 593 
Stereotypes, 83, 142 
Sterzmger, Othmar H , 127n 
Stevvart, George 108,23e.236n 
Micfceen 86,290 
‘ Life with Apples,” 362 
Stockton Frank, 296 
Stone James C . 610n 

Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening,” 
361, 619 

Story, short Sec Short stories 
Story of Dr Carver, The.” 347 
Story of My Life. Helen KeUer, 306 
Strang, Ruth, 253n 
Strauss, Bert, 462n 
Strauss, Frances, 462n 


Strawberry Girl, 308 
Street, James, 392 
Strom, Ingnd M , 547n 
Slromzand, Martin J , 559n 
Stroud, James B , 218n 
Structure of American English, The, 551n, 
569n 

Stuart, Jesse, 152, 892, 593 
Students, gifted, 150, 151, 233-34, 307, 
329n , 394, 449, 465, 505, 510 
involved in planning, 656-57, 664-65 
Stud!/ of Literature for Readers and Critics, 
A, 275n 

Study of Thinking, A, 3n 
Stuttering, 687-89 

Style, in composition, 492 93, 531-32 

m literature, evaluating sensitivity to, 312, 

“Slyle-ish Fable, A," 531 
Subject, of sentence, 170, 549, 551-52, 554 
compoundmg of, 554-55 
m diagnostic test, 579 
‘ Substitute” word game, 164-65 
Subtopic sentence, in oral commumcation, 
431, 431n , 472 
‘ Success Story, A,” 299 
Suffix, 236, 266 
Sullivan, Frank, 155n 
Sulbvan, Helen Blair, 226n 
Swenson, Esther J , 229n 
Swiftwater, 285, 299 
Su-tss Fami^ Robinson, 220 
Symbolism, of language, 19, 49-52, 163, 301 
in Macbeth. 405-08, 409, 410 
as part of metaphor, 353, 371 
Symonds, Percival M , 76n , I28n , 560n 
Symposium, class, 456 57 
Synonym, 237 

Synthesis, as element of imagmative thmk- 
mg. 124, 126, 131, 146-49 
Syntopicon, 233 

Taba, Hilda, 135n , 152n , 446n , 509n 
Taft, Charles P , 197n 

Tale of Two Cities, A, 36, 287, 303, 469, 613, 
666 

“Tales from the Olympian Gods,” 306 
Tallman, Robert, 149n 

Tape Exchange Project, International, 210n 
Tape recorder, 148 49, 210, 250, 269, 365, 
374, 392, 511 

Taste m literature, evaluating growtli of, 
315 20 

Teacher(s), adolescence respected by, 488 
advertisements used by, 54-56, 57, 61 
art used by, 134, 148, 362, 618-19 
beginning. In , 2 
brainstorming used by, 136 37 
diarts made by SceChait(s) 
dictkhsts for See Checkhst(s) 
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Teachet(s) (Cont ) ,0- 

conferences of. OTth students 585 
dnimtization techniques of, 141, 14d 40 
emphasis by, 46-47 , 

experiences in classroom organized by. 

film !td by, 52, 69. 93. 167. 173. 193, 

195 237, 262, 265, 347, 397, 

412’, 454,’ 521 , „ . 

gronp method used by m tcufmg 

communication. 435-36, 457-63. 4,9 

growth evaluation by. m drarna, 348 50 
in grammatical learning and usage, 585 

m imaginative thmlnng, 157-60 
in language as dynamic process, 09-1- 
m listening, 210-11 -q. 

m literature, basic approaches to, 3oy 
21 , _ 
in logical thinlung, 

m Meeting a cnsis ( 
m oral communication, 475-0','» 

in poetry, 374-76 
m popular arts, 402-03 
mieadmg, 251-S5 
m smgle unit, 666 
m written expression, 53’*^^ 
guest readers invited by. 

handwriting shiU taught by, 6 - 

ideal, 2-6 , o 9R^4 

instruction organized by, 

in grammar and usage, “o- « / 

in imaginative thinking, 12o* - _ .g 

in language as dynamic process, 
mhstemng, 189-91 284- 

in hterature. basic approaches to, 

94 

m logical thinking, 94 95 
m oral commumcation, 436- 
in poetry, 359-69 
in popular arts, 387 91 
in reading, 219-34 
m wntten expression, 493-5Ub 
and letter exchange, 517-18 134-35 

hterature as best resource ot, lov. 

138-41, 279 J03 109. 

magazines used by, bO, oo, » » 

154. 232, 244, 394, 681 ^ 

music used by. lM-34 3OT 109. 

newspapers used by, 69. ’ 

154, 167, 244, 516 

opinion poll used by, 442-46, £q_ 

of oral communication, requir 

4 Vixr 042. 520- 

paragriph study orgamzea oy. - 
22 

praise of students by, 577 Question- 

questionnaires used by 
naire(s) 


radio and television used by, 97, 203-06, 
259 60, 346, 347, 348, 388, 392, 393, 

recommendations by. of radio and tele- 
vision programs, 399 
record kept by, of errors m usage, 581, 

x„.einf.e?»--47 
and science fiction See Science fiction 
selection of concepts by, 47-49 
special, for non riders. 234 
s^ech disorders handled by, 688 89 
and spelling improvement, 6SJ-92 

?re“e»“der 

269, 365, 374, 392. /ll „ 

tests used by 

unBnished story used by, 131 
and units SeeUmt(s) 

“Utopias" descnbed by, 137 
values as concern of, ovin 
esthetic, 616 30 

and voMbulaV improvement, 198 99, 235- 
xvnung with pnpds on chalk board, 525 

SeeotoLcammg 

Teacher tn America, l97n 

Teacher Tupil Planning, 656n 
Teacher's Code to Hmidtvntmg. 696ii 
Teacher's tVard Book, The, 2||n 

rSelung Eagm Gram'"”^ " 

;3=5lS:s.«n!.f» 

391, 392 

?eleph!.ne^“« mSs^f oral communication, 
TefcMSitm adianee information about pro- 
a„af/sror^.nP-d\athodi=r media, 
comm^ab on. issues and pmblcms con- 
bnguTe'fneJom-rcabon. 194-95 
•hstcmnslog f°9 39 J 

mass audience hr. 

plays on, 346, 1M7. MS 

rating ststems for, 390 
regulation of, 390 
rcMcM of programs on. 391 
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Telephone ( Cont ) 

science fiction programs on, 259 60 
used in teaching, 97, 203 06, 259 60, 388, 

OQO OQO 

“Tell-Tale Heart, The,’ 276 
Tennyson, Alfred, 298 
Tenth Year Study, A, 380n 
Terry, Ruth Y , 210n 
Test(s), 12 
completion, 177 

diagnosbc, for grammar and usage, 578- 
81, 672-73 

for reading, 211, 228, 252 
essay, school-wide. 586 
of free responses to readmg, 314-15 
of grammatical learning, 586 87 
for imagmative thinking, 160 
for hstenmg comprehension, 211 
for hterary appreciation, 312-13 314-15 
318-21 

for logical thinking, 114 
for mood detection m Lterature, 312-13 
plot completion, 820 
reading, 211, 223-26. 228-28. 252-53 
^ple, for Abe Lincoln m lUmois, 318-19 
587 abiLty, 252-53, 


Test of Critical Thinking, A, 114 
Testimony, as source of Imowledge, 41, 67 
in support of assertion, 430, 470 
Textbook of Office Management, A, 533n 
i«tbooks, on grammar, 564 65 
Thackeray, William M , 635, 636, 641 
Theater Arts, 331n 
Theme, in drama, 327, 349 
in hterature, evaluating grasp of, 314-15 
m poetry, 376 

Hangs a Tale. 238 

Tfun^g deductive, 81, 100, 102, 155 

defaned, 3-4 
imaginative, 93, 116 81 
inductive, 81, 100, 102 
^ logical, 73-115 
^hird Class Carnage,” 362 
Inomas, Dylan, 148 
Thompson, Lawrence, 491n 

Three Days to See," 250, 618 
nme S Alertness. 160 

Time Almost True, 415 

i Machine, The. 269, 511 
j ime magazine, 65 

poems, 147-48 

“ToHeleVel?™®''°“S."Z83 

Tolman, Lorraine E , 226n 
Tom Sawyer, 156, 287 
Tone, blending of, m poetry, 357-58 
m communication, I93.93 


Tone color, 354-56, 357, 371-72 
Topic sentence, in oral commimication, 431, 
431n . 472 
“Travelogue,” 622 
Traxler, Arthur E , 253n 
Trailer Silent Reading Test, 253 
Treasure Island. 28, 276, 289, 469 
Treasure Under the Sea, 226 
Tree of Language, The, 167 
“Tristan and Iseult,” 306 
True Confessions, 394 
Tryon, Carolyn M , 158n 
Turmod, 276, 291 

Twain, Mark, 140, 285, 277, 286, 303 
Twenty-Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 
155 

“Twenty-years-from-now” svntmg project, 
515-16 

Twisted Tales from Shakespeare, 296 
Two Blind Men and a Donkey, 344 
‘ Two Boys on a Mountain,” 419, 420 
“Two Tramps in Mud Tune,” 129 
Tyler, Ralph, 321 

UUman, James Ramsay, 261, 619 
"Ulysses,” 298 
Uncle Jimmy, 345 
Understood Betsy, 308 
"Unfamiliar, The,” 591 
Unit(s), 10-11, 85 86 
for Grade 7, 162-79 
for Grade 8, 414-22 
for Grade 9, 257-72 
for Grade 10, 589-98 
for Grade 11 or 12,405-13 
for Grade 12, 631-48 
kinds of, 658 
single, plannmg, 662-75 
teaching skills within, 687-75 
usage habit estabhshed within, 671-73 
‘ University of Chicago Round Table," 456 
Usage of English, 558-62, 574, 580 
as cnlenon for survival of words, 21 22 
defined, 543 

drills in, 561-62, 575, 576-77, 673-74 
emphasis in, selecting items for, 558 60 
and error chart, cumulative, 873 
habit estabhshed withm unit, 671-73 
oral practice m, 560 61, 574 76 
records of error analysis in, 581. 582. 583, 
584 

research for Instruction m, 559 60, 565 67 
See also Grammar 

Usage TraflSc Signal chart, 582 584 

USSR, 112, 112n 
Utopia, 268 

* Vagabond Song, A,” 618 
Vallery-Radol, Rene, 112, 112n 
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Value )udgment, 89-90 
Values, as balance of thought and emotion, 
605-08 

direchon provided by, 605 
esthetic, 616-30 
in arts, 618-19 
and awareness, 617-19 
everyday, 617-18 
in fiction, 624-25 
focusing on, 623-80 
and guided reading, 627-30 
and orderliness, 619-23 
selection of, for emphasis, 616-23 
ethical, 608-16 

biography used m teaching, 614 
classics used in teaching, 613-14 
comparative approach to, 612-13 
and cumculum, influence of, 611-12 
focusmg on, 612-16 
and guided reading, 614-15 
and problem situations, 615 16 
selection of, for emphasis, 610-12 
as guides, 604-05 
m learning, 16 

and leaclung of literature, 10, 258, 276-77, 
601-03 

understandings concerning, 603 08 
in unit study, 658 59 
whys of living as foundation of, 601 
Values m Culture and Classroom, 610n 
Van Ruisdael, Jacob, 362 
Vanity Fair, 284, 299, 635-38, 641, 642, 643, 
644 

Variety and EtUboard (newspapers), 394 
*‘y civet Shoes, ” 3&1 
Verb, 170, 551 
in diagnostic test, 579 
functional description of, 548 
Verbal denotation, 33-34, 236 
Verbal leartung, in store of knowledge, 67 
Verbalism, 215-16, 249 
Verne, Jules, 155, 257 
Verse, \vnting, 362 
Vicar of Warfield, The, 275 
Victory, 623 
“View of Toledo,” S62 
Vilmg Portable Library, The, 5S2n 
Vmacke, \V, E , 74n 
Visual Aids in Journalism, 698 
Visualizabon, in listening, 193 
in readmg, 193 
traming in, 156 

Vitality, as element of imaginative thioloo^ 
123, 142-46 

Vocabulary Development in the Classroom, 
238 

Vocabulary impro\ ement, 198-99, 235-39 
Vocal tone, in meaning, 193, 194 
Vogue magazine, 595n 
Voices of Silence, The, 78n. 


Vbhtion, 7 
defined, 6 

Vonnegut, Kurt, Jr, 261, 266 
Vowels, tonal value of, 355, 357 

Walapuk, 168, 171 

Walcott, Fred, 546n 

Walker, Elinor, 232n , 264n 

“Walk-on RAearsal Book, The,” 144, 144n 

Walpole, Hugh, 143 

“Wanderer’s Song, A,” 351 

War and Peace. 233, 276, 298, 302 

War of the Worlds, 268 

Warfel, Harry, 545rt , 557rt 

Waskm, Yvonne, 6S6n 

Waste Land, The, 360 

Watts, A F,235n 

Waugh, Evelyn, 149, I49» 

"Ways of Manl^d,” 392 

Weaver, Pat, quoted, 396 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 228n 

WeiU, Kurt, 393 

Well Wrought Um, The,4\0n 

Welles, Orson, 268, 344 

Wells, H 0,262,268,511 

Wemer, Heinz, lOln , 241, 241n 

West, Jessamyn, 279 

Weston, Edward, 397 

Wharton, Edith, 277 

What M^es a Book Headable, 225n 

Whatmough, Joshua, 29n 

“Wheat Field, The,” 362 

“When Greek Meets Greek 392 

“When Hannah Var Eight Yar Old,” 420 

“WTien 1 Was One-aad-T iventy,*' 354 

When We Were Very Young, 625 

Where the Cross Is Made, 27 

“Whispers," 195 

White, David Manning, quoted, 378 
White, E B , 250 
White, R K , 435n 
White, William Allen, 699 
White Stag, The, 319 

Whitehead, Alfred North, 4, 4rt , 305, BOon , 
613n 

Whitman, Walt, 332, 618 

“Who But a Boy—," 418 

Why Study Englisli?, 518 

Why We Behave Like Americans, 394n 

Wicfcwire, Nancy, 250 

wader. Thornton, 324n , 325, 405, 623 n , 
640 

quoted, 623 
Wai Sec Volition 
Will, The, 345 
Williams, Robert Moore, 26G 
WilUs, Mary, 321 
Wiffoto Hill 92 

Wilson, Robert C , 135n , 138, 13Sn 
“Wind in the Pine,” 361 
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Winning Words, 238 
Wmferset, 329 

With Focus on Human Relations . . , 
135n , 152n 

Witty, Paul, 378n , 380n 
Wolfe, Humbert, 260, 260n 
Wolfe, Thomas, 618 
WoUheim, Donald, 261 
Womack, Thurston, 57 4n 
Wonder Hat, The, 345 

Wonderful World of Mathematics, The, 230 
Wonde^ul Year, The, 308 
Wood, Mary and Hugh, 114 
Wood, William Ransom, 148n^ I93n 
Woolf, Jeanne A , 253n 
Woolf, Maurice D , 253n 
Woolf, Virginia, 512n 
Word(s), abstract, 34, 237 
affectii e overtones of, 36 
archaic, 21 

changes in meaning of, 21 

coined, 54 

colloquial, 21 

combining elements of, 53 

concrete, 34, 237 

connotation of, 236 

denotation of, 33»34, 236 

derivation of, 54, 172, 237 

and diagnostic usage test, 672 73 

differential ‘ loading” m reading, 242 

diverse meanings of same, 37, 173, 236 

emotive-evaluative, 34 

of foreign origin, 54, 172, 237 

functional description of, 548 

general, 34 

idiomatic, 236 

interest built in, 172 

new, 166, 285 

obsolete, 21 

onomatopoeic, 237, 355 

order of, in sentence, 548 

origins of, 236 

phonetic analysis of, 237 

‘ purr,” 238 

referent of, 39, 52, 68 

slang, 21, 237 

'‘snarl,” 236 

structure of, 236 

subject matter, 236 

and “subsbtute’ game, 164-85 

as symbols. 50 51, 52 

telescoped, 54 

Thorndike and Lorge list of, 229, 229n 
tone color of, 354-56, 357, 371-72 
transitional, 525 26 

See also Communication(s), Language, 
Usfening, Meaning. Writing 
Word iicjourccj, 238 


Word Wealth, 232, 232n 
Wordsworth, William, 358 
World Almanac, 217 
Wright, R L , 489, 489n 
Wnght, Sylvia, 595 
Writing, autobiographical, 515 
biographical, 515, 614 
of booklets by students, 527 
as communication, 488, 495-98 
Consultation Board for instruction in, 498- 
09 

contests sponsored in, entry into, 520 
conventions in, 492, 493 
design created for, 489-92, 520-27 
of diary, 518 

essay assignment in, 594, 595 
evaluation of, 537-40 

expository, 490-91, 493, 523, 593-94, 595 
feelings explored in, 514-15 
and folder for permanent files of student 
work, 586 
form in, 489 

ideas for, ferment of, 487-89, 494-95, 507- 
20 

imaginative, 491-92, 504 05, 594, 595 
of interview, with imagmaiy person, 516 
nature of, 485-87 
observation in, role of, 511-12 
p^sonal needs and interests connected 
with, 516-18 
practical uses of, 518-20 
pr4cis, 245, 526 
routmes m organizing, 498-500 
and speech, 486 87 
style in, 492 93, 531 32 
“twenty years from-now” project in, 51S 
16 

See also Composition, Letter(s) 

Wulhenng Heights, 611 
Wykoff, George S , 500n 
Wyhe, Elinor, 354, 361 
Wylie, Phibp, 262 

Yearbook Guidebook, 698 
Yearbook Theme, The, 698 
Yearhng, The, 285, 298, 301, 303, 312 
Years of the City, The, 108 
Yeats, Wilbam Butler, 148, 350fi 
quoted, 121, 350 
Yellow Jack, 397 
Young, Wilham E , 229n 
Young People' s Book of Atomic Energy, 22« 
“Yoimg Person’s Guide to the Orchestra, 
The." 855 

loung Voices, 142, 142n 
lour Reading, 293 
Youth Decides, 509n 


Zabcl, Morton Zauwen, 634n 



